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THE ZAMINDARI PROBLEM IN MADRAS 

BY 

P. J. Thomas, D. Phil. (Oxon.), M.L.C. 

University Professor of Economics, Madras. 

The reform of the land system, both as a form of tenure 
and as a mode of taxation, is one of the pressing administra- 
tive and economic problems of India. In the Provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Madras, the whole or part of the 
land is under the zamindari system of tenure, and the pay- 
ment due from the zamindars {peisheush) is fixed for all 
time. The problem is most acute in Bengal, where nearly 
the whole land is settled on the zamindari permanent basis. 
In Madras a little over a fourth of the land is under the 
same tenure, and the system dates from 1802. Originally 
the peisheush to be paid by the zamindar was as high as 
two-thirds of the rent, but subsequently owing to the exten- 
sion of tillage and the rise of prices, the peisheush is to-day 
only a small fraction of the rent. The total rental has in- 
creased to about Rs. 250 lakhs but the peisheush still remains 
Rs. 45 lakhs, and thus the unearned increment enjoyed by 
the zamindars is about Rs. 2,05 lakhs. On the other hand, 
the land revenue burden is hea\’>' in the ryotwari areas, and 
of the total land revenue of Rs. 7 crores, including irrigation 
charges, Rs. 6,55 crores (or 94%) comes from these areas. 

Soon after the Congress Government came into power 
in Madras, a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to go 
into the question, with the Revenue Minister, Mr. T. 
Prakasam, as Chairman. The Committee after an elaborate 
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enquiry produced a voluminous report. It is not alto- 
gether convincing but the thanks of Indian economists are 
due to the Committee for having brought to light various 
documents which hitherto were considered confidential. 

The Committee has dealt with the zamindari problem 
in its juridical aspect and has altogether neglected its econo- 
mic and social aspects which are certainly more important. 
They delved deep into the historical documents connected 
with the origin of the zamindari settlement and came to the 
following conclusions; (i) that the ryot, and not the zamin- 
dar, is the proprietor of the land, and (ii) that the rents pay- 
able to the zamindar by the ryot were j)ennanently fixed in 
1802, even as the peishcush payable by the zamindar to the 
Government. Perhaps these conclusions may be gratifying 
to the tenants, but they are not warranted by the documents 
on which the Committee bases them. No doubt the zamin- 
dar has had too much and the ryot has borne heavy burdens, 
but the way to relieve those burdens does not lie on the 
lines chalked out by the Committee. 

We will now proceed to examine the two principal con- 
clusions of the Committee. 

Is the Ryot the Proprietor? 

Who is the proprietor of the land? An endless war of 
words has raged on this knotty problem for about 150 years, 
and we are not the wiser for it. Theories have been urged 
supporting the claims of the king, the village community 
and the cultivator to the proprietorship of the soil, and the 
codes of Manu, Jaimini, Narada and other Hindu law- 
givers have been quoted. In one passage, Manu lays down 
that the land belongs to him who first cleared the forest and 
broke the sod (Sthanuchedasya kedaram); but elsewhere, he 
says that the king has power to eject the ryot who cultivates 
the land badly. The fact is that the Hindu codifiers did 
not busy themselves with the question of landed property in 
the abstract. In those days, when population was scanty, 
land abundant, demands of the State high, and famines fre- 
quent, the question was, as Moreland says, how to keep the 
peasant on the land, and not off it. Tlierefore the question 
of rights never worried them. As long as the peasant paid 
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his dues to the king, no one ever thought of ejecting him 
from the land. 

Even in the West, notions of private property in land 
in the absolute sense were not recognised for a long time. 
Largely as a result of the agricultural improvements carried 
out by the English landlords in the 18th century, a concep- 
lioii that private properly in land was essential for econo- 
mic progress grew strong, especially in England, and this 
can be traced in the writings of Montesquieu, Adam Smith, 
Arthur Young and others. Their ideas greatly influenced 
the authors of the Permanent Settlement, — Sir Philip Francis, 
Sir John Shore and Lord Cornwallis. They thought that 
it was in tlie best interests of the State to create proprie- 
tary rights where such rights did not exist. This idea 
strongly appealed to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and in their words, only private property 
and “the sure enjoyments of the benefits derived from it” 
would “awaken and stimulate indusliy, promote agriculture, 
extend inqirovement, establish credit and augment the 
general wealth and prosperity.” It is such a right of 
private property that they wanted to confer and in their 
eagerness they conferred it on the man whom they knew best, 
the zamindar. This, of course, insured the regular pay- 
ment of their revenue, and certainly this also influenced 
their decision. 

Thus, in Bengal, profirictary rights were granted to the 
zamindars by the Regulations of 1793. The same system 
was introduced into Madras over a third of the Presidency. 
A further extension was contemplated but this was resisted 
by that farsighted and benevolent administrator. Sir 'Fhomas 
Munro. The contention that the zamindars continued to be 
mere rent-collecting agents is against all the intent and 
purpose of the authors of the Zamindari Settlement. The 
zamindari system was not meant to be merely a mode of 
revenue management; it was to be a tenure as well. It is 
the failure to keep alive the distinction betwe<‘n a revenue 
management and a tenure that has given rise to some fal- 
lacies in the Majority Report. 

It is now clear that the step taken by Lord Cornwal- 
lis was a mistake, but it cannot therefore be denied that 
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proprietorship was conferred on tlie zamindars. If the 
present Government, emulating the example of Lord Corn- 
wallis, confers on the ryot the absolute right to the soil, the 
results may not be equally disastrous. I’he point to be 
noted is that notions about land as a social asset have 
materially changed since 1802, especially after the Great 
War. It is now being recognised that land is not merely a 
concern of the cultivator or landlord, but a vital concern of 
the State. The Report of tlie English “Agricultural Tribu- 
nal” (which by the way was composed mostly of economists) 
has cogently put it: — “Agriculture cannot be regarded 
simply as a business, but as something more. What is 
that something more, and why? It is partly, that agricul- 
ture is charged with the use of the land which is limited in 
amount and of peculiar economic and social value; partly, 
the great importance of the produce of the soil to the life 
and industry of the people in peace and especially in war; 
and partly, ideas as to the value of a flourihhing rural popu- 
lation ” The question of proprietorship is to-day 

rather a matter of theoretical interest. Land is really a 
trust, and the State is the ultimate trustee. 

A decision as to the proprietorship of the soil is not 
called for at the present juncture. This question has not 
been decided in the case of ryotwari areas so far, and per- 
haps wisely. We are not aware of any harm having come 
to the ryotwari pattadars owing to a lack of definition of 
their rights. Surely if this is so with the ryotwari patla- 
dars, the need for granting proprietary right to the zamin 
ryots cannot be more urgent. 1 make hold to call the whole 
controversy “a profitless war of words” (pace Baden- 
Powell), and such controversies must be left to jurists and 
archivists. The Committee contend that a decision on the 
queslion is vital for regulating the rent and for fixing the 
responsibility for the maintenance of irrigation works, 
affording grazing facilities, etc. But 1 daresay their deci- 
sion would have been different had they utilized the latest 
experience of Western Europe in regard to land tenures. 
It is for the State to assert its superior right and order 
matters in the best economic interests of the community and 
in its own financial interest. 
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Was Rent fixed permanently in 1802'^ 

The other important finding of the Committee is that 
rents, like peishcush, were permanently settled in 1802. 
The Majority Report takes its stand chiefly on the authori- 
ty of certain State papers, the Regulations of 1802 and the 
Board of Revenue Proceedings of 2nd December, 1864, which 
the Committee characterise as “famous.” Before going into 
the actual examination of these documents, it is necessary 
to explain certain prevailing economic and political ideas 
which influenced the authors of the Permanent Settlement. 
Sir Philip Francis, who was really the originator of the 
Permanent Settlement, was a serious student of Political 
Economy, and his writings contain copious quotations from 
Momesquieu, Adam Smith and the elder Mirabeau, who 
were all ardent advocates of the laissez-faire doctrine. There- 
fore, while these were all keen on private jiroperly in land, 
they did not want the relation between the landlord and 
tenant being laid down by law. They believed in non- 
intervention. Adam Smith wrote in 1776: “The princi- 
pal attention of the sovereign ought to be to encourage, by 
every means in his power, the attention both of the land- 
lord and the tenant, by allowing both to pursue their own 
interest in their own way and according to their own 
Judgment.” 

These ideas were echoed by the authors of the Pennan- 
nent Settlement. Sir Philip Francis wrote: “If the zamin- 
dars and ryots are left to themselves they will corne to an 
agreement in which each party will find his advantage.” 
Again, “the amount of rent to be paid per bipha must be 
settled between the zamindar and his tenant. Government 
can never descend to the ryots so as to fix any general 
assessment upon them.” But it was given to Lord Cornwallis 
to carry out these ideas. He recognised the “protluctive 
principle” of private property and its magical effect in 
turning sand into gold. He however reserved to the Go- 
vernment the power to interfere when the relations between 
the landlord and the tenant became strained. But true to 
the spirit of the laissez-faire doctrine, he held that if only 
Government did not interfere, natural economic laws would 
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come into operation. If the ryot was rack-rented, he would 
desert his land and the landlord would suffer. In a Minute, 
by way of reply to Sir John Shore, Cornwallis said: 
“ I understand the word permanency to extend to the Jumma 
only and not the details of the settlement; for many regula- 
tions will certainly be hereafter necessary, for the 
further security of the ryots in particular, and even 
those talookdars, who, to may concern, must still remain in 
some degree of dependence on the zamindars; but these can 
be only made by Government occasionally, as abuses occur.” 

The regulation that the zamindars cannot impose new 
abwabs or cesses is ingeniously interpreted by Hodgson to 
mean that he had fixed the rents also in perpetuity. Here, 
his reply to Shore must again be referred to. Cornwallis 
wroce ; “Neither is prohibiting the landholder to impose new 
abwabs or taxes on the lands in cultivation tantamount to 
saying that he shall not raise the rent of his estate.” 

Cornwallis’ statement that the “proprietor cannot raise 
the customary rent which is the utmost that the ryot can 
afford to pay” must be taken with reference to the 
economic theory of rent which prevailed at the time. 
I do not wish to go into detail about this point, but it may 
be mentioned that his ‘customary rent,’ if put in its proper 
setting, would only mean an economic rent which would 
change according to the shifting margin of cultivation as 
well as its changing intensity. The prevailing economic idea 
of the time was that the proper rent would be fixed by the 
working of competition, and it was considered wicked on the 
part of the State to interfere. 

I have gone at some length into this question of the 
economic ideas that influenced the authors of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, because the Permanent Settlement was 
primarily an economic measure, one which aimed not only 
at the conversion of the extensive waste lands into product- 
ive fields but also an all-round economic development of 
the country. That being so, it is necessary to read the Regula 
tions and the State papers in the light of this economic back- 
ground. If that is done, I am sure, the authors of the 
Majority Report would be much less dogmatic on the point. 

It is argued by the Majority that the patta is the sanad 
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of the ryot. As regards this, it is best to quote a contem- 
porary opinion on the subject. About the same time as 
Mr. Hodgson wrote his commentary on Permanent Settle- 
ment Regulations (i.e., in 1808), Mr. Thackeray, a Member 
of the Board of Revenue, wrote in a Memoir to Lord 
William Bentinck : “ Even in making the pottah regula- 

tion, they do not seem to have come to any decision on the 
subject, because the regulation may be construed in favour 
of either zamindar or ryot.” When such doubts were ex- 
pressed even in those days, how can it be asserted that the 
patta was the permanent counterpart of the sanad’i 

It has also been argued that the provisions in the Patta 
Regulations, as they were introduced into Madras, had been 
the result of a decade’s sad experience of the working of 
the permanent settlement in Bengal, and that the rents were 
fixed in perpetuity in Madras. There were some persons 
even in Bengal who contended that the rents were also fixed 
for all lime. 

The Committee pin their faith on what they call the 
“magnificent” Report of Mr. Hodgson. But I can quote 
chapter and verse to prove that Mr. Hodgson’s opinions on 
the subject were contradictory. In his Report on Peddapore 
Zamindari, he entertains diametrically opposite views. This 
may be read in the Fifth Report, along with his other minutes. 

Another point raised is that the zamindars’ claim to 
raise; rents following a rise in prices v^as untenable, because 
when the permanent settlement was made no one dreamt of 
a rise in prices. This is not true. It is undeniable that 
botii Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore did visualise 
changes arising from price fluctuations and gave some 
thought to the question; and in the end Cornwallis decided 
that the Zamindars were fully entitled to the advantages 
arising from a rise of prices. He says this in his reply to 
Sir John Shore, 3rd February, 1790: 

“ Equally favourable to the contributors is the probable 
alteration in the value of silver; for there is little doubt but 
that it will continue to fall, as it has done for centuries past, in 
proportion as the quanti^ drawn from the mines and thrown into 
general circulation increases. If this be admitted, the asse.ssmcnt 
will become gradually lighter, l>ecauae as the value of silver 
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diminishes the landholder (i.e., the zamindar) will be able, upon 
an average, to procure the quantity which he may engage to pay 
annually to Government, with a proportionately smaller part of 
the produce of his lands than he can at present.” 

Somehow this passage is not printed in the Committee’s 
Report nor in the appendices, but this may be seen in the 
“ Fifth Report” (Firminger’s Edition, Vol. II, y). 529); Mr. 
Hodgson also admits this in his Minute, dated 28th March, 
1808. 

In those days there were both money rents and grain 
rents and the permanent settlement took cognition of both. 
This may be seen from Mr. Hodgson’s evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1830. The per- 
manent settlement was made on the basis of both these rents. 
If it is contended that the rents were also fixed permanently, 
then by simple reasoning it must apply both to money and 
to grain rents. How can a permanently fixed grain rent be 
commuted at 1801 prices or at any other price? 

The fact that zamindars generally did not raise rents 
till 1865 has been construed as evidence to show tliat rents 
were fixed in 1802, but here it is important to remember 
that prices went on falling throughout the first half of the 
19lh century and began to rise in the latter half. During 
the former period the zamin ryots were happier, thanks to 
the grain rents. Had money rents been insisted on, they 
would have been in as sad a plight as ryotwari pattadars 
who suffered terribly during the period. 

On the strength of such doubtful findings, the Majority 
Report recommends a reversion to the 1801 money rates, 
although not a single, witness has asked for it. The practi- 
cal difficulties of such a step have not worried the Commit- 
tee; nor do they visualize the serious repercussions of this 
proposal, if given efl’ect to. It will necessarily lead to 
analogous claims from the ryotwari pattadars which cannot 
be justly resisted. If that is done, what about its far-reach- 
ing effects on the finances of the Province? What will be its 
repercussions on the zamindars? Another probable effect 
of the proposed measure would be to raise the price of land 
in zamin areas, and thus lead to undesirable speculation. 
The effect of this may be to divert urban capital into land 
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and retard industrial development. It is evident, therefore, 
that the question has not been considered either from the 
point of the finances of the State or of the efficient function- 
ing of our economic system. 

The Plea of “ Justice ’* 

It is claimed that the recommendations of the Majority 
Report were made in the interests of “bare justice.” But 
the proposed measure is justice with a vengeance, and in- 
volves injustice to many. First, of all, no permanent set- 
tlement can ever be just in a world where economic condi- 
tions are always changing. The State must be in a posi- 
tion to demand of its citizens according to its wants and 
according to their ability to pay. A permanent settlement 
mortgages the interests and resources of the future genera- 
tions in perpetuity. This gives away the unearned increment 
to private individuals and defrauds the Stale of its just rights. 
The authors of the Permanent Settlement committed a great 
blunder in so far as they introduced an inelastic element in 
the fiscal system, greatly retarding our progress; and it 
would have been even more so had the Permanent Settle- 
ment been made with the ryot. In trying to set right one 
blunder by another, we will only be multiplying blunders. 
The Committee want to mete out justice, but it must be justice 
all round. In my opinion, the Report has done scant justice 
to the State. The point of view of the State, its rights and 
necessities, whether in regard to ownership of the soil or the 
needs of the revenue, has not been given the consideration 
it deserves. 

Secondly, the “justice” that is being sought to be done 
is misplaced. There is no guarantee that the actual tiller of 
the soil is going to benefit by the proposed measure. On 
the other hand, the many intermediaries between the zamin- 
dar and the cultivator will prevent the benefits from per- 
colating to the tilling classes. Therefore, absence land- 
lordism will continue with the inevitable results, namely, 
rack-renting and inefficient production. Time has proved 
that Lord Cornwallis committed a mistake in conferring pro- 
prietary rights in the soil on the zamindar. Let us take a 
lesson and let us not repeat the mistake by perpetuating one 

F, 2 
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more dead-wall against the progress of agricultural econo- 
my; for, the small middleman is even more rapacious th^ 
the big. From certain evidences collected by the Commit- 
tee, it is known that in some areas these middlemen take 
from the actual cultivator more than four times what they 
pay to the zamindar. Agricultural economy in the West is 
much less burdened with middlemen in land. An essential 
part of any land reform to-day must be relief to the tiller of 
the soil. If this is not done to-day, our hands may be forced 
for a more radical reform to-morrow. It is a pity that the 
Committee has ignored this important point. 

Other Points 

Considerations of space do not permit my referring to 
the other objectionable points in the Majority Report. Rents 
are sought to be fixed on the rates of 1802. Waram (batai) 
is to be commuted at 1801 prices. The equality and wisdom 
of this measure have been effectively questioned. The 
waste lands are sought to be assigned to the ryots on the 
assumption that they are communal lands, lands which 
originally belonged to the village community. I must point 
out here that Sir Thomas Munro acted in exactly the op- 
posite manner. For him the breaking up of the 
waste was the grand source of the State’s finances. 
The conversion rates have been questioned. Benefits from 
opening up new irrigation works are denied to the zamin- 
dar, while throughout India they are claimed and enjoyed 
by the State as the landlord in ryotwari areas. Crop-war 
rates are condemned, but I claim that they are a most equit- 
able arrangement and must be introduced in the ryotwari 
areas also. This will be much-needed corrective to the 
present conception of land revenue as a tax on land and not 
on income. Immense importance is attached to the cur- 
rency ratio as being the root of all evils — a rather unten- 
able proposition. These are some of the important defects 
of the Majority Report. 

IruxdeqVMcy of the Enquiry 

Finally it must be said that a right approach to the 
problem has not been made. More important than the 
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juridical relationship between the landlord and the tenant are 
<tbe economic results of this system. Are the rents in the 
zamindari areas oppressive? Is the tenure of a zamin ryot 
insecure? Is the zamindari settlement conducive to the 
economic development of the country? Are lands properly 
utilized? Is cultivation more inefficient, marketing more 
difficult, indebtedness more crushing, in the zamindari areas 
than elsewhere? Has the zamindari system worked in a 
way detrimental to the economic welfare of the country? 
These are all most relevant points, and yet little useful in- 
formation on these is found in the Report. A lot of 
material has been gathered on some of these topics, but 
there is no relationship whatever between the evidence and 
the recommendations. Such procedure is unprecedented in 
the history of Indian legislation. A question is sought to 
be decided merely on the grounds of certain interpretations 
of regulations and statements of a by-gone century. This 
hardly fits in with legislation concerning living problems. 
These must be tackled on their own merits with due consi- 
deration of the State’s interests. 

It has been said that the zamindari system is a fifth 
wilt el to the coach. The defects of the zamindari system 
arc fundamental. Firstly, it is a permanent settlement. A 
permanent settlement is unsuitable whether it is made with 
the zamindar or with another intermediary, because it gives 
to private persons the unearned increment from land which 
ought to go to the State, as it is the result of social progress. 
This was Ripon’s chief argument against permanent settle- 
ment being introduced in the ryotwari areas. Secondly, 
zamindari settlement is a system that permits a long 
chain of middlemen to perpetually exploit the scanty 
resources of the country. Thirdly, it is certain that it has 
not resulted in those lasting benefits expected of it by its 
authors. Therefore, land reform is urgently called for; 
but what is required is a thorough overhauling of the system 
with a view to devising a more suitable arrangement. There 
is no use tinkering with the problem. As Mr. A. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, a member of the Committee, has pointed 
out in his dissenting Minute, the Majority Report is only per- 
petuating the zamindari settlement. Those who went to 
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remove the fifth wheel are seeking to add a wheel within a 
wheel. The proper solution may be to remove the fifth wheel, 
and if an equitable scheme of compensation is agreed upon, 
one cannot see why the zamindari system cannot be liquidat* 
ed and all land in the Province brought under a uniform 
system, in which the interests of the cultivator and the State 
will be amply provided for. It is well-known that in Japan 
the feudal estates of the Samurai were liquidated by the state 
giving compensation. The money thus liberated found its 
way into trade and industry and paved the way for Japan’s 
industrial pre-eminence. 

Conclusion 

The Committee, mainly on juridical grounds, conclude 
that the ryot is the proprietor of the soil and that rents were 
permanently fixed in 1802. It has been shown above that 
even on juridical grounds these conclusions are not 
unshakable. A permanent settlement on the rates of 1802 
will be unjust to many parties. In fact, if we go back to 
the grain rents of 1801, this would be found extortionate, 
having been generally 50 to 60% of the gross produce. 
The rents fixed in 1802 cannot be the proper basis for the 
rents now. What the zamindari ryots have always asked for 
is an approximation to the neighbouring ryotwari rates. It 
is not clear why the Majority Report has not considered this 
proposal. The land system in the zamindari areas is highly 
defective, and it must be drastically overhauled, but the bill 
as drafted by the Committee will not lead to such an over- 
hauling; on the other hand, such legislation will lead to 
financial embarrassments in the State, and may fan the flame 
of social discontent among the cultivating classes, not only in 
the zamindari but in ryotwari tracts also. It is true the 
Committee has collected a lot of data, although not on all 
the relevant points, but these have been imperfectly utilized. 
A fuller consideration of the questions has therefore become 
necessary. Matters having proceeded so far, the status quo 
is now out of the question; we must go forward, but proceed 
in the right manner and devise such a land system as would 
enable us to stave off social unrest and maximise the eco- 
nomic welfare of the rural masses. 



A SCHEME FOR THE SURVEY OF RURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS IN INDIA 

BY 

B. G. Ghate, Ph.D. (London) 

The Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees of 1929-31 attempted an examination of certain 
aspects of the problem of rural indebtedness in India and 
collected a great deal of information on the subject through 
intensive village surveys and other sources. But, for vari- 
ous reasons, their findings have lost much of their import- 
ance from the point of view of economic analysis and ad- 
ministrative policy. In the first place, these Committees 
were severely handicapped by the fact that the previous in- 
formation on the exact nature of the debt-structure of Indian 
agriculture was altogether too vague to afford any basis for 
generalisation, since, before the publication of their reports, 
it was not possible to estimate even approximately the 
total volume of indebtedness. The entire work of planning 
and organising these enquiries, therefore, devolved upon 
the«e Committees and there is every ground for 
believing that they received practically no guidance 
from the Central Committee in respect of the methods of 
investigation to be pursued. It will be shown below that 
the lack of guidance from the Central Committee and the 
lack of collaboration among the Provincial Committees them- 
selves were responsible for the different methods adopted 
for estimating the volume of debt; and it will also be shown 
that these methods differed from each other in no manv 
ways that the figures for debt per acre, debt per rural 
family, etc., are hardly comparable as between the various 
nrovinces. 

There is also an enormous volume of evidence to show 
that these Committees failed to envisage the problem as a 
whole and concentrated their attention only on certain as- 
pects. These were (a) the total volume of debt and (6) the 
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great growth of indebtedness during recent years. It would 
appear from a careful perusal of their reports that they 
were not clear in their own minds as to what information 
was necessary for estimating the “burden of debt” as 
opposed to the “volume of debt.” In order to appreciate 
the full implications of the problem, it is necessary not 
merely to estimate the volume of debt but also to examine 
the structure of that debt. The term the “structure of 
debt” may be taken as denoting the following essential 
relationships, namely, those between: — 

(1) the lender and the borrower; 

(2) the volume of an individual's debt and his 

income; 

(3) the burden of debt charges and the cost of 

production; and 

(4) the amounts of seasonal debt and the total 

debt. 

The figures relating to the total volume of debt do not 
convey any meaning as to the. burden of debt, because it is 
possible that the distribution of debt may be so uneven that 
the large debts of a small minority may give an impression 
that the average debt per head is also great. The figures 
of total debt do not again throw any light on the proportion 
of seasonal debt to permanent or long-term debt. In every 
agricultural country of the world, the farmer has to incur 
large debts for financing the growth of crops, and informa- 
tion regarding the seasonal debt in a particular country is 
of vital importance in dealing with problems connected with 
rural credit. Such information is not available for India, 
and, except by a few Provincial Committees, no attempt was 
even made to estimate the seasonal debt and the long-term 
debt of the Province. It is also possible that the high 
rates of interest charged by the money-lender are purely 
nominal in the sense that the creditor never expects to 
realise them. Moreover, the burden of debt can only be 
estimated by the proportion that the debt-charges bear to the 
net income per year; and it cannot be done unless there is 
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t«liable information regardit^ the family budgets of a 
representatively large number of cultivators. 

It would not, therefore, be far from the truth to say that 
the problem of rural indebtedness in India has not yet receiv- 
ed the scientific analysis that its importance calls for. If there 
had been a greater collaboration between the Provincial 
Committees and if the problem had first been properly 
defined, it is probable that the labours of these Committees 
would have yielded much better results and that their find- 
ings would have served as a good basis for legislative 
measures to combat rural indebtedness and would have also 
presented a clearer economic analysis of the problem. 

It is, therefore, suggested that as far as possible the 
future methods of investigation should be such as would be 
expected to throw the greatest light on the relationships 
involved in the debt-structure; and as far as possible, they 
should also be based on a scheme which could be uniformly 
applicable to all the provinces. The figures in respect of 
debt, which is closely connected with the economic welfare 
of the cultivator, would then furnish a basis for comparing 
one tract in a particular province with another or one pro- 
vince with another. The object of this paper is to devise 
a scheme which would avoid all the drawbacks of the 
schemes adopted by tlie Provincial Banking Committees and 
which would also be suitable to all the Provinces alike. 

Generally speaking, the Provincial Banking Committees 
adopted one or the other of the following methods for the 
estimation of the volume of total debt: — 

Method I — An attempt to estimate the debt per head 
of the rural population and hence the total debt 
of the province. 

Method II — An estimate of the total debt based on 
the statements of indebtedness of the members 
of the co-operative societies. 

Method in — An estimate by means of sampling of 
the relation between the total secured and un- 
secured debt and thereby the calculation of the 
total debf. 
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Method IV — ^The method of sampling and obtaining 
detailed figures regarding indebtedness through 
intensive house-to-house enquiries. 


Method / 

An Estimate of the Total Debt by Simple Sampling 

This method was adopted by the Bombay, Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa Banking Committees. The object of this 
method was to obtain through intensive village surveys the 
actual indebtedness of a certain number of cultivators from 
various parts of the province, and on the basis of these 
figures to deduce the average indebtedness per head of the 
rural population. 

This method can best be explained by describing the 
procedure adopted by the Bombay Committee. The Com- 
mittee first grouped the different parts of the province into 
ten tracts on the basis of similarity in (a) soil, (6) rainfall, 
(c) crops and (d) agricultural and business conditions. 
These ten tracts were treated separately. 

From the information obtained from a few village 
surveys in each of these tracts, averages were obtained for 
each group in regard to (o) indebtedness per head, (b) debt 
per acre and (c) debt as a multiple of land revenue. In 
order to estimate the total debt of the Presidency, the agri- 
cultural population of each tract was multiplied by the 
average amount of debt per head in that tract, and similar 
figures were thus obtained for all the tracts. Finally, the 
addition of the figures so obtained was taken to represent 
the total debt of the Presidency. 

This method is subject to criticism on the following 
grounds: — 

(i) From the point of view of statistical method, it is 

not possible to divide a whole province into 
tracts on the basis of homogeneity. 

(ii) It does not furnish any basis for determining 

the margin of error and the seta of multiples 
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u«»cl are so numerous that the chances of 
error are generally maximised. 

(til) Even if such a method succeeded in accurately 
estimating the volume of total debt, it would 
not throw any light on the various essential 
relationships necessary for estimating the 
burden of debt and the structure of that 
debt. 

In short, this method is altogether too simple to furnish 
any reliable information as to the exact nature of the debt- 
structure and the results obtained therefrom are statistical- 
ly unreliable. 


Method // 

An Estimation of the total Debt based on the 
Statements of Indebtedness of the 
Members of Co-operative 
Societies 

This method was first adopted by Darling in his 
“ Punjab Peasant.” His estimation of the total debt of the 
Punjab was based on the statement regarding indebtedness 
which every member of the co-operative society has to sub- 
mit; and it was assumed that “the co-operative population 
was representative of the whole as it included all classes of 
proprietors.” From the statements regarding indebtedness 
of about 44,000 members, it was found that mortgage debt 
was 45 per cent of the whole. On the basis of the figure 
for secured or mortgage debt supplied by the Registration 
Department, the total debt of the Province was deduced, 
since the statements regarding the indebtedness of the mem- 
bers of co-operative societies showed that secured debt was 
about 45 per cent of the whole. The Punjab Banking Com- 
mittee made certain modifications and revised Darling’s 
estimate for 1921 so as to make it applicable for the year 
1929. 

In tbe absence of funds for the house-to-house enquiry 
which will be suggested below, this method has great 
P. 3 
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advantage over any other method. In the first place, the 
statements regarding the indebtedness of the members of 
co-operative societies are readily available in every Pro- 
vince; and these statements taken together with other docu- 
ments which are also available, can furnish a great deal of 
information regarding the distribution of debt, the purposes 
for which it was contracted, the average debt per rural 
family according to size of the holding of diat family, etc. 

■ But the drawback of this method would always lie in 
the fact that the co-operative population cannot be held to 
be representative of the whole. In some provinOM, the 
co-operative movement is so backward that only a certain 
class of cultivators is attracted by it; and experience shows 
that it is not always the representative class. Moreover, this 
method has all the drawbacks of the following method, be- 
cause it will be shown below that the proportion between 
“secured” and “unsecured” debt is a very unreliable guide 
for estimating the total debt. 

Methods III 

An Estimation by Simple Sampling of the Relation 
between Secured and Unsecured debt and hence 

the total debt 

This method was adopted by the Madras and the 
United Provinces Committees. It relies chiefly on (n) esti- 
mating the total secured debt of the province and (6) by 
intensive village surveys to estimate the proportion b^ 
tween secured and unsecured debt. TTiis proportion is 
applied to the whole province and on the basis of the secur- 
ed debt, which can be deduced front the reports of the 
Registration Department, the total debt of the Province is 
then estimated. 

The annual reports of the Registration Department 
specify all transactions such as mortgages, bonds, sales, 
gifts, etc., involving a property of Rs. 50 or more. Hence 
the “secured debt” may be taken as consisting of debts up to 
the value of Rs. 50 or so, incurred on any security, while 
an “urwetured debt” is a debt obtained on persbnal sedtiily. 
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It WM claimed by the Madras and U.P. Committees 
that it was possible to obtain a good indication of the total 
secured agricultural debt from the annual reports of the 
Registration Department. But the “secured debt” incurred 
^nng a particular year does not by itself constitute the 
total debt, because the total secured debt consists of an ac- 
cumulation of many years’ secured indebtedness. For ex- 
ample, a cultivator may borrow Rs. 100 by mortgaging a 
part of his farm in one year and he may contract a debt of Rs. 
200 the next year by mortgaging the whole of his farm. 
His total secured debt, is, therefore, (Rs. 100-|-200) Rs. 300, 
though in a particular year he may have incurred the secured 
debt of (Mily Rs. 100 or Rs. 200. Hence it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to determine the average duration of a 
bond and of a mortgage. This is done by taking numer- 
ous averages which are in themselves very complicated and 
unreliable, llius, if it is found that the average duration 
of a mortgage is 5 years and that of a bond 3 years, the 
total secured debt is taken as consisting of: — 

(i) The total mortgage debt of the previous five 
years or the mortgage debt of a particular year 
multiplied by 5, 

Plus 

(it) The total bond debt of the previous three years 
or the bond debt of a particular year multi- 
plied by 3. 

Having thus estimated the amount of secured debt, 
it is necessary to establish some kind of relationship between 
secured and unsecured debt. This can be done by making 
intensive village surveys and if it is found that the secured 
debt is, say, equal to the unsecured debt, then the total debt 
is twice the secured debt as deduced from the reports of the 
Registration Department. 

This method is open to grave criticism on the following 
grounds: — 

(i) The average duration of a bond or mortgage is 
not specified in the deed and any averages 
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regarding average duration are bound to be 
highly conjectural. The Madras Committee 
was seriously divided on this question and 
Prof. P. J. Thomas, the economist on that 
Committee, maintained that any estimate of 
the duration of bonds or mortgages is based 
on insufficient data and is bound to be 
misleading. 

(ii) There is no ground whatever to believe that the 
amounts specified in mortgage or bond deeds 
are necessarily the amounts borrowed. 

(Hi) The Registration Department makes no dis- 
tinction between an agricultural and a non- 
agricultural mortgage and the figures for 
secured debt obtained from Registration 
statistics have also to allow for this 
fact. And as it is extremely difficult to 
find out which mortgage is on agricultural 
property and which is purely commercial, 
another factor of a highly unreliable nature 
has to be introduced in estimating agricul- 
tural secured debt only. 

In short, this method is altogether too unsatisfactory to 
give correct results, since it is based on far too many aver- 
ages and all these averages are almost conjectural. More- 
over, it has to use far too many sets of multiples and an 
error in any of them may greatly vitiate the total esti- 
mates of debt. But the greatest drawback of this method 
is that it does not throw any light on the debt structure and 
aims entirely at estimating the volume of debt only. 

Method TV 

The Method of Simple Sampling based on Intensive 
Village Surveys 

T^is was the method adopted by the C. P. Banking 
Committee. At the very outset, the Committee decided to 
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rejea the Methods II and 111. In the Erst place, in view 
of the comparative backwardness of the co-operative move- 
ment in the Province, it was decided that it would be errone- 
ous to assume that the co-operative population is representa- 
tive of the whole. Secondly, half of the Province is mal- 
guzari and the other half is ryotwari. Under the malguzari 
system of land tenure, the tenant-cultivator generally ob- 
tains the lease of his land for a specified term of years and 
if he is a “ permanent tenant,” he cannot be ejected except 
in exception^ circumstances. But neither of them can alie- 
nate or mortgage or transfer their lands, the proprietary 
rights being vested in the malguzar or the zamindar. Hence, 
the figures for secured debt do not throw any light on the 
indebtedness of these tenants because they have no mortgage 
security to offer. It was, therefore, necessary that some 
new method should be evolved for the requirements of this 
Province and it was decided that as much data as possible 
should be obtained from house-to-house enquiries and 
intensive village surveys. 

At the time of the Banking Enquiry Committee a re- 
settlement was in progress in four districts of the province. 
The Committee sent a detailed questionnaire to the Settle- 
ment Officers and compiled a full statement regarding the 
indebtedness of every cultivator from the answers received 
from these officers. 

In the remaining 18 districts of the province a simple 
sampling method was adopted. The whole of the province, 
as in Bombay, was divided into four groups on the basis of 
similarity in soil, rainfall, productivity and economic condi- 
tions. Each of these groups was then divided into taluks 
and a few of the “typical villages” in each of these taluks 
were intensively surveyed by the special officers appointed 
by the Committee. In order to secure a uniformity of 
results, a detailed questionnaire was sent to them and they 
were asked to make any special remarks on separate sheets 
of paper. After the questionnaire had been returned, the 
Committee split itself into sub-committees and these 
sub-committees toured some of the villages surveyed by the 
officers and made independent enquiries to check their re- 
sults. 
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In this way, excluding the four districts in which reve* 
nue re-settlement was in progress and where every culti- 
vator was brought under examination, out of the remaining 
30,000 villages over 6,000 were intensively surveyed with a 
view to bringing “ under examination the individual indebt- 
edness of all the cultivators in them.” The Committee thus 
succeeded in obtaining a debt census of over 2 lakhs of 
cultivators and the results were then classified and present- 
ed in their report in a systematic form. 

This method would seem to be the best one as it has 
numerous advantages over any other. In the first place, the 
number of cultivators brought under examination in this 
province was far in excess of those examined in any other 
province. Secondly, this method is independent of the 
statements of co-operative population in respect of indebted- 
ness and avoids all the complications of the Madras method 
in deducing mortgage indebtedness and the ratio of mortgage 
debt to the total debt. 

The greatest advantage of this method, however, lies in 
the fact that it helps us to elucidate the debt structure of the 
provincial agriculture. Perhaps no other Banking Commit- 
tee had been able to throw so much light on the problem of 
rural indebtedness as the C.P. Committee has done, and 
some of their findings may be summarised here to elucidate 
the results that can be obtained from such a method of 
investigation : 

( 1) “ In Berar at the existing land values the per- 

centage of debt to the total land value of the 
cultivated acreage is only 17 per cent and 
the cultivator, therefore, is far from being 
insolvent.” 

(2) “ 3 9 per cent of the cultivators are hopelessly 

indebted and their debts amount to 37 4 per 
cent of the total provincial debt.” 

(3) “There is a small percentage of perstms who 

are hopelessly indebted and who are respon- 
sible for a very substantial proportion of the 
total indebtedness. At the other extreane. 
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tbere comes a mudi lai^er percentage of 
persons who are not indebted at ali. And 
betwera these , two extremes, come the culti- 
vators who are indebted in varying degrees.” 

(4) “The costs of maintenance and the costs of 
cultivation for the whole of the province have 
been obtained and the proportion of debt 
charges to the net income per year has also 
been estimated.” 

A Scheme for Future Debt Surveys in India 

The C.P. method has, however, one serious drawback. 
Only one village, “ typical ” or “ representative ” in the 
judgment of the Committee, was surveyed in each taluk. 
As Prof. Bowley and Mr. Robertson point out in their 
Scheme for an Economic Census of India, it is difficult or 
almost impossible to decide as to which village is representa- 
tive or typical either of a taluk or of province. From the 
statistical point of view, a village which is typical of a 
special area may not be typical of each district and much 
less of a whole province. The fundamental condition for 
obtaining a total or average based on a sampling enquiry is 
that every unit in the aggregate shall have an equal chance of 
being included. This condition can be satisfied by several 
methods, but the method advocated by Prof. Bowley and Mr. 
Robertson has been successfully followed in other investi- 
gations and it is proposed that the selection of villages for 
intensive debt surveys should also be based on the method 
suggested in the Scheme for an Economic Census of India 
by these authorities. 

In order to obtain a representative sample of villages 
it is necessary to survey between 200 to 300 villages in each 
province according to the population and the size of that 
province. All the villages in the Province should first be 
arranged in some definite order. This may take the form 
of an alphabetical order, or, as the report points out, “ there 
is no objection in arranging the taluks in an order that 
corresponds to various types of cultivation, if this is done be- 
fo|e selection is mtide from the ordered list,” 
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Let US suppose that there are 86,618 villages in the 
province and that it has been estimated that 200 village 
surveys would give representative averages. Then every 
86618/200th village or about 430th village should 
be surveyed from the list of villages obtained by arranging 
them in the definite order mentioned above. “^JTien a vil- 
lage has once been selected by the process described, no 
other can be substituted for it without grave risk of error, 
however untypical it is or however difficult to investigate; 
because each peculiar and remote village must have the 
same chance of inculsion, as the village regarded as typical 
on a priori grounds.” 

The results obtained can then be checked by methods 
given by Prof. Bowley and Mr. Robertson and, if necessary, 
further checks can always be devised by different statistical 
methods. 

Having fixed the number of villages to be surveyed and 
having made the selection from the list arranged in the 
definite order mentioned above, the selected village should 
be surveyed with a view to obtaining a detailed information 
regarding rural indebtedness. The object of such enquiries 
should not be purely academic and it should always be borne 
in mind that accurate information regarding the distribu- 
tion of debt, the ratio of seasonal and permanent debt, the 
rates of interest, the costs of production, etc., would furnish 
a clearer basis for legislative measures to combat rural 
indebtedness. In short, the purpose of such surveys should 
be strictly practical. 

The main heads of enquiry should be as follows: — 
(A) INTRODUCTORY 

(t) A short description of the village, its total popu- 
lation, the form of land-tenure and agricul- 
tural conditions. 

{ii) Land-tenure, number of cultivators grouped 
according to the system of tenure and the 
number of persons who have no land at all. 

Mos* of the information under this group can be checked 
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from the booke kept in the various departments, such as 
Land-Revenue Department, Registration Department, etc. 

(B) ASSETS OF THE CULTIVATOR 

(i) The size of holding, the value per acre of land, 

the value of produce. 

(ii) The amount of land revenue or rent. 

(Hi) The sources of income from subsidiary indus- 
tries, dairy product, etc. 

(C) THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE CULTIVATOR 

(i) The kinds of crops grown, the prices of crops, 

the total gross income. 

(ii) The cost of production including rent or land- 

revenue. 

(iu) The size of the family, the incidental earnings 
of the dependents, etc. 

(D) DEBT CENSUS 

(i) Total debt. 

(ii) Debt on personal and mortgage security. 

(iii) The times when these debts were contracted. 

(it)) Rates of interest charged, the actual amount of 
money paid during the previous five years for 
debt repayment and interest charges, etc. 

(v) The names of money-lenders, a list to be ob- 
tained from them regarding the number of 
debtors and a full statement regarding the 
debts of each individual debtor, 

(E) OBJECTS OF DEBT 

Attempts to classify debts as productive and unproduct- 
ive should be given up; and the objects of debt should be 
broadly classified as follows; — 

F. 4 
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(i) Ginieral purposes of maintenance and produc- 

tion. 

(ii) Extraordinary objects such as social deremonies, 

litigation, etc. 

(F) SOURCES OF DEBT 

Such as from co-operative societies, Government, 
money-lenders, etc. 

It is suggested that a separate form for each family 
should be filled in by the investigator and after all the forms 
have been collected a combined statement could then be 
prepared for each village and the province or district as a 
tvhole. The form for the family is shown in Schedule I and 
for the village or province in Schedule il. 

The question regarding the personnel of an economic 
enquiry which can also have an important political bearing 
is always difficult to decide. It is clear from the nature of 
this enquiry that the personnel must largely consist of people 
who are well acquainted with village conditions and who 
can also command the conlidence of the villager. The 
Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry has undertaken a num- 
ber of village surveys, but it is doubtful whether such 
organisations will have the financial resources to conduct a 
large enquiry of this kind. The best thing would, therefore, 
be the appointment of a committee to be appointed by each 
Provincial Government consisting of: — 

fa) An economist as Chairman, 

(b) A landlord as member. 

(c) A money-lender as member. 

(d) A member of the Legislative Assembly as 

member and 

(e) A revenue officer as secretary. 

The Provincial Governments should also lend the ser- 
vices of the subordinate revenue stuff to these Committees 
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and the preliminary work of carrying out house-to-house 
enquiries should be entrusted to this staff. The Committees 
should then tour most of the villages so surveyed and check 
the results obtained. The work of sorting out the informa- 
tion for Schedule II should then be completed by the Commit- 
tee, and the object of the report of this Committee should be 
to analyse all the relationships involved in the debt-structure 
and to make recommendations regarding the formulation 
of a debt policy based on the information obtained through 
intensive village surveys. 

HCHEDULE I 


A Stotenicnt Showin^^ the Debt of Eneh Individual in the Village 




Total Number of CultiYators and Landless Labourers 
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THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE: A REPLY 
TO SOME OF THE CRITICISMS 


BY 

Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, M.A., M.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Dub.). 

Head of the Department of Economics, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad {Deccan). 

My State and Economic Life was published two years 
ago. It has been extensively reviewed both in this country 
and abroad. 1 have derived tremendous amount of benefit 
from some of the reviews. It is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to me that the level of these reviews was very high, and 
with very minor exceptions the suggestions put forward by 
the reviewers were of a constructive nature. It is not the 
purpose of this article to answer any of my critics indivi- 
dually or to start a defensive battle of words, but my main 
aim in writing this article is to clarify some points. Two 
things have prompted me to write this article: firstly, the 
publication of my State Banks for India, in which I have 
advocated the active participation of the state in developing 
banking in this country and secondly, my acceptance of the 
membership of the Sub-Committee on Agricultural Market- 
ing and Finance of the National Planning Committee. It is 
said that both these things are against the views which 1 
expressed in my ‘State and Economic Life’ in which it is 
alleged that I advocated a policy of non-intervention by the 
state and deprecated all economic planning. I have been so 
much misunderstood that I can hardly flatter myself to have 
made my ideas clear. The main criticism that has been 
levelled against by book is that it was too late in the day to 
preach the doctrine of laissez faire and free trade especially 
when even England, the most ardent champion of these 
doctrines, has abandoned them. I am afraid that without the 

30 
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least disposition to be intransigent, I am quite unconvinced 
with the arguments that have been put forward by my critics 
against my main thesis. Without any further apologies I 
think it is best if 1 directly confine myself to make my thesis 
as clear as 1 possibly can. I quite realise the controversial 
nature of the subject dealt in that book and a good deal of 
misunderstanding will be removed if the motive force of 
writing this treatise is always kept in view. I mentioned 
this in po ambiguous words in my preface. For the sake of 
clarity I repeat those words again : “ The subject which is 

discussed in the following pages is of a highly controversial 
nature, and a good deal of misunderstanding is bound to arise 
if the motives of the author are not taken into consideration. 
The chief motive which has impelled me to undertake this 
work is my desire to bring to the notice of my countrymen 
the changes which the post-war European economy is under- 
going, how far the policy of economic nationalism has been 
fostered, and what might be its effects on our exports.” 

The chief criticism that has been levelled against my 
book is that it is now too late in the day to argue the case 
for free trade and “let alone” policy. Personally I too be- 
lieve that under the present circumstances when the feelings 
of economic nationalism are so strong, the tariff barriers are 
so unsurmountable and the state control in so many countries 
is so rigid, it will be a folly of the first magnitude for any 
practical man to advise a country to adopt a policy of “let 
alone ” and free trade. Now I may be pertinently question- 
ed that if I also personally believe what 1 have just written 
how or why on earth am I to defend my thesis. I have also 
been blamed to be inconsistent in the same book by advocat- 
ing a policy of non-intervention in one part of the book and 
advising closer economic relations with the British Empire 
in the other. This seems to my critics the weakest part of 
my book, while, on the contrary, I think this is the strongest 
point of my thesis. Now I shall endeavour to my best to 
reconcile these two apparently conflicting notions. 

In order to appreciate my thesis I shall only ask for 
one favour from my readers, and that is, that they should 
keep in view that the book has been written by an aca- 
demic student of economics and not by a politician. The 
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conflict in my views is purely due to my beii^ realistic and 
not ignoring the things as they are. 

In the first part of my hook, I have examined purely 
from the theoretical point of view the advantages of univer- 
sal free trade and laissez-faire economy and showed its 
advantages with the nationedly controlled economy. I tun 
sure few will dispute with me that if for one moment we 
suppose that all the countries of the world willingly and 
honestly are prepared to remove all barriers to trade, capital, 
and men, and the world economy is based on territorial 
division of labour, the world, as a whole, will be economical- 
ly better oif than it is at present under conditions of control 
and restrictions. All the principal laws of economics are 
based on this assumption. The main function of economic 
analysis is to enable us to understand properly the various 
aspects of a given situation. We study how to make the 
best use of our resources and to derive maximum marginal 
utility from those. The economic analysis shows that, 
under conditions of universal free trade and the “ let alone” 
policy, the goal of maximum marginal utility could be 
achieved with the least amount of sacrifice. It may be said 
that this is too theoretical an assumption the parallel of 
which ever hardly existed in this world. But even taking 
the world as it was before 1914 with less economic restric- 
tions than there are to-day, we find that the world, on the 
whole, was better ofiF economically than as compared with 
the world of to-day. I took pains to point out that the 
results of state intervention in economic life have not been 
so glorious as their trumpeteers would make us believe. 
The following quotation from the World Economic Survey 
may be read with some benefit: — 

“ Despite the recovery so far achieved, unemployment in 
1934 was still more than double that in 1929. If the absorption 
of the unemployed should continue during the current year at the 
same rate as in 1934 the amount of unemployment in the world 
with production back to the 1929 level, would still be 75% greater 
than it was then. Yet the conclusion is irresistible that, until 
significant expansion of international trade is achieved, there will 
remain, despite substantial recoveries of national production, a 
‘ hard core of unemployment ’ in practically every industrial 
country. ' 
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It has been said that the system of laissez-faire has 
been responsible for the present chaotic condition of the 
world. I maintain that idl the present national conscious* 
ness, and the increasing tendencies towards autarky are re- 
sponsible for the present chaos. Only international free 
trade can bring lasting peace to the world. In a real and 
honest system of international trade {tolitically dependent 
countries have no values and the chances of world conflict 
are greatly lessened, at least all the economic causes of war 
are removed. At least in one important respect there is no 
difference between capitalism and socialism in that they 
both believe in universal free trade. In socialism there is 
a world state with no national barriers either for the move- 
ment of goods, or men or capital. In the capitalistic 
system there may be a number of states, but their govern- 
ments are expected to maintain law and order and to leave 
other things alone. It may be said that such a simple state 
of affairs, has never existed before, and it is futile to hope for 
its establishment in the future. This may not happen but, 
as economists, it is our duty to show the advantages of one 
system over the other. I for myself confined my studies to 
showing that the policy of state intervention, at least of 
haphazard state intervention, especially in a capitalistic 
system, has not been successful. It was with this end in 
view that I warned my countrymen that a good deal of dis- 
illusionment and dissatisfaction are bound to come to those 
who have pinned too much faith on the magic power of the 
state. Theoretically speaking, the system of free trade and 
laissez-faire is far superior to the policy of state intervention 
and economic control. Just as, morally speaking, self virtue 
is much better than imposed virtues. But just as no 
moralist who lives in this human world can ignore the 
human weaknesses, so no sensible economist can ignore the 
weaknesses of the state. If we find that our ideal system 
is not working smoothly and others are not playing the game 
fairly, we have to defend ourselves. TTie advantages of 
playing a fair game could only be secured when everybody 
was playing fair. A person would be more than simple 
who insisted on playing fair when everybody else was play- 
ing; foul. It was with the consciousness of this realisation 
F. 6 
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that in the world eibiated as it was, I considered, it was in the 
b««t interests of India to follow a fwlicy of closer econo- 
mic relatiotis with the Empire. My belief is that if one 
has to choose between two evils, he should choose the lesser 
one. 

I did not advocate that our industries should be left to 
the ruthless forces of competition as I have been mistmder- 
stood to have advocated. All that 1 said was that in view 
of the changed technique of economic warfare protection no 
longer was an adequate weapon to fight with and protection 
alone will not solve the difficulties of our industries. Al- 
though 1 pointed out at some length the disadvantages of 
state control but not for one moment 1 advocated a policy 
of rugged individualism. On page 187 I wrote, “ In the 
previous pages more than once we have pointed out the 
dangers of state control but it should not create an impres- 
sion on the readers that we are entirely against any inter- 
ference by the state. There are certain functions for which 
the state is very much suited and the results achieved would 
be very desirable. In regard to developing India’s indus- 
tries I pointed out in my preface that our industries stand 
more in need of better trained labour, better internal 
organisation and scientific management, of better facilities 
for marketing, than just an artificial protection from foreign 
competition.” Again on page 187, discussing the problem 
of Indian industries, I remarked, “ It is all the more desir- 
able that the state should follow the persuasive policy and 
should create facilities for industrial education, and create 
some Advisory Boards for advising Indian industries. I am 
sure if proper attention is devoted in this directkm we can 
dispense with high tariffs to quite a considerable extent, 
and achieve the desired end.” I would like my readers to 
specially note the words, ** dispense with high tariffs to quite 
a considerable extent.” My view will be better appreciated 
u the following lines on the same page are read with this, 
if certain industries are in need of help, especially the key 
industries, it is more preferable that they should directly be 
subsidised by the state. The policy of subsidising is certain- 
ly preferable to a policy of protection. In the case of sub- 
sidising better control cap be exercised and the accounts cm 
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be wa^died more carefully than in the case of protecticm. 
Unlike protective duties it is not regressive in its incidence 
and its burden is not inequitdl:de. llie public is more likely 
to take a keen and intelligent interest in industrial matters 
when it knows the mnount of subsidies given than under the 
system of protective tariffs. I fail to understand why Mr. 
Karve thinks it difficult to “ accept the view that subsidies 
will be less regressive in their incidence than tariffs.” 

For a healthy development of industries in India, 1 
advocated that, “ in my opinion the future policy of India 
should be directed towards developing medium*sized and 
smalhscale industries rather than large>scale industries. 
There are various industries that are connected widi i^ri> 
culture which could be developed. This will not only rapid- 
ly industrialise the country but will also provide a subsidiary 
occupation to our farmers who find that they cannot fully 
employ their time in agriculture. There is no reason why 
w« should not develop a dairy industry, a fruit-preserving 
and fruit-canning industry. Jam-making and various other 
allied industries might be started. I think, if proper steps 
are taken we can easily export these products to various other 
countries. The future salvation of India lies not in develop- 
ing a few large-scale industries in one or two provinces but 
in encouraging small industries all over the coimtry.” 

So far 1 have only attemitted to clarify some of the 
points, and 1 have tried to show that at no stage did 1 believe 
either in the absolute policy of “ let alone ” or in not 
developii^ the industrial resources of this country. I have 
shown that even for the industrial development of Ae country 
the help of the state is necessary and 1 advocated the policy 
of active help by the state in the form of subsidies. Now, 
two other points remain to be discussed, viz., the control of 
prices and economic planning. 

Control of Prices 

I shall mention the problem of control of prices very 
iHriefly as 1 have discussed it at some length somewhere else. 
The longest diapter of my book was on control of prices in 
which 1 examined various schemes of price control in some 
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of the leading countries of the world and my condusioos were 
that it is very difficult to control prices in the long run evoa 
by the most autocratic national government. The truth of 
diis is being well realised by various provincial governments 
of India who have been trying to control the prices of some 
commodities since the war. In this connection I am tempted 
to quote Sir William (?). 

“ Price is like a thermometer, and if you combine it with 
competition you get something like a thermostat — a more_ or less 
fiutoniatic regulator of the economic mechanism, encouraging pro- 
duction of things for which there is an effective demand, dis- 
couraging production of others, serving the comfort and conveni- 
ence of consumers. But if one is to use it in that way, it is 
essential to give the regulator a chance. An economist’s chief 
complaint against the world to-day is that the world at large is 
playing with prices and not allowing their regulator to function# 
The Americans have a story about a man who went into a room 
and looked at the thermometer which was somewhere well below 
freezing point. Gee,” he said, “ it’s cold,” and put his thumb 
on the bulb and sent tjie mercury up to summer neat. ITien be 
took off his coat and died of pneumonia. I sometimes wonder 
whether some of the people who think pushing up prices is a royal 
road to prosperity know more about the economic system than 
that man did about thermometers.” 

Therefore, I advocated that economic forces should be 
left to themselves# Mr. Lokanathan observes, if this view 
be correct, it ceases to be interesting to a people faced with 
the difficult day-to-day problems. Fortunately, it is not 
correct.” I fail to understand why this view is not correct. 
I quite realise as Mr. Lokanathan has pointed out that certain 
forces have come into operation which do not allow the eco* 
nomic situation to work smoothly, but who is mainly respon- 
sible for those forces? In the post-war period we have seen 
the ainazing jugglery of politicians and others in the form 
of various ill-conceived schemes to correct the economic 
system which has itself been poisoned by their own doings. 
I quite realise also that, at present, it is hardly possible to 
think that the world will be prepared to allow the economic 
forces to adjust themselves. But this does not mean that 
we cannot argue and prove theoretically the advantages of 
laissez-faire economics with government economics. It is 
very often misunderstood that the advocates of laissez-faire 
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did not favour any action or interference by the state. This 
is far from the truth. Positive interference by the state was 
recommended by Adam Smith and others against monopolies 
and other such restrictive combinations. I like to point out 
with the utmost force at my command that nowhere in my 
bcmk did 1 advocate that the state should not do anything or 
in no circumstances whatsoever state interference was desir- 
able. On the contrary, 1 deiinitely pointed out on page 187, 
that “ there are certam functions for which the state is very 
much suUed and the results achieved would be very desir- 
able.” I have further developed this thesis in my State 
Banks for India, where 1 have ^own that, in the field of 
banking, state action is more desirable Uum the private 
individualistic action. The state has a special responsibility 
towards controlling the banking system and I have quoted no 
less an authority than Adam Smith in support of this view. 

Economic Planning 

Almost every reviewer has disagreed with me in regard 
to my chapter on economic planning. 1 have given my 
utmost consideration and careful attention to the points 
raised by the reviewers, but 1 must say with due regard to 
modesty and without any disposition to be intransigent that 
as far as these observations are concerned, 1 am quite un- 
convinced. As a matter of fact, 1 regard that the fidl impli- 
cations of economic planning have not been properly under- 
stood by most economists in this country. This apparently 
seems rather a strong charge, but 1 am quite prepared to 
defend it. As economic planning is the burning topic of the 
day and divergent views are being expressed on this subject, 
I shall deal with the matter at some length. Before 1 
proceed to answer some of my critics I would like to state 
my views as clearly as 1 possibly can. In my preface to the 
book I pointed out, “ what is popularly now called planning 
is nothing but rationalisation and scientific management 
m>d 1 am a firm believer in that.” In Chapter 2, I pointed 
out not only the difficulties of economic planning but also the 
fundamental difficulty as to what we mean by planning. I 
pointed out that ‘‘it is very difficult to give any exact definition 
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of planning whitdi would command universals acceptaime. 
DtS'eiTeiit individuals are using it in different sense;” 1 have 
been confirmed in this view by the different ways in whidh 
die different reviewers have understood planning or would 
lifce to plan. ' For instance, Mr. Bhatnagar would like to 
“ pian for the nation as a whole and yet within the frame- 
work of that plan leave sufficient scope for individual liberty 
and individual initiative to have the fullest possil^e way.” 
But what would happen if individual liberty conflicts widi 
the national plan? In a system of perfect planning I have 
pointed out that individual interests will not only have to be 
sacrificed but ruthlessly slaughtered to the wishes of the 
central planning authority. Take for instance, Russia’s 
system of economic planning. There by planning is meant 
an absolute and complete surrender of individual rights and 
judgment in production, distribution, exchange and even in 
consumption to the supreme will of the state which guides the 
destinies of the nation on a plan prepared beforehand to 
which every individual must submit. You may be accustom- 
ed to eat wheat bread, but the state planning may think that 
in their system of planned economy more wheat should be 
exported and less consumed at home and the consumption of 
rye or other cereals is to be encouraged. You have tben got 
to dispose of your wheat according to the instructions of the 
planning board and be content to eat rye whether you like 
it or not. This is the extreme form of planning which is 
carried out in Russia. Mr. Bhatnagar does not like this sort 
of planning. He observes, “ that if in the name of general 
good the individual is to be reduced to the position of an 
automaton, in short, a slave of the central bureaucrats, then 
that planning with all its attendant efficiency in production 
is not worth having.” 

Mr. Karve believes that, “ our object must certainly be 
planned and regulated industrialisation.” Mr. Lokanathan 
observes, “ that a new way has to be found by which the 
abuses of the old system and the dangers of government 
planning may both be avoided.” He further realises, "to 
construct such new framework is undoubtedly a difficult task 
but it is dangerous to ignore, as Dr. Qureshi does, the true 
natuYe of the problem which fares the world at the presoit 
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momenL” 1 shall presently deal with the problem raised 
by Prof. Karve. In reply to Mr. Lokaoathan’s criticism I 
would like to make the following observations : 

It is said that economic mechanism no longer works 
smoothly and it is necessary to adjust it by means of plan- 
ning. But one may ask pertinently why is not the economic 
mechanism working as smoothly as it was before the war? 
The advocates of planning say ^at this friction is due to the 
inability of the present competitive system to adjust itself tr 
the changing circumstances. But the question arises ..s lo 
how the circumstances have changed and who has been 
lesponsible for the dbange? The present depression is the 
result of two forces: (1) That in the post-war period 
political interventions have been working in restricting the 
economic mechanism from functioning in its broadest sense, 
and (2) that these tendencies are mainly, if not ^itirely, the 
result of that policy. “ Now there can be little doubt,” 
writes Professor Robbins, ” that in the post-war period the 
capacity of the economic system to sustain shocks to adapt 
itself to a process of rapid change has been, as a result, 
impaired. The essence of pre-war capitalism was the free 
market .... in the sense that the buying and selling of 
goods and the factors of production were not subject to 
arbitrary interference by the state or strong monopolistic 
control .... Since the pre-war period it has tended to 
become more and more restricted.” “ 'I’he cartelization of 
industry, the growth of the strength of the trade unions, the 
multiplication of state control have created an economic 
structure which is certainly much less capable of rapid adap- 
tation to change than was the older, more competitive 
system.” 

The elements of rigidity and instability are the outcome 
of the policy of state intervention. How far planning will 
help to lessen this rigidity and instability is a question which 
we shall examine now. Planning, if it is to be successful, 
will have to be entrusted to some central authority and this 
involves a high degree of centralisation. If any system of 
industrialism is to be successful, it is necessary that there 
should be scope for free adjustment and free enterprise, ^d 
the controlling authority should be able |o take inim^ate 
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ffitul speedy action. Anybody who has the least experience 
of bureaucratic measures of control knows how rigid and 
inelastic these bodies are and how mudi red-tape is involved 
in doii^ even the most elementary business with them. The 
rigidity and inflexibility that are the two distinguishing 
features of the post-war depression period have been brou§d>t 
into existence by state intervention in various countries. 
The system of capitalistic enterprise has not failed because 
of any of the inherent defects in the system itself but because 
of the ill-conceived measures which have been adopted to set 
it right. Post-war economic tendencies have seriously 
obstructed this mechanism. “Wage rates have lost flex- 
ibility, the freedom of markets has been obstructed by cartels 
and monopolies frustrated by state policy, restrictions have 
been imposed on the exchange of goods and services between 
countries, individual countries have promoted control and 
bounty schemes, — these are the tendencies and policies which 
have caused a temporary breakdown of the prevailing eco- 
nomic system.” “ If recovery is to be maintained and future 
progress assured there must be a more or less complete 
reversal of government regulation of enterprise. The aim 
of government policy in regard to industry must be to create 
a field in which the forces of enterprise and the disposal of 
resources are once more to be governed by the market.” 

Now let us examine Mr. Karve’s proposition regarding 
planned and regulated industrialisation in this country and 
see how far this could be put into practice. Mr. Karve 
believes that “we cannot now escape from the natural 
demand of the present state of capitalism which is social 
control.” He further observes, that “ this need not, in fact, 
ought not to, make the end of legitimate individualism. With 
a socially inclined individualism we can secure the energy 
of private initiative and the justice of social union.” 
“llirough co-operation as much as through other mixed 
forms of economic activity that are being daily created the 
best of both the systems may be secured in so far as the 
pressure of events permit.” 

If Mr. Karve’s goal of planned and regulated industri- 
alisation could be secured through these means, I quite 
welcome his suggestions, But I gm afraid Mr. lUrve very 
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muck under-eatimates the requirements of planned and 
regulated industrialisation. In India the conflict between 
Various interests is so colossal that it cannot be solved by 
private initiative and at the same time enable us to achieve 
the end of planned and regulated industrialisation imder the 
capitalistic system. 

Most of the reviewers contemplate the system of plan- 
ned and regulated industrialisation in India under a system 
of private capitalism. If they had advocated such a system 
by abolishing capitalism and individualism in this country 
and had recommended a system of socialism in this coimtry, 
I would have agreed witli them theoretically. But to hope 
for planned and regulated industrialisation with state control 
in private hands is a contradiction in itself and we cannot 
achieve lasting results in the long run. Twenty years ago 
when we adopted the policy of protecting our industries 
everybody welcomed it, but most of us were slow to recognise 
its full implications. And those industrialists who so 
ardently advocated it on grounds of national welfare are not 
prepared to accept all its logical consequences. What are its 
logical consequences? (1) The state intervenes. (2) The 
level of tariffs is raised. (3) To begin with, the cost to the 
consumers generally increases. (4) If protection is given 
to a number of commodities, especially consumption goods, 
the cost of living increases. (5) If protection is given to 
production goods, the cost of production increases which 
hampers our exports or at least decreases the competitive 
position of our exporters. (6) It benefits the producers of 
those goods, the imports of which are protected. It has 
often been said that once a protection is given to an industry 
it is very difficult to take it away. Let us see how it happens. 
The protected industry is placed under a special privileged 
position in regard to the sale of goods produced by it. If a 
protective duty of .30% is levied on the import of a 
commodity it means that the cost of producing that commo- 
dity is probably 50% more as compared with other export- 
ing countries. Or later on when such an industry gains 
experience it begins to produce at lesser costs and mort 
money is available to distribute to its shareholders as profits. 
How many mill-owners are prepared to share these profits 
F. 6 
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with the government? Even to-day we find that a great hue 
and cry has been raised in this country against the taxing of 
war profits which are not at all due to any efforts of the 
mill-owners. At the same time we find that there has been a 
phenomenal rise in the shares on the stock exchange due to 
expectation of high profits. In December last when I went 
to Bombay to attend a meeting of the National Planning 
Committee, I went to the Stock Exchange and asked some 
friends as to why the prices of shares of cloth mills were 
rising. Personally, I could see no reason for the rise of 
prices of these shares considering the existing condition of 
the mill industry. I was told that my observations were 
quite correct but the shares were rising in expectation of the 
prolongation of the war and a further rise in the price of the 
mill cloth. Now suppose the war terminates. What will be 
the fate of the cloth-mill industry, especially of its share- 
holders? Suppose before the declaration of the war the 
price of a mill share was Rs. 100 and the mill was declaring 
a profit of 5%. Now owing to war boom the mill earns 
huge profis and decides to declare a dividend of 15%. If 
the rate of interest on other equally good securities does not 
rise above 5%, the share of this mill is three times as valu- 
able as compared with other securities. Consequently, the 
price of this share may rise up to Rs. 300, There will be 
a number of people who buy these shares at Rs. 300 instead 
of Rs. 100 and will be equally well-off as compared with 
holders of other securities as long as the rate of dividend 
remains 15%. But what happens when the war terminates? 
The closing of the last great war tells us this. There was a 
serious fall in the profits. A shareholder who had purchased 
a 100= rupee share for Rs, 300 now got 5% profit, which 
means that while previously he was getting 5% on his 
capital, now he got even less than 2%. Naturally this is a 
bad investment now. It reflected the bad condition of the 
mill industry and consequently a clamour was raised to save 
the industry from collapse and ruin by adequately protect- 
ing it. When the state had once interfered to protect the 
industry the natural and logical consequence is not only to 
control the profits payable to the shareholders and to fix a 
statutory limit to the appreciation of the shares, but 
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also to participate in the excess profits earned above the 
maximum. 

Just as the government had intervened to protect the 
mill-owners, it is also desirable that it should intervene in 
the interest of labourers to fix a maximum ( ?) wage which 
should allow not only for necessaries of life but also for 
conventional necessaries and some comforts. If the mill- 
owners are found to be inefficient, the logical consequence of 
state intervention will be that the state itself should under- 
take productions. Thus the furthest consequence of state 
intervention is state ownership and socialisation of the means 
of production. 

Are our planners prepared to go so far? Are the mill- 
owners in India, who have been yearning for state interven- 
tion on their behalf for granting them protection, saying that 
such intervention was in the interest of the country, prepared 
to welcome the action of the state in regard to limitation of 
profits, social insurance minimum wage and other such 
allied problems. If the answer to these problems is in the 
affirmative, 1 support state intervention wholeheartedly. 
But, unfortunately, there are no signs to show that the 
answer is likely to be given in the affirmative. 

The Congress governments during their short regime 
have done very little to exercise any control in the industrial 
field. But even the very little that they have done is being 
looked upon in industrial circles with apprehension. They 
cannot both eat their cake and have it. Either they should 
be left to their own fate or they should be prepared to submit 
themselves to the proper control of the state. My opinion 
is that effective planning is not feasible under the capitalistic 
system. 


Planning for India 

If planning is to achieve any success, the Planning 
Authority must be in possession of up-to-date information 
and knowledge about all aspects of economic life, and must 
also be able to use this knowledge. Detailed data should 
be available about the state of existing production and trade, 
the distribution of income between the different classes of 
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the csountry, the organisation of industry and its technical 
equipment; the composition of its population, its geographi- 
cal distribution, and the trend of changes. These are some 
of the few most important subjects about which detailed 
information must be available. And above all, the Plan- 
ning Authority must possess a very high degree of adminis- 
trative skill and should be able to use the data properly. 
The planning of one family’s affairs is not by any means 
an easy job, and when it comes to planning the natural 
resources of the country, it appears to be a superhuman job. 
The question of planning the economic resources of India 
under the present system is out of practical politics 
altogether. Planning, in its broadest sense, could only be 
undertaken in countries where the means of production are 
collectively owned. Planning under the capitalistic system 
where means of production are owned individually and the 
Central Planning Authority has no control over them is not 
possible and any planning measures untlertaken in a system 
of capitalistic enterprise are doomed to failure. In the 
system of capitalistic'enterprise, production is undertaken 
with a view to individual profit and firms cannot be compel- 
led to take any action which may not be of direct gain to 
them. In such a system conflict is bound to arise. Another 
practical difficulty which a Planning Authority will have to 
face in India is the lack of any reliable data and the in- 
availability of statistics about even the most vital subjects. 
Another difficulty is the impossibility of adequate economic 
calculations. This difficulty arises because of the absence 
of any definite measure to the wants of consumers. The 
Planning Authority before making its programmes for pro- 
duction must have some sort of idea as to the ultimate end 
of production. If the final end of production is consump- 
tion, it becomes necessary that we should have some agency 
at our disposal to find out the exact needs of the consumers. 
If the consumers are left free to make their own choice they 
will upset the planning, as individual tastes differ, while on 
the other hand, if we assume that no freedom of choice is 
left to the consumers then planning means tyranny of the 
first magnitude. It will be a superhuman task for the con- 
trolling authority to determine in any precise manner the 
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demand for certain goods and in the execution of such plan* 
ning great friction is bound to arise. This friction would 
be greater if, due to natural and seasonal variations, the out- 
put of agricultural products does not come any nearer to the 
calculation of the Planning Authority and the repercussion 
of such a change would be very wide. When the supply of 
raw materials decreases it will affect industrial production 
and the industrial production would upset all other calcula- 
tions. 

Another difficulty in planning, in a system where there 
is no estimate of the cost of production and the relative 
advantages of various alternative ways of production, is that 
no calculations can be made regarding the cost of produc- 
tion and the economic efficiency of the system. For instance, 
taking the case of agriculture and the employment of machi- 
nery, we have to consider whether the use of a tractor is 
more economical or whether human labour can do the same 
task with lesser costs. “ The best tractor may not be an 
asset and the capital invested in it is a sheer loss if the labour 
which the tractor replaces is cheaper than the cost of material 
and labour which goes to make a tractor plus interests.’* 

Those of us who in India are accustomed to think that 
planning has achieved wonderful success in Russia should 
read with some interest the following remarks of Mr. Lewis 
Fisher who is a very favourable critic of the Russian system. 
He says : “ Generally speaking, when production in a city 
and village has registered tremendous progress, distribution, 
however, is in a mess. Part of the dilficulty is a bad 
freight transportation by land and water but the trouble goes 
much deeper. Goods lie in ware-houses and rot while the 
consumer searches for them in one store after another. Witle- 
spread conflict and endless red-tape bureaucracy are aggra- 
vated by equally widespread speculation and the venality 
of petty officials. The Soviet press regularly prints details 
of the misdemeanours of the store-managers and the co- 
operative employees. But the cancer remains.” 

What do we want to plan for? 

Those who advocate planning must clearly state their 
idea. "What is the ultimate goal of planning and why do 
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we want to plan? Apparently, these questions look absurd- 
ly simple, but when you come to answer them the task is not 
so simple as it looks. The real difficulty of planning arises 
when we confine our attention to the details of any industry 
and still greater difficulty arises in executing our plans. 
But of all questions the most important one is: Who is to 
be entrusted to carry out the work of planning and whose 
decisions are to control the resources and the destinies of the 
nation? I have laid stress on this point because these deci- 
sions and their execution is a matter of vital importance. 
A slight mistake will cause great disturbance and will impose 
severe hardship on the nation. We must clearly understand 
and properly appreciate the implications that are involved 
in planning and we must not base our ideas on mere pre- 
judice or ignorance or on the sudden popularity which plan- 
ning has achieved during recent years. Another funda- 
mental difficulty which one has to face in making up one’s 
mind about the real worth of planning is that theoretical 
promises of planning and the actual experiences gained from 
them seldom tell the same story. 


The Present System of Unplanned Economy 

The present system of capitalistic production has been 
condemned as chaotic and planless. But is the system really 
planless? Is it haphazard? Have we derived no benefit 
from the system? Has it outlived its usefulness? The 
simple answer to these questions is that during the last 
hundred years we have made tremendous progress under 
this system — a progress which is almost unprecedented in the 
previous history of the world. The standard of living has 
increased hundredfold. Things which are considered abso- 
lute necessaries of life, were considered great luxuries a 
hundred years ago, and some of them were not available 
even to many monarchs. The world, which has always been 
living under the shadow of scarcity is now almost immune 
from it. Science has solved the problem of production and 
has created a better world for man to live in. No doubt the 
problem of distribution has become an acute one, which is 
due to the maladjustment in the system of distribution and on 
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this acciount the present system of capitalistic production is 
condemned. But we must remember that it is a recent pheno- 
menon. Even thirty years ago the problem of production was 
more important than the problem of distribution. As produc- 
tion was not adequate, the question of distribution did not be- 
come very serious. During the last few decades the capitalis- 
tic system has been striving to increase production, and it has 
had time to think of distribution. Now that the problem of 
production has been solved to a considerable extent, atten- 
tion is being devoted to the thorny problem of distribution. 
It is easy to condemn a system, but it is not so easy to pro- 
vide something better in its place. Those who ceaslessly 
condemn the present capitalistic system must bear this im- 
portant observation in their mind. The allegation that the 
present system is chaotic and planless does not bear close 
scrutiny. It is true that there is no central authority which 
compels people to listen to its dictates and chalks out a pro- 
gramme for them; but the mechanism of the price system 
and the laws of supply and demand act as omnipotent guides. 
The plea that the laws of supply and demand do not work 
in the classical sense in this disturbed world, and that the 
price mechanism is no guide, is true. But whose fault is 
it? Certainly it is not the fault of the system. This deli- 
cate system has been severely temjjered with by politicians 
in various countries who want to achieve national self-suf- 
ficiency, and it is such countries which are enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the planning system. 

It has become fashionable these days to speak of the 
dilemma of “ poverty amidst plenty.” It is alleged that 
this is due to the inherent defect in the capitalistic system. 
But is it? There is scarcity amidst plenty because of the 
chaotic effects of increasing Slate intervention in economic 
life, due to the crazy idea of economic self-sufficiency. If 
wheat is rotting in a certain country and there is no demand 
for it, there are certain other countries which though not 
climatically suitable for the production of wheat and unable 
to produce the commodity at any competitive price, are 
madly endeavouring to increase their production, and are 
offering very high prices for the supply of wheat to their 
own nationals by prohibiting foreign imports. Whose fault 
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is it? Who is creating scarcity amidst plenty? If Ger- 
many and Italy are planning to increase their wheat supply, 
which they cannot produce as cheaply as other countries like 
Canada and United States, and if this is the criterion of plan- 
ning, then Heaven help the planned world! 

I am not against planning but against haphazard plan- 
ning as practised in some countries to-day. If the aim of 
plantiing is to really increase the national standard of liv- 
ing such a step is to be very much welcomed. As the main 
object of the Indian National Planning Committee is to in- 
crease the standard of living of India’s teeming millions I 
very readily accepted to serve on it. National Planning in 
India cannot fully succeed without international economic 
co-operation, or at least the best results cannot he achieved 
without such co-operation. Again, India’s position in re- 
gard to national planning is very much stronger than that 
of most other countries of the world, as India is not a 
country but almost a continent. Therefore, I believe that 
even if international economic co-operation is not forth- 
coming (as I see very faint chances of its coming in the 
near future), we c-an embark on a wholehearted programme 
of economic planning on a socialistic basis. I agree that 
capitalism, owing to the present world situation, is a dying 
horse, but I do not agree with those who advocate its revival 
through capitalistic planning. If a planning is to succeed, 
it must be whole-hearted and thorough, and must embrace 
all aspects of life and work including the planning for our 
Itopulation. r'ifj 
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The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, marks a 
great step forward in the direction of securing a “peaceful 
and amicable settlement of industrial disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration.” The importance of such legislation 
cannot be over-emphasised in view of the wastage caused by 
strikes and lock-outs. Apart from the extreme suffering 
which they cause to the labouring population, these methods 
are grossly wasteful from the point of view of the community 
at large and have an undoubtedly unsettling effect on industry 
as a whole. Any attempt, therefore, to prescribe a com- 
pulsory reference of all industrial disputes to conciliation 
before resort is had to methods of industrial warfare, must 
be welcomed by all. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, has for its 
models the Canadian and Australian laws — more particular- 
ly the latter, and such modifications as are introduced have 
been designed in view of the peculiar circumstances of the 
province. The Act provides for compulsory conciliation of 
all industrial disputes, except where there is an agreement 
to refer the matter to arbitration. In order to secure this 
end, it provides, firstly, for an elaborate conciliation machi- 
nery, consisting of a Chief Conciliator, local and special con- 
ciliators, an ad hoc Board of Conciliation and a permanent 
Court of Industrial Arbitration. Secondly, it lays down a 
definite procedure of conciliation (and arbitration) to be 
followed by contending parties. Thirdly, in order to 
guarantee effective representation of the viewpoint of the 
employees during these proceedings, provisions regarding 
recognition and re^irtration of trade unions have been intro- 
dwsi^ wd term, “Representative of Employees,” has 
heeii dearly defined. Lastly, strikes and lock-outs before 
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the commencement or completion of these proceedings have 
been declared illegal. A detailed examination of these 
provisions is attempted in the section below. The next sec- 
tion contains a critical estimate of those provisions. 

I 

(1) Conciliation Machinery 

The Commissioner of Labour of the province is made 
ex-officio Chief Conciliator with jurisdiction extending 
throughout the province. Below him are Conciliators 
appointed by the Provincial Government for prescribed 
local areas; the Provincial Government may, by notification, 
appoint any person to be a Special Conciliator for any local 
area or industry or any particular industrial dispute or class 
of disputes. There is also a provision for the appointment 
by Government of a Board of Conciliation consisting of a 
Chairman and an equal number of members selected by the 
Provincial Government from panels of persons representing 
the interests of the employers and the employees respectively. 
The chairman and the members of the Board shall be inde- 
pendent persons. A Court of Industrial Arbitration is 
provided for determining industrial disputes, for hearing 
appeals from certain decisions of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions and the Commissioner of Labour and for certain 
other purposes mentioned in the Act. It consists of two or 
more members not connected with any industry and eligible 
to be appointed judges of a High Court. 

(2) (Compulsory Conciliation 

The central principle, on which the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, is based, is that of compulsory concilia- 
tion as contrasted with voluntary conciliation prescribed and 
facilitated by the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and the Bom- 
bay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934. These 
earlier measures, embodying no coercive elements, have 
remained largely unused, while the community has been 
reaping the usual crop of industrial disputes. Tim presoit 
Act is not, therefore, a continuation of the old policy based 
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largely on the dictum of Udssez’ftdre, but is a deliberate 
and bold departure in the direction of active state interfer> 
ence in the interests of industry in general and labour in 
particular. The following procedure of conciliation is 
prescribed by the Act : — 

Every employer in respect of any industry or occupa- 
tion, to which the provisions of the Act are 
made applicable, shall, within two months of 
the date of such application, submit to the Com- 
missioner of Labour standing orders regulating 
the relations between him and his employees. 
The orders are to be settled by the Commis- 
sioner of Labour after making due enquiry 
and are then to be registered. Any person 
aggrieved by any of the standing orders so set- 
tled may appeal to the Industrial Court which 
may confirm, modify or rescind any standing 
orders settled by the Commissioner of Labour. 

Once settled, the orders are not to be altered for a period 
of six months. Thereafter, any party demanding a change 
in the standing order is to give due notice to the other party 
and send copies thereof to the Commissioner of Labour, the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and the Labour Officer. If 
during fifteen days from the date of the service of the notice, 
an agreement between the parties is arrived at in regard to 
the proposed change, the agreement is registered, but if no 
such agreement is forthcoming, a full statement of the case 
is to be forwarded to the Registrar, the Chief Conciliator 
and the Conciliator of the local area. The Conciliator of 
the local area will then hold conciliation proceedings. It 
shall be the duty of the Conciliator to endeavour to bring 
about a settlement of the industrial dispute and for this 
purpose the Conciliator shall enquire into the dispute and 
may do all such things as he thinks fit for the purpose of 
inducing the parties to come to a fair and amicable settle- 
ment of the dispute and may adjourn the conciliation 
proceedings for any period sufficient in his opinion to allow 
Ae parties to arrive at a settlement. At any stage during 
the proceedings, Ae Chief Conciliator may himself intervene 
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or direct a Special Conciliator to do so. If as a rendt of the 
conciliation proceedings a settlement is arrived at, it is to 
be registered and published; if however, no settlement is 
read^, a full report setting forth the steps taken by the 
conciliating authorities and stating reasons on account of 
which settlement, in their opinion, could not be arrived at, 
is to be submitted to the Provincial Government. The 
Government is bound to publish this report unless it deems 
fit to refer the matter to a Board of Conciliation, in which 
case the report of the Board is to be published by the 
Government, whether a settlement is arrived at or not. The 
Gk>vemment is bound to appoint such a Board even at an 
earlier stage, if both parties to the dispute so desire. If, 
notwithstanding these efforts at conciliation, the parties are 
unable to come to any agreement, they resume their liberty 
to resort to the usual methods of industrial warfare, namely, 
strikes and lock-outs. 

(3) Voluntary Arbitration. 

The Act grants exemption (imder certain conditions 
specified below) from resort to conciliation proceedings 
wherever there is an express written agreement between the 
employer and a Registered Trade Union* to submit any 
present or future industrial dispute or any classes of such 
disputes to the arbitration of any person who may be named, 
or if no name is mentioned, to that of the Industrial Court. 
Thus agreements to submit to arbitration are entirely of a 
free and voluntary character; but such agreements are 
required to be registered and become irrevocable, provided 
that the ‘ submission ’ to refer future disputes to arbitration 
may at any time be revoked by either parly giving six 
months’ notice. 

Whenever there is such an agreement, no conciliation 
proceedings shall be commenced if 

(a) the majority of the employees directly affected 
by such dispute are members of a Registered 

1 For the meaning of a Registered Trade Union see the next 
sub-section, 
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Trade Unkm whidi is a party to such sub- 
mission, or 

(b) some of the employees directly affected by sudi 
dispute are members of a Representative' 
Union which is a party to such submission. 

The award of the arbitrator as to be published and is 
binding on both parties. 

(4) Registration of Unions 

The Act defines a Union as a Trade Union (other than 
a Union formed for the purpose of regulating the relations 
between employers and employees) registered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Unions are then classified 
as Occupational or Industrial. An Occupational Union 
means a Union the membership of which is confined to 
employees employed in a particular occupation or group of 
occupations in any industry and an Industrial Union means 
a Union the members of which belong to any industry 
generally and which is not an occupational union. 

Any union, recognised by the employer and having had 
for a continuous period of six months preceding the date of 
the application a membership of not less than 5 per cent of 
the total number of employees in that industry or occupation, 
as the case may be, is entitled to be a Registered Union. If 
there is no recognition from the employer, the Union has to 
show 25 per cent membership to entitle itself to registration. 
The Registrar is not to register more than one union in 
respect of that industry or occupation in a local area and 
where two or more Unions fulfilling the conditions necessary 
for registration apply, the Union which has the largest 
membership is alone to be registered. 

Any Registered Union which has had for a continuous 
period of six months a membership of not less than 25 per 
cent of the total number of employees in that occupation or 
industry acquires the status of a Representative Union. 

* Fot the meaning of a Representative Union, see the 
next sub-section, 
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HiuB any Union which can get itself registered without the 
recognition of the employer will automatically become a 
Representative Union, since it has to show 23 per cent 
membership to secure its registration. 

In order, however, to guard against an unhealthy and 
mala fide growth of unions, the Act requires the Registrar 
not 'to register any union if he is satisfied that the applica- 
tion for registration is not made bona fide in the interests of 
the employees, but is made in the interests of the employer. 
Besides, if at any time any union applies to the R^istrar 
that it has a larger membership than an existing Registered 
Union, the Registrar after holding an enquiry shall cancel 
the registratiui of such Union and if the new applicant 
Union itself satisfies the conditions necessary for registra- 
tion, he shall register that applicant Union. Tlius a Union 
may secure the cancellation of registration of another Union 
though it may not itself be entitled to registration. The 
registration of a union may also be liable to cancellation 
for several other reasons, the most important among which 
is that it fails to maintain the minimum percentage of 
membership which had entitled it to registration. 

If in any local area there is no Registered Union in 
respect of any industry or occupation, a Union which has 
had for a continuous period of six months a membership of 
not less than 5 per cent of the total number of employees 
in any industry or occupation may be declared by the 
Registrar to be a Qualified Union. Every Registered or 
Qualified Union shall submit to the Registrar periodical 
returns of its membership. 

(5) RepresentatiYe of Employees 

Having provided for different kinds and classes of 
Unions, the Act then prescribes the following person or 
persons who would be entitled to function as Representative 
of Employees, during conciliation proceedings, under 
different conditions, set out below: — 

If there is a Representative Union in any industry or 
occupation and if some (not necessarily majority or all) of 
the employees directly affected by the dispute belong to that 
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union, then that Representative Union; but a union which 
is only Registered but not Representative can be Represen- 
tative of Employees only when the majority of the employees 
directly affected are members of that Registered Union. 
But if none of these conditions is satisfied, the employees 
are to be represented by such persons, being not more than 
five, as may be elected by the employees from among 
themselves. 

In cases where such representatives are not elected, the 
Labour Officer appointed by die Government may represent 
the employees, provided that before entering into any agree- 
ment with the employer he is to place the terms of such 
agreement before a meeting of the employees concerned. 
A majority decision arrived at at such a meeting would 
finally decide the acceptance or rejection of such agreement. 

A Qualified Union, though not assigned any definite 
status in this behalf, is entitled to appear in conciliation 
proceedings, if the majority of the employees directly affect- 
ed are members of that union. 

(6) Illegality of Certain Strikes and Lock-outs 

All strikes undertaken before the settlement of standing 
orders or before the expiry of six months from the date on 
which such standing orders came into operation, or without 
giving notice or before the completion of conciliation pro- 
ceedings, etc., are to be declared illegal. Strikes are also 
illegal if they are commenced after the expiry of two months 
after the cmnpletion of conciliation proceedings. Thus the 
right to strike, though not taken away, is rigidly confined to 
a definite period of two months after the completion of 
conciliation proceedings. Any strike commenced before or 
after that period is illegal. The right of the employers to 
declare a lock-out is subject to exactly the same restrictions. 

Heavy penalties are provided for the declaration and 
continuance of illegal strikes and lock-outs. Those instigat- 
ing or inciting others to take part in, or otherwise acting 
in furtherance of, such illegal strikes or lock-outs would also 
render themselves liaUe to puni^ment under the Act. 
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II 

In the above section a summary of the main provisions 
of the Act has been given. We shall now attempt to make a 
critical estimate of the probable effects of this legislation. 

piay be noted that the Act has already been applied to the 
cotton textile industry in Bombay Province and the silk 
industry in the city of Bombay. The Court of Industrial 
Arbitration consisting of three high judicial officials of the 
government has also been established and conciliators labour 
officers, etc., have been appointed. The standing orders are 
now being settled by the Commissioner of Labour and the 
Industrial Court. Temporarily there is a lull in the strike 
activity; at least for six months after the standing orders are 
settled, there can be no question of change and thereafter 
there would be no strikes during the pendency of conciliation 
proceedings. Considering that the settlement of standing 
orders will take quite a few months, for nearly a year and a 
half, if not more, the Bombay cotton textile and silk 
industries can confidently look forward to industrial peace. 

And yet the measure was shortly opposed by some of 
the most prominent labour leaders in the provinces and its 
passage was followed by a strike in Bombay which led to 
very unfortunate consequences. The main grounds of 
opposition were the following; — 

Firstly, it was submitted, there was no urgent need 
. for such legislation introducing the prindple of 
compulsory conciliation; secondly, die Act was 
alleged to take away the right to strike, the only 
weapon in the hands of employees to improve 
their conditions of work; thirdly, the provisions 
regarding registration of unions were interpret- 
ed to mean the weakening of the Trade Union 
movement which is still in its infancy in this 
country; fourthly, the conciliation machinery 
was dubbed as capitalist and, therefore, reac- 
tionary. Miscellaneous objections were taken 
against other provisions, mostly of a subsidiary 
character. A detailed examination of the 
above criticism is attempted b^ow. 
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(1) Why Compulsory Conciliation? 

Since the basic principle of the measure was compul* 
sory conciliation, it was no wonder that the strongest criti- 
cism should have been levelled against that. It was argued 
that compulsory conciliation amounted to an unwarranted 
interference by the state in matters which concerned two 
sections of the community, — the employers and the em- 
ployees, — which should be allowed to measure their strength 
and decide their own problems. In what way, it was asked, 
was the community concerned or affected by strikes and lock- 
outs? Class warfare, being ‘natural’ and ‘inevitable,* should 
be allowed to have its own way and any talk of industrial 
peace would only mean the maintenance of status quo. The 
employers would be only too glad to perpetuate the present 
conditions of work in which they ‘ exploit ’ labour. Indus- 
trial peace would, therefore, amount to the stabilisation of the 
present unsatisfactory position of the workers. 

Secondly, it was submitted, conciliation when compul- 
sory lost its true meaning and became virtually state inter- 
vention in private enterprise. Conciliation, by its nature, 
must be voluntary. In fact, the provisions of the earlier 
laws, e.g., the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, were not given 
sufficient trial by the Government. Much good could have 
come out of them if the Government had willingly imple- 
mented the provisions of those Acts. Instead, a policy of 
evasion was adopted. After all, a period of successful 
voluntary conciliation should have paved the way to compul- 
sory conciliation, but to have the latter, without the necessary 
preliminary period of voluntary conciliation, would be to 
adopt ‘ rush tactics ’ which would probably breed mutual 
suspicion and distrust and thereby render conciliation 
fruitless. 

Thirdly, it was argued, labour in the province was not 
sufficiently well-organised in Trade Unions to be able to pre- 
sent its case in a systematic and quasi-legal manner before 
such high authorities as the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
The low level of education, the infancy of the Trade Union 
movement and the poverty and gullibility of the average 
worker should have been taken into account in deciding the 
F. 8 
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advisability of introducing compulsory conciliation. If 
in countries like Canada and Australia the Governments have 
introduced this principle of compulsory conciliation, 
it is because of the superior organisation of labour in those 
countries. 

Fourthly, the urgency of the legislation was objected to 
on. the ground that such a controversial measure should have 
been at least preceded by more urgent measures of amelio* 
rating the conditions of labour. Reduction in hours of work, 
increase in wages, better housing, safer and more sanitary 
conditions of work, social amenities, unemployment, sickness 
and maternity benefits, etc., should have been secured before 
the workers were confronted with compulsory conciliation 
and suspension of industrial warfare. After all, there were 
no big strikes going on so that the problem should have 
been regarded as one of immediate importance. 

Of the arguments considered above, the first is to say 
the least, very strange. To deny the need for industrial 
peace on the ground of inevitability of class-war and to re- 
fuse to accept that the community has vital interests in peace- 
ful settlement of disputes is not very convincing. The sus- 
picion that industrial peace might mean the maintenance of 
the status quo is ill-founded, and could not at any rate, be 
taken for granted from the mere object of the A.ct. That it 
was not the intention of the framers of the Act is obvious, 
but whether the provisions would ultimately work out thus 
would be a matter of careful consideration, on which no 
answer could be given without a thorough examination of all 
the provisions of the Act. The second argument is partly 
defensible but the question is whether voluntary conciliation 
is not inherently incapable of inducing a frame of mind in 
which disputes are compromised. The ambitions of labour 
leaders, not all of whom can escape the charge of being 
political adventurers rarely point in the direction of peace- 
ful settlements. In India leaders are as often made by 
strikes as strikes are made by leaders. Moreover, the 
results of the working of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 
and the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 
have not been encouraging. If anything, they have demon- 
strated the futility of reliance on voluntary conciliation. It 
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may be that a part of the blame lay on the Government, but 
why should a measure be so fragile as to be rendered power- 
less by the slightest unwillingness of the Government to imple- 
ment its provisions? The consequences of industrial war- 
fare are too disastrous for the general community — special- 
ly the workers — ^lo allow things to drift; hence, a bold and 
decisive step of suspension of such activities would be of 
immense relief to the industry and its workers. The case 
for compulsion in the matter of conciliation is very strong. 
After all, the Government is only seeking to bring about an 
agreement between the parlies and is not thrusting any of its 
own views or decisions on the parties who are ultimately 
masters of their own will and can choose between arriving at 
a fair and amicable settlement by a policy of mutual accom- 
modation or go into the wilderness of strikes and lock-outs. 
Even the argiunent regarding the comparatively low level of 
organisation of labour cannot be an insurmountable obstacle, 
if care is taken to make adequate provision for the proper 
representation of employees, wherever they are not 
eflectively organised. Moreover, when all disputes are com- 
pulsorily to be thrown open for conciliation, the labourers will 
have a great inducement to keep ready a well-organised 
union to present their case; the employers too will find it 
to their advantage to give recognition to such union if only 
to save themselves the trouble of having prolonged discus- 
sions with the Conciliators and the Industrial Court. But 
whether the introduction of compulsion in conciliation should 
have followed, and not preceded, oilier measures of relief 
to labour, is a point which does not detract from the inherent 
qualities of this legislation which may be judged on its own 
merits. 

,(2) The Right to Strike 

Much of the labour opposition against the Act was due 
to the fact that compulsory conciliation implied suspension 
of strikes (and lock-outs) before or during the pendency of 
conciliation proceedings. This was interpreted to mean that 
the right to strike was being taken away. Much political 
capital was made out of this; it was argued that the strike 
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was die only weapon — first or last — in the hands of labour 
and to take away that right was to reduce the status of an 
employee to that of a slave who was compelled to carry on 
even against his will. Why should a free man be liable to 
penal treatment simply because he is not willing to continue 
to work under unfair conditions? Why should a breach 
contract which has no criminal intentions or consequences 
be’ made a criminal offence? The sanctity and indispensa- 
bility of strikes as a method of securing improvements in the 
conditions of work of the employees were emphasised. But 
the reasoning cannot stand as it is. Firstly, the Act does 
not take away the right of the workers to strike; it is not 
only an exaggeration but a misrepresentation of the whole 
matter to say that the workers are being deprived of their 
weapon. The Act only seeks to postpone strikes till every 
effort has been made to conduct negotiations between the 
parties and explore all possibilities of arriving at a peace- 
ful settlement of the dispute. It is true tliat the employees 
could no longer declare lightning strikes but, instead, would 
have to wait till conciliation proceedings have been conclud- 
ed but this surely is not the same thing as being deprived of 
the right to strike. It is said that elaborate and dilatory 
conciliation proceedings may take away all enthusiasm from 
the workers who may no longer be in a mood to strike. 
Unless the iron is struck while it is hot it may not yield to 
pressure at all. But that would happen only where the 
workers had no genuine grievances and the strikes could be 
caused by working on their temper on minor issues. Post- 
ponement of strikes should, in the case of real grievances, 
on the contrary, serve to strengthen labour organisation, 
secure the good will of the public, make for clarification of 
the issues at strike and thus increase the chances of their 
successful conclusion. Moreover, some strikes would not 
be undertaken at all as their object might be achieved thror^h 
conciliation. At present, the number of unsuccessful 
strikes is too great and that makes for great suffering and 
wastage; it certainly lowers the prestige and power of strikes. 
Under this Act, strikes will, no doubt, be fewer but they will 
be genuine and more often than not successful. There will 
not be any sudden, ill-timed or ill-advised strikes; strikes 
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will be less frequent but more potent; and that is exactly 
what the situation at present would urgently call for. 

Secondly, the postponement of strikes, even though it 
may not be intrinsically desirable, is the logical sequel of 
the acceptance of the principle of compulsory conciliation. 
If you authorize strikes and lock-outs while conciliation 
proceedings are going on or before they are commenced, 
the requisite peaceful atmosphere and the will to arrive at 
an agreement would be found lacking, it is for that reason 
that lock-outs, no less than strikes, have to be suspended. 
It is true that lock-outs do not cause such immediate suffering 
to the employers as the strikes do to the employees, but that 
is no reason why the two should not, in this case, be regarded 
on an equal footing. To say, therefore, that the right to 
strike should remain with the workers even during the 
pendency of conciliation proceedings is to fail entirely to 
understand the nature of conciliation and Uie method of its 
fruitfulness. There is, however, some point in the criticism 
against the provision declaring strikes illegal, if undertaken 
after two months after the completion of conciliation pro- 
ceedings. The limit of two months is regarded as too short 
to allow for organisation of the strikes, though it is admit- 
ted that it would be in the interest of labour to begin the 
strike as soon after the conciliation proceedings are over, 
as possible. This limit, it may be explained, has been 
fixed in order to avoid the occurrence of strikes on old and 
half-forgotten issues. There have been cases in the indus- 
trial history of this province where strikes are gone in for 
when the issues are scarcely remembered and there is hardly 
anything definite to .settle. It would, however, appear, that 
the limit of two months is rather too short and could easily 
have been extended. 

(8) Registration of Unions 

The elaborate provisions regarding different kinds and 
classes of unions with varying powers have naturally aroused 
grave misgivings among the leaders of the trade Union move- 
ment in the province, whose criticism on this score can be 
summed up in the following three points : — 
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Firstly, the different kinds of Unions — Qualified, 
Registered and Representative — recognised by the Act, are 
likely to make for confusion and give rise to unhealthy 
rivalries to secure larger membership. This may lead to a 
split in the movement and since there is a provision for a 
union securing the cancellation of registration of another 
union on the ground of its own larger membership without 
its being entitled to registration, the fear of the development 
of ‘ dog in the manger ’ unions cannot be over-ruled. 
Besides, unions are to be industrial or occupational (and in 
the original draft of the Bill were to be vertical or horizontal) 
and such distinctions are not considered conducive to a 
growth of unity among the employees but may, on the 
contrary, serve to divide their ranks. 

Secondly, a union with only 5 per cent membership can, 
by securing the recognition of the employer, be entitled for 
registration; whereas, without the recognition of the 
employer, the union has to show not less than 25 per cent 
membership (the pex-centage was 50 in the original Bill), in 
order to get registration. This puts an undue premium on 
the employer’s recognition. Even in the advanced countries 
of the West, 25 per cent membership would be regarded as 
difficult to achieve; and in India it would be well-nigh 
impossible to secure that except in one or two major 
industries. This means that it will be mostly unions which 
secure the recognition of employers that will be registered. 
This may lead to the growth of dummy unions or ‘ Company 
Unions’ ready to play into the hands of the employers and 
strike at the solidarity of the labour force. Since these 
unions can enter into agreements with employers they may, 
in effect, bind the rest of the employees more or less irrevoc- 
ably. Such a development is bound to retard the growth of 
genuine trade unionism in the province. 

Thirdly, there is no reason why only one trade union 
should be registered in a single industry or occupation in a 
local area. Due to communal and lingustic differences as 
also due to different leadership, it may be convenient to have 
two or more unions in some ca.ses and the law should not 
offer an insurmountable obstacle in their formation. A 
minor objection was also taken against the recognition of the 
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so-called Qualified Unions with only 5 per cent membership 
and having a comparatively unimportant right of being heard 
in the conciliation proceedings. Whenever the majority of 
the employees directly affected were members of that union. 

These points of criticism cannot be rejected on any a 
priori grounds. Nor is there anything in the Act which 
might give a direct lie to such fears. All that can be said 
is that the other side of the picture may also be noticed and 
then a conclusion hazarded. The diversity of unions is 
intended to secure the ultimate development of unions with 
a sufficiently large membership to take advantage of the 
rights given to a Representative Union; pending the forma- 
tion of such large unions a smaller union recognised by the 
employer can secure some of those privileges and even with- 
out the recognition of the employer, it will have the rights 
of a Qualified Union. Thus while the smallest union is 
given some rights, the prospect of greater rights is held out 
to inspire the ambition of securing larger membership. 
That the employer’s recognition should have been given so 
much importance as to entitle a 5 per cent union to registra- 
tion is not easily understandable; the labour leaders saw in 
this an attempt to please the capitalists and it is difficult to 
disprove this suspicion. It may, however, be noticed that 
there are ample provisions in the Act to diminish the 
importance of the employer’s influence over unions. In the 
first place, the Registrar of Trade Unions is to register only 
those unions which are bona fide in the interest of labour; 
so that, whenever he has a suspicion that a ‘Company Union* 
is being formed he can refuse registration. Secondly even 
when a “ Company Union ” with 5 per cent membership has 
betm formed there is nothing to prevent the remaining 
employees to form, say, a 6 per cent union and get the registra- 
tion of the 5 per cent union cancelled. It is difficult to 
believe that while the employers can manage to secure 5 
per cent of the workers on their side, the remaining ninety- 
five per cent will sit quiet and allow the dummy union to 
function. It is further expected that even if in the begin- 
ning a union is created or dominated by the employer, 
gradually it is boimd to veer round and look to the interests 
of its members. This is cold comfort. In any case, it is 
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possible to console ourselves with the thought that the Act 
has not given a new power to the employers who were free 
to form such unions even before. Altogether, this part of 
the Act seems to have received less consideration them it 
might have; this can also be seen from the fact that the 
original Bill provided for 50 percent membership to entitle 
a union, not recognised by the employer, to get registration. 
This percentage was preposterously high. In fact, even 25 
per cent would be exceedingly difficult to achieve. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Act has two 
provisions which are likely to aid in the strengthening of the 
trade union movement. One is the provision against 
victimisation. No employer is to dismiss or reduce any 
employee or punish him in any other manner by reason of 
the circumstance that the employee is an officer or member 
of a trade union or takes an active part in the organisation 
of strikes. Such legislative enactments are usually of little 
practical importance, since the employer can always find 
excuses to evade this charge, but they do have some moral 
effect. The second provision I'elates to submission to the 
Registrar by every registered or qualified union of periodical 
returns of its membership. Since the continuance of the 
status of a union de{)ends on the maintenance of its member- 
ship, strike unions and such other mushroom growths would 
be checked, and progrt^ss, though slow, would be on sound 
and stable lines. 

(4) Conciliation Machinery 

The conciliation machinery has been characterised as 
‘capitalist’ and therefore not fitted to appreciate the labour 
view-point. High officials of the Government, like the mem- 
bers of the Industrial Court, the Labour Commissioner, Con- 
ciliators etc., can rarely acquire a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the grievances of the working classes. The Govern- 
ment itself is dubbed ‘capitalist’ and its officers are likely 
to have more in common with employers who are their intel- 
lectual and social equals rather than with the workers. 

How far Government officials will succeed in securing 
agreements, fair to both parties, remains to be seen. Their 
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intervention could have been rendered unnecessary by fol- 
lowing the Canadian model of constituting a Board of 
Conciliation every time a dispute arose. The present Act, 
however, contemplated the constitution of such a Board only 
when the Conciliators have failed or when both parties to 
the dispute make demand for it. Experience alone will 
show whether in the circumstemces of this province official 
or non-official agencies would achieve better results. The 
agency which proves less successful would naturally fall in- 
to disuse. The Act has, however, the merit of having pro- 
vided for both, any of which may be adopted according to 
circumstances. 

Conclusion 

The above remarks have made it abundantly clear that 
while some provisions of the Act could have been improved 
upon, the measure is, on the w'hole, bound to introduce a new 
era of industrial peace in the province. Its probable effect 
on trade unionism is rather uncertain and would, therefore, 
be most anxiously watched. Any amendments which may 
appear necessary in the light of circumstances would, no 
doubt, be undertaken. But, the fear that ‘industrial peace’ 
would mean stagnation and the perpetuation of the present 
unsatisfactory conditions of labour would appear to have 
little foundation, since all that the Act requires is that any 
change in the conditions sought by either party should be 
referred to conciliation in the first instance. A priori, there 
is to be no prepossession in favour of the status quo; a 
change is not necessarily to be regarded as unwelcome but 
peaceful methods of securing that change are to be explored 
prior to letting loose the barbaric instincts of warfare. 
Nevertheless, ameliorative legislation undertaken by the 
Government would be the appropriate method of silencing 
all misgivings on this point. That alone would raise the 
level of the status quo and thereby render industrial peace 
an intrinsically covetable ideal. 

The success of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, is not to be judged by the reduction in number of 
strikes and lock-outs but by the ease and good will with 
F. 9 
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which improvements in the conditions of work of the em* 
ploym are brought about. Its object should not be to sup- 
press strikes and lock-outs but to render them unnecessary, 
by substituting a better method of achieving the same ends. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


The Place of J. B. Clark and £. R. A. Seligman in 
American Economic Science 

The economic science in the United States lost with 
John Bates Clark and Edwin R. A. Seligman two most out- 
standing representatives of the “ old generation,” that traced 
the way of American economics during its growing age. 
Clark and Seligman have so much in common that that justi- 
fies this attempt to outline their place in American economic 
science. They both acted in the same time, belonged to the 
same group which founded the American Economic Associa- 
tion; they both advanced the ideas of the Austrian subjectiv- 
istic school in America. Influenced also by the German 
historical school, their attempt to give a social interpretation 
of marginalism and the notion of value, thus opposing the 
individualistic interpretation, represented in the first place 
by Frank A. Fetter, placed them, especially Seligman, among 
the forerunners of the social trend in economics, advanced 
to-day to a more or less pure form by John M. Clark. 
Indeed, Seligman is not a very original economic theorist, 
and was mainly an elaborator of Clark’s theses in general 
theory. But in other respects he continued some ideas of 
Qark connecting his marginalism with what he learned from 
German historism, this connection being a fundamental 
factor in the development of American economic science in 
the XXth century. 

Clark and Seligman, belonging to that group of younger 
economists who created the Economic Association after the 
meeting in Saratoga 1885, can be regarded as pioneers of 
economic science, in the true meaning of that word, in the 
United States. Even men like Henry C. Carey, Francis A. 
Walker, Henry George cannot change very much the fact 
that the American “ classic ” begins and ends with the 
generation that acted at the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of this century, the generation represented by R. T. Ely, 
S. N. Patten, H. J. Davenport, T. N. Carver, Frank A. Fetter 
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and others, and by Clark and Seligman themselves. Clark’s 
Philosophy of Wealth and DistribuZion of Wealth earned 
him a place in the economic science in America similar to 
that Ricardo, Mill or Marshall have in Europe. Since the 
publication of these classical volumes American economic 
theory moved definitely within the limits of marginalism. 
But even anti>theoreticaily-minded economists, if we take 
institutionalism, functionalism, social economics and other 
trends characteristic of the post-war period, can find in 
Clark’s attempt to give a social interpretation of value and 
in Seligman’s historical, relativistic and social approach to 
economics antecedents to their doctrines. This aspect of 
Qark’s and Seligman’s work may not be so important in 
itself, as Thorstein Veblen must still be regarded as the 
classical anti-theorist and relativist; but it is very conclusive 
to take note of the fact that the doctrines oi (dark and 
Seligman show already perspectives of a split into two 
different, but not necessarily opposing, currents in American 
economics. 

Neither should we forget that Clark and Seligman were 
in the most productive periods of their life connected with 
Columbia University. After teaching at different colleges, 
Oark came for a definite stay in th'* Columbia Department 
of Economics. Seligman, a former Columbia student, was 
given the McVickar diair in political economy' shortly after 
the completion of his doctorate work and ho kept it until a 
year or two before his death. They both helped the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Columbia to become one of the best 
schools of economic science we have nowadays. But more 
than that, they gave support, vitality and courage to a whole 
generation of younger Columbia men who continued their 
teachings. Through their writings and personal influence 
they helped in advancing a trend of thought we would dare to 
name the Columbia school, its most pure and authoritative 
representatives being to-day W. C. Mitchell and J. M. Clark. 
The Columbia department of economics has today its very 


, chair of economics in the United States was given 

to Jolm McVickar (1787 — 1868) in the Columbia College and was 
thereafter named after him. 
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personal mark, sharply contrasting tibe pure*theory schools 
such as London or Harvard, or the schools of a mixed 
composition. 

The credit for driving American economics down the 
stream of marginalism goes to its greatest part to Clark. 
It is true that American economists of that time were strongly 
influenced by the European subjectivistic doctrine, but it 
was Clark who accomplished the most responsible work of 
its “ acclimatization ” in America and its adaptation to new 
conditions. It is characteristic for Clark, as well as for 
many other American economists, that they went through 
European schools in a time of reaction to classical economics. 
This reaction crystallized definitely in two forms: the 
subjectivistic or psychological school opposing the Arbeit- 
swertlehren of the classics, Marx included, and the historical 
school, opposing the pure theory of both, the classics and the 
subjectivists. American economics became thus influenced 
by both schools of thought, shifting for some lime between 
them and resulting, roughly speaking in a synthesis of 
marginalism mid historism. 

Clark himself visited German universities, attended 
lectures given by the leaders of historism (Karl Knies and 
Bruno Hildebrand), but became definitely an adherent of the 
subjectivistic school. He maintained during the years of 
his most productive work a close inlelleclual and personal 
connection with the Austrian school and Boehm-Bawerk. 
Nevertheless some “ tracks ” of his historical education can 
be found in his social interpretation of value as given in the 
Philosophy of Wealth.^ 

it would be misleading to see in Clark a pure trans- 
planter of European subjectivism in America. Although 
influenced by the Austrians he was an original theorist giving 
to economic theory some very valuable contributions. 
Seligman is justified in ranking him among the outstanding 
representatives of our science such as Ricardo, Mill, 
Marshall, Jevons, Senior.® Even to-day Clark’s researches 

* J. B. Clark, The Philosophy of Wealth, Boston, 1887, second 
edition. 

® Edwin R. A. Seligman, “ Economics in the United Stales.’ 
Esmys in Economics, New York, 1925, p. 151. 
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in value, labour and distribution remain basic postulates for 
advanced work of many American economists. 

An original elaboration of the conceptions of the 
subjectivistic* school can not only be found in the details 
and fragments of Clark’s work, but in his system of theory 
as a* whole. While the European subjectivistic school was 
chiefly concerned with the problem of value, Clark introduced 
the marginalistic conception in other phases of the process 
of production and in other parts of the economic activity of 
man, thus creating a complete system of marginalistic inter- 
pretation of economics. Here must, in the first place, be 
mentioned his original work in the problems of wages and 
interest,® and in distribution.® Besides this attempt to create 
a complete system of marginalism, the introduction of 
dynamic interpretation should not be overlooked. While 
his European contemporaries moved in limits set by premises 
of static conditions, Clark was very much concerned with 
problems of dynamism and made valuable contributions in 
his Essentials of Economic Theory.^ 

Not discussing some fundamental errors, of the 
marginal theory of value and exchange, in the first place the 
impossibility of measuring utility,® we would like to point 
out Clark’s advancement of a social concept of value, 
contrary to Fetter’s purely individualistic concept.® He 
writes that “ . . . . measurements of utility are never made 
by any other than a single independent being. Society, as 
an organic whole, is to be regarded as one great inde- 

* We rather avoid the word psychological ” which is so 
often misused and is not able to cover the characteristics of the 
Austrian school. 

® J. B. Clark, The Distribution of W'eaUh-. A Theory of Wages, 
Interest and Profit, 1899, New York, Ch. XII, pp. 173 — 187. 

^Ibid., pp. 219—230. 

’ J. B. Clark, Essentials of Economic Theory, New York, 1909, 
pp. 195—209, 229—243. 

s “ Value is quantitative measure of utility” (Philosophy of 
Wealth, p. 74). Clark himself was forced to approach an objec- 
tivistic notion of value (c/. Essentials, pp. 94 ff). 

» Frank A. Fetter, Economic Principles, New Yoric. 1915. dd. 
19-20. ’ 
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pendent being, and this being may and does measure utility 
like a solitary tenant of an island.”^® “It is society, not 
the individual, that makes the estimate of utility which 
constitutes a social or market valuation. That is a part of 
our definition, — measure of service rendered to society as 
an organic whole.”” “ Exchanges are always made between 
an individual and society as a whole. In every legitimate 
bargain the social organism is a party.”‘“ 

Seligman’s contributions to general economic theory'® 
cannot be compared with those of Clark, but his attempt to 
“ socialize economics ” is worth some more detailed 
discussion. While Clark did not go any farther in that 
direction, Seligman’s most important and most interesting 
work in general economic problems consisted in a number 
of studies in historical and social interpretation of economics. 
There is a study entitled The Economic Interpretation of 
History in which Seligman adopts, in a somewhat moderate 
form, the Marxian theory of historical materialism. After 
a very interesting discussion of the backgrounds, antecedents, 
development, meanings and application of the theory created 
by Karl Marx and elaborated by Friedrich Engels, Seligman 
comes to the second part of his book giving a critical analysis 
of the theory. Opposing the critics that economic interpre- 
tation means a fatalistic concept of society,''' he proceeds 
with an elaboration of the notion of historical laws (he 
confuses historical causality and necessity with the notion of 

The Philosophy of Wealth, p. 81. 

" Ibid., p. 83. 

'2/feid., p. 85. 

Seliginan's theoretical work consists principally of a num- 
ber of studies in public financ.e, the most important being: The 
Income Tasr, Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, The 
Shifting and Incidence of Taieation. 

“ To the extent, then, that the theory of economic interpre- 
tation is simply a part of the general doctrine of social environ- 
ment, the contention that it necessarily leads to an unreasoning 
fatalism is baseless. Men are the products of history, but history 
is made by men.” The Economic Interpretation of History, New 
York, second edition, 1917, pp. 100-101. 
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sodal and economic law),^® and takes an attitude towards the 
misused and misleading idea of identifying the theory of 
economic interpretation, as a means of explaining society 
and its development, with socialism, as an ideal and a 
policy.'® In the final chapter, Seligman gives an original 
explanation of the limits and validity of the theory ; “ If we 
ask, in conclusion, what importance shall be assigned to the 
llifeory of economic interpretation, we must consider it from 
two different points of view. From the purely philosophical 
standpoint, it may be confessed that the theory, especially 
in its extreme form, is no longer tenable as the universal 
explanation of all human life. No monistic interpretation 
of humanity is possible, or, at all events, none will be 
possible until that most difficult of all studies — sociology — 
succeeds in finally elaborating the laws of its existence and 
thus vindicating its claim to be a real science. As a philo- 
sophical doctrine of universal validity the theory of 
“ historical materialism ” can no longer successfully be 
defended. But in the narrower sense of economic interpre- 
tation of history — in the sense, namely, that the economic 
factor has been of the utmost importance in history, and that 
the historical factor must be reckoned with in economics — 
the theory has been, and still is, of considerable 
importance. 

The second publication we should like to refer to is a 
collection of essays on different economic problems.” 
There are two interesting studies of a rather descriptive 
character on economists and their theories in Great Britain'* 
and the United States,'® and two essays on “ Economics and 
Social Progress,” and “ Social Aspects of Economic Law.”®” 

1® Ibid., pp. 102—111. 

“Socialism is a theory what ought to be; historical mate- 
rialism is a theory of what has been. The one is teleological, 
the other is descriptive . . . Socialism and historical materialism 
are at bottom independent conceptions.” (The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History, pp. 108-109.) 

E. R. A. ^ligman, Essays in Economics, 1925 

“On Some Neglected British Economists, ” pp. 64—121. 

“ Economics in the United States,” pp. 122 — 160. 

3“ Essays, pp. 289—303, 304—323, 
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Th6 essay on eomiomica in the United States is just a brief 
outline of the matter covered, but we shmild like to under- 
line Seligman’s attempt to bring the development of economic 
thought with dianges in American economic life. This 
explahation is a part of his general theory of eccmomic 
interpretation, but set in this way it is unacceptable. Even 
if e(x>nomic life is the “ raw material ” for theoretical and 
scientific interpretation and explanation, economic science is 
not simply “ an outgrowth of economic conditions ” as 
Seligman writes in the essay on “ Economics and Social 
Progress.”*^ The last of the above-mentioned essays, that on 
“ Social Aspects of Economic Law,” is important for 
Seligman’s further discussion of social moments in eco- 
nomics, and especially in value, which he considers “ a 
social, and not an individual concept.”^^ 

The central problem of Seligman’s Principles is that of 
value, wherefrom thereafter different economic notions are 
deduced. Hie value theory is that of mai^nal utility and 
is chiefly taken from Clark. But the social interpretations 
given by Clark in a just superficial and rough form were 
carried out by Seligman in theiar very details. As a pioneer 
for historical and social approach in America he may not 
have been so important as Veblen, but nevertheless his 
influence upon the younger generation should not be over- 
looked, and his social concept of value is probably the most 
interesting part of all that he wrote on general economic 
problems. For him “ value in society is the expression of 
social marginid utility.”^’ or ** ... the expression of the 
social marginal increments of utility whidh are bound 
together or united in anything, and each of which is marginal 
to a different dass.”^* This would be a very definite social 
expliUiation of marginalism, and it is hard to go any further 
on the same line, since the manual theory of value in itself 

“/hid., p. 289. 

Cf. also his “ Social Elem^ts in Value,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Vol. XV, 1901. 

•• PrUteiples of Economict, New York, 1905, p. 182. 

“ Ibid^ p. 188. 

P. 10 
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has no explanatory character, but is just a statement of facta, 
which isolated cannot give a definite evidence about how 
value is caused and defined. 

University of California. Nicholas Mibkowicp. 


Diagrammatical Representation of Marginal, AYerage 
and Total Prime and Supplementary Costs 

The cost of production of a commodity is made up of 
two elements, technically known as prime and supplemen* 
tary costs. The supplementary cost is defined as die total 
cost of production when the output is zero. This cost is 
not variable in the manner that the p^ime cost is. What is, 
however, supplementary cost from the point of view of one 
period may become prime cost from the point of view of 
another period. It is not necessary therefore for the items 
that are to-day considered as making up the supplementary 
cost should remain invariable for all times. However, when 
we refer our analysis to a fixed period, it is possible for us 
to assume prime costs as varying and supplementary costs 
as constant. In what follows, therefore, we shall understand 
by supplementary costs those elements of cost which are 
fixed, reserving the term prime cost to signify all variable 
items of cost. 

In Diag. I, S represents supplementary total cost. Si, 
represents supplementary average cost wd S supplemen* 
tary marginal cost. Their equations are: 

»=c(St), 

pas ® (8 a), and 

tw 


p — 0 (Sh) respectively. 
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The prime costs variable as they are might vary pro- 
portionately with the output. One of the assumptions on 
which such proportional variation rests is that the prices of 
the factors, the expenditure on which is induded in the prime 
costs, are not variable. The prime cost curves, under such 
an assumption, would be as indicated in Diag. II. The 
equations to total prime cost, average prime cost and mar- 
ginal prime cost are Y=xb, y=b, and y=6, respectively, 
where b is the cost of producing one unit of output. 




If we now combine the supplementary and prime costs 
we get aggregate costs as represented in Diag. III. Hie 
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total a^r^ate, average aggregate and marginal aggregate 
curves will have the equations, 

y=*6+c, 

y=—+b, and 

y—b respectively, 

where a and 6 have the same values as before. 

The shapes of the curves A t » A a and Am do not turn 
out to be what they should be. Tlie total aggregate cost 
curve must, as we know, be of the shape of the letter S. 
The average aggregate curve must rise after falling, and so 
also must the marginal aggregate. Since the curves must 
be of these dbapes even in a period of a moderate length, 
with the supplementary costs fixed, it is obvious that for the 
necessary i^anges in the aggregate cost curves the prime 
cost curves dboidd be changed. 

In order that the average aggregate cost may rise after 
falling average prime cost must be a rising curve (a straight 
or a curved line). This is a mathematical necessity; but can 
we give any reason for the increase in the average prime cost 
as output increases? Since the prices of factors are assuiped 
to be constant the average cost of production should itself 
be constant. It is possible, therefore, to explain the increase 
in the cost in the following manner only. As production 
increases, although the cost does not increase, the output per 
unit of time decreases. For, the fixed fectors of production 
are not able to use up the variable factors (that go to account 
for the prime costs) at the same rate as before. Hence, the 
prime cost of production per unit of output per unit of time 
goes on increasing. Hence, if we note that the output 
represented on the X-axis refers to the output per unit of 
time, there is no difficulty in understanding now the average 
prime cost curve could be a rising one. 

If it be a strai^t line of the form of y—cx-\-h the 
equation of the average aggregate curve would become y= 

TTie equation of marginal prime coat, curve 
iqid consequently of marginal aggregate cost curve WOuW he 
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8^ thefefoi)^, tlie a^^pr^ate marginal ooet 
to be a line with positive slope for all values x. 

Siaoe in rei^ity die marginal aggregate cost should also fall 
before rmng we should have an equation of the second 
degree, siUisfying the condition of a minimum. Hie total 
prime cost curve should, therefore, be of the third degree, 
that is, ihs average prime cost curve diould be of the second 
degree. 

Let, therefore, the average prime cost be represented 
by the expression b3^-j-cx-\-d. The marginal prime and, 
therefore, the maiginal aggregate cost curves will have the 
equation y =5 36*® + 2c» + d. We thus get the following 
curves : — 


These curves are shown in Diags. IV and V. 

PM = AM = y=3&r' + 2cj:+ri. 

Pa=|^ =(&x* + caf+ d 

VT—y=bx*-\-ex'-¥dx 

AA=y=Jx* +ca!+d+ — 

X 

AT=y=6x* + cx*+dx+o 

Let us now study the properties of these curves to see if 
they correctly depict the economic behaviour of industries. 

The Aa equation shows that the average aggregate cost 
is infinitely great when output is zero. This is correct. 
For, the supplementary cost being finite, it becomes infinite 
when divided by zero, the output. As x tends to infinity y 
also tends to infinity, indicating that the average cost goes 
on increasing with the output. 

The At equation shows that the cost is a when output is 
zero, that is, it shows that d is the supplementary cost. It 
also shows that y increases with x, that is, the aggregate total 
cost increases with the output From equation Pa we find 
that the average prime cost is a finite quantity d, when the 
output is zero. This might revolt against the common sense 
of some people. To those who, defining prime cost as that 
which is «ro for zero output think that average prime cost 
should be zero vdien the output is nil, these equations will 
appear faul^. Ihey are, however, not faulty. The defi- 
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nitum of prime cost requires diat ^ total prime <)08t slioiild 
be zero for zero output, and this condition is satisfied bjr the 
equation Pt . And we know that whm total cost is zero for 
zero output, the average cost for that output is zero divided 
by zero, whidi is, as students of mathematics know, a &iite 
quantity. It may sound absurd to say that when it costs 
nodiing to produce nothing, the average cost of producing 
nothing is a finite quantity. But this seeming absurdity is 
due to the fact that we expect to find some real and practical 
meaning in the concept of average cost whidi is only a 
mathematical conception. 

^ Similar reasoning applies to the equation Pm. Putting 
X equal to zero we get the marginal prime cost to be d for 
zero output. The conception of marginal cost is not so un- 
realistic as that of the average. Marginal cost is a reality. 
How is it then that the marginal cost is a finite quantity 
when output is zero and consequently the total prime cost 
is nil? The explanation is that the marginal cost for zero 



output signifies the cost that would be incurred by producing 
a small ^antity of output. It is the amount by which 
cost (which is zero for zero output) would increase wh«i the 
output is lightly increased. In the language of mathematics 
it is die rate at which the total cost increases with the increase 
of ouqiut, and is calculated by finding tibe first diifermitial 
with respect to output of the expression for total wst. 
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Tbe sld^ of Fa is 2bx-\-c whidi would be native for 
small values of x (average prime cost fallii^j) if c is negative 
and greater than 6 in a certain proportion. 

Further, 26a5+e — ^ givtes the slope of the Aa curve 

which would also be negative for certain small values of x 
(falling average aggregate cost) since c is negative and 
greater thmi b. Similar reasoning applies to P m and A « 
curves. 

Since At must increase throughout its slope 
Zb3C^-\-%cx-\-d should be positive for all values of x. Since 
c is negative and d positive, b must be positive. 



University of Allahabad. 


J. K. Mehta. 
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The Ppdideiii ol Estimating Population of India 
Ihiring luteiwnMi T«j»8 

. In India, as in many other countries, ooisus is taken 
eve^ ten years. But the population figure for any inter- 
mediate year is not available. This is cabctdated in other 
countries witib the help of figures releting to births, deadis, 
immigration and emigration. In India, however, this can- 
not be done as the ** vital statistics are well known to be 
defective^ ” and the migration statistics anything but reli- 
able. The problem of estimating population of India dur- 
ing any intercensal period is, therefore, a difficult one and 
it deserves a careful scientific study. 

In every sphere of the statistical domain a rou^ esti- 
mate of the yearly growth of population is indispensable. 
It is, however, a matter of genuine regret that an attempt has 
not so far been made to find out scientifically a satisfactory 
solution to this rather knotty problem. It is true that 
the Statistical Department of the Central Government have 
recently come out with two formulae for calculating inter- 
censal population in India. But, as will be shown later 
on, neither of these two formulae is scientific and reliable. 
It is proposed here to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the hitherto known methods of calculating intercensal popu- 
lation for India. 

Evident^, a very correct and trustworthy method would 
be to add to the population figure of the last Census, the 
differences of births over deaths and of immigrations over 
emigrations since the last census. Thus, if the population 
of India in 1931 be denoted by a, and the ,tottd number of 
bkths, deaths, immigrations and emigrations during the 
period 1931-34 be denoted by x, y, m and n respectively, 
then population for 1934 would be o-j-(» — y)-j-(m — ^n). 
This formula minus the portion relating to migration has 
been adopted in the Report of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. Where the statistics 
of birth, death, immigration and emigration are exhaustively 
and accurately recorded, it is possible from the returns to 


1 Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, page 91. 
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anriive at a very accurate estimate of the population at any 
part of the intercensal period. Such a calculation is pos- 
sible, for instance, in England and Wales where at the 
Census of 1921 an examinatiim of the age figures returned 
at ages 0~~10, on comparison with the figures deduced from 
the R^strar-General’s returns of births and deaths, convinc- 
ed the Census authorises that the figures maintained by the 
Registrar-General were to be preferred to those actually re- 
turned for these ages in actual enumeration. That such a 
method of calculation is not suitable for India is “evident 
both by knowledge of the methods of record of births and 
deaths and by comparison in total or detail with population 
censuses.”® In the decade 1921-31, about 83 5 million 
births and 63‘5 million deaths were recorded in British 
India. The increase in the Census of 1931 should, there- 
fore, have been 20 millions. But according to the Census 
of 1931 the increase was 24*7 millions! So far as Bengal 
is concerned, in the decade ending in 1921, the vital statis- 
tics failed to account for 41 per cent of the actual increase 
recorded, while in the decade 1921-31 they failed to account 
for 54 per cent of the actual increase.® It seems clear, 
therefore, that unless the Indian vital and migration statis- 
tics are improved to a high degree of efficiency they will be 
practically of very little value in the estimation of intercen- 
sal population in India. 

An alternative method would be to calculate popula- 
tion for any future year on the assumption that population 
changes at a uniform rate between one decade and ^ next. 
For instance, the population of 1931 shows an increase of 
about 10 per cent over that of 1921. Hence, for the year, 
say, 1936, an increase of about 5 per cent over the 1931 
figure may be expected. This method is adopted in the 
Statistical Department of the League of Nations in estimat- 
ing birth and death rates for countries where accurate re- 
turns of the populations in intercensal years are not avail- 
able. And perhaps for this reason the Bengal Census 

* Report by Dr. Bovoley and Mr. Robertson to dte Government 
of India (1^), page 31. 

« Census of India, 1931, Volume V, Part I, page 10. 

F. U 
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Report (1931) aodaims it to be the most satisfactory me&od 
in the circumstances. Hiis method has also gained offiddl 
recognition in India as it has been adopted in the Statistical 
Department publication “ Indian Ck>al Statistics.” A dose 
examination of the method, however, discloses the fact that 
it actually conceals the effect, on the annual birth or death 
rate, of the actual variation in their incidence throu^out 
the decade. In the case of India, at any rate, the assump- 
tion that population changes at a uniform rate between one 
census and the next is belied by recorded facts. The fol- 
lowing table gives the percentage increase of Indian popula- 
tion from decade to decade: — 


Year 

PopulatioQ in 
millions 

Percentage increase since 
last Census 

1872 

206-16 

ft • • 

1881 

253-89 

+23*2 

1891 

287-31 

+ 13-2 

1901 

294-36 

+ 2-5 

1911 

315-15 

+ 7-1 

1921 

31894 

+ 1-2 

1931 

35280 

+ 106 


It is evident from the above how the rate of increase 
varies from decade to decade. In fact, in the light of the 
above figures, the adoption of this alternative method for 
India can, in no way, be justified. It is because of this 
lack of uniformity in the rate of increase in the population 
of this coimtry that the methods of interpolation and extra- 
polation, which are successfully employed in actuarial work, 
caimot be adopted for the purpose we have in view. In the 
table given above, omitting the figure for 1872 (there is a 
general belief that the figure is inaccurate due to imperfect 
returns) and extrapolating with the help of the remaining 
figures by Newton’s method of divided differences, one gets, 
for the year 1941, a figure which is prima facie absurd ! 

Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson have in their well-known 
report recommended the use of Life Tables given in the 
Actuarial Report in the Cepsus for estimating the ^owth 
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of population. These tables do not depend on the record 
of deaths but im the study of the figures of different Cen- 
suses. By applying the Life Table to the numbers in the 
last Census, it can be estimated how many at each age will 

survive for 1, 2, 3, 10 or more years. In this 

way a fairly good forecast can be made of the population 
for any year beyond the last Census. But the method 
depends on too many unreliable assumptions to merit its 
adoption in India. “Firstly, the method assumes that the 
rate of survival during the last decade is repeated in the 
next, that is to say, the average death rate age by age is the 
same in the second as in the first one. Judging, however, 
from the available figures of death rates there seems to be 
no justification for the assumption. There is another and 
a far more weighty objection to using this method, at any 
rate, for India. The method assumes that the statements 
of age for all people are accurate. But the fact is just 
otherwise. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson have themselves 
admitted that the accuracy of the result arrived at by this 
method is likely to be “ reduced by the aberrations that are 
known to be present in the statements of ages.” But they 
assert that the mathematician is able to smooth away the 
inaccuracy by the process of “ graduation.” This state- 
ment seems to betray the experts’ ignorance about the extent 
of inaccuracy in the statements of age recorded in India. 
In a country, where a bare 8 per cent of the total population 
can only sign their names and where registration of birth is 
not enjoined by religious customs, accuracy in statements 
of age can hardly be expected. And on top of this there 
is lack of co-operation in this respect from all quarters. 
The illiterate peasants often refuse to state their age before 
the Census enumerator. The condition among the semi- 
educated mid the lower-middle class is hardly more satis- 
factory. Even among the educated middle class, parti- 
^arly in the case of unmarried marriageable girls, age 
is often deliberately incorrectly stated. \^en Dr. Bowley 
and Mr. Robertscm spoke of graduating away the inaccuracy 
evidently they had, before their mind, the picture of an 
advanced country like the United Kingdom. Unless the 
present literacy campaign succeeds in wiping out illiteracy 
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amongst tlrc mass^ and unless people become less ** non- 
co-operating”* and more “ statistically minded,” Ae meAod 
has little, if any, prospect of being used, wiA success, for 
estimating population during intercensal years. 

An estimate of Ae growA of population can also be 
made wi A Ae help of what is known as Ae “ logistic curve.” 

* ifc 

The equation for the curve is usually stated as y — d = 

where y denotes population at a specified time, t time, d 
starting population, d-f-A maximum population and c and 
r are constants. The following are the features of Ae 
curve; — 

1. Asymptote to a line y-d-j-k when x(r) =*-!-«« 

2. Asymptote to a line y = d when x(t) — — «>= 

3. A pomt of mflection at some time x(t) = a 

and y = d-}-k/2. 

4. Concave upwards to Ae left of (o, d + k/2) 

and concave downwards to Ae right of 

to, d + k/2), 

5. No horizontal slope except at ±°‘. 

6. Values of y varying continuously from d to d 

-j-A as »(t) varies from - « to + 

The equation was worked out at various stipes by 
Verhulst, Pasquier, Pearl and Reed but it was Lotka who 
first gave it a ratitmal derivation in his book Elements of 
Physical Biology. His theory is Aat population grows in 
size according to the same methematical law as individual 
animals and plants follow in Ae growA of their bodies ki 
size and Aat human population grows according to Ae same 
law as does experimental population of lower organiuns. 
GrowA occurs in cycles. Population first waxes in its speed 
of growA and Aen wanes. The rate of development depends 

^Tlie 1931 Census was boycotted by a sei^on of the pe(q)la 
in India. 
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upcm ^ absolute level the population has already attained, 
and on die amount still unused and unexpended in the given 
area of actual and potential resources for the support of the 
growth. 

In experiments with fruit-fly Raymond Pearl found that 
the rate of reproduction per mated female per day declmes 
as density of population increases, at first extremely rapidly 
and then, more and. more slowly at higher densities. The 
death rate remains unaffected by increasing density as long 
as the density remains relatively low. But after a certain 
limit is reached, the death rate begins to increase rapidly 
with increasing density up to an asymptotal limit. The 
complete logistic curve would characterise the development 
of a population passing through an initial sti^e of slow 
growth, then a phase of rapid increase in the rate of growth, 
succeeded by a declining rate tending towards a stable limit. 

The simplest way of fitting the logistic curve depends 

k 

on the fact that the equation y-d = j - -— , may be 


changed into the form log 


k-iy- d) 

y-d 


= logc C+'*. 


In 


other words, loge ^ ig g straight line function of 

time. In fitting a set of observations, therefore, we begin 
by making as good a guess as we can as to the values of the 


upper and lower asymptotes. The lower asymptote gives 
the value of d while the value of k is obtained by subtract- 
ing d from the upper asymptote. We then calculate 

each observation and plot each value as 


ordinate on arithmetical logarithmic paper a gainst the 
corresponding time as abscissa. If we have made a good 
^ess as to the vsdues of the upper and lower asymptotes smd 
if the observations are approximately symmetrical, the 
plotted points should fall nearly on a straight line. If they 
do not, we try new values of d ox k or both until the resulting 
values of z plotted on arithlog paper are approximately 
fitted by a strsught line which we determine by the eye. 

From the stwdpoint of India the adoption of this curve 
as a method for predicting future population may be 
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considered by some to be open to several objections. Firstly, 
die available data for this country are so very meagre (there 
are only seven Census figures available) that the goodness of 
the fit of any equation that may be formed camu^ be 
adequately tested. Secondly, “ predictions of future growth 
may, at any time, be altered by the entrance into the situation 
of new economic or social factors of a different sort to those 
which have operated during the past period which the 
equation covers.”® Thirdly, it has been stated that growth 
ocoirs in a cycle but there are no means at present for dis- 
covering the actual stage when a change in the cycle occurs. 
Thus, in the case of Germany and Japan, Pearl found that 
the cycle of growth had recently speeded up and showed 
symptoms of its being at an earlier stage of the growth. 

The last two objections can be answered by recorded 
facts. Equations were worked out by Pearl and fitted to the 
populations of fifteen countries of the world, the whole world 
and the populations of certain cities, and they have been 
shown to give over the whole recorded history of each a very 
reasonable congruity with recorded facts. For instance, for 
the United States of America in 1930, a curve worked out 
before 1920 suggested a population correct within '05 per 
cent of the recorded figure. As against the first objection 
it may be stated that seven points are sufficient for the 
determination of a straight line. In fact, the success of 
Pearl’s estimates, as described above, urges one to surest 
the adoption of a similar method for India as a whole. In 
the Bengal Census Report of 1931, a laudable attempt has 
been made by Mr. P. J. Griffiths, I.C.S., to find out a It^istic 
equation for the Bengal population. Two other equations 
have been prepared for the same province and the most 
accurate of the three, according to the Report, has been 
stated as follows: — 


_ 79,963 

116244 +«~m776« 

where p is the population for a given period and x die 
number of years after (-f-) or before ( 1st March, 1881. 


’^Biology 0 / Population Growth, by Raymond Pearl. 
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The equation gives us a population of 53 millions for 1941 
and 55' 1 for 1951. Once the equation has been worked out 
and the curve drawn it is very easy to deduce the populati<m 
figure during any year — ^past or future. The Cmisus of 1941 
will show how far the estimate for Bengal is correct. At the 
same time an attempt should be made in the Census of 1941 
to find out a logistic curve for the whole of India. This 
may easily be done by the Census Commissioner with the 
help of experienced Statisticians. Or, the work may be 
done in collaboration wkh the Statistical Laboratory of the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. Anyhow, as there 
seems to be no other reliable means to estimate the growth 
of population in India, and in view of the fa<^ that Pearl 
has had a remarkable success with the curve in his caltmla* 
tions for many of the important countries of the world, the 
method is at least worth a fair trial in India. Once an 
equation has been established it could be verified or amended 
in the light of subsequent Censuses. If we are successful 
with the method it would go a long way towards solving a 
great and a rather perplexing problem in the sphere of Indian 
Statistics. 


D. N. Sen Gupta. 
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TjfiE Growth of Federal Finance, by Professor P. J. Thomas* 

Pj). 558. Oxford University Press. Rs, 12-8-0, 

In this book, Professor P. J. Thomas covers a very wide 
fic|ld. He not only gives an account of the successive steps by 
wHch Indian finances have been decentralised and of the present 
allocation of resources between the Central and Provincial Covem* 
ments but also reviews the history of land rev^ue, the growth of 
public expenditure and the development of local finance. 

He speaks of the early proposals for financial devolution 
as the beginnings of federal finance. The description of the 
proposals, which were made merely to ease the strain on the 
administrative relations of the different branches of the same 
government, indicates that the author uses the word * federal ’ in 
a somewhat unusual sense and conveys an impression that federa- 
tion in an incipient form was foreshadowed in the financial re- 
adjustments of 1870-71, which is not a fact. That federation 
must be the natural outcome of the political evolution of India 
goes without saying; but before 1931 the federal ideal was not 
present even in the minds of the authors of financial decentralisa- 
tion, and now that the war has thrown the whole federal scheme 
into the melting-pot, it is impossible to tell when a real federation 
and its financial counterpart will come into being. The various 
financial readjustments made before 1921 were not federal in their 
intent and effect; and though with the introduction of responsibility 
under Dyarchy, the beginnings of federal finance can be posited, 
the position is so very elusive that we cannot possibly regard it 
as the “ growth of federal finance in India.” 

Apart, however, from this mistaken characterisation of the 
whole process of financial development in India, the book gives a 
clear and connected account of financial devolution since its early 
beginnings; and though the information contained in it is not 
new and does not reveal any unfamiliar aspects of Indian finance, 
the details are of great interest and have been derived from sources 
to which the average student of Indian finance cannot have ready 
Professor Thomas lias given references which the reader 
will find very useful and in several cases get clarification of points 
which have so far been obscure. 

• ? book of this^ size one naturally expects critical examina- 

tion of me present position and assessment of the various measures 
by which it has been reached. Professor Thomas does pass 
judgments on points of interest which are sound as far as they go; 
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bill ibey slop sboit where funher evaloalian anil consiruclivo 
indght seem to be called for. It may be that this is intentional 
and the author intends the book to 1^ more descriptive and his- 
torical than criti^l and constructive. If that is so« the limita- 
tions referred to a^ve may be taken to be inherent in the plan 
of the book and cannot be reckoned as its shortcomings. 

The reader will find in the book considerable material for 
forming his own jud^ent and will, as I have said, find himself 
brou^ to points vmich will si^gest further lines of enquiry 
for the pursuit of which he will find useful references in the 
book. Professor Thomas himself will probably subject the 
material to a critical analysis in a later work and make it a con- 
structive approach to the problems of federal finance — an approach 
which the course of events in the immediate future may probably 
make urgent and highly fruitful. In this book he baa given the his- 
torical background for which he is entitled to an appi^iative 
recognition From the students of finance in this country. 

Cyan Chand. 

The State and Economic Life, by Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, Ph.D., 
of the Economics Department of the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad (Dn.), 

In 208 pages the author surveys the working of the new policy 
of state regulation of economic activities, which is now predomi- 
nant in most countries, and comes to the conclusion that it is 
on the whole futile and wasteful. He feels that there is no ready* 
made solution for economic ills and approves of a policy of ration- 
alisation. He is critical of bureaucratic handling of economic 
affairs and frankly declares his faith in economic freedom as an 
instrument of world prosperity^ His criticisms against some of 
the forms that state intervention assumes are indeed valid; but, 
frankly, it is now too late in the day to argue the case for ‘‘ let 
alone.’’ It is not a question of faith in particular systems but of 
given institutions yielding the good that is expected of them. A 
certain sense of realism and historical perspective is indispensable 
in appraising the real significance of the changing currents of 
economic thought and action. 

Thus there is nothing illogical or absurd in mercantilist 
policies attaining respectability in the contemporary world. As 
in the heyday of Mercantilism so at present the world is divided 
into warring or warlike nationalities. Indeed, the present-day 
eoononttes are the economics of a war period in which the sense of 
nationalism is all powerful. These tendencies may be good or 
bad. History alone will show, but for the economist and the 
work-a-day administrator the ends of national policy must be 
moat economically gained. There cannot be a uuiversally and a 
Ft 1? 
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pei^nnkily good eoonoiisic polfey. Oiangod needs make diitoged 
policies. 

*rtc internal defects of a policy of uprcaftric^ individnalism 
have been once again laid bare by t&e last dapi^sipn. An attemi^ 
comj^letely to replace private by state economy may merit tte 
criticism of the author. But the gradual introduction of the 
ciple of planning and regulation in our predominantly capitalize 
structure is not only justifiable but urgently necessary, iw 
rationalisation which Dr. Qureshi approves cannot be introdwed 
on the desired scale unless the state plays a mtiich mOre positive 
part than it did in the past. Our economics ought to grow out 
of our needs. Undoubtedly stale regulation and careful soomi 
planning are two of the most urgent needs of the tinle^ We imiy 
not look upon these as a panacea and we ought to try and mini- 
mise the likely evils that they will tend to produce. But the new 
tendencies are quite genuine, and hence, quite correct methods of 
meeting the situation. 

That there is a regrettable tendency in India to expect the 
slate to do everything must be accepted. Equally well the hollow- 
ness of the argument, in fact the dangers that might cotOc in the 
wake, of the full-blooded and unconditional ptotectioni^s must 
be exposed. But if rationalisation of our economic life is to be 
achieved and if our resources are to be most economically and 
speedily developed both protection and planning must be resorted 
to. There are difficulties in the way of an immediate framing or 
adoption of a plan. Neither data, nor machinery and poUrical 
power are available. But our objective must certainly be plaimed 
and regulated industrialisation. 

In respect of key industries the author approves of the grant 
of subsidies. As taxation in India is well known to be regresarive, 
it is difficult to accept the view that subsidies will be less regres- 
sive in their incidence than tariffs. It is true that the sacrifice 
will be brought home to the community and control may be faei- 
liated. But then for reasonable protection, as much as for any 
more ambitious policy, sUte control is indicated. The fact of 
the matter is that we cannot now escape from the natural demand 
of the present state of capitalism, which is social control. 

^ This Indeed need not, in fact, ought not to mean the end of 
legitimate individualism. Wkh a socially inclined individttalism 
we can s^iire the energy of private initiative and the jtritice 
social union. Through co-operation as much as through other 
mixed forms of economic activity that are being daily created, 
best of both the systems may be secured in so far as the preseufo 
of events permits. In doing so the criticisms of the author will 
pe hfe1|^flil. 
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TkENos OF AcwcotTenB iu«> PortJUTiON IN THE Ganoes Valley, 

by PN>f. Birendlnuiatb GmilniU. MMhuen and Co., lAd. 

Pp. 315. 

Thia book of Profeaaor GaagoU deals with the inter-relation 
of a^icaltuce and the growth of p^nhuion in the Ganges Valley. 
The numerous factors that determine the changes in agriculture 
as well as population have been carefully studied in all their com- 
frlexities, and very h$^u 1 inferences arc drawn from the study in 
tte region chosen. This book is a Satinet contribution to the 
literatuie cm the population problem of India, since it envisages 
a scientific approach to a baffling problem. 

The author has traced the growth and distribution of the 
populations in the different chosen tracts of the Valley and has 
shown, very clearly, the problem of the “ adequacy of cultivation ” 
with reference to local conditions. The sumdenoy or otherwise 
of cultivation in a particular tract depends upon the factors 
governing agriculture, the stage of agricultural technique deve- 
loped there, the nature and distribution of population in that 
region, etc. These operating factors are clearly analysed in many 
parts of the book. Professor Ganguli points out how, if the 
limiting factors of progress set by nature are interfered with, the 
results are far from bdng beneficial. Our attention is drawn to 
the fact that “ in certain tracts the increasing pressure of popula- 
tion upon the .'<oil has led to denudation of forest, soil erosion and 
agricultural decadence. In other tracts, owing to artificiai de- 
rangement of drainage levels there is wide^read water-logging 
of land, and the conditions of health and subsistence have become 
so unfavourable that there is rural depopulation on a- large 
scale. . . .” 

The problem of rural density has been dealt with in a 
masterly faction. TTie author demonstrates how “Rural density 
in the crow^ monsoon zone supplies an mvalnable index of eco- 
nomic exploitation on the one hand and the ensemble of natural 
apicultural advantages on the other.” The wealth of details 
given regarding the soil, rainfall, irrigation, the influence of the 
Ganges, different crops, modes of cultivation, etc., in the several 
^ncts chosen for survey, clearly bring out the conelation 
between the forc^ ^graphical, economfe, ecological or any 
other. ** The variability, limits and optional conditions ** of agri- 
culture ip the area arc also clearly brought out. 

Professor Ganguli presents his survey of tte trends of agri- 
mdlttre and population in the Ganges Valley in three different 
platers. Tm feet deals with the Upper Ganges Valley, the next 
wA the middle region, and the last with the Ganges Delta. In 
his BUrirOy of each of thise regions-^chosen for their differences 
in rainfall — he has dealt with ^ population problem with regard 
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to lour vital factors, viz^ (1) exiendoa of cultivation, (2) 
cropping, (S) agricultural water supply, and (4) choice and cosi* 
bination of crops. 

For a study of the density of population in a given area, the 
author favours an investigation of “the process and stages of 
ngricultural development as determined by the extension of culti' 
vation.” He infers from his survey that “the ext^t to whic^ 
cultivation has expanded or contracted, or has a dear tendency to 
exj^d or contract, is a clear indication of the agricultural posri' 
bifities of a particular tract and of its population capacity.” Much 
information is given regarding double cropping in the Valley and 
it is also ^own that there exists a “statistical correspcmdence 
between the high density of population and the extent of the double* 

3 ed area in this region.” The influence of agricultural water 
,, y has been elaborately dealt with. Prof. Ganguli shows how 
“ population has a tendency to decrease in those agricultural tracts 
which normally receive a scanty rainfall and are liable to drought, 
and in which at the same time farmers cannot often increase 
resistance to it by means of protecting irrigation works. In such 
ill-fated r^ons famine causes mortality either directly by star- 
vation or indirectly by beating down resistance to disease, and 
perhaps lowers fertility.” The importance of the choice of crops 
in relation to the trends of population has also been emphasised 
by the author. 

Tliis book is an exceedingly well-written and scientifically 
plumed study of the population problem in the Ganges Valley. 
Without any hesitation we recommend it not only to the students 
of Rural Elconomics but also to those who may be looking for- 
ward for helpful suggestions in formulating correct agricultural 
policies for different regions in India. Professor Ganguli’e book 
will undoulriedly serve as an excellent model for sunilar usrful 
surveys to be undertaken in several parts of this country, 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


The State in Relation to Labour in Indu, by V. Shiva Ram, 
• , s®d Head of the Department of Poll- 

tioal Science, Lucknow University. (Delhi Univerritv Publi- 
cation No. 8). 1939. Pp. 175, ' 


IHs publiwtion is the outcome of the Sir Kikabhai fttm- 
chand Readership Lwtures that the author was requested to deliver 
at the mvita^on of the University of Delhi. Dr. Ram is* a scholar 
who has establish^ hw reputation as a sound and careful reseaieh 
worker in the field of Political Science. He has had the tknique 
advantage of Ming an actual Member of the League of Natiffine 
Secretariat at Geneva for some time. 
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In IftoacUac upon the Mibjeet kbotir, he has ^ukavoured 
to tiy fresh fields for his restless eaex^^ The learned doctor 
is to be congratulated for his effort The layman will find in 
these Lectures a comprehes^ive bird’s-eye view of the salient labour 
questions dealt more or less from the historical perspective. For 
tne specialist there would be little in these Lectures to repay study, 
exoe^ this that he would be able to re-read, in very brief summary, 
matters dut he already knows. Such review has its advantages. 

S. K. R. 

Rail-road Transportation, by Prativa Chandra Banerjie, BA., 
F.R.E.S. 

This book contains a number of subjects of topical interest is 
current problems of Indian Railways. author at first gives a 
historical survey of the development ot railways in this country in 
which he discusses various questions, such as the financial 
position of the railways, the relations bkween the State and the 
Companies, the separation convention, etc., and in discussing these 
he makes no secret of the fact that he prefers Company management 
to management by the State, which is, however, a very controver- 
sial matter, and critics will not be found wanting to dispute his 
assertion. But few will really challenge some of his later state- 
ments such as that real economy can result ft<m amalgamation of 
railways on scientific principles and that diversity of gauges acts 
as a stumbling-block on the fluidity of rolling stodc impeding the 
development of long traffic. His treatment of rate and tariff ques- 
tions is interesting and will be found useful by studmUs of railway 
economics. Finally, the chapter on Rail vs. Road Transport 
attempts to discuss the respective merits and demerits of these two 
forms of transport and in discussing these tlm author probably 
rightly criticises the attitude of the Government of India towards 
the development of road transport in diis country. 


M. K. G. 

World PRODticrioN and Prices, 1938-39. Published by the 
League of Nations, Geneva. 

The volume under review shows that world production in 
1938 fell slightly bdow the record levels attained during 1937. 
Total primary production decreased by some 2 per cent; this 
fall, however, is almott completely accounted for by die fall in 
the output of industrial raw materials, which amounted to 10 per 
emit, while the putput of > crude foodstuffs actually increased. 
Production of manufactured raw materials — steel, pul^ and otter 
processed raw materials — fell by 9 per cent, and diat of 
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hf t jkt cent quaiitiiih of WorW 
tvm^O fell indre thoO wotM pttyductiOti as a whole^ ie., hf 8 J>er witt. 

llie “depression” in 1938 may be traced bacs^ to th^ iiiduf^ 
trial recession wWch be^an in tliic United States dorii^ the 
second half ot 1837 and gradually spread to a number of otb^r 
countries* Tire decline came to an eW towards the middle^ of 
19^, and production in all the, important countries was ddittitely 
on the up-grade, when the war broke out in September 1939 and 
threw out the whole economic machinery out of gear* The turn 
in the business cycle in the United States in the middle of 1938 
was the first proof of the succ^s of Government policy of public 
works, easy money, etc. 

A brief introductory chapter shows that during the last year 
far-reaching structural changes have occurred which make a purely 
economic analysis of Avorld economic developments difficult. The 
more or less uniform world economic system which had been 
restored during the nineteen-twenties has again broken down. The 
disappearance of a common monetary standard, the growth ef 
nationalistic commercial policies, and the striving for autarky, as 
well as the active business-cycle policy pursued in a number of 
countries, have made for the creation of a number of more or 
less economically independent groups of countries within which 
there is space of Mridely divergent trends of movement. This 
tendency has recently been accentuated by the concentration of 
nittiotial effort on armament. Past esfpcricncc is no longer a safe 
guid^ to developments. Production in 1938 reflects general in- 
security, trends differ greatly from country to country, and the 
general world averages give but an imperfect expression to these 
varying tendencies. Broadly speaking, however, production 
figures reflect an increasingly unsettled political situation which 
has resulted now in the outbreak of an inevitable Eumpean War. 
Who knows it may engulf the world? Duying the War the ptoduc* 
tion as well as the prices of most of the cotmtrics will be controlled 
and their interpretation will be on a different line. 

We commend the volume to thoughtful students of the 
subject, 

K. L a 


International Trade Statistics, 1938. 

Tibc present volume contains statistics of sixty-seven countries 
for the years 1936 — ^38* It is bilingual (French and English), 
and the countries are given in the French alphah^cal order* 
^ong other things it gives detailed trade tables of each country. 
The volume i« full of useful tables and is a book of reference for 
SOi'iOus students of the subject. 

KLG. 
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iNTERNATumiH: thaw m CmiAm BavMatgaiaas aw Fqoohivffs, 

im 

This volaHM ^ the fourth of its kind publidlied by the £co* 
nomic lateHligetioe Service of the League of Nations in 19S9. It 
gives an account of the movement from one country to another of 
various commodities. 

The volume contains provisional statisdos for 1938 as well as 
rtVised and completed statists for 1936 and 1937 of 38 prin* 
cipgl (commodities of world trade. These commodities include 
wn^t, ^Ugar, rubber, wood in various forms, hidm, wool, 
rotton, silk, iron aftd steel, copper and motor spirit. The 
number of importing countries coveted by tlm various tables 
is 125. The statistics are practically worId*wide, the 125 
countries dealt with representing 98% of the total world track. 

The object of this volume is to show the sources from whieh 
raw materials and foodstuffs really originate and also the coun* 
tries where they are actually consumed. The trade returns pub* 
lisbed by manv countries fail to furnish this information or they 
indicate some '^intermediate country from which the goods have 
been sold or conrigned and not the country from which diey 
originated. 

The present volume is a highly useful booh of reference and 
should be on the sbOlves of every tibrary worth the name. 

K. L. G. 

Prices 4nd Wages in £ncvand Frqh the Twelfth to the 

Nineteenth Century. Vbliime I (Price Tables: Mercantile 

Era), by Sir William ppvcri^e with the collaboration of L. 

Liepmann, F. J. Nicholas, MT £. Rayner, |lf, Wretts-Smith 

and others, Pp, ix-f 756. Longmans. 1939. Price Sla, 6^ 

The purpose of this and the succeeding volumes is to 
sent a history of prices and wages in England as a part of a eo> 
ordinated scheme of parallel studies in tnher eonutries.” in 1929 
Professor E. F. Gay and Sir William Beveridge prepared a memo* 
randum urging the heed of a eo*ordinated study of prices of 
various eountries of the world on a compaFative basis. Their 
memorandidtn led ter riie making of i grant by the Rodcefellm’ 
Foundation to finance such studies in Austria, England France, 
Cennahy, Holland and the United States of America. The present 
work is a fruit of tlmt’ hrant. 

pretenl jvoii, as planned oonriris of four volumes: I 
Price Tables ; Manorial Era (1550— 1830),; JI Price Tables: Mano- 
rial Era (1150 — 1550); HI Wages, Wheat Prices and Supplemen- 
tary Material; uid IV Review and Apprtidiees, The presaH i>0(d( 
19 |he first vsluHie of the ieries. 
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Tbe first Toliu&e 'my muM^uibly nfen to the Merouitile Era 
(1550—1830) and not to the Manorial Era, for in Europe ample 
sp^d, continuous material is available only for the former and 
pot for die latter. It gives only the Primary Tables and Sswond* 
aiy Tables: 

The sources from which the Primary Material has been 
derived are the following: Winchester Gillege (1393 — 1817), Eton 
College (1444—1831), Westminster School and Abbey (1564 — 
1830),’ Chaitef-house (1644 — 1830), Sandwich, (St Baiwlomew’s 
Hospital) (1543—1766), (Greenwich Hospital (161®— 18S!fi), Chelsea 
li^pital (1702-T-1810), Lord Steward’s Departmmit (1659 — 1830), 
Lnfd (hamberlain’s Department (1556 — 182^, Office of Worics 
(1552—1814), Navy Victualling (1683—1826) and Naval Stores 
(1566 — 1813). The Primary Material is preceded by (Seneral 
Introduction and Reader’s Guide and followed by Secondary 
Material. 

The Primary Tables give; “ for eadk commodity, a yearly 
average price in terms of contemporary money, made comparable 
fmn year to year by expressing each series uiroughotn its Imigth 
in the same units of currency and quantity and by clearing the 
series, so far as possible from errors and from changes of any 
internal f)icto>^<” These Tables Iwve been very carefully and 
painfully prepared through successive steps of Extraction, Smriali* 
zadon, Annual Tabulation and Stadsdeal Criticism and Tabula* 
tion.: These Primary Tables are supplemented by Secondary 
Tables of various kinds. 

This is the most remarkable and authoritadve work on English 
prices and wages ever published in England. It is the most re* 
markable book of Economics pidillshed in recent years in England. 
The pioneer and unparalleled work of this tvpe is that of James 
E. Thorold Rogers, “ A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, in 7 volumes, ptdilishM betwemi 1866 and 1902. For a 
generation they have been used by economic historians as the basis 
M comparisons of prices and wages. But this work, while it has no 
rivaL is both incomplete and imperfect. Its temporal range is 
to»U, its raw material is poor and is marred by frequent errors of 
judgment and stadsdeal mistakes. The present work is on im* 
proTsment over Rogers’^ work in more than one way. Ite temporal 
range is 1155-^1830, >.e., 675 years whereas the temporal range 
of. Rogers’ wori: is from 1259 to 1702, *.e., 444 voars. The pre* 
sent work “aims at to push back Thorold Rogers* price series to 
an earlim date and to check and supplement it for latter periods.” 
The .new material is surpriainglv better, alike in quantity and in 
quality, than that available to Rogers. 

' Enenaous ihaterial of this nature is available in the old 
B9hikhata$ of firms of very long stating in Indig gs wpH. Up. 
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used «nd aiiosi«d-for, they «re fast going to waste. If this mate* 
rial is oorefully utilised by Indian economistSt it can throw mudi 
light on our economic condition during the patt. The questicm of 
finance, however, is the most baffling problem, and we Ifice to draw 
die attoition of the Rodkefeller Foundation to make a similar grant 
to Economics Draartment of Allahabad University for carrying on 
work on similar lines in India. 

It is hoped, however, that the great pains dmt^ Sir Beveridge 
and his assodates have taken in preparation of this monumental 
work, will be amply rewarded and it will now come to occupy the 
position the Rogers* work has so far done. 

Daya Sbamkas Dubey. 

The Recent Development of Economic Foreign Policy in the 
Netherlanos East Indies, by J. VanGelderen, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Utrecht and hfember of the 
Netherlands Parliament. Publication No. 20 of the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Geneva. Longmans, Green 
& Co. London. Pp. 90, 5s. net. 

In a world in which power politics is dominated by claims 
and counter-claims to colonies it is conveniently forgotten that 
the world consists not only of * Haves * and ‘ Have-nots ’ but also 
of people who do not want any longer to be * had * by any person 
or nation. Economic imperialism in the sphere of colonial deve- 
lopment has passed through several ^ges. llu» system of direct 
and compulsory state-exploitation, which constituted the initiai 
stage of colonial economic policy, proved inefficient for the mother 
country and oppressive for the cfflldren of the soil and was even- 
tually replaced by a second stage of free tra^ and * open door * 
founded upon the ideal of economic liberalism. In recent tunes 
colonial d^lopment has been passing through a third interesting 
phue. Owing to a combination of favourable circumstani^s the 
policy of free trade and ‘ open door * was hitherto conducive to 
an intensive exploitation of colonial resources. But recently, it 
has proved to be incompatible with modem business and with 
tlm Rowing influence of totalitarian methods in trade.” Moreover, 
with free trade and ‘ open door ’ the political structure of the 
colony has sometimes been threatened with destruction through the 
economic penetration of a strong political power trying to con- 
solidate its ptmtion by legitimate as well as by questionable 
methods, and in this struggle between the so-called * Haves* and 
‘Have-nots* stable economic developmmtt becomes impossible for 
the Mtive inhabitants of the colony. Hence, partly owing to 
politiMl pressure exerted by tite indigenous population of the 
colonies and dqiendenctes, and partly as the outctnne of the 
R 18 
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enlightened selfdnterest of the mother country^ a new |K>licy la 
being evolved by the great colonial powers. This is the poiujy 
of elodng the * door * to a certain extent and, if necessary, oom^ 
pletely, so as to avoid: ccoitomk; and political penetratioii of 
foreign powers — a policy which has required^ state regulation of 
exports, imports, production, immigration, shipping and invest* 
ment* But such a ‘ defence mechanism * as has been rendered 
necessary by the break-up of world economy, ^e growth of 
Vaumrky ’ and the struggle for economic penetration, ultimately 
generates the forces of Decolonisation in the economic sphere, and 
there is no doubt that the tendency to make colonies dependent on 
western enterprise and western export trade is being gradually 
and unmistakably reversed in the colonial empires of to-day. 

Professor J. Van Gelderen has given us a remarkable study 
of a colony in transition from the second to the third and inore 
recent phase of economic development, and the story has great 
significance for us* 

The economic troubles of Netherlands East Indies (N. E. L) 
started with the world crisis of 1930 and the subsequent disloca- 
tion of trade. In common with India and many other agricultural 
countries, the N. E* L were faced with a serious worsening of the 
terms of trade, a heavy shrinkage of the favourable balance of 
trade which threatened national solvency, and serious budgetary 
disequilibrium. Unfortunately, the N. E. 1, adhered to the gold 
standard till September, 1936. The policy of deflation led to 
widespread impoverishment and to export of distress gold to the 
extent of 144 million florins during 1931 — ^35. Although deflation 
was designed to restore competitive power in the export markets 
by lowering costs, yet all too heavy overhead costs due to in- 
vestment of capital on a gold basis hampered the restoration of 
competitive power. Hence, it was felt that the interests of the 
colony were bein^ sacrificed for the sake of the mother country 
who was only anxious to safeguard her own interests as a creditor. 
The^ collapse of purchasing power resulting in a serious reduction 
of imports reacted adversely on exports specially because tmde 
amongst the N. E. I.’s customers was already flowing m f o 
bilateral channels. 

It app^rs from Professor Gilderen’s Survey that state rogu* 
lation of imports was a weapon in the han<b of the N. E. 1. 
Government for fighting the menace of cheap Japanese itnpott^ 
which tended to upset the N. E. I.’s balance of intemawmal 
payments. “Europe and America which bought 52% of the 
N. E. I.’s exports in 1930 took no less than 61% in At 

^ same time their share in the imports into N. E. I. dwrea^ 
from 65 6% to 43 9%. On the other hand, the N. E. I.’s favour- 
able balance of trade with Japan was converted into an tm* 
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lafVMVftkle bailtiioe aBa0tmted to 74 mtllioa giidldera during 
tbe ji^eafB 19334934 As regards the Dutch share in the N. E* L’e 
in^ioila it declined from 32*5% in 1909—13 lo 17»6% in 1925— 
29 directly as the result of Japanese eompetition* oountries 
haidiig ah Imfavourable balance of trade with the N. E« I., began to 
turn to other sources of supply^ and her position became vulmar- 
aUe in the case of commodities like sugar, coffee, tobacco, hides 
and skins, copra and fodder cakes. The only way out of the 
crisis which appealed to the N. E. 1 Government was the quota 
^slem which included General as well as Specified quotas. 
Genera/ ^ quotas restricted imports of the bulkiest and cheapest 
oommodiUes to the probable needs of the market and prevented a 
substitution of chapter goods for expensive varieties, while Specific 
<^otas were imposed according to certain countries of origin on 
the basis of reciprocity. Professor Gclderen claims that by a 
partial exclusion of cheap Japanese imports the cost of living 
** did not increase t?ery muchr Many firms who held licences 
for both European and Japanese goods utilised the profits on the 
latter to balance the loss on the former. For certain textiles 
buffer stocks were kept under Government control to “ smooth 
price fluctuations.” As far as foodstuffs were concerned^ with 
the contraction of the sugar industry^ sugarcane cultivation was 
leplaced by rice cultivation, since imports were checked, specula- 
tion resisted and the colony rendered independent of foreign im- 
pel^ of rice. In the same way there has oeen a complete substi^ 
tution of home«grown soya bean for Manchurian imports. 

The quota system was undoubtedly a measure of imperial 
preference and somewhal strengthened the economic ties between 
the N. E. I. and the mother country whii^h was anxious to give 
something in return. The Netherlands granted a quota for fodder 
cakes, agreed to buy '60% of the total exports of vegetable fats, 
guaranteed the imports of certain quantities of maize and rice from 
the N. E. I. to prevent prices from falling below a certain level, 
dqcided to consume, Dutch colonial sugar only and offered the 
N. E. I. Government a loan of 25 million guilders for public works 
the interest and redemption of which were to be paid by the 
other country. Moreover, in clearing aerreements and bilateral 
trade agreements with other countries the Netherlands included 
the expott interests of the N. E. I. and secured for them valuable 
concessions. But the promotion of inter-imperial trade was limit- 
ed in Scope and was hampered by the economic crisis. 

. The regulation imports was necessarily accompanied by 
control^ of production and exports. Tbe chief aim was either 
r^triction of output or elimination of excessive stocks or restora- 
tion of im ecomosic level of prices. The means adopted varied 
twm limilitiim of exports or mere segregatioii of stoclb to direct 
f%ui4tii»fi of pfoduclian or even organisation of a selling 
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monopoly. Professor Geldercsn gives a very inteitsliiig aeeonsit of 
these measures in the case of ine staple eocports of Ae N. E. L 
such as cinchona, capok, tea, tin, rubber and sugar. Greater sue* 
cess seems to have been achiev^ in the case of tea, sugar and 
rubber the production of which is planned and regulated by inter* 
national organisations. 

With the abandonment of free trade and ^open door* di^ 
criminatory treatment of foreign labour, foreign capital aod 
foreign shipping has followed as a logical consequence. Tpie 
influx of immigrants is now being limited to an annual quota which 
till now has been fixed each year at 12,000. ** For all except Ae 
Dutch and the Chinese a maximum of 800 has been set Up.** 
The importation of foreign European experts is sought to be 
stopped by the requirement that employers have to obtain special 
permits which may be refused unless it is proved that “ no j^rson 
available for the same job is found among the inhabitants/* As 
regards foreign capital also colonial interests are safeguarded by 
restrictions. All joint-stock companies must be domiciled in the 
N. E. L In some places the Boards of Directors must have a 
majority of Netherlands subjects or persons domiciled in Ae 
N. E. L In the contracts for mining concessions there are some- 
times special clauses providing for the Government’s share in the 
profits of exploration and exploitation and a special stipulation 
**that a certain proportion of the administrative staff and of the 
labourers shall consist of Netherlands subjects/’ The N. E. I* 
wiA many scattered islands formerly required and welcomed the 
co-operation of many foreign shipping companies for maintain- 
ing the lines of communication. But the menace of Japanese 
competition has compelled the colony to revise her policy. Now 
seaports open for general trade are open to ships of all nations, 
subject to reciprocity. But “ coastal places ” are reserved to the 
Dutch flap:; the Government may grant or withhold licences to 
foreign lines for participating in the coastel trade. 

Professor Gilderen’s work is an invaluable handbook on Ae 
commercial policy of the N. E. I. and will be read with mterest 
and pr^t by those who are speculating on India’s commercial 
policy in the near future. 

B. N. Ganguu* 

Population and Peace : A Survey or International Opinion 
ON Claims for Relief From Population Pressure. F. C. 

Wright, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.a (London), Ll.LC.. Paris 1939. 

78. 6d. 

* This volume is issued by the International Institule of 

Intellectual Co-operation as one of a series of studies on peaceful 
change carried out by the International Studies Copfeimioei in 
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emim td an enquirf into the basis difficulties in« and the proc^ 
dures for, tte peaceful solution of economic, social and tmi* 
loi^l problents, with special reference to questions of (i) popi^tbn, 
migration and colonisation and (ii) markets and the distribution 
of raw materials.’ In the course of its studies the (^nference 
assembled a great mass of material which it was physically im- 
possible to reproduce in full. The Board therefore decided to 
publish it in the form of convenient summaries and entrusted 
their preparation to expert authors. The present volume is one 
of the series planned in this way. 

In 1933, the International Studies Conference opened an 
enquiry into the notion of collective security and organisation of 
peace. It led to the study of the causes of war. The most power- 
ful motive is usually the supposed need of a change of the siatm 
quo; and the Conference wanted to find out whether a peaceful 
change of the status quo is within the bounds of practical politics 
(Ch, I). The need arises on account of the real and alleged 
grievances of certain dissatisfied countries and the claims put 
forward by them for their removal by what they consider to be 
fresh and fair national and colonial rearrangements. There were 
in particular three types of claims to terre irridente, to outlets for 
emigration and to industrial markets and sources of supply. In 
other words, the problems were of population, marketing and raw 
material. The present volume is concerned with * the demographic 
basis of claims assumed to have been made by the dissatisfied” 
countries for colonial and territorial expansion.’ (Ch. II.) 

Ch. Ill reviews the claims of the “ dissatisfied ” countries, 
Italy, Japan, Poland and Germany. The conclusion reached is 
rather unexpected. The foregoing review .... goes to show 
that (the adduced evidence) is partly contradictory, partly hypothe- 
tical and largely inconclusive. It seems to indicate that the popu- 
lation question ... (is) not as serious as many nations would lUco 
to assert.” In Ch. IV, the problem of overpopulation is consider- 
ed from v?»rious standpoints and the result in this case also iaf 
rather startling, *In 1931, a calculation was made of the excess 
of births — exact or approximate— ‘per square kilometer for every 
country of the world and it was found that there were four countries 
whose demographic co-t^cient exceeds one and whose overpopula- 
tion was not sufficiently neutralised by the influence of territories 
dependent upon them. The countries are: China, Japan, Italy 
and Poland. Next in order, came Germany with a demographic 
co-efficient of 0 99. These countries are known to be overpopulat- 
ed. It seems certain, therefore, tl^t demographic pressure does 
not exist, , , 

In Ch. V, the basis of population claims is analy^. TOs 
chapter iai highly informative. AH sorts of expansionist aspira* 
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tims, policies and claims are examiBod and then it is shOWB 
in tiie field of population movements there is ‘a great comuaioa 
of values and Of attitudes/ The last^ four chaplm somy the dem^ 
graphic remedies for overpopulation: — (1) Emigration* (2) Colo* 
nial expansion, (3) Internal Economic developmem and (4) Inter* 
national Planning. Views on emigration are so confliettng as to 
drfy reconciliation. There has come aboin a double shift in the 
incidence of the migration problem. Formerly^ it played a irwrfnl 
international role as a movement of immigration; to*di^« it causes 
international friction as a movement of emigration. Trie question 
of colonial expansion is teeming with almo^ insoluble legal and 
political issues. There are only three alternatives: to leave the 
underdeveloped countries alone; to put their inhabitants to school 
Lut to leave them their possessions; or to take their lands and employ 
them as servants. As to internal economic development, it is 
shown that ‘ there is no such thing as a surplus population any- 
where in the world, except one that is relative to and caused By 
the existing commercial and economic system. There is no reason 
why a country should not develop a population as thickly upon its 
ground as in a highly industrialised area, and still maintain It- 
self, if it could draw freely upon the resources of the rest of the 
world? Domestic action of any kind* however, is not likely to 
resolve the danger with which the population problem threatens 
us to-day. Hence, a suggestion was made to the 1.S.C, that time 
had come for international demographic planning. An economist 
of repute recommended certain Internationa! agreements for 
consideration hy the International Studies Conference. The Kook 
ends, practically, with the memorandum prepared for the I.S.C. 
in 1937 by Mr. J, Legouis. 

A distinguished economist once wrote that the population 
problem is an efficacious anodyne for crisis-vexed brains. The 
present work confirms that presdription. The problem is multi- 
angular; here in this book only one aspect, political, is dealt 
with; and European experts find that, too, too complicated for any 
satisfactory solution. It is a very valuable and interesting work. 
The mass of matmal that is condensed is enormous. Every 
student of population problem will find it stimulating. Those who 
are constantly harping on India’s overpopulation may be provoked 
to further serious thinking. 

H. B. Bhide. 

A Comparative Study on National and Social Finance by 

Bimala Kanta Sarkar. 1939. Published by Ghosh ^ Md 

Gupta. 3—1. Russa Road, Calcutta, 1939. Pp. xii+140. 

Price Re. 1-8. 

T into four chapters and two appendices. 

Ip Chapter I mo autlipr fags studied the nature of local finance; 
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Ompter 11 is devoted to loeal finance in some countrico; Chapter 
III to sorts of OTants inlaid; while in Chapter IV the problem ol 
control of loear authorities is discussed. Appendix I ^ves us an 
ide« of local taxation in England; while appendix II deals with 
dm principles of favouratiem. 

Leaving aside the misprints, the peculiar grammatical coir 
stzuctions and complete absence of some aspects of local finance 
in the book and taking into consideration only that which the 
au^or has given us in the book we are of the opinion that the 
work is neither well-planned nor efficiently executed. It is a 
collection of undigested material on some aspects of a great topic. 

B. G. toSTNAGAR. 

Economic Gkocraphy of India, by Dr. R. N. Dube. PuWirfied 

by Kitab Mahal, 63, Zero Road, Allahabad. 11^. Pp. 190. 

Price Rs. S. 

Dr. Ram Nath Dube, Head of the Department of Geography 
in the Allahabad University, has rendered yeoman service to dw 
students of Economic Geography in India by writing the book 
under review. The book has b^ written with the definite pur- 
pose of supplying a long-felt want of the student community. Its 
appeal is, therefore, largely to the beginners of the subje^ and 
not to the advanced rtudents. The treatment and the style alike 
have been kept perfectly simple. We congratulate Dr. Dubey on 
bringing out this excellent little work on the economic geography 
of India. 

B. G. Bhatnacar. 

Tiis Indian States and the Federation, by M. K. Varadrajan. 

Oxford University Press. Price 128. 6d. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, with its provisions 
relating to Federation of India, has placed the Indian States in a 
new relationship with the other parts of the country. They have 
been brought into a new political contact with the progressive 
Provinces, and are empowered to act in an extensive field of all- 
India matters. It is a considerable change in the position of the 
Indian States. From being subject to the whims of a Political 
Department working out their destinies in the interest of British 
India diey have now secured the right of forging the economic 
and perhaps the political life of the whole country. Their sepa- 
ration was nominal before, now their ‘union* for all-India pur- 
poses wifi be real. As such the new Act marks a considerable 
advance in the ^tus of the Indian Sates. 

Mr. Varadrajan has very lucidly described the various chan^ 
envisaged by the turn Act and devoted their effect on the position 
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of the Indian states. In the first chapter be has given a brief 
dceteh of the evolution of federal idea ai^d in that conneption to 
has indulged in a useless academic discussion of wvcreignty^ in 
respect of the Indian States. Whatever be a jurist’s interpretation, 
history has no hesitation in recording that the Indian Princes 
exercised merely a reflected sovereignty merely on sufferance of 
the Paramount Power. Whatever their origmal sUitus, tbey^tove 
now come to be *‘an integral part of the imperial politjr.” He 
is right in stating that by the ‘‘ process of unification ” the ground 
plan of a federation had gradually come into being.” But this 
development was not self-willed. If the States had to yield to 
the Government of India in respect of railways, posts, salt or 
custom, it was as a result of their subjection to the supreme 
political power of the country. The States demurred but they had 
no option but to submit. For political reasons their assent was 
required. And the consequence was the Federal Scheme arising 
out of the Round Table Conference. 

After discussing the historical basis of the federation, the 
author has in the subsequent chapters analysed the provisions of 
the Act with regard to matters such as the accession of the 
states and the federation, federal subjects, relation of the federal 
centre to the states, federal finance, federal court, federal railway, 
cantonments, etc. Three chapters have been devoted to the ques- 
tion of tributes, ceded terriories and privileges and immunities. 
All these questions are important from the point of federal finance 
and thus the author has done great service to students of the Indian 
constitution by his clear analysis of these subjects. The last 
chapter deals with the question of Paramountcy which is not great- 
ly affected by the federation. Paramountcy is still the naked 
sword enforcing obedience of the Indian States to the federation. 
“ Paramountcy,” says the author, ** is thus made the federal sanc- 
tion, and on its exercise depends the smooth working of tto fede- 
ration. Without paramountcy a ruler might brina the federal 
mechanism in relation to his state to a standstill by refusing to 
carry out the instructions given to him by the Governor-G^ral 
with regard to the administration of federal subjects, and render 
the judgments of the federal court wholly abortive by neglecting 
to give effect to them in his state.” Paramountcy is, therefore, 
the weapon for enforcing obedience to the new constitution and if 
it is so, the attitude of the Princes at the present stage is nothing 
short of comic. 

The book is a very lucid survey of the con^tutional frame- 
work, and I have no doubt, will prove greatly useful to tto jurists 
as well as to the students of Indian political history* 


BiSHESHWAR PlRASAO* 
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World Economic Survey, 1938-39. 

The League of Nations* World Economic Survey, 1938-39, 
was completed on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities in Europe* 
It covers events up to the beginning of August, 1939, and thus 
presents a picture of the world economic situation up to the date 
of the beginning of hostilities. Daring the first months of 1939 
the world was making a rapid recovery from the major depression 
with which it had been threatened in the first half of 1938. This 
rapid reversal of economic conditions may be ascribed in part to 
financial measures taken in the United States of America and 
in other countries in order to stimulate the lagging demand for 
goods and services. But in the main it was due to increased ex- 
penditure on armaments and war preparations. 

This issue— the eighth in the series — includes a number of 
specal studies. One chapter, for example, is devoted to a study 
of the economic effects of recent changes in the trends of popula- 
tion. 

A second chapter studies the problems of public finance, and 
examines the extent to which the costs of rearmament have eaten 
into the national incomes of various countries. 

The concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘The Economic Effects of 
War, Rearmament and Territorial Changes” summarises the main 
theme of the volume. Economic destruction in Spain and China 
and the reduction in the standard of living in Japan as a result 
of war; the economic effects of the territoral expansion of Ger- 
many; and the greatly increased intervention of the State in eco- 
nomic affairs for the purposes of national defence; — ^these are the 
main subjects of the chapter. In various other chapters the grow- 
ing importance of political tension and of rearmament is emphasised 
in their effects on economic activity, on world trade, on hours of 
work and the demand for labour, on budgetary and monetary 
policies, and on commercial relations between the nations. The 
work on the whole is highly informative. 

B. G. R. 

TrtE Board or Economtc Inqtttry, Pitnjab. Publication No. 6.3 

— Farm Accounts in the Punjab, 1936-37, By Labh Singh 

and Ajaib Singh. 

This report is the thirteenth in the aeries of Farm Accounts. 
As before, the volume is divided into two parts : (1) Farm Accounts 
and (2) Costs of various methods of well irrigation. Certain 
changes in the method of presentation of the subject-matter have 
been introduced in the present report with a view to facilitate 
comparison* The work as usual maintains its high standard 
efficiency. 

F. 14 
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We have been asked by the Editor of the Modern Review to 
review the December, 1939, Number of the Review, We are glad 
to notice that the Modern Review continues to maintain its nigh 
standard of journalistic efficiency and is in our opinion an excel- 
lent monthly. We always look forward to its coming and have 
always found it interesting and educative on most of the living 
topics of the day. 

G* B* 


The Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab. Publication No. M, 
Relationship between Fertility and Economic and Socml 
Status in the Punjab. By S. P. Jain, M*Sc. 1939, Price 
annas eight. 

The Board are to be congratulated on undertaking this new 
line of investigation. Mr. Jain has broken entirely a new ground 
in India. As observed by him such studies have been carried out 
in European countries but so far none was available for any 
part of India. 

Within the limitations imposed upon them by the investigators 
tliCmselves the Inquiry is both comprehensive and thorough. But 
we may be allowed to point out that the data selected do not 
admit of yielding any dependable results reerarding the relation- 
ship of fertility and economic and social status, and that because 
the classes selected could not be classed as really of distinct social 
and economic status. 

Section 5 contains the results of the study and shows that 
fertility increases slightly with the rise of economic status. Mr. 
Jain has divided the people into six classes, leaving aside for the 
moment the Professional and the menial classes. In this classi- 
fication the Lower Agriculturist (III) and the Lower Non- Agri- 
culturist (VI) are those whose income is below Rs, 200 per annum. 
Middle class is that which enjoys an income of Rs, 200 to Rs. 400 
per annum. Upper class consists of those who have income above 
Rs. 400 per annum. Here if we notice any increase of fertility 
from the Lower to the Middle and the Upper, then it can directly 
be attributed to better feeding, better clothing and better conditions 
of living. To my mind, socially all the various classes belong la 
the same category, the only noticeable point of difference is in the 
cnnual income. From Rs. 200 or less per annum to Ra, 400 or 
itiore per annum per family merely indicates passing of persons 
within the same social status from penury and want to the posses- 
sion of ordinary requisites of life. And so far as this roes one 
could a priori expect greater fecundity and greater survival rate 
with fuller food, clothing and so on. And it is thus which the 
investigation brings out clearly and inductively. 
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Confined as the investigation was to rural areas, it could 
hardly be expected to bring out those marked influences of social 
stratification or fertility and other allied problems which one comes 
across in Ae widely based studies of this nature in the west. 
The only implication of this criticism offered by me is that 
we cannot draw any far-reaching conclusions from this investi- 
gation. But this does not direct its importance as a laudable and 
very successful investigation first of its kind in India. We con- 
gratulate the Board and Mr. Jain again, and hope that the investi- 
gations on a wider basis will now be taken in hand. 


B. G. B. 
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PART II 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN PRICE 
ECONOMICS 

BY 

Radhakamal Mukerjee 

Economic technology and price economics as bequeath^ 
by Ricardo and Mill form the principal subject-matter of 
economics treated in a manner which still indicates a stronger 
filiation to physics or mechanics than to biology and the other 
social sciences. The scope of price economics is defined 
by marking off an economic sphere from the general, social 
and institutional life including only those phenomena oij the 
criterion of their having a price or of their relevancy to ex- 
plaining prices. Its test of analysis is the marginal method, 
which has been used for the examination of die price-making 
process, of the conditions of equilibrium of separate prices 
and of prices in general both of commodities and services. 

Hie marginal or differential method, with the use of 
the equilibrium theory as a hypothesis, suits very well the 
explanation of phenomena and relationships of prices and 
values when these are abi^racted from the general social 
forces and trends for isolated scientific analysis, such ab- 
straction being regarded as a postulate on account of the 
prevailing systems of conipetition ahd ownership, and the 
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supposed mobility of labour and capital. Suffice it is merely 
to mention here the laws and doctrines that have been 
formulated in this sub-field — the theory of value and its 
derivatives, the theories of rent, wages, profit and interest 
and capitalism, the theories of productivity and income and 
the theory of economic cycles. Many of these are described 
in later classicism as natural “laws” dealing with quasi- 
automatic, self-regulating forces of the material world whose 
funi^ioning is not much deflected by the human factor or 
the social situation. Even Pareto in his sociology, com- 
prehends the factors dealt with by economic theory as the 
major element of his category of “logical action”, which 
also includes the technological and the “Machiavellian” type 
of political action. 

The Social Basis of Activity and Value. 

The classical and neo-classical theory of value postu- 
lates the “economic man” with his self-interest, his utilitarian 
calculus and his personal liberty in consumption. The 
theory of value shows the relationship between the arrange- 
ment of scarce means and the pursuit of any set of ends 
which the individual is postulated to deliberately seek alone 
with an unusual endowment of foresight and in isolation 
from his living connection with society and the ideal world. 
Any social science, excluding economics, tells us, however, 
that man’s ends are not individual but social; nor do these 
ends elicit endeavours singly, but these are integrated in a 
complex system of ends. Many ends again are derivative 
and instrumental; others are intrinsic and universal. The 
satisfaction of these latter social and universal ends is just 
as much a consumer’s satisfaction as the consumption of 
food and other necessaries of life and it arises equally from 
the distribution of scarce means between alternative uses. 
The state control of food supply during a war illustrates how 
production aimed at the satisfaction of social ends or the 
control of the relations of these ends and all others, cannot 
possibly be treated by a theory of competitive adjustment.* 

* E. F. M., Durbin, “The Social Siimificance of Theory of 
Value,” Economic Journal, December, 1905. 
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A chit^c food shortage or fanune requiring a re-arrange> 
mwt of the scarce factors demanded hy social ends whidb 
may be in conflict with fliat required by the individual ends 
similarly produces a new economic calculus. Again, society 
controls tite sale of drink and obscene literature, commer- 
cialised recreation and military service requiring the produc- 
tion of these goods and services to stand in a different 
quantitative relation from that established under conditions 
of free competition. The quantitative relations of services 
is altered in different social situations, and by divergent 
cultural patterns. Sex-satisfaction is invested with a price 
in the market not merely in prostitution but also in the 
accepted family ethics, when nature establishes a disparity 
of the proportions of sexes or the group regulates due cirde 
within which alone marriages can take place by restrictions 
of endogamy, exogamy and hypergamy. Dowries and groom 
prices are influenced both by natural sex-proportions and 
social standards. Man’s ends could only be satisfied within 
the limitation set not merely by the scarce means of nature 
but also by social ends and group standards. These latter 
affect all economic calculuses and ends. 

The development towards socialism and (xillectivism 
implies that we cannot isolate a sphere of economic life 
peculiarly suited to a particular set of ends. Where state 
control does not regulate or select the relations between ends 
and resources, it is group life, customs and institutions which 
determine at every point the allocation of man’s limited 
resources, and the combination of goods and services which 
he prefers. Thus the value of the marginal products of 
mobile resources is influenced at every point by social and 
institutional norms and preferences. Without an insight into 
the methods and principles of collective choice and into 
the integrated system of ends of a community the theory of 
value will be inadequate. The individualistic outlook of the 
classical theory and the doctrine of marginal utility disre- 
gard the reality of man’s relations with the society, whidt is 
a pre-condition of both values and efforts, and which regulates 
the production and economic calculus according to an inte- 
grated system of values evolving in the process of social 
selection and survival. Values thus are essentially social 



though the indivi4a«|l k zelatiyely 
^di^pend^t and unique as the economic agent. Ecopqmic 
values arise out of quantitative relations in dm iptegrated 
^8^ of ends whose satisfaction is limited by nature^ time 
or social choice, price being only a pointer reading. Ime 
chief principles, which uncterlie die valuation process, m® 
not margins utility, nor the marginal productivity of re- 
sources, hilt ti^ equilibrium of the . three orders of social 
noms as the invariably antecedent sociological datum. It 
is the force of the social norms, whidi underlies the sub- 
jective estimates of value in the market or the forces of 
demand and supply. The economic theory of value and 
prices needs to be assimilated to sociology by the extension 
and variation of the normative and institutional postulates, 
and freed from the mechanical outlook of the abstractive, 
neglective procedure of Ricardo and Menger. 

Tte Social and Psychological Postulates of Classicism 

Apart from the fact that classical economic theory fails 
to comprehend the reality of the social process, and includes 
several postulates of the freedom of the individual as a self- 
sufficient, rational and independent creature, which are not 
tenable, it bridges the gulf between the individuaTs freedom 
and nature^s determinateness by standardising the market 
process and regarding the social traditions and technical in- 
stitutions of the heyday of capitalism in Europe as the norm. 
A very particular phase of social evolution was regarded as 
absolute something like the matter, energy or either of the 
natural sciences. 

Free competition, mobility of labour, private property, 
social tradition and technical equipment that guarantee 
mobility whenever the market process demands, all these are 
psychological and social postulates which transform an arbi- 
trary subjective preference of means and ends in individual 
bargaining transactions into exact and measurable laws and 
relations of exchange. The laws and relations would be 
‘'exact” in so far as the psychological and social postulates 
mi^t materialise in a concrete society. In fact, the laws of 
exchange have the saihe empii;ieal character as the laws of 
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aiui development with which the fopopter are 

interlj^. It is the logic of sociology which will, the^fore, 
d^ermine the degree of probabUity of the so-c^led exaht 
laws of exchange. 

Ooitom givw iti Meuikig to Ebcchange Relations 

The family order in savage society, the village communal 
and guild system in India and China, the feudal organisation 
in medieval Europe and the collective system in Russia, all 
establish an authoritative general scale of preference under 
which labour, property and the exchange system work. In 
classical economic theory instead of the authoritarian system 
we have a hypothetical norm which secures some kind of 
“harmony” between the wants and activities of “the economic 
man” in a concrete market and through time with the fore* 
stalled supply and demand of the future. Logically spe^* 
ing in every ease a given society with its custom or scale of 
preference gives its meaning and degree of probability to 
the market relations but in the case of classical economic 
theory “ the liberal society of early capitalism ” is camou- 
flaged as the general order of an economic system. With 
the classical economist the camouflage is sought to be suc- 
cessfully maintained and the precise mathematical trend of 
economic behaviour formulated through a most unscientific 
interpretation of custom as something which is exterior to 
man. Customs and social habits are regarded as causes of 
economic friction, as barriers which deflect normal economic 
functioning, the standard of which is set by limited personal 
observation and species of introspection characteristic of the 
older Anglo-Saxon psychology. 

Custom and status should, not be treated as irrelevant 
labelled as mere causes of irregularity in economic behaviour. 
These embody the liviim fabric of human and social values 
which i^ide the distribution of scarce means among the 
members in society and within which the society’s general 
scale of preference and the productive process are organi- 
caPy set To illustrate, in primitive economic life we oftai 
find a variety of festivals, amusements and expeditions which 
are intiiiui.tei^ coimecU^ with the pursuits of arts and crafts, 
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practices of agriculture and horticulture and die rearing 
of cattie. Malinowsl^ in his studies has shown hoi^ such 
expeditions and recreations are largely the source, of the 
interest of the Melansions in life, giving zest to labour and 
making it worth while to produce. When die British abol> 
ished the custom of headdumting it destroyed for the Melon* 
sions much of their interest in living, for with such people 
head-hunting was not merely a ceremonial exercise, accom- 
panying enterprise but was also connected with their various 
economic activities. With the loss of interest due to 
dismantlement of head-hunting the Melanesians largely 
stopped working, and depopulation of Melanesian proceeded 
aface. In medieval feudal society, both the stsuidard of 
living as well as economic functions were assigned by custom 
on rigid class lines, and wealth was one of the incidents of 
status in the feudal hierarchy. It was class status which 
demanded not merely the kind of special tasks such as the 
hunt, state craft, and chivalrous pursuit for the lordly classes, 
and agriculture and handicrafts for the subject classes, 
but it also determined the kind and quality of food consumed, 
clothes worn and dwelling places lived in by the different 
social groups. 

Sombart observes, there is not one sign of love for 
economic activity throughout the whole medieval epoch in 
Europe. High days and Holy days were very numerous, for 
nearly half the year people were idle and economic activities 
were carried on no faster than was necessary to provide for 
the customary requirements of the people. The feudal order 
was an orderly, harmonious and stationary society in which 
free enterprise was condemned as avarice. Prices were ap- 
proximated to a standard of fair rates and wages were 
governed by economic conventions. 

In the Eastern village communities we find a similar 
superimposition of custom and status upon economic func- 
tions. In the village communities, custom prescribe* roughly 
a minimum standard of wages corresponding to the average 
family needs of an industrial group. For every class of 
artisans ministers and dependants of all sorts in the villages 
the plane of living is not allowed to be encroached upon by 
the forces of mere demand and supply. ' Status as well as 
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caBtomiuy wages have all been detennined accordii^ to a 
social nom nmudi replaces the bare stride of living by 
an endeavour of the well-being for the individuals, for the 
oocupi^onal groups Mid for the community as a whole. 

In the contrasted exchange relations we have indicated, 
custom or the scale of valuation is not external to the market 
procew but becomes an economic datum, deflecting prices, 
wages and volumes of production from ^e levels to which 
forces of the market mi(d>t lead in the diassical analysis. 

The Sociftl Pre-aappositions of the Theory of 
Bistribution 

The analysis of the distributive process and relations 
as part of the exchange system implies even more sectional 
sociological postulates which cannot be universally valid, 
have proved inadequate and have been the subject of much 
trenchent criticism. Neither the classical law of population 
nor the iron law of wages, neither the theory of mobility and 
equalisation of wages and profits nor the theory of voluntary 
saving and changes in the rate of interest, have stood critical 
examination. There were all sociological and psychological 
“Middle principles” which were interpolated into economics 
without a critical analysis. Mill observes in his Logic: 
“When states of society and the causes which produce them 
are spoken of as a subject of science it is implied that there 
exists a natural correlation among these different elements; 
that not every variety of combination of these general social 
facts is possible, but only certain combinations; that, in 
short, there exists uniformities of co-existence between 
the states of the various social phenomena.” These uni- 
formities are corollaries from the laws of causation, since 
each co-existing state is itself the effect of causes. The laws 
of sequence, if discovered, would give us the middle prin- 
ciples or axiomata media of sociology.’ Apart from the 
corresoondenoe whidi historical economics discerns between 
stages of economic development and forms of domestic 
oiganisation, law, polity, and ethical wid religious beliefs, 

’ Gmpare the discussion in Ginsberg, Sociology, Chapter 1. 
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U in ft more limited field correspondmoe be^weon so* 
dal diiAance or mobility and the disparity or equalisation 
of economic conditions and opportunities wfaidi iiiiludiee 
rent, interest and profits. Classical economics accel>ted 
uncdtically certain intermediate ^neralisatlOns of sequence 
and built their theory of distribution on these. 

The growth and accumulation of capittd and the ex- 
tension of the margins of cultivation do not follow in logi- 
cal sequence everywhere, but were implicated in the spedal 
geographical and technological background of the industrial 
revolution in England. The accumulation of capital goods 
was the social demand of an age which has not as yet for- 
gotten the prodigality of the Imights and barons of the 
Middle Ages wiUi their clientele of idlers, menial servants 
and retainers. Man must save and invest his surplus in 
productive enterprise or employ it himself in directing 
labour to increase the instruments of production in order 
that a class of business men can arise, and the profit motive 
was rationalised as the prime mover of the transition from 
unsound to sound production economics. Similarly the dis- 
tribution of landed interests as between the three separate 
classes, landlords, capitalist farmers and hired labourers, 
the gradual extension of cultivation to inferior zones, and 
the existence of an agricultural surplus for the subsistence 
of the cultivators are all, as amply shown by critics of the 
Ricardian theory of rent from Jones and Carey to Mitchell, 
sf^ial historical conditions. Further, the classical econo- 
mic theory of distribution took into consideration only one 
phase of the problem of distribution, viz., that concerned with 
the sharing of income as between three distinctive income 
classes, viz., the landlords, the business men and the wage- 
earners to the complete disregard of the problem of distri- 
bution among individuals. Such an abstractive procedure 
was connected with the manner in which the problem of dis- 
tribution was approached by business men in Enj^and dur- 
ing the prolonged Com Law controversy. Ricardo appro- 
ached the contentious issue, debated in the country and in 
the Parliament, in the light not of the prevalent agricultural 
distress but of the incidence of the high duty on foreign 
imports of wheat on the costs of industrial production. 
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Ricardo’s theory was coloured by the irritioion of Use manu' 
faeturhag districts ui h^atid against the new scale of im* 
{H>rt duties, and the lowering of the scale whidi was due to 
the opposition id industrial leaders was simply a victory not 
of the laws of economics but of die manuf acturing interests 
whom Ricardo represented. The Ricardian system assumed 
a conflict between the landlords and the rest of the communi- 
ty including busmess classes which does not hold good of all 
stages of agricultural and industrial development. The 
hostility to landed interests, diaracteristic of manufacturing 
England in the early part of the nineteenth century, has 
become tow a part of the heritage of economic 
theory. 

Need of Recasting the Hypotheses pelating to Techno- 
logy and Supply and Demand 

But once these came to be regarded as economic laws 
rather than social data relating to the supnly of land, labour 
and capital, and the adjustments of the productive process 
in time, the process of supply and demand was guaranteed 
a stability and persistence. It is in this manner that die 
psychological postulates of the economic man and perfect 
competition were buttressed by a series of surreptiously in- 
troduced hypotheses as regards technology, social stratifica- 
tion and evaluation, nay, of social and teclmical prepress as 
a whole. But economic maladjustments did not fit in with 
the h^^thetical oonstructiem of the dynamics of social pro- 
gress, and demanded more realistic approaches. An interest- 
ing instance is afforded by the theory of non-competing 
groups, which is based on the central fact of social grada- 
tion in an industrial society and illustrates the process of 
assimilation of socidlogicsd principles into the framework 
of the neo-da^ical theory of wages. Similarly the classi- 
cal theory of iaternational values has been re-interpreted on 
the basis of the recognition of non-competing groups as a 
sociologidal' datum. Again the theory of imperfect compe- 
tition focuses atttitidon to the conditions necessary to per- 
fe<^ cotnpetitimi which Were ne^beted by the abstractive pro- 
Oedunti.of analysts. As a matter of fact, die present 
F, 2 
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tendracy even among the neo-classical writers has been gene- 
rally to cast away the hypothetical socidl<^cal frapnewoik, 
whose existence cannot be proved by deductive reasoning, 
and to construct a new co-ordinate system of empirical re- 
search based on concrete realistic survey. There is a 
more rigorous definition of the conditicms whidt are neces- 
sary to an equilibrium in order to analyse why a concrete 
situation dilfers and leads to a different result. The pi(Xure 
of the equilibrium as it deals with the forces in a dynamic 
situation is also modified in order to be made into a verifi- 
able hypotheses. 

In the classical analysis it was not merely the evolution 
of the technique of production but change even in the objective 
social factors such as the systems of individual ownership and 
distribution, the growth of population and the dependence 
of the levels of wages and profits on the latter, were all 
deprived of the character of independent data and historical 
facts that must exclude deduction by general reasoning. The 
modem system of mass standardised production is such that 
dth economic position of labour and consequently its free- 
dom have been considerably reduced as a result of the ctm- 
stant processes of substitution and the impossibility of labour 
owning die means of production. The present distributive 
system with its growing disparity of wealth and opportuni- 
ties has made it impossible for the price mechanism to secure 
the maximum aggregate welfare of the community. What 
shall be produced and consumed is determined by effective 
demand and for a considerable section of people in industri- 
al civilisation with low purriiasing power the demand is not 
effective. The stratification of income groups representing 
incomes of different sizes and types and of labour and rural 
populations determining allocations of demands of goods 
and services, affects large distortions in the structure of 
production. The disparity of incomes with its sequel of 
industrifd unemployment creates a hiatus between money ex- 
penditure and money returns. In a community of persons 
having unequal needs and incomes prices are not the precise 
measure of efforts and satisfactions and the correspmidenee 
between moimy cost and real cost is neoemarily inexact. 
Nor does the price medianism in a regime of free competi- 
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tion imsure under modem technological conditions the dr* 
cular flow and improvement of production of goods and ser- 
vices not to speak of its social efliciency which die orthodox 
economists postulme. 

On the supply side of labour we can hardly do judioe 
to the social man whose incentives and aims of labour are 
alike governed by the family and the group by treating po- 
pulation as a process continuous with the supply and demand 
of the objective world, llie notion that population automa- 
tically increases in response to demand for goods and ser- 
vices and regulates itself by external checks has become 
incompatible with modem social ideals. The experience of 
different countries that a rise in the standard of comfort 
under modem conditions leads to a voluntary limitation of tlm 
birth-rate and that poverty and malnutrition, with loss of 
inhabiting capacity, co-exists with prolificacy, has raised the 
population problem from the economic to the social and 
ethical planes, even among the orthodox economists. In 
fact, with the spread of democratic ideas and institutions the 
notions of optimum and over population have become highly 
significant in all industrial countries along with a desire for 
regulating population policy. The economist’s outlook in 
population study is, indeed, altogether changed, the empha- 
sis being shifted from the spirit and order of the law of sup- 
ply and demand in the breeding of children and mainten- 
ance of standards of living to the means of social control of 
numbers and the aims and objects of such regulation, due 
regard being paid to the qualitative and selective aspects of 
the movement of population. As a matter of fact, the trend 
of population had long ago been found to be peculiarly in- 
capable of elucidation in terms of the law of supply and 
dmnand; and in fact dassical economists had to turn to some 
kind of biology and study of family life and moral standards 
but their biology was wrong and their sociology even poorer. 

It was when dynamic conditions and trends were ana- 
lysed that the sociological postulates of economic and social 
progress as an automatic self-regulating process which the 
individual has to obey and whidi partakes of the irresist- 
able objective diaracter of his material environment, were 
laid bare in its nakedness. 
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The dbtinctioD between the stationary and dynamic 
equilibrium illustrates the assimilation into the tra^tiomal 
ectmomic theory of the cumulative effects of changes in time 
of human numbers, land and the state of the mrts of produc- 
tion, the two latter changes beii^ given less prominence. 
Ibe ei^teenth century norm of the natural order limited the 
search for order in changing social phenomena to the condi- 
tions imposed by fixed external nature and basicsdly fixed 
original nature of man. An unchanging frame-work of 
private property and the free exchange and competitive sys- 
tem defined the course of social change, which was always 
reduced to the level of the individual, the starting point as 
well as the goal of classical economic theory. Ricardo did 
appreciate the economic influence of changing social pheno- 
mena but as he proceeded with the analysis of the chang- 
ing economic world with the help of the Malthusian Law of 
population increase and the accumulation of capital as a 
subordinate, the whole abstractive procedure became a single 
factor explanation not to speak of the rigidity of his laws 
conceived as timeless and generally independent of human 
institutions and evaluations. The moving economic reality 
was distorted when only one factor, viz., population, was 
considered as implicating the new situation without an ade- 
quate consideration of the changes in the relations between 
the social and individual phenomena assumed by him as 
fued. Many of the explanations of business cycles in recent 
times similarly commit the error of positing the changes of 
only one factor to which all the other factors making for 
cyclical oscillations are subordinated. Here, again, the ap- 
proach to dynamic economics as a modified static sAtane 
hwdly lakes into account the economic '‘whole situation.” 
Sigoi^cmit changes of the theory of equilibrium in the later 
classicism also illustrate attempts to reach general trails of 
dianges not merely in one particular economic phenomenon 
in the course of time but also in the relations among various 
economic phenomena. No longer are the simple conditions 
of perfect and stable equilibrium and the uniformity and 
rigidity of human behaviour in a dosed system posited. 
Both the environment with its tedhnological elements as well 
as patterns of economic behaviour are presented as diang- 
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Uig in intefdepend^ce with one another in the system of 
dynamic economics. 

In the dynamic economic analysis one does not derive 
the social from the individual by linking the various social 
phenomena such as wages, profits, interest, amount of capi- 
tal, number of factors and every factor in the concrete eco- 
nomic situation with the individual behaviour as the ante- 
cedent datum. Such features of economic life as are treated 
as self-evident in static economic theory as the equality of 
prices and the mobility of labour and capital are relics 
of the older atomism and utilitarianism. The kernel of 
static economics is thus diaracterised by Kuanets: “ The 
decomposition of social {dienomena into the individual acti- 
vities which determine them, the demonstration that the 
various phenomena are all inter-connected through this indi- 
vidual activity and are marked by persistent characteristics 
in the variety of their concrete manifestations — this analy- 
sis is the essence of static economic theory.”* In the dynamic 
e^nomic analysis there is emerging the larger sociolt^ical 
view that the social process and not individual behaviour is 
the datum. Thus individual behaviour becomes only one 
of the factors in social change and this also is regarded as 
socially conditioned. The analysis of social phenomena, 
and their mutual relations in a changing total 
would no lunger be reduced to the level of the individual, 
whose motives and behaviour are no less plastic and 
mobile. 

Thus, the picture of equilibrium would deal with the 
congeries of social phenomena and of their changing rela- 
tions and be construed not as a finished sketch of the actual 
world but would be inevitably modified as the forces which 
are at work in the actual world develop and bring about 
through their cumulative and reciprocal effects a new “total 
situation. ’ The picture of the equilibrium is what Max 
W<^r would call an ideal construct and Ae fuller develop- 
ment and refinemmit of the Aeory present not only a careful 
statement of Ae conditions necessary to equilibrium but also 

® “Statie and Dynamic Economics” in the American Economic 
Review, September, 1930. 
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reasons why concrete situations are different producinf 
different results. 

Yablen’s Theory of Institutional Geneds and Ohange 

But it is socialism as well as institutional economics in 
America through their complete departure from tlm concept 
of equilibrium and their shift of interest from the value and 
distribution which marked a more striking break between 
the traditional static and dynamic economics. Ihe Marxian 
analysis of economic change implicated in the institutions 
of ownership and social classes in capitalistic society showed 
a broader understtmding of the interdependence of the vari< 
ous social phenomena and of social progress as a whole than 
classical economics has reached even at its best. In fact, die 
Marxian interpretation contributed in the largest measure 
towards the breaking away from static economics. Veblen’s 
theory of institutional change showed a greater impress of 
the later biological and psychological sciences than histori* 
cal materialism. While with Karl Marx the lever of econo- 
mic change is class-antagonism, arising out of a rational cal- 
culation of divergence of interests, in Veblen it is social 
conditioning. The cleavage in modem industrial society is 
due, aoxirding to Veblen, not merely to the institutions of 
ownership and individual accumulation of wealth served 
through the price system but also to contrasted “ habits of 
life and thought ” or cultural patterns of the various classes 
according as they are habitually pre-occupied with the 
machine or business enterprise. While Veblen regarded the 
sociological and psychological analysis of the economic clas- 
ses in Marxism as too inadequate and abstrari, he also ac- 
cepted a philosophy of history far different from that adopt- 
ed by classicism. With Veblen, civilisation is a continuous 
conflict between the predatory and the industrious, whirii 
has assumed different phases with the evolution of the social 
structure and the industrial arts. The pirate chieftain of 
one epoch becomes the captain of industry of another; the 
robber baron levyii^ upon peaceful trade becomes Ae finan- 
cial magnate. Alvin Johnson well observes : “ profits 

of high finance which orthodox economics imputes to the 
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ftmction of efficksit organisatiim of factojrs of production and 
whidi Marxirm economics treats as a deduction from the 
product of labour are to Veblm the usufruct of a ridi and 
versmile industrial technique developed out of ancient germs 
by the pro^iency of modem science.” Veblen showed a pro- 
found understanding of social psydiology in estimating the 
influence of attitudes and habits of life and thought along 
widi “ selfish calculating class interest” in bringing about the 
historical movement He observes while class interest 
may count for much in the outc(«ne« this answer is plainly 
not a competent (me, since, for one tbing, institutiims by no 
means change with the alacrity whi(b sole efliciency of 
a reasoned (dass interest would require.”^ Men’s habits of 
life and behaviour, Veblen had die keen eye of a social 
scientist to see, are the outcome of long conditioning, and 
are “ of too pervading a character to be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of a late or brief discipline.” Man’s behaviour 
changes due to a ” drift of habituation ” rather than a dis- 
passionately reasoned adaptation of conduct to the circum- 
stances of the case. Thus, it is not Marx but Veblen who is 
right in the analysis of the mechanics of social change, whiidi 
is effected less through a selfish calculating class interest ” 
in respect of ownership, production and (iistribution and 
more through a change of the “ propensities and attitudes ” 
in the classes (»rried over from the past. Finally, with 
Veblen are introduced for the first time into economics 
Drawinian ideas of the selection and survival of institu- 
tions and patterns of behaviour. ” Institutions are habitual 
methods of carrying on the life of the community in contact 
with the material environment in whi(di it lives. The evolu- 
tion of social structure has been a process of natural se- 
lection of institutions. Social structure changes, develops, 
adapts itself to mi altered situation, only throu^ a change 
in the habits of thought of the several (dasses of the commu- 
nity; or in the last analysis, through a change in the habits 
of thoufhf the individuals which make up the community. 
The evolution of society is substantially a process of mental 
adaptation on the part of individuals under the stress of 


* Th« Place of Science in Modem Civilisation^ p. 314 . 
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circumstanoes wiiidi will no longer tolerate habits of tfioiight 
formed umhnr and conforming to a different set of circixm* 
(rtanoes in the past.”'^ It is true diot Veblen in his treatment of 
eeonomics, as a brand): of biology, did not define the nature 
and significtmoe of economic institutions, and how ffiese dif- 
fer from other institutions or prevalent habits of thmi^st, 
how odier institutions govern or modify ranges and types of 
economic habits and conduct, and, again, how all institutions 
and patterns of behaviour form a complex and int^rated 
whole. Yet his cmiception of the dynamic char^ter of the 
social structure, of the prevalent or dominant types of atti- 
tude and aptitudes, of social relations, habits of life and 
temperament of the individuals, showed a great extension and 
deepening of dynamic social considerations in economics. 
Thus his criticism of older economics is well justified. “ For 
all their use of the term “dynamic” neither Mr. ('lark nor 
any of his associates in this line of research have yet con- 
tributed anything at all appreciable to a theory of genesis, 
growth, sequence, dtange, process, or the like, in economic 
life.” 

J. M. Clark suggests that if the mechanical connota- 
tions of the term “ d3mamic ” make it seem appropriate to 
limit it to quantitative changes, then the more qualitative 
changes stressed by socialistic and institutional schools 
such as the development of the basic legal institutions of 
property, personal liberty and contract, of forms, of busi- 
ness organisations and of competition, or dynamic changes 
or long-run evolution in human nature itself, may be called 
evoluti(mary. As a matter of fact, Veblen did consider that 
etxmomics stands in need of rehabilitation by following the 
evolutionary method and laid down its major premises, 
labelling the orthodox economics as ’ taxonomy.’ Evolution- 
ary economics deahng with changes of social phenomena in 
their totality and in their mutual changing relations must 
come into grips with standards of social choice and ultimate 
values. Clark draws attention to old evaluations and judg- 
roente carried over unconsciously into fields of dynamic eco- 
nomics where different conceptions are called for. Utilita- 

Thf Theory of the Leisure Cluss, page 192. 
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rial) rtiBdsrds of ovalui^icni persist, despite the fact that 
t he y are based on a static view of human nature and should 
be radically modi^ed or supcr^ed when a dynamic view is 
adopt^. Private property is too oft<m judged as if it were 
a fixed unit t^racter instead of an evolving thing. The 
studaot may easily fail to recognize that the concept of 
capital as a self>replacing fund of material means of pr^uc- 
ti<m is a static concept and needs to be broadened into a 
whole family of related ccmcepts for purposes of dynamic 
study. Here discrepancies between savings and investment 
in capital goods may be vital to a theory of cyclical move- 
ments, while pecuniary yield and physical productivity may 
be well-nigh divorced from one another. Criteria of evalua- 
tion and judgment need to be searchingly scrutinized to see 
that they are not invalidated by implicit static assumptions.® 
As industrialism advanced and technology was revolu- 
tioned the breaks and discontinuities in the sphere of produc- 
tion and distortions in the spheres of exchange and distri- 
bution challenged fresh reconstruction of dynamic economic 
theory. The process of substitution, the cause of wide- 
spread unemployment, led to organised unionism and col- 
lective bargaining, which deflected wages from the calcul- 
able level. The development of monopoly, a result of the 
increasing risks to capital goods, has created new problems 
of prices and distribution which overstep occupational and 
national boundaries and belie the smooth and calculable 
circular economic flow. The later classicism assumes the 
possibility of a particular source of supply being confronted 
by a downward sloping demand curve in the case of absolute 
monopoly. It is however now realised that the phenomenon 
is far more wide-spread than has been commonly supposed 
or implied and the chief basis of this claim is actual observa- 
tion. The phenomenal occurs so frequently that it has sug- 
gested recently the doctrines relating to imperfect competi- 
tion. If imperfect competition, decreasing costs and 
the absence of a stable equilibrium in the general level 

* J. M. Clark, “Statics and Dynamics” in the Encydopeedifl 
of tAe Socttil Sciences: also “Accomplishments and Prospects of 
American Economics.** 
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of outiwt as a whole be recognised, the psycbol<^eid 
tlusory becmnes a valid explanaticm of trade cycle 
phtaioinena without reference to miscalculation or mal* 
adjustmmit in organisation. An i^timistic or depressed 
mmttality, which leads to the choice of a hi^r or lower 
level of equilibrium of the industries, is governed by 
group influences, that thus enter into the stnuXure of 
the ' market and prices. The psydiology of different 
t^)es of entrepreneurs and bankers, whidh fights the now 
normal discontinuity and immobility of tlm forces of the 
market, the peculiarities of industrial technique and orga- 
nisation which effect large and discontinuous changes in the 
use of the resources of labour, capital and machinery, the 
gesture of the financiers which influences the rate of interest, 
die hoarding and investment of capital and the large and 
sudden changes in industrial expectations, all these repre- 
sent new social factors in economic development as a whole, 
which dynamic economic theory has to redkon with. 

In the various theories and hypotheses of business 
cycles, whether there is a stress of weather influences or men- 
tal attitudes of the bankers and the entrepreneurs, or, again, 
of the factors of technology, the system of distribution and 
high finance, the sociological “ whole situation ” outlook is 
clearly emerging. Movements of output, prices and credit, 
all act cumulatively in both directions and are often inter- 
laced with one another as well as with the inequalities of the 
distribution of wealth, prosperity, privilege and economic 
power. The dynamic economic theory is ultimately concern- 
ed with the totality of conditions which determine the equi- 
librium of the level of output as a whole in contradistinction 
to the particular equilibria of each industry which are deter- 
mined by the demand and cost conditions of eacb. In a 
recession many particular disequilibria may be set up, but 
the leading characteri.stic is a general cumulative running 
down of activity. It is the failure to understand precisely 
what factors determine this general equilibrium of output as 
a whole that is also responsible for perplexities concerning 
movements away from it or changes in it. TTie generu 
equilibrium of output could be studied only with reference 
to the industrial “ whole situation." It is subject to vaiia- 
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tNHQS inhmvilt in the inodem economic and industrial process. 
Agricultural fluctuations connected with meteorolo^cal 
cycles tend to promote pidses of stimulation and depression 
of industries. PitUt Andrew observes in this connection; 

One cannot renew the past forty years without observing 
that the banning of every movement towards business 
prosperity and the turning point towards every business 
^line was ooiuiected with tte outturn of crops.” There is 
also a self ‘renewing rhythm in the real costs of production 
in the medhanicabtechnic processes in general. During the 
later stag^ of a depression there is a cumulative increase of 
the efficiency of la^ur, a progressive writing ofi* of inflated 
capital charges and a prtgressive overhauling of methods of 
te^ique and organisation which breed renewed activity. 
On the other hand, during the later stages of a boom there 
is a progressive recourse to inferior instruments of produc- 
tion, a progressive utilisation of over-tired and recalcitrant 
labour, wasteful methods of management, and inferior 
business leaderriiip, which ultimately breed collapse. The 
principle of acceleration, which is adopted by many cycle 
theorists and is especially made familiar by J. M. Qark, is 
an illustration of one of Tarde’s famous laws of imitation 
and sympathetic resonance. The process of acceleraticm 
(intensification) consists of a disproportionate increase or 
decrease of stocks and working capital, the rate growing or 
decreasing with the stage of production. 

Again, investments in the fixed instruments of produc- 
tion and transport whidi are large and expensive are dis- 
continuous and these also exhibit some connection wifli 
discoveries and inventions that have their spells. Robertson 
in a succinct analysis of the causes of trade cycle refers also 
to certain legal and social features of the economic system 
which promote instability of prices and output. Competition 
aggravates miscalculation and ccmsequently the violence of 
the trade cycle. Hje wage system leads to a real disharmony 
betwetti the interests of employing class which dictates the 
course of production and those of society as a whole. The 
present systems of private property, ownership and distribu- 
tion of wealth eiq;mider a chronic tendency to oversaving, 
manifesting itself during the boom in the construction of 
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i^^mmente than will be ^le ultimately to fiod 
semuneiative employn^ntf and during the depression in* 
aiito^ pthm things^ a piling up of idle bank'balanees. 
Professor Keynes stresses this disharmony, amd also adrihut^ 
this to die fact diat men’s savings periodically exceed their 
investments, «.e., the money represented by these savings is 
hoaiKled in the banks or elsewhere and so “ wasted.” He 
picture the economic misfortune which overtakes a banana* 
growing commonly which wastes its medium of exdhange by 
a somewhat similar process." Wilhelm Ropke rightly points 
out that over-saving is an essentially dynamic conce^ not a 
static one. It is also a sociological concept. During the 
up-swing of a cycle, there is a general rise ol incomes whidi 
corresponds to the increase of the social net product made 
possible by the mobilisation of idle productive resources. 
Upto a certain point consumption and accumulation, reckoned 
in absolute figures, both rise without any visible strain. 
This is a factor which is irreconcilable with the whole trend 
of post-Bohm-Bawerkian theory of capital, which is 
individualist, and abstractive and treats consumption and 
accumulation as strict and absolute alternatives. Further, 
writers like Francesco Vito urge that the increase of the 
entrepreneurial form of capital formation and a gener^ 
change in the social structure of incomes which is charac^r- 
ised by an expansion of profits and other variable incomes 
relatively to the less variable incomes, and which is there- 
fore equivalent to a rise of the incomes more likely to be 
saved rather than spent, are one of the major causes of tlw: 
boom. The assumption of social stratification and of its 
effects on saving and expenditure is derived from sociology. 
The remedy proposed is to increase the purchasing power 
of the wage-earner, whose desire for necessaries and comforts 
is held to be steadier and more elastic than the desire of the 
rich for luxuries.^ Here also we are faced to face with 
changing data of institutions and norms of social welfare 


^Keynes, A Treatise on Money, Volume, I, pp, 176—8. 

, ** Robertson's article on “Trade Cycles,'" Eneyclopeedus 
Britannko. 
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and harmony whidft are being asairniialed into die corpus of 
economic dieory. 

ItitrodRotldn of Sociology into DynMnio Economic 

Thtbvy 

In the study of credit and trade cydes, then, we find 
appreciation of the sociological “ total situation ” in die 
following: (1) the stress of ecolt^c unstability as influmic- 
ing agriculture and industrial output; (2) the reco^ition of 
an automatic and self-renewing rhythm in the medianical- 
technic equifnaent md structure of modem industry built on 
the foundations of a changing social-legal frame-work of 
laws and recognised freedoms; (3) the appreciation of the 
effects of social gradation and the social stmi^ure of incomes 
on saving and expenditure; (4) the analysis of social, eco- 
nomic and psychological factors in close action and interac- 
tion and the conviction that the isolation of the business 
aspects falsifies the true causal relations and (5) the 
historical perspective that the modem structure of business 
and industry with imperfect competition and monopoly, 
unemployment of labour and risks to capital and domination 
of the motives of seeking profit and economic power are all 
features of a specific historical order and phase of economic 
organisation in Western Europe. Thus modem dynamic 
economic theory is based on the ground plan of technologi- 
cal, institutional and psychological data. The chain of 
analysis of the economic process should, therefore, be inter- 
preted at every link by a sociological examination of both 
causes and results. The timidity and optimism of business 
leaders whose miscalculations create ** a great wave of 
erroneous judgment” depend upon domestic political un- 
certainty and international friction which may warp their 
judgments and accordingly aggravate the violence of the 
trade cycle. The loan policy of banks and currency policy 
of governments are also largely deflected by political 
crmsiderations and by social policies, with reference to 
expenditure on public works for mitigating unemployment. 
ITto social distance between the rich and the poor perpetuates 
a chronic disharmony between the interests of the employers 
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and of society as a wbole, which normally leads to umtahility 
of prices, output and employment, whUe the fonni^mi of 
trusts and ooi^ines often aggravates it. The entire social 
and industrial structure with its unequal distribution of 
wealth and freedoms, promotes excessive saving and ac* 
cumulation of capital and unremunerative investment in the 
instr^ents of production cm the one hand and excessive 
and idle bank<balances on the other. Thus certain insepar- 
aUe social features of tlM modem industrial structure are 
connected with an automatic maladjustment between output 
and consumption, and only a fully sociolc^cal examinatimi 
of the dilferettf phases of the trade fluctuations and their 
badcgrounds can complete dynamic economic theory. 

Classical economic theory pre-supposed a socitdogy 
without knowing or admitting it Dynamic economic theory 
is reconciling itself with sociology in order to be able to solve 
the insistent problems presented by the real world, which no 
Irniger remains a distant ideal. Expelled by the frontdoor 
where Professor Robbins has recently hung up the challeng' 
ing notice of “ No Admission,” sociology is now entering by 
the backdoor, the theoretical structure of economics. 
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Gandhiji, like Sismondi, the great French economist of 
the 18 th century, allows ethics a fundamental place in his 
economic doctrines. Ahimsa or non-violence is the very soul 
of his idea. It is a matter of unbounded faith with him, 
without which life, much less a mere ec(momic aspect of it, 
is not worth living. It is not merely a way of communion 
with God but something which can be lived both subjectively 
and in one’s relation with the outside world. It is represent- 
ed by Gandhiji not merely as a creed for the benefit of an 
individual but as the living basis of all civilised social 
behaviour of any people. One has to believe in it without 
any mental reservation and in all circumstances, irrespective 
of the consequences that might follow in its wake. All 
material progress has to be achieved on this basis and all 
that comes into conflict with it has to be discarded. There 
is no place, therefore, in Gandhiji’s scheme of things, for 
such an Imperial order as may result in violence by one 
country against another or for such capitalist organisation as 
may lead to violence by one class against the other. 

This is Gandhiji’s unchangeable creed which colours all 
his views on economic or social matters. Take, for instance, 
his attitude towards large scale productive oi^anisation of 
to-day. Like Situnondi he appeals against rapid industrial- 
isation and the reckless use of madiinery at the inevitable 
expense of human labour. Gandhiji would oppose factory 
organisation as it exists today, because, to his mind, it leads 
to concentration of wealth and power in the hands of the 
few and the foroed unemployment of the millions. This is 
the heif^t of violence and, therefore, Gandhiji would have 
nothing to do with it. 


1.S1 
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Small Scale IndactrlM 

In his History of Economic Thought, Haney says that 
SismcMidii ' “ uii^ the restriction of invention ana advocates 
steps towards giving some property to the labour. In addi* 
tion to all this there are many vague appeals to statesmen to 
try to stay the stru^le for increased industrial production.” 
This is what Sismondi wrote a century and a half ago. 
Gandhiji today echoes his sentiment when he says, the big 
industries can never, they don’t hope to, overtake the un- 
employed millions. Their aim is primarily to make money 
for die few owners, never the direct one, of findii^; employ- 
ment for the luiemployed millions.” Referring to cctaditimis 
in India he continues to say that “ dead machinery must not 
be pitted against the millions of living machines represented 
by the villagers scattered in the seven hundred thousand 
villages of India.” 

Gandhiji, be it noted, is not against industrialisation as 
such or even against the introduction of machinery if it 
could employ people for all times and in growing numbers. 
This, however, as is commonly known, is not always possible 
under the present system of industrial organisation. 
Madtinery, in the initial stages of its introduction, disturbs 
the existing economic order and recklessly enough throws 
people out of employment. This happened in England in 
the initial stages of the Industrial Revolution when millions 
of workers lost their old vocations in life and sought relief 
in frequent emigrations to new colonies and far-dung parts 
of the British Empire. This has, in fact, happened wherever 
industrialisation has been tried on a large scale. India is 
poor and mainly dependent on agriculture and, therefore, 
as a remedy of pressure of fmpulation on soil, rapid 
industrialisation is ^uggested by economists and adminis- 
trators alike. Gandhiji’s idea and plan of action, however, 
is quite different. He does not seek relief through industriali- 
sation at all. According to him, it will further increase 
unemployment in the country and make confusion worse 
confounded. “ Mechanisation is good,” says Gandhiji, 
“ when the hands are too few for the work intended to be 
accomjdished. It is an evil when there are more hands thwi 
required for the work as is the case in India,” 
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Url»aiiisatioii is taboo to Gaindhiji which he regards as 
a hye«produ<^ of madiinery. He says that ** strange as it 
may appear, every mill generally is a menace to the 
villagers.” He wants people to stay on land and mploy- 
mmit to be taken to their very door. To this end he seeks 
the revivification of spinning wheel and indeed of all cottage 
industries in the villages, to use the idle hours of the people 
and make them produce all their necessities of life. It is 
^all industries rather than a big factory which he regards 
as the panacea for all that the country has suffered from. 
“ Industrialisation on a mass scale,” says he, ” will' 
necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the 
villages as the problems of competition and marketing come 
in. Therefore, we have to concentrate on the village being 
self'Contained, manufacturing mainly for use . . . ^md not 
as a means of exploitation of others.” Thus Gandhiji’s 
creed of non-violence would restrict both the size of produc- 
tion and of the market in which it has to be sold. 

Rationalisation of Industries 

Rationalisation has often been suggested as an unfail- 
ing remedy for industrial crisis. Gandhiji’s views, however, 
are quite the reverse. He believes with the Trade Unionists 
that any attempt to economise by a more scientific and 
intensive use of machinery would result in greater unemploy- 
ment among the labourers. Here Gandhiji is at one widi 
the labour supporters and some socialist thinkers in the 
West. It was estimated a year or so ago that in U.S,A. 
about 75 people were then doing the work of 100 people as 
they were employed in 1929. Raticmalisation, on the whole, 
is calculated to have thrown out of employment about one- 
quarter of the employed people in U.S.A. alone during the 
last ten years or so. The same ratitmalisation of industries 
has been audioritatively suggested to meet the industrial 
crisis in India but there is no stronger opponent to it than 
Gandhiji’s creed of non-violence and Ahimsa. 

Machine and indu^rialisation has everywhere been 
accompanied by recurring crises and periods of aaite un- 
employment at^ distress to the millions. The malady has 
F. A 
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been diagnosed by different people in different ways. The 
socialist would suggest lack of equilibrium between produo* 
tion and distribution as the basic cause of the trouble, others 
attack the methods of production, based as they are, on 
machinery and large-scale organisation. Gandhiji’s views 
on these crises are somewhat different as also the remedy 
which he suggests for adoption. He blames for it concentra- 
tion of wealA more than anything else, i.e., the placing of 
the whole machinery of wealth production in the hands of 
the few. Economists would cynically enough take all this 
as the inevitable concomitant of industrialisation and 
progress. Gandhiji, however, is not quite as pessimistic and 
has an alternative to suggest in village self-sufficiency which 
he regards as comparatively free from the defects of the 
present organisation. He argues that “ without simultaneous 
distribution on an equally mass scale the production can 
result only in a great world tragedy.” He continues: 
“ machinery would concentrate production in particular areas 
so that you would have to go in a round about way to 
regulate distribution, whereas if there is production and 
distribution both in the respective areas where things are 
required, it is automatically regulated and there is less 
chance for fraud, none for speculation.” 

Gandhiji would not accept concentration in any form 
whatsoever. He would not have even the decentralisation of 
productive machinery through the distribution of electric 
power unless it gave a measure of real independence to the 
worker. “ It is true,” says he, “ that you will be producing 
things in innumerable areas, the power will come from one 
selected centre. That, in the end, I think, would be found 
to be disastrous. It would place such a limitless power in 
one human agency that I dread to think of it.” 

Gandhiji’s scheme of village self-sufficiency has no 
place for such things as relief funds or insurance against 
unemployment, both of which he rejects as falling far short 
of the actual needs of the people as also degrading in their 
after-effects. Gandhiji’s sole concern is to reinstate man in 
the position he held before the advent of machine. He 
wants man to be the owner of his business, working in his 
own home and producing in a self-sufficient village most of 
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the necessities of his life. There is/’ writes Gandhiji, 
to be no competition foredoomed to failure, with foreign 
or swadeshi corresponding articles. The villagers are to be 
their own buyers. They will primarily consume what they 
produce. To quote him “when production and consump- 
tion both become localised again the temptation to speed 
up disappears. All the endless difficulties and problems 
that our present-day economic system presents, too, would 
then come to an end. There would be no unnatural accumu- 
lation of hoards in the pockets of the few and wants in the 
midst of plenty in regard to the rest as is happening today 
for instance in America.” 

Background of Indian Facts and Figures 

These are Gandhiji’s views in general in regard to the 
nature and consequences of modem industrialisation. Let 
us now co-relate these to India’s economic life as it is today. 
It is well-known that about 90% of the population in India 
is employed in agriculture and allied occupations, 10% in 
industry and of these not more th^n 2 per cent are in the so- 
called organised industries. India’s main industries, as we 
know arer cotton, iron and steel, sugar, jute, cement and 
paper. These are all developed to a certain extent but the 
number of people they employ is incredulously small and 
even if they developed further to meet the entire demand of 
the country they would absorb hardly 5% of the population. 
In other countries things are quite different. In great 
Britain, for instance, as many as 80% of the people are 
employed in heavy industries, but this large percentage is 
made possible by the existence of overseas markets where 
their goods can be taken and if necessary dumped on the 
unsophisticated humanity of colonies and other backward 
parts of the world. This is a necessary corollary to large 
scale production and large scale employment of people in 
heavy industries. Gandhiji rejects all this as being in utter 
conflict with his doctrine of ahimsa, and, would, even if it 
were possible resist its adoption in India. “ Don’t you see,” 
wrote Gandhiji once to a prominent business man, “that if 
India becomes industrialised we should need a Nadir Shah 
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to find other worlds to exploit, that we (diall have to pit our* 
selves against the naval and military power of Britain and 
Japmi and America, of Russia and Italy? My he^ reek 
to think of these rivalries. No, I am clear that whikt thu 
madiine age aims at converting men into machines, I 
aiming at reinstating man turn machine into his own origin^ 
estate.” Violence, in any form, economic or political, is 
thus a taboo to Gandhiji and, therefore, no scheme of empire 
economics can ever fit in with his ethics or way of looking 
at life. 

India’s main problem, according to Gandhiji, is one of 
improving the economic status of her rural population, by 
utilising their idle time and by creating such conditions as 
would revive the old decayed industries on the one hand and 
on the other would induce people to buy nothing but swa- 
deshi goods for the encouragement of these industries. 
Everything that brings the country nearer this he would 
support and everything that drifts her away from it he would 
discard. 

Gandhiji is not opposed to machinery in every form. 
There is a place for it in his scheme of things, provided it 
serves the end that he has in view. ” The heavy machinery,” 
he says, “for work of public utility which cannot be under- 
taken by human labour has its inevitable place, but all that 
would be owned by the state and used entirely for the bene- 
fit of the people. I have no consideration for machinery 
which is meant either to enrich the few at the expense of the 
many or without cause to displace the useful labour of many.” 
This defines the limit which Gandhiji wants to recognise in 
the adoption of machinery in our industrial society and inci- 
dentally it shows him as a believer in a qualified form of 
state socialism. 

Gandhiji’s belief in state socialism is, however, hedged 
in many ways. He would, of course, recognise state control 
or management in basic industries but he would limit the 
state interference in economic affairs as far as possible. 
His objections against the full-fledged state socialism are two- 
fold. Firstly, he fears that the state organisation of indus- 
tries will grow too unwieldy in size and will ultimately suc- 
cumb to the same weakness as has overwhelmed the system 
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of private capitalism, namely, the lack of equilibrium be* 
tweai the producticm of goods <m the one huul and their con- 
sumption by the people at the other end. “ Distribution,” 
in Gandhiji’s own words, “can be equalised when produc- 
tion is localised, in other words, when the distribution is 
simultaneous with production. Distribution will never be 
equal so long as you want to tap other markets of the world 
to dispose of your goods.” State socialism however is not 
conceived in terms of local production and distribution, 
Gandhiji therefore would give his qualified support to it. 

Secondly, according to Gandhiji, state socialism would, 
by virtue of the power that it would place in the hands of the 
few people, would easily lend itself to group violence, and, 
therefore, is not acceptable to him in the extreme form in 
which it is usually presented by its exponents. 

It is obvious, therefore, that so far as Gandhiji is con- 
cerned, and so long as he wields his present influence with 
Congress, there seems to be no imminent possibility for large 
scale state enterprise in India. Russia has an appeal for 
several people but according to Gandhiji, “it is an economic 
order in which both production and distribution are control- 
led and regulated by the state. Well, it is a new experi- 
ment, and how it will ultimately succeed 1 do not know. I£ 
it were not based on force I would dote on it. But today 
since it is based on force I do not know how far and where 
it will take us.” 

Russian ways of organisation thus do not tally with 
Gandhiji’s basic creed of life, and, therefore, as has been 
seen above, would not have his ready approval. It is small 
scale industries, on the other hand, which receive his ready 
approval and under his influence would receive adequate 
support both from the state and the people at large. The 
present organised industries as cotton, jute, cement and sugar 
will continue as best as they can, but if Gandhiji had his way 
all state help will be withdrawn from these industries and 
they will be gradually decentralised through education of 
public opinion and the growing dislike of the people for 
the products of big industries. Gandhiji is, heart and soul, 
for the revival of cottage industries, for these alone accord- 
ing to him can become a source of support of India’s mil- 
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lions of unemployed people. These do not divide the peo- 
ple into rich and poor nor are they calculated to encourage 
empire mania or any other form of organised violence. 

Gandhiji is not a socialist in the orthodox sense of the 
term but whatever he says or does is ^vei^ed heavily in 
favour of those who are subjected to exploitation and con- 
stitute the lower classes of society. Like Saint Simon, he 
is not opposed to the institution of private property but he 
insists on its treatment as a trust from God to be worked 
and used in the interest of the people at large who are the 
real beneficiaries and not the owners who are in the posi- 
tion of trustees. He is opposed to concentration of wealth 
in all forms in the hands of a few, and would have it, in 
the Ram Raj which he seeks to establish, diffused and spread 
among as large a number as possible. Of the present indus- 
trialised countries Russia is undoubtedly the least vicious: 
it keeps riches under control and helps to improve the eco- 
nomic status of the poor. State capitalism is from all 
view-points better than private capitalism but, since its 
foundations are laid on force it wiU, according to Gandhiji, 
also end in chaos and anarchy. This is, therefore, to be 
shunned as an ideal to be worked for and he gives prefer- 
ence to his alternative scheme of small industries based on 
individual property and self-sufficiency of the village. 

Efficiency Scourge 

In a socialistic country the motive of profit does come 
to an end and there is obviously not much room for exploita- 
tion of one class of people by another. The profit motive is 
replaced by social organism, by a system of corporate pro- 
duction and distribution of goods in the community. The 
system is, however, indissolubly linked up with machinery 
and factory organisation which aim at efficiency and pro- 
duction on a mass scale. Gandhiji cannot reconcile himself 
to this state of affairs, for he believes with Bognor that the 
greatest scourge of our civilisation is efficiency and the quest 
for more and yet more production. Borsad has said in his 
book “ Ugly Civilis<Uioii*’ that “ efficiency that is quintes- 
sence of factory civilisation is the real disease which the 
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factory has inflicted upon mankind. Comfort has to be 
sacrificed at the altar of areat God efficiency, under socialism 
precisely as it has to be under capitalism, because the factory 
system ceases to be economic, unless it is efiicient enough 
to absorb the institutional burden which is its inescapeable 
concomitant.” 

This is also Gandhiji’s view. Machinery is not taboo 
to him. He regards spinning wheel as a type of machine 
and would indeed accept machine as an instrument of pro- 
duction so long as it did not result in unemployment and so 
long as it administered to the needs of man and not become 
the be-all and end-all of his existence. “ I am not opposed 
to machinery,” he says, “unless it concentrates production 
and distribution in the hands of the few, for I hate privilege 
and monopoly. Whatever cannot be shared with masses 
is a taboo to me.” According to Gandhiji, the introduction 
of machinery in the socialistic regime has to be as much 
controlled as in the capitalistic regime. Man must not be- 
come a slave to machine and must see to it that the ulti- 
mate values of life are not overwhelmed by the twin evils 
of efficiency and overproduction. 

Gandhiji’s approach to socialism is quite different from 
others. “ The socialist,” he says, “ that India can assimilate 
is the socialism of the spinning wheel.” The present un- 
employment, idleness of the millions will lead to bloodshed 
and endless strife in the country and as an alternative to 
that he suggests a social order in which the spinning wheel 
will occupy the idle hours of the people and provide them 
with the necessary source of livelihood. Mahadev, Gandhi- 
ji’s chief disciple, says that “unless production is tacken on 
to a home industry civilisation and divorced from factory 
organisation, mere socialisation will throw us from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire.” 

Conception of l>eanooraoy 

Another direct corollary from Gandhiji’s belief in non- 
violence is his conception of democracy. He is not an or- 
thodox Benthamite, for, like Adam Smith he believes in the 
desiralnlity of Mate interference kx certain spheres of 
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national life, but like Adam Smith again, he seeks the limi- 
tatiott of state interference as far as possible. He believes 
with Thoreau that “ that Government is best whidi governs 
the least.” He regards constant state interference as the 
negation of the principles of non-violence, for he believes 
that “ when people come into possession of political power, 
the interference with the freedom of the people is reduced 
to a minimum. In other words, that which runs its affairs 
smoothly and effectively without mucdi state interference is 
truly democratic. Where such a condition is absent, the 
forms of government is democratic only in name.” 

Democracy is not only a people’s government in the or- 
thodox sense of the word. It is a state which he calls Ram 
Raj in which “ sovereignty of the people is based on pure 
moral authority” and which Gandhi seeks to establish cm 
the development of human personality. Everything that 
goes to suppress it, be it the state interference or the econo- 
mic oligarchy of the few, is to be shunned. “Indian econo- 
mic independence,” he says, “means to me the economic uplift 
of every individual, male and female, by his or her own 
conscious efforts.” Be it noted, that for economic salvation 
he wants the individual to work and not to depend merely 
on state protection. Anything that is imposed from the 
above is not conducive to the real development of the mind 
and body and, therefore, defeats the very object of all 
human progress. It is for this reason that Gandhiji is so 
emphatic on the revival of cottage industries. It will not 
only increase the purchasing power but, what is more, it 
will revitalise human personality, encourage creative genius 
in the man and bring out the very best in him. “ Gandhi- 
ji,” says Mahadev, “wants to revive India of pre-factory 
age where Kabir sprang from the weaver’s caste, Tukararo 
from the peasants, Chokhamela from the so-called untouch- 
ables, Raidas from the cobbler’s caste, Gora from the potters 
and Dhanna from the carpenters.” It is said that 
machinery’s greatest evil is its standardisation. It produces 
things which are hom^eneous enough and on a large scale. 
Man becomes just a link in the vast machine of production, 
to work mechanically and at the dictates of others- His 
creative genius grows rusty and he becomes a helpkss tool 
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to be used in the interest of his capitalist master. Gandhiji 
wants to end this exploitation of all that is best in human 
life. He seeks to establish the independence of man by 
placing the very means of livelihood in his own hands. 

The Indian struggle for swaraj indeed is to be judged 
on this line. The present constitution may give relief from 
a kind of tyranny and coercion but will not by itself cause 
the full development of national and individual life, which 
according to Gandhiji, is not wholly dependent on the mea- 
sure of political liberty that we may possess. Even if we 
attain it we may miss it because of inertia and too much de- 
pendence on outside help. And even if we have it not we 
may find ample opportunity to develop and enrich our indi- 
vidual and corporate life albeit the many political handicaps 
in our way. That is why Gandhiji concentrates himself on 
the constructive aspects of India’s national work. He 
renounced all direct connection with Congress and has 
wholeheartedly thrown himself into the uplift work for Hari- 
jans and for the spinning association and All-India village 
organisation. “ I admit”, he says, “that there are certain 
things that cannot be done without political power but there 
are numerous other things which do not at all depend upon 
political power.” 

Approach to Socialism 

Gandhiji’s ideology in fact is not far different from 
sociali^. The difference, whatever it is, lies not so much 
in the objective to be attained as in the approach and the 
methods to be used in attaining that object. His aim is the 
full development of human personality but not through 
coercion or a bloody revolution, nor even through a forced 
dispossession of the rich classes of what they possess. 
His method is that of self-help, the proverbial under-dog 
making desperate efforts himself to improve the conditions 
of his life and create such an atmosphere as will be quite 
in conflict with the existence of vested interest. “ Real so- 
cialism,” he says, “has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors who taught : ‘all land belongs to Gopal, where then is the 
boundary line? Man is the maker of that line and he can 
F. 5 
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therefore unmake it/ Gopal literally means shepherd. 
It also means God. In modem language it means die 
state, i.€., the people.” Land, according to Gandhiji, is thus, 
in origin the property of the state and it is man’s sin that 
it got identified with individual ownership. Gandhiji, how- 
ever, would not adopt force nor even legal machinery to 
dispossess the landowners of their existing rights in proper- 
ty. • He would start from the other end and help die ten- 
ants and dispossessed classes in improving their economic 
condition till they are one day restored to their original 
status. “I have no doubt,” he says, “that we can make as 
good an approach to it (i.e. socialism) as is possible for 
any nation, not excluding Russia, and that without violence, 
'rhe most effective substitute for violent dispossession is the 
wheel with all its implications. Land and all property is 
his who will work it. Unfortunately the workers are or have 
been kept ignorant of this simple fact.” This sounds some- 
what mystical but it is obvious enough that Gandhiji sees in 
the revival of cottage industry a sure means of raising the 
economic level of the people and at the same time of strength- 
ening their moral background as to enable them to achieve 
and retain the ultimate objective of full economic independ- 
ence. 

And, here one may pause and analyse the usual charge 
sheet that is brought against Gandhiji. He is dubbed as a reac- 
tionary, as one whose cult of the spinning wheel constitutes 
a dead wall against all progress and is calculated further 
to supress the already low standard of living in the country. 
Gandhiji points out a double fallacy in the usual arguments 
relating to standard of living. To begin with, he does not 
believe in the bonafides of the capitalist class. “Their 
aims,” says he, “is mainly to make money for the few own- 
ers, never the direct one of finding employment for the un- 
employed millions.” If the workers are allowed a better 
standard of living it is done merely in the interest of Ae 
capitalist himself. For one Aing it would reduce Ae bar- 
gaining power of Ae workers. They become addicted to 
certain wants and it becomes increasingly difficult for them 
to shirk work or stay away from it as a means to coerce Ae 
employer. T^ey are in a way permanently tied down 
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to their, slavery though the surroundings are made 
congenial enou^ for them to work. They are fed properly 
as so many domesticated animals, their health is looked 
after as so much of an improved asset in the hands of the 
capitalist employer. This is but a snare for the unsophis- 
ticated worker and the only escape left for him is in the 
abolition of ownership and direction of business in his own 
hands. This, it need hardly be said again, is made possible 
in Gandhiji’s scheme of village reconstruction. 

The second fallacy involved in the argument to which 
Gandhiji draws attention is this that improved standard of 
living in India, unless it is secured with general improvement 
in swadeshi industries, will become an instrument of incal- 
culable harm to the country. In India there is already 
enough of unemployment and misery caused by dumping 
foreign goods. If our workers’ standard of living is im- 
proved and if they are put in possession of more to spend 
on these imported goods it will simply amount to so much 
of our purchasing power being exported to other lands. 
Every pie that is spent on foreign goods in a country like 
India which imports manufactured goods and exports food- 
stuff and raw materials necessarily means throwing more 
people out of employment and causing a further decay in 
our home industries. The doctrine of raising the standard 
of living, in Gandhiji’s opinion, is thus very pernicious in 
the present state of India’s economic structure. The only 
way to help the people is to help in regaining the lost econo- 
mic independence of the village where people can consume 
mostly what they produce and can therefore lay ,the founda- 
tion of a system of national economy which will bring about 
an equilibrium of production and consumption on one band, 
and a simultaneous rise in the' economic level of the people 
on the other. 

Growing Population 

Closely ^ied to the standard of living is the problem 
of India’s ever growing population. These two questions 
are usually linked with each other: the standard of living, 
it is pointed out, can never be raised unless die number of 
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the people is in the first instance considerably reduced. Ihe • 
popudation theme, as we know, is the pet theme with Ittdiw 
economists though, here again, their views are in conflict 
with fliose of Gandhiji. 

What are Gandhiji’s views on the subject? Does he 
identify himself with Malthus or with the school of neo- 
Malthusiasm, deliberately working for the restriction of 
number of people in one way or another? Or is he a 
believer in letting the population grow, even if it is to yield 
gun-fodder to appease the hunger of military giants or as 
a means of stemming the process of decay in number among 
the cultured and civilised classes of the people? Does 
Gandhiji align himself with any of these currents in Western 
thought. The answer is in the negative, for Gandhiji’s ap- 
proach to the question is essentially India’s based as it is 
on Indian ways and habits of life and on economic facts 
as they present themselves today. It is clear that there 
is no casual connection in India, as it may be in other 
countries, between fecundity and volume of income among 
different classes of the people. Gandhiji is conscious of 
this fact. He accepts it at its full value and is not prepared 
to consider it purely from the mundane viewpoint. He 
regards marriage as a sacred trust in life, a union between 
husband and wife which has its main purpose in the continua- 
tion of the human race. There is no other aim to matri- 
mony and to Gandhiji a mere sexual pleasure is taboo, as 
highly immoral in every sense of the word. Gandhiji has 
the sanction of practically all great religions of the world 
which, to say the least, are not yet spent up forces in India. 
These religions have their followings in the country and 
the cult of restricting the number of people, even if it were 
desirable on other grounds, would not be a practicable 
proposition in India. To quote from Gandhiji again, he 
says: Birth control to me is a dismal abyss. It amounts 
to playing with unknown forces. Assuming th«f birth 
control by artificial aids is justifiable under certain conditions, 
it seems to be utterly impracticable of application among 
the millions. It seems to me to be easier to induce them 
to ^ practice self-control than control by contraceptives. 
Tbis little globe of ours is not a toy of yesterday. It has 
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not suffeired from the weij^t of our population throuj^ its 

of eountless millions. How can it be that the truth 
has suddmly dawned upon some people that it is in danger 
of perishing of shortage of food unless birth rate is checked 
through the use of contraceptives?” These are, in a nut- 
shell, Gandhiji’s views on the subject. The only way to 
restrict the number which Gandhiji is prepared to recog- 
nise is abstension from marriage which is impracticable 
enough in India with her early and universal institution of 
marriage. Artificial contraceptions, as we have seen, he 
rejects straightaway. Therefore, it cwi be said that he has 
no panecea to offer so far as the problem of over-popula- 
tion is concerned. His object and his efforts are mainly 
confined to finding out new avenues of employment on land 
or in cottage industries. He is not worried either, as 
other people are, by the growing number of people as, 
according to him, the main asset of a person is his or her 
labour. So long as one can find a useful avenue for one’s 
labour the question of rising population does not bother 
Gandhiji or people of his way of thinking. He says that, 
“in my system, it is a labour which is a current coin, not 
metal. Any person who can use his labour has that coin, 
his wealth. He converts his labour into cloth, into grain. 
If he wants paraffin oil which he cannot himself produce, 
he uses his surplus grain for getting the oil. It is exchange 
of labour on fair and equal terms.” 

Foreign Capital and Enterprise 

India’s industrial progress, unsatisfactory as it is, has 
been largely secured by the impetus given to it by the 
Great War, by discriminative policy in tariffs, by finan- 
cial Autonomy convention and by increasing wi^es and 
labour charges in England and in other western countries 
which were naturally placed in a position of disadvantage 
as compared to India’s home industries. Foreign capital 
and enterprise, however, was not slow to adjust themselves 
to the changed conditions. Instead of dumping their goods 
in India, as they did before, they brought in the organisa- 
tion and capital within the protective wails of the country. 
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A Uu^ge buibI)6i of foroign cooipanies h&ve boon oonso* 
qjiaentljr registered as so many Indian concerns in recent 
years. They have done this in a perfectly mminer. 
There was no hindrance in their way, and to safeguard 
them against any future attack on their interest there is a 
defoite clause provi^d in the new constitution whi^ will 
har the central government from adopting such discriminat* 
ing measures as may adversely affect the interests of these 
newly formed companies. 

Congress is naturally enough perturbed over the situa- 
tion and at the instance of Candhiji has passed a resolu- 
tion as a protest against the prohibitive clause and declar- 
ing the Congress attitude of combating it at the proper time. 
Candhiji regards the power of discrimination as a necessary 
weapon in the hands of the Indians. There can be no fair 
competition between the dwarf and the giant, and to quote 
his own words, “ to talk of no discrimination between 
Indian and English or European is to perp^uate India’s 

bondage 1 have no doubt that a free India will 

have the right to discriminate.” 

The strength of Gandhiji’s conviction in this maUer 
will be realised by those who remember the protracted 
negotiations that he had with the Viceroy before he was 
persuaded to attend the second session of the Round Table 
Conference in England. He insisted on the insertimi of 
the words “ in interest of India ” after the word “discri- 
mination” and also succeeded in getting an admission from 
Lord Irwin that picketing of foreign cloth shops in India 
would not amount to a discrimination or against foreign 
interests in any way. 

It is not clear, however, as to how Candhiji reconciles 
himself to giving protection to mill industry even if it is 
for the purpose of meeting foreign, competition. Perhaps 
he regards this as the lesser evil of the two ; at least India’s 
capital and labour will find room for employmmit in the 
countey. Everything, indeed, that is done to support swa- 
deshi is bound to react favourably on the indigenous mill 
industry. Although Candhiji does not approve it, he 
accepts it as an inevitable evil. He would himself, 'how- 
ever, work exclusively for the uplift of small in^tries 
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and to the big industries he would lend his support only 
when they are amenable to Congress discipline in the regu- 
lation of the prices of their goods and the wages of their 
employees. 

TTiis is the end of our review of Gandhiji’s opinion 
mid his attitude towards some of the basic economic prob- 
lems of the country. This has been dealt with at some 
length not only because it breaks new ground in economic 
thinking but because it may yet be of far-reaching consequ- 
ence in the near future in the practical administration of the 
country. Indeed in the recent past, signs were not want- 
ing to show which way the wind was blowing. Gandhiji’s 
views together with the facts disclosed in provincial budgets 
and the way in which political parties had shaped them- 
selves were a clear pointer to the nature of the immediate 
future that India, but for the present war, was likely to 
inherit. 
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Introductory 

The problem of soil erosion is a problem in human 
geography. It is a problem of keeping the country at home. 

Ihe classical economists regarded land as the indestruc- 
tible asset of the nation. But really it is far from it. Land 
can be damaged, destroyed or dissipated, just like coal, gas 
or petroleum. Soil erosion is robbing the country of its 
wealth. Millions of acres of our productive soil are being 
ruined by over-wash. Rain is man’s best friend as well as 
his greatest enemy. Water has its own duty to discharge — 
its proper work to do. The surface flow — if it is left un- 
controlled — is a great danger. When controlled, it is a 
priceless blessing. Of course, we can never completely stop 
erosion through rain or wind. Millions of acres in the world 
have already been destroyed by erosion while many more 
millions are heading the same way. In India, erosion is 
constantly going on along the entire hill sides as well as on 
the plains below. The evil is pronounced already in the 
Punjab where sheet erosion and gullies ruin farms and culti- 
vation. Sheet erosion never ceases — especially on sloping 
areas. The cumulative effects of erosion are very serious 
in die end. “Is this a permanent country?” — ^this is the 
question that is now being asked everywhere in America. 
If the soils go, we go with it also. Our forests and our 
cultivated lands are being gradually washed out and they 
are adding to the dehit side of our national capital account. 

• Paper contributed to the 27th Indian Science Congress, 
Madras, January, 1940. 
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Hie country goes to sea — that is die problem we have to face. 
Salt and mud have now become^ the centre and the drcutn* 
ference of a new national policy in the West. If the country 
is to remain a productive agricultural unit in the world, it 
must anchor its soil and protect it i^inst tl^ ravages of 
rain and wind. We must stop the farm from going to the 
sea. The soil is too good and too valuable to be lost in this 
way. The top 6 to 12 inches of the farm soil is the most valu- 
able asset of the farm. Posterity must be protected against 
human folly on the one hand and the blind forces of nature 
on the other. It is a tall order, but the job has to be done. 
It is worth doing and some one must do it. Science must 
help to bring back our runaway farms. We must recapture 
the lost soil and restore the old farms. 

The Nature of the Problem 

The erosional unbalance cannot be completely prevented 
but the erosion potential can certainly be reduced, corrected 
or arrested by a well-planned policy of soil conservation. 
It takes hundreds of years to form one inch of soil. H. H. 
Beiuiett, the great authority on soil science, holds that it 
takes about 400 years to form one inch of the top soil. The 
average depth of the productive top-soil varies from 6 inches 
to 1 foot and this represents the farmer’s principal capital. 
This is being steadily washed out by continued erosion from 
year to year. The farm land is slowly moving towards the 
sea. This soil erosion is one of the principal causes of re- 
current floods. Erosion control will automatically help in 
flood control as well. The control of soil erosion in U.S.A. 
has forced the question to the front as a major issue in 
national life. There is politics in soil and silt and its im- 
portance is so great in the vital life of the nation that the 
problem is said to be loaded with dynamite.® Every country 
in the West is now making frantic attempts to save the soil. 

^ Cf. Parkins and Whitaker, Our National Resources and their 
Conservation (New York, 1936). 

^SoU Erosion €ts a National Menace, Circular 33; Goyem- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1928< Also Report, National 
Conservation Conunission, U.SA-, 1909, 

F. 6 
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W«, in bave also to draw our lessmm from the advanced 
countries in the West and profit by their experimce» researdi 
and {Hraotioe in order to save our soil. That is our great 
asset and we eannot afford to lose it. Unless the battle 
against erosion is ftnt^t — uid won — ^we have the desert in 
sij^tT— -kjorning in the distant horizon. The deserts are on 
the march and every day they are getting nearer. Our lands 
can be saved only if maa and scimice both combine to carry 
on the fight. 

The Extrnit of Erosion. 

The extent of soil erosion has been carefully estimated 
in the Western countries but the estimates vary widely. It 
has been calculated that more than 513 million tons of soil 
are washed out to the sea from the American farms every 
year.® The Mississippi alone is responsible for 428 million 
tons.^ A different estimate puts the annual wash>out in 
America very much higher at 1500 million tons.® Bennett 
calculated it at 3 billion tons. J. P. Buchanan estimated the 
annual value of erosional loss in America at 2000 million 
dollars.® That is the cost of per annual face-wash and who 
can deny that it is costly enough? The National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, estimated in 1927 that one 
and a half billion tons of soil — and with it 60 million tons 
of plant food-“are annually washed out in the U.S.A.’ 
Estimates made by the Geological survey of U.S.A. showed 
that the surface of the U.S.A. is being removed at the rkte 
of cue inch in 760 years.® The old world gives us very 
vivid examples of soil erosion and its economic effects. The 
great cities of the early civilisations with their priceless 

‘ Annual Report, American Soil Survey Association (1929) 
Bulletin 10. / \ / 

* Science, April, 1929, p. 446-7. 

*Agr. Engin: 10: 29 (Sept., 1929). 
o (May, 1929). Also Amer. Forestry (June 

'Report, 1927, pp. 105-8. 

Geological Survey: JTater Supply Paper 234 (19Q9), U.SJL 
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tieasuies «nd valuablfe relics have been boned deep under* 
neath the surface soils long ago. ArciuBologists are now 
slowly digging them out. limy were buried by the continued 
erosion of the soil. The wasU^ of the soil was largely 
responsible for tlie economic collapse of China, Asia Minor, 
Central America and Africa. The fall of Rome was due — 
among other factors — ^to socio-economic causes which can 
properly be correlated to the exhaustion of the soil and a con- 
sequent decline in population. The fall of the old Mayan 
empire in America may also be traced to soil exhaustion and 
the consequent scarcity of arable lands. Huntington® points 
out how large areas in Central Asia have been buried under 
the sand-dunes and large inland lakes (e.g.. Lop Nor) in this 
area have now been lost for good. Ancient villages have 
been buried and all traces of ancient farming and old civili- 
sations have been swept away. Soil is civilisation and the 
loss of the one inevitably means the loss of the other. 

The Causes of Erosion. 

Erosion is mainly of two types — viz.: Sheet erosion 
caused by rain and Eolian erosion caused by the wind. It 
depends on a variety of causes. Taking sheet erosion first, 
the variables which determine the overland surface flow as 
well as the amount that is absorbed into the ground-water 
reservoir are as follows^®; — 

(a) The nature and type of the soil or the rock 
which determines dxe infiltration capacity of 
the soil. The porosity of the soil is an impor- 
tant factor. Loose or sandy soil will take in 
water more rapidly than clay soil. The black 
cotton soil in Central India is highly suscepti- 
ble to erosion.^^ Hard and rocky soils will 

” Huntington, PtUae of Asia. 

Vide Physifigraj^y — by R. D. Salisbury {p. 821). 

Also Surface Run off Control — R. E. Horlon (in Headway 
Control and Use, Government Press, U.S.A., p. 25.) 

See Agricultural and Live Stock Journal of India, S, p. 
238—45, May, -1933. 
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resist infiltration and therefore ioorease die 
surface flow. 

(6) The topography of the surface. The gradient 
or slope of die land is an important determin- 
ant. Sloping soil helps erosion. Flat land is 
not so susceptible to erosion. A rapid down- 
flow would mean a heavy loss of moisture and 
the lowering of the water table. From ex- 
periments made at the Ithaca Erosion Experi- 
ment Station/* it was found that water losses 
varied as follows: 


Cover 

Slope of 
land 

Loss of soil 
(per acre). 

Total loss of 
water*in p. c. of 
total 

precipitation. 

Potato 

*** ' 

14 p. c. 

1055 lbs. 

88-0 

Forest 

• « « 

27 „ 

nil 

•5 

GraBsland 

... 

20 „ 

nil 

•2 


(c) The rate and amount of rainfall — its intensity 

and duration — are the principal determinants 
of erosion. Heavy rainfall causes sheet ero- 
sion. Sheets of rain falling on uncovered 
land erode the land surface continuously over 
the whole coimtry and they cause the greatest 
amount of erosion. The more rapid the rain- 
fall, the less is the proportion that sinks in and 
the greater the proportion that flows out. 

(d) The amount and type of the vegetation cover on 

the surface. If the soil has a good vegetation 
cover, the rate and the amount of absorption 
are both increased. Vegetation arrests the 
flow of the surface water and holds it much 
longer on the surface. It gives more time for 

Conserv€ition Farming Practices and Flood Control (U.SA. 
Dept, of Agr.), Misc. Pub. No. 253, pp. 63-4, 
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the water to go in and lesa to run off. A 
little calculation will ahow the average num- 
lier of daya every year that the soil is left 
uncovered under the various cropping systems. 
Erosional loss, of course, is not necessarily 
in direct proportion to the period of exposure 
but — other ^ings being equal — ^the chances 
of erosion would be greater, the greater the 
period for which land remains uncovered. 
The amount of vegetative cover itself depends 
on a number of factors. Land denuded of 
vegetation is like a corrugated tin-roof. It 
sends down the water most quickly. When 
rain falls on the bare land the water just 
rushes down to the nearest ^eam or river. 
If the land is covered with good absorptive 
top-soil — “made porous by the hidden con- 
duits of burrowing earthworms, insects and 
roots of plants” there is a blotter for rain. 
It absorbs rain water and discharges less of it 
into the streams. Vegetation forms innumer- 
able tiny obstructions to the downward flow 
of the excess rain water which the soil is un- 
able to absorb. Each leaf, each blade of 
grass or a tangle of roots is a nature’s minia- 
ture dam holding its share of rain drops. 
Each burrow and each crevice in the soil 
opened by a root is a subterranean storage 
for water. A vegetation cover acts like a 
blanket while bare, non-porous, unabsorptive 
soil without humus sheds water quickly. It 
thereby increases the intensity of floods when- 
ever there is heavy rainfall. The loss or de- 
cline of organic matter in the soil, die burn- 
ing of grasses, over-grazing — all these reduce 
the cover and help denudation. 

(c) Deforestation is another important factor — 
especially in the watersheds — ^which causes 
erosion. The steep hill-sides, once covered 
with grass or jungle have been brought under 



cateivation and the sesoking denudation has 
iKlped erosion. The daui^i^ of timber has 
j^poceeded steadily and remorselessly. The 
increase of poimlation and the increased 
cbmand for food and raw materials have 
pushed the plough land upwards until the 
crop-line overtook the timber-line and then 
evmi went beyond it. Deforestation has re- 
duced the moisture content in the soil and has 
decreased die water supply of the country. 
It has reduced the flow in the perennial 
streams, increased the intensity of floods, 
helped the deposit of detritus by wind and 
water and gradually reduced cultivation. It 
has increased aridity by die greater desiccat- 
ing effect of wind and has considerably stimu- 
lated the erosion of the soil. Man has con- 
tributed largely to soil erosion through the 
steady denudation of the forests. It was a 
crime against nature and nature will not be 
cheated. She will insist on retribution. We 
pay for our foUy and erosion is the price we 
pay for it. 

Forest fires have also played havoc with the forests 
and destroyed our priceless assets. They 
have destroyed extensive forests in all parts 
of the world with catastrophic results. 

(/) The dryness of the atmosphere, the altitude and 
elevation of the land surface — all these affect 
evaporation and precipitation and therefore 
the quantum of water flowing on the land sur- 
face. This, in its turn, determines erosion. 

(g) The system of cropping also determines the rate 
of erosion. There are farming methods 
whi<h will conserve soil and water just as 
there are other methods whidi will encourage 
soil and water waste. There are systems of 
crop rotation which will help or hinder the 
conservation of soil and water. Continuous 
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croi^ni^ and other nneconotmc methods of 
land use give the soil no chance to recuperate 
and this weakens the soil’s resistance to 
erosion. 

(h) High winds cause eolian erosion by sand and 
dust storms. Sand as an eroding agent can be 
moved both by water and wind. In both cases, 
it cuts the soil. In America, these sand storms 
come with terrific force. Million tons of 
drifting sands are spread over vast areas, the 
sky is obscured almost to darkness and the 
cattle and sheep perish in thousands. ITiese 
sand storms devastate the country and con- 
vert large tracts into miniature deserts. 

The Evils of Erosion 

The greatest evil of erosion lies in the gradual impover- 
ishment of the soil. The removal of the top soil — rich in 
phosphorus — is a national danger. It is almost irreplace- 
able. Erosion is robbing the soil of its fertility. It is 
taking away the organic matter and the soluble plant food 
from our surface soils. Bennett estimated that about 20 
times more plant food is washed away by erosion than by the 
total annual cultivation of crops in the U.S.A.^® This 
naturally means lower crop yield per acre and higher costs 
of cultivation. The loss of soil and of plant nutriticm is 
pushing up the cost of cultivation. The loss of valuable 
plant foods is upsetting agricultural economy. It interferes 
with our system of farming. Erosion is definitely creatii^ 
large areas of sub-marginal land. It has destroyed in one 
generation soil that it took centuries to build. As such, it is 
steadily leading to a grave national disaster. The wredcaj^ 
of farm land is proceeding rapidly. Our farms are being 
washed away. In the U.S.A. the mutual cost of erosion is 
estimated at 400 million dollars in abandoned holdings, 

** Sec Report, National Conservation Congress^ U. S. A. 
(1909—12). Also Ibtral Progress (Dec., 1934). 

Also Engin. and Contract, 66 — 306 (July, 1927). 
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redttced outpmt and in the loss of fertility. This, however, 
does not include the damage, resulting from the silting up of 
Streams, rivers and channels, lakes mid haihours nor does it 
include the costs of repairing railways and roads. There 
can be no permanent system of agriculture until and unless 
erosion is controlled. Despite improvements in seeds and in 
methods of cultivation, despite the increased use of fertili- 
zers, crop yields are not improving satisfactorily due to 
erosional losses. Fertilisers can supply the missing plant 
food but they cannot supply the humus particles which are 
washed away. In some places, there is over-wash of sand, 
gravel and stones which widely spread out on fields and 
farms. Thus, fertile soils are being converted into sub- 
marginal lands. “Erosion is a devastating chiseler which 
works tirelessly altering the topography of our agricultural 
terrain.”^® The Mississippi delta is the graveyard of thou- 
sands of farms. The farmer’s profits that lie on fields and 
farms silently flow down the stream into the sea and are lost 
for ever. The continued erosion of soil is affecting tremend- 
ously the value of investments in land. Erosion is also fill- 
ing up the rivers, channels and reservoirs with enormous 
quantities of silt It increases the risk of floods.^® It is 
no use creating storage basins and big reservoirs to moderate 
or divert the floods unless we can prevent them from being 
slowly silted up. Floods will become less frequent and far 
less destructive when the denuded watersheds are saved from 
erosion. The heart of the flood problem lies not so much 
in the amount of rainfall but in the amount of erosion. It 
is the silt carried down — it is the erosion potential that 
creates the most sinister aspect of the flood problem.*’ 

The formation of deep gullies stretching rif^t through 
the farms is another serious problem. The evil is growing 
to an appalling extent. The heavy rains furrow die slopes. 
When Ae slopes are steep, the furrows quickly become 
gullies. Splendid vAlleys and farms have been ripped to 

Report, National Conservation Congress, 1909 — 12. 

, ^ RdatUin of Soil Erosion to Flood Control ; National Riven 
and Harbours Congress, 1934. (Soil Conservation Service, U. S. A.). 

Forestry. 22-496-505. , May, 1924, 
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pieces with gullies in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, California and other states in the U.S.A. Gullying 
and sliding cause extensive damages to the fields. Damages 
to waterways are extensive by the rapid silting up of rivers, 
reservoirs and water channels. Landslides are frequent and 
the cutting up of the river bank is much too common. The 
damages to high-ways, roads and railways are heavy and 
erosion is one of the biggest factors in pushing up their 
maintenance costs. The tax-payer pays but he does not care 
to know more about it. 

In India, no reliable estimates have yet been made to 
find out the actual erosion rate in the whole of India. Piece- 
meal and isolated efforts have been made but they seldom 
led to any substantial results. A committee was appointed 
in 1916 to consider this que.stion. The committee gave some 
data relating to erosion and surface flow. But no systema- 
tic scientific enquiry has yet been made into the problem as it 
affects the whole of India and the question now stands very 
near to where it did a quarter of a century ago.*® It is time 
to make a concerted move in the matter so that an important 
national problem may receive the attention that it deserves. 
The Agriculture and the Forest Departments in India as well 
as learned scientific bodies like the Indian Science Congress 
ought to move in the matter and press for a national enquiry 
into the whole problem. The nature of the problem in 
other countries of the world and the methods of control 
usually adopted in them — ^which we discuss in a separate 
paper* — have profound lessons for us in India. We can pro- 
fit greatly by them. A grave national disaster is looming 
ahead in the distant horizon. Can India afford to sleep over 
it? 


*®See Pusa Agricultural Research Institute Bulletin, No. 5.S 
(1916). See also Proceedings, Punjab Engineering Conference, 
1930). (This deals with erosion in the Himalayas.) 

* To be published in this Journal. 



Tm BASIS OF LAND TAX? A PBOBLEM IN APPUEP 

ECONOMICS 

BY 

Bimal Chandra Sinha 

Land tax, though not a very important source of reve* 
nu6 in most of the advanced industrial countries, forms none 
die less an important item in the list of taxes because of its 
political importance. But the basis of land tax is not the 
same everywhere and differs from country to country and 
epodi to epoch. Existence of different bases of land-tax 
gives rise to certain theoretical difficulties which it is neces- 
sary for the sake of clear thinking to clear up. For example, 
we are very often faced with the question : How should we 
determine rent? The answer which an economist is expect- 
ed to give to this question is likely to be — and very often is 
— totally different from that given by the man-in-the-street, 
the actual cultivator and the lawyer relying chiefly upon the 
various provisions of the tenancy law regarding the fixation 
of rent. Consider for example two typical replies: — 

While an economist is likely to go back to Ricardo 
for explaining rent and the tax on it, the lawyer 
in Bengal would refer to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
(e.g., Sections 50, 105, etc.), while the states- 
man would prefer to emphasise the influence 
of custom in this matter. Our problem is to 
investigaie this problem and to find out, if pos- 
sible, any comprehensive theory which can pro- 
vide a rational explanation of various types of 
land-tax. 

Two Preliminary l^ffiioiiltles 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to clear up 
two preliminary difficulties. First, there is likely to arise 
some confusion of thought from the variety of tenures in 
different countries^ for this variety often gives rise to 

r Vide, Antonio De Viti De Marco : First Principles of Public 
Finance, for a comprehensive classification. 
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ambiguity of meaning of the terra ‘lirad-tax.’ In a country 
with the owner-operator system, there is no intennediary be- 
tween the owner-capitalist-cultivator and the state, and land- 
tax in this case denotes nothing but the tax paid by this 
owner-capitalist-cuUivator to the State. But this is not 
the case in countries with a more complex system of land 
tmture. There are, for instance, thirty intermediaries in 
some cases coming between the land-lord and the tenant, and 
it is difficult in this case to find out what should be the pro- 
per meaning of the term ‘land-tax.’ While Ricardian analy- 
sis would assign the term to the tax paM by the actual culti- 
vator to his immediate land-lord, Marshallian analysis, as 
we shall show later on, presents a different view; and lawyers 
would not perhaps distinguish between differert types of land- 
tax, if they had no separate legal existence. In our analysis 
of the problem, therefore, we would for the sake of simpli- 
city assume at first a simple tenure in which there are no 
intermediaries between the cultivator and the State and take 
account of other complexities later on. 

Secondly,, we have also to consider the difficulties aris- 
ing out of the peculiar nature of land as a factor of produc- 
tion. It is not necessary here to repeat the too familiar 
distinctions between land and capital; none the less it is 
important to remember that these distinctions gave rise to a 
peculiar theory of land-tax which did not belong to the 
wider category of taxation of profit; and though the recent 
trend is towards speaking of land as only a species of a 
genus, several peculiarities are likely to exist. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to take account of tl»em in any complete 
theory of taxation of land. Keeping these two limitations 
in out mind, Itet us proceed to consider the different bases 
of land-tax as suggested by writers young and old. 

The Soefal Basis of Taxation ; Smith, Ricardo and 
Jolm Stoart BilSll 

We may conveniently begin our discussion with the 
doctrine of physiocratic writers. Their belief in the sterili- 
ty doctrine gave rise to the theory of the impot uniqii^. 
Taxation of land was justified because of the productivity 
of land. From the social standpoint, therefore, taxation of 
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land bad a positive benefit. Later writers however looked 
frowningly on rent, which in their opinion was anti-social 
in (diaracter. The justification of land-tax, which is mostly 
the taxation of rent, was to be found in this anti-social 
character of rent. The object of the tax was to secure 
social justice and to further social progress, the basis of the 
tax bein^ inherently social in its character. Land-tax was 
jui^ified not because the tax-receiver performed any speci- 
fic economic service; it was justified because rent should not 
be allowed to exist. 

Stated categorically in this way, the contention may 
seem a little startling. But writers like Smith, Ricardo and 
Mill seem to develop this line of thought. It is interesting 
to note that Adam Smith forms the link between the physio- 
crats who glorified the impot unique and Ricardo who con- 
demned rent; hence Adam Smith’s ‘neutrality,’ as Professor 
Caiman puts it in his Review (p. 222). But, Ricardo be- 
lieved in the anti-social character of rent: — 

have seen that with every portion of additional capital 
which it becomes necessary to employ on the land with less pro- 
ductive return, rent would rise. It follows from the same prin- 
ciples that any circumstances in the society which should make it 
necessary to employ the same amount of capital on the land, and 
which should, therefore, make the portion last employed more 
productive, would lower rent. {Principles, Ch. 2) 

Any attempt to raise the rate of rent, is, therefore, anti- 
social in its character. Hence the justification of land tax 
and hence also the necessity of distinguishing between a tax 
on rent and a tax on produce: — 

A land tax levied in proportion to the rent of land, and vary- 
ing with every variation of rent, is in effect a tax on rent; and as 
such a tax will not apply to that land which yields no rent nor to 
the produce of that capital which is employed on the land with 
a view to profit merely and which never pays rent; and it will not 
in any way affect the price of raw-produce, but it will fall wholly 
on the landlords. In no prospect would such a tax diff <w from a 
tax on rent. But if a land-tax be imposed on all cultivated land, 
it will be a tax on produce and will therefore raise the price of 
produce. {Principles, Qh, XII.) 

This social basis of land-tax is one of the corner-stones 
of Mill’s theory also. Representing a period of transition, 
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Mill’s theory is a curious amalgam of conflicting trends of 
thought. He hints at the law of diminishing returns in 
Chapter XVI of his book (p. 427, Ashley’s edition). But 
he also hints that rent is not conducive to the welfare of the 
society as it is not productive in its character. 

Rent, when paid for the land itself, and not for improvementa 
irmitn in it by labour, is not a productive expenditure. It is not 
an outlay for the support of labour, or for the provision of 
implements or materials or for the produce of labour. It is ^ 
price paid for the use of an appropriated natural agent. This 
natural agent is indeed as indispenable as any implement; but they 
having to pay a price for it is not. 

(Principles, Book I, Ch. IV, Sec. 2, Ashley’s Ed., p. 57). 

But we notice in Mill a new element which marks the 
beginning of a new theory of land-tax. Note the opening 
sentences in his chapter on Rent where he uses the words 
“share of the produce.” 

The requisites of production being labour, capital and natural 
agents; the only person, besides the labourer and the capitalist 
whose consent is necessary to production and who can claim a 
share of the produce (Italics mine) as the price of that consent, 
is the person who by the arrangements of society possesses ex- 
clusive power over some natural agent. The land is the principal 
of the natural agents which are capable of being appropriated and 
the consideration paid for its use is called rent. 

It appears from the passage quoted above that Mill is 
here hinting at an economic basis of taxation. He justifies 
not on a social ground but on a purely economic basis, for 
the words ‘share of the produce’ can have no other meaning. 
But Mill was not able to carry this new line of thought to 
its logical conclusion and the crudity of his theory is app- 
arent from the fact that though he hinted at an economic 
basis of land-tax, he could not make this clear inasmuch as 
rent in his opinion is yet a price of the consent of the land- 
owner and not a return for some economic service. It was, 
however, left for Marshall to make clear the economic basis 
of land-tax. It may not be going too far to suggest that 
this twist given by Marshall was of immense practical im- 
portance for it was beginning to be unsafe for bourgeois 
economists to depend on the social basis of taxation as it 
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implieii in its ultimate analysis complete demolitioaf of tlie 
institution of landlordism itself. 

Etiolation of the Pure Theory : Alfred Marshall and 
Antonio De Yiti De Marco 

It is, however, wrong to say that Marshall did not 
agree with Ricardo or other earlier writers on many 
cardinal points. Marshall’s special contributicHi in this 
direcfion is to be found in his classifying land as the leading 
species of a large genus, and income from land as one type 
of income from capital. He mentions thie distinctly in his 
Principles when he writes “ with all this, it is to be remem* 
bered that land is but a particular form of capital from the 
point of view of the individual producer” (p. 430). This, 
in fact, is the explanation of the following passive dealing 
with the merits of the British land-tenure: — 

The chief merit of the system is that it enables the landlord 
to keep in his own hands the responsibility for that part and only 
that part of property which he can look after with but little 
trouble to himself and little vexation to his tenants. His part 
consists of land, buildings and permanent improvements, and 
averages in England five times that which the farmer has to supply 
this five-sixths of the necessary capital at a net rent, which seldom 
gives as much as three per cent interest on its cost and there is 
no other business in which the enterprising undertaker can borrow so 
large a part of his capital at any rate at all. (Italics mine) 
Principles, p. 648.) 

The basis of land-tax is, therefore, not social but econi- 
mic. Stated on a percentage basis, it is in the nature of 
interest; slated as a given sum, it is in the nature of rent. 

Marshall’s analysis, thus, is of great importance from 
the standpoint of theory as well as of practice. But his 
analysis, we may say, does not carry us far, for it can be 
most suitably applied to simple forms of land-tenure only. 
But in considering more complex systems of land-tenure, we 
have to take account of various other details which we do 
not find in Marshall’s analysis. These details have been 
admirably developed by the Italian writer, Antonio De Viti 
De Marco. He begins by stating that it is not sufficient to 
state, as Marshall stated, that land belongs to the wider 
category of capital ; we have to take account of further 
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detaiiB. The product of laiod in his opinum may he divided 
into five parts; rent in the technical sense, or Ricardian rent; 
interest on capital permanently invested; interest on work- 
ing capital; the profit of enterprise; and wages.“ 

It is not enough to state that land-tax (rrat?) is a return 
for some economic service; we should be more definite in 
our reply and point out the exact nature of that service. 
De Marco believes that the nature of that service is not al- 
ways the same. For example, if we go badt to the old 
system if emphyteusis, we find that the landowner and the 
owner of permanendy invested capital are differ«it persons, 
and that the landlord, dierefore, cannot claim to perforai 
the functions which occupy the second and third places ia De 
Marco’s list. There can, therefore, be no explanation of 
taxation of land without reference to the respective func- 
tions of the landowners and the tenants. In conclusicm, he 
further develops the idea that land is only a species of a 
genus; while Marshall rested content with the belief that 
land is a particular form of capital, De Marco goes further 
when he states that income from land is not simply an in- 
come from a particular type of capital but belongs to a still 
wider category, tkz., profits. 

Two Further Questions 

The analysis of De Viti De Marco seems to dissolve 
some of the difficulties connected with the theory of land-tax. 
His analysis is in a sense decidedly an improvement upon 
Marshall’s analysis because it goes deeper. But De Marco’s 
theory is not sufficiently comprehensive as there may be at 
least two cases to which it does not apply. We pointed out 
at the very beginning that there are two difficulties in the 
case of a land-tax, one arising out of the peculiarities of land 
as a factor of production, another arising out of the com- 
plexities of land^enure. Beginning with the first difficulty, 
we find that the theory of land-tax as developed by De Marco 
definitely lays down that the land-tax is one of the wider 
class of taxation of profit and as sudi must fall on profit. 

* Antonio De Viti De Marco, First Ptincipies of Public 
Fkumoe (Jonathan p. 241. 
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This again implies diat there should be no taxation in the 
absence of profit. But this is not the case very often, and 
the element of custom plays a very important part. Hie 
peculiar character of land very often does not allow annual 
assessment of income, as is done in the case of an income tax, 
and hence there is no variation of taxation on a scientific 
basis with variations in profit. We need not mention those 
extreme cases where the rate of tax has not been revised for 
a very long period, may be a century and a half; but even 
in sufficiently advanced countries, any scientifically adjusted 
tax, as envisaged above, has hardly been possible in the 
case of land. The result of this rigidity has often been that 
the rate of tax is fixed not with reference to the actual profit 
but with reference to the prevailing rates of taxation. Hie 
basis of tax in this case may for the want of a better name 
be called the ‘customary basis of taxation,’ for it is based 
on custom and not on any economic service. 

Secondly, De Marco’s theory does not take account of 
the difficulties arising out of the separation of tenancy and 
ownership. It is indeed rare to find a system of land tenure 
which conforms to the simple conditions assumed at the 
beginning and we find almost in every country different 
intermediate tenure-holders, intervening in between the 
State and the cultivator. It was pointed out by Justice Field 
that the number of such intermediaries is not less than thirty 
in some parts of Bengal. A number of questions at once 
crops up: Who receives rent? Who performs the neces- 
sary economic service in this long list of tenure-holders? 
Why the superior landlord receives payment from the next 
tenure-holder, even when the former performs no appreciable 
service? And so on. The basis of taxation is essentially 
‘legal’ in this case the tax being what Mill called the “price 
of his consent.” It has to be paid only because the land- 
lord has, by hook or by crook, acquired the ownership of 
land to be cultivated. 

We may, therefore, conclude that a theory of land-tax, 
in order to be sufficently comprehensive, must refer not only 
to the social basis of taxation but also to the economic, cus- 
tomary and legal bases. This does not mean that any parti- 
cular system of land-tenure has one basis only, or that there 
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is any chronolc^cal succession of these different bases with 
the progress of civilisation, for, human mind being what it 
is, economic structure is bound to be complex in its charac- 
ter. This does not also mean that the last two bases are by 
Miy means justifiable. In fact, the recent trend of land 
reform is towards eliminating the last two from the theory 
of taxation. But as long as they actually continue to exist, 
it would be unwise to omit them, if our list is to be sufficient- 
ly comprehensive. We now propose to end this survey after 
testing our conclusions by applying them to certain concrete 
cases. 

A Few Illustrations 

Lack of space forbids any comprehensive survey of all 
major systems of land tenure and we can only deal with a 
few representative systems only. We have already quoted 
from Marshall to show how the basis of land-tax in England 
is, in his opinion, predominantly economic in character, the 
tax being more in the nature of interest than in the nature 
of ‘rent’. We next turn to the owner-operator system of 
Canada which is another illustration of the land-tax having 
more or less an economic basis. The chief feature of the 
land policy in Canada is the development of the owner- 
operated farm. Methods employed for promoting owner- 
ship have varied from time to time. This policy has pro- 
duced in Canada not only an example of the owner-operator 
family farm, but also perhaps the best example of the land- 
lord, labourer and capitalist all combined in one individual. 
This simple tenure has avoided many complications and the 
basis of taxation is economic rather Aan legal or customary. 

The system of metayage is an intermediate case in 
which the function is divided between the landlord and the 
labourer. While in the case of peasant-proprietorship the 
produce of land and labour belongs wholly to the labourer, 
in this case, that produce is divided, — ^but divided 
between two classes only, the labourers and the landowners 
— the character of capitalist merging in the one or the other 
as the case may be®. The principle of the metayage system, 

* Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book II, Ch. VIII, 

F. 8 
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wrote J. S. Mill, is that the labourer or peasant makes his 
engag^ent directly with the landowner and pays, not a 
fixed rent, either in money or in kind, but a certain propor- 
tion of the produce or rather of what remains of the produce 
after deducting what is considered necessary to keep up die 
stock. This plan, Marshall believed, enables a man who 
has next to no capital of his own to obtain the use of it at a 
louxr charge than he could in my other way and to have 
more freedom and responsibility than he would as a hired 
labourer. The landlord in his opinion has to spend much 
time and trouble either of hi® own or of a paid agent, in keep- 
ing the tenant to his work; and he must charge for these a 
large sum which though going by another name, is really 
earnings of management. The basis of taxation here too is 
perhaps predominantly economic in its character. 

The Special Gaee of Bengal 

On the other hand, we have the case of Bengal where 
the economic basis is almost non-exiatent. Marshall held 
long ago that the payment by peasants in Bengal is not *rent 
at all.’ In replying to a question of the Bengal Land Reve- 
nue Commission (still sitting on enquiry), the British 
Indan Association has stated in its memorandum : “ Our 

Committee holds that the existing rents paid by cultivation 
are settled by an arbitrary rule of law and custom, sanction- 
ed by the Tenancy Act; the scientific principles have found 
no room.” It is in fact literally impossible for all the 
tenure-holders to perform some economic function and the 
right to receive payment from the next tenure-holder rests 
chiefly on a legal basis. Nor should the influence of custom 
be underestimated. Though the rate of rent is revised 
from time to time — in the upward direction mostly — yet 
the rate is not varied every year. Rent, therefore, must be 
paid, profit or no profit. The injustice of the system is 
obvious, and any scheme of land reform should make an 
attempt to change the basis of taxation. 

p, 302 (Ashley’s Edition); and De Vhi De Marco, First Principles 
of Public Finance, p. 245. 
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Some ObeerYations on the Marketing of Wheat. 

Wheat, although second to rice in order of importance 
as regards the area under cultivation in India, is a basic 
agricultural commodity, and plays a more important part 
in the economy of the country than rice. It is an agreed 
fact that in order to judge the prosperity of an agricultural 
country one must look to the price level of wheat. The 
Government of India took a right step in realising the im- 
portance of wheat marketing and made this the subject of 
their first report which is a comprehensive volume of 450 
closely printed pages. This report contains an enormous 
wealth of information and is very moderately priced 
(Re. 1-4). In its twelve comprehensive chapters the report 
provides much valuable information which is indispensable 
to all those who want to study the marketing problems of 
agricultural products in this country. The whole machin- 
ery of marketing wheat from the farm to the ultimate con- 
sumer with all its implications and complications is very 
comprehensively and adequately described. I feel no hesi- 
tation whatsoever in congratulating the Marketing Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and the Provincial Go- 
vernments and the Indian States for this very thorough 
survey which has brought to light a wealth of very useful 
information, which is indispensable to all those who want 
to plan the economic resources of this country. Along with 
the work of this comprehensive survey, the Marketing Ad- 
viser to the Government of India has also tried to draw 
certain conclusions and he makes certain recommendations. 
And it is here where the report absolutely fails us. After 
a careful reading of the whole report I am forced to the 
conclusion that the report entirely lacks any vigour and has 
miserably failed in mdcing any foregoing recommendations, 
which should have been ^e main task of the compilers of 
this Report. The mere survey work, however comprehen- 
sive and admirable it may be, is only a mechanical work 
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whidi does not require much intelligmice and foresight and 
could be quite well done by any graduate who is given the 
adequate training to do this sort of work. One expects 
much more than this from the Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India. As a matter of i&ct in this important 
respect 1 am more than disappointed in this report, which 
not only lacks the vigour and courage to set the system of 
marketing in order, but in many respects, to say the least, 
it is very misleading. For instance, the Report states that, 
“In India there is perhaps a tendency to rely over much 
on Government beneficence.” One is much surprised at 
the courage for making such a ridiculous statement in con- 
nection with help to the wheat growers, when in the same 
chapter we are told at some length the comprehensive Go- 
vernment measures that have been taken by several Govern- 
ments in helping the growers of wheat to get higher prices 
than those prevailing in the outside markets. The U.S.A. 
Government spent millions of dollars through the Wheat 
Stabilistation Corporation in stabilising the prices of wheat 
at a higher level. In the United Kingdom the home of 
kiissez faire and free trade, the Government guaranteed a 
fixed price of 10 killings per cwt. while the marked price 
was only 4/6 per cwt. 

Praising the laudable efforts of the Indian railways 
in reducing the freights on wheat distained for export, the 
Report further observes very complacently that there is 
apparently not much that can be done to encourage exports 
of wheat without injuring the interests of the cultivator. 
A very strange logic indeed which we mortals cannot under- 
stand. Anyway, the concession given by the railway 
authorities to the exporters of wheat is not of much 
value as the export of our wheat during the last decade 
has been negligible. On the other hand, the internal trade 
of wheat plays a very important part in the economy of 
the country and deserves every possible consideration at 
the hands of the railway authorities in this country. But 
what do we find? The policy followed by the railways 
is not only retrogressive but seriously injures not only tro 
producers and exporters of wheat but also Ae country 
including the railways themselves. The year 1931 was very 
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critical for the africultttral industry. Hie price of wlieat 
had fallen to absurdly low levds which did not cover even 
the hare cost of production. The apathy of the railway 
authorities aggravated the situation. Wheat was rotting in 
the Punjab and could not he sent to Calcutta owing to the 
railway freight policy. While on the other hand, huge 
quantities of wheat were imported in Calcutta from 
Australia. The freight per maund of wheat from Austra- 
lia to Calcutta was 6 as. per maund, while the railway 
freight from Lyallpur to Calcutta was Re. 1-3-3 per maund. 
Requests and protests were made to the authorities of the 
North Western Railway and the Punjab Government res- 
pectively, but no immediate action was taken. While we 
were unable to distribute our own wheat in our own coun- 
try, organised efforts were made by the various countries 
of the world to heavily subsidise the shipment of wheat to 
foreign markets. As already remarked, in the U.S.A. alone 
millions of dollars were spent by the Wheat Stabilisation 
Corporation to buy wheat from the farmers at much higher 
prices than could be possibly obtained in the markets of 
the world. What a contrast! 

Certain critics may point out at this stage that 
it is not fair to compare the two rates between Australia 
and Calcutta, and Lyallpur and Calcutta, as the two rates 
belong to two different categories, the former being the 
sea freight and the latter being the railway freight. And 
it is admitted by all that the sea freight is much cheaper 
than the railway freight. The question of comparing the 
two rates arises only in case the two countries are follow- 
ing the policy of laissez faire and non-inter^ntion by the 
State, and the forces of competition are left alone. But in 
this case the Australism wheat was dumped into the Indian 
market. The price of bread in Australia was four to five 
times higher than was justified by the conditions of free 
trade. The Australian consumera were being heavily taxed 
to subsidise the wheat growers. Under these circumstances, 
the policy of the Indian railways looks almost criminal 
when we compare the situation in India widi other countries, 
frequent examples of which are given in the Report itself. 
By dieir stubltom selfish policy ^ railways were respon- 
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siHe for prolongiag the depression, especially wh«i the 
railway ^odk was lying idle for lack of freight. But the 
railways preferred this self-imposed idleness than to lower 
their freights drastically in order to help the farmers which 
form the majority of population in this country. To my 
mind it would have been the duty of any National railways 
to carry the wheat even free to Calcutta at a time of such 
a 'serious depression, and to charge the losses to the general 
tax payers. This was the least and the most reasonable 
subsidy which in India could have been given to wheat 
growers. 

The Report makes several other recommaadations 
which in themselves are excellent but have been so often 
repeated in official and non-official literature, that these 
have almost become stale. For instance, the reduction and 
regulation of market charges is a matter of urgent attention 
on the parts of the local Governments if the growers are to 
receive better terms; the dissemination of market news to 
cultivators; the removal of die burden of the octroi duty which 
weighs very heavily on the producers, the total amount 
being 1| crores of rupees every year. The Report also 
deplores the lack of proper shelter and storage facilities 
in most of the markets. We know too well the financial 
condition of our municipalities. If they are made to 
improve their markets, they must have funds, and if we are 
going to remove the octroi duty how are the funds to be 
obtained unless some other adequate remedy is discovered. 
I suggest that the municipalities should be compelled by 
law to spend all the money received by octroi duty on 
agricultural products in regulating and improving their 
markets and in producing shelter and storage facilities. I 
fail to understand as to why the Report recommends, “ the 
consideration of such measures as would lead to the 
cessation of payments in kind on account of harvest wages, 
etc.; and lead to. the abandonment of a barter for a money 
economy in the village.” In view of the terrible collapse of 
the money economy and its devastating effects during the 
last depression witoiessed by tdmost all countries, one is 
more than bold to recommend sudh a step. It is a folly to 
suppose diat all the modem things are good and all the old 
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practices of India are bad and evil. One important factor 
wbidi saved the Indian fanner from utter collapse mid ruin 
during the last great depression was die system of payments 
in kind which did not burden the farmer in face of rapidly 
falling prices. And it is the same system which helps the 
small man in the village and saves him from starvation at 
times of rising prices. Payments in kind are equitable 
both to the wage-earners and the employers to mitigate the 
effects of rising and falling prices. Knowing the heavy 
diaiges that are involved in die marketing of goods it seems 
hardly wise to recommend a measure whereby a farmer first 
sells his produce and bears all the extra costs of marketing 
his produce and then pays bis labourer in cash who again 
has to buy almost the same commodity for his use at an 
enhanced price. 

In its 450 pages, the Report makes no definite recom- 
mendation regarding the financing of wheat production 
which is an essential and integral part of marketing. It 
seems to me that the Report is excellent as the routine 
knowledge and factual data are concerned but absolutely 
lacks in vision and fails to make any recommendations 
which will materially help to solve the problem. 

My Recommendations 

The first and the foremost observation that 1 have to 
make is that the problem of marketing in India will not be 
solved on conventional lines. The problem requires fore- 
sight, courage and more than all the will to solve it. This 
can only be solved by a national government which is 
determined to solve the problem at all costs and is prepared 
to go to the very root of the evils to eradicate them. The 
problem has to be tackled thoroughly and in all its aspects. 
The first and the most important aspect of the problem is to 
finance the farmer during the period of his production. 
The financial resources of the Indian farmer are too scanty 
and beyond his means to adequately finance agricultural 
production, the period of which is usually longer than that 
of industrial production. The real difficulty of the problem 
is that so far no i^ency has done this work to any consider- 
able extent except the village money-lender whose terms of 
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fintRce arc too onerous, mA it ends gwierally in makii^ the 
peasant the serf of the money-lender. He ceases to produce 
for himself and begins to produce for the moi^y-lei^er who 
usually combines the profession of money-lendinjg with shop- 
keeping and trading. As long as the fanner is not saved 
from Ae clutches of a money-lender and his financial help 
is not replaced by the financial help of some more reliable 
and less onerous agency, no solution of the marketing 
problem can be found. I do not believe in the deep-rooted 
conviction of most people that money-lender is indispensable 
and no agency can be found to take his place. The same 
thing used to be said in the Balkans fifty years ago where 
rural money-lender was considered as indispensable as he is 
considered now for India. But with the bold help of the 
State the problem has been fully solved and we do not hear 
of money-lenders in the old sense any more. The plea that 
India is such a vast country and what could be done in small 
countries cannot be done in this vast sub-continent is utter 
nonsense. In the first place the problem is a provincial one 
and it should not be impossible for the provincial govern- 
ments to tackle the problem. No difficulties were un- 
surmountable even for the autocratic and highly centralised 
government of the pre-reform era to collect land revenue 
even from the smallest farmer, and there is no justification 
in withholding the hand of help to the man, on the welfare of 
whom the very existence of the State depends. Once this 
much is agreed upon that the provincial governments should 
do their best for the fanners, then the question of means can 
be considered. In my opinion the only adequate and sound 
solution to solve the problem of financing and marketing of 
agricultural products is through the establishing of a State 
Bank^ in the provinces with branches in each small town and 
a chain of warehousing and marketing organisations. In 
this connection the question of funds will arise. As far as 
the establishing and the working of the State Banks is 
considered, there will not be any financial burden on the 
State. But as far as the warehousing and marketing 

* For details, see my “State Banks far India”, Macmillans, 
1939. 
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societies are concerned, it will be essential to find funds for 
them. 

Considering the important part which agriculture plays 
in the economy of this country, it has not received the 
financial help from the State compared with the high protec* 
tion which some of our industries have been receiving. Once 
the Government abandons the policy of laissez faire, it 
becomes an injustice to help one industry and to neglect 
another, especially when the other is the most important one. 
The time has come when agriculture should receive its proper 
share of help and the State has got to find funds either by 
taxation or by borrowing to finance agriculture. The details 
of financing agriculture by State instead of by money-lender, 
1 can work out if the main recommendation of State help is 
accepted. 

After this stage of financing of production is completed, 
then comes the question of handling, storing, transporting, 
and marketing of produce. At present handling is mostly 
done by the money-lender, because he is the person who 
finances production. And he very often mishandles the 
produce as far as the interests of the grower is concerned. 
If my first recommendation is accepted the question of 
mishandling by the money-lender would not arise. The 
second step would be the storing of the produce till it is 
transported. I propose that in order to save the high costs 
of storing the produce in the central markets, it should be 
stored in the rural areas where the costs of handling and 
storing are less than the costs of the same services in the 
central markets. It will at once be remarked that there are 
no such storing facilities in the rural areas. My answer to 
this is that such facilities should be provided and a part of 
the cost should be met by the Reserve Bank from the profits 
realised by the issue of currency. 

The warehouses in the rural areas should be used for 
two purposes: (1) for storing the produce which is await- 
ing transport or sale; and (2) for storing the produce of the 
farmer which he wants to store for his personal consumption, 
which he cannot safely and adequately store in his house. Inci- 
dentally through this system a very important problem of 
providing better seed and thereby standardising the <juality of 
P. 9 i • 
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wheat can be solved. When a farmer brings his produce 
for storage be should be asked about his seed requirements 
and that much produce with his permission should be taken 
by the marketing society and should be sold with the rest of 
the produce. In return, at the time of sowing, the society 
should provide the farmer with the better quality of seed. 
The money-lender does the same but with very different 
effects which are injurious to the interest of the farmer. He 
takes his produce at the time of harvest in repayment of old 
debts, a part of which is due to borrowing for purposes of 
seeds on which he charges 50 to 100 per cent interest, and 
provides him with a poor quality of seed later. Now the 
same work should be done by the marketing society with 
great benefit to the farmer. 

The warehouses should be under the control of the 
Central Warehousing Society and should he supervised by 
the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank. 
The receipt of such a warehouse should be considered a 
negotiable instrument and should be freely discounted by the 
banks and ultimately, if need be, rediscounted by the Reserve 
Bank. The Reserve Bank Act also makes provision for this 
and it is high time that something should he done in this 
connection. Two more problems have to be considered. 
One I think could be tackled, easily and at once without any 
loss to the Government. TTiat is, the system of collecting 
land revenue should be overhauled in such a way that the 
collection should not begin immediately after the harvest, as 
that leads to the glutting of the markets by forcing the 
farmers to sell their produce in order to pay the land 
revenue. The second and the most important question is to 
change the transport policy of the country in such a way that 
maximum concessions are extended to the transport of agri- 
cultural produce. Now that the internal trade of the country 
is far more important than the external trade, at least as far 
as wheat is concerned, the old railway policy should be 
modified to suit the changed conditions. 


Osmanitf University 


Anwar I. Qureshi 



Disinterring the Lahonr Theory of Yalne 


(A note on Mr. Dobb's contentions regarding the require^ 
ments of a theory of value.) 

1. An increasing perception of the limitations of 
equilibrium analysis seems to have lent plausibility to the 
hope of resurrecting in some refined form the labour theory 
of value. Among socialist writers this attempt assumes the 
form of an argument stating that the labour theory of value 
is able to answer many vital questions, to which the marginal 
theory does not, (and in their view could not,) offer any use- 
ful answers. Some such thesis, in effect, seems to underlie 
Mr. Dobb’s erudite attempt to reconstruct a forlorn hope for 
the labour theory of value.* The various arguments offered 
in support of this thesis come under two broad categories, — 
those which seek to explain the inherent superiority of the 
labour theory, and those which find equally inherent draw- 
backs in the marginal theory, which preclude the possibility 
of its ever being in a position to give a complete idea of the 
phenomenon of value. The following note is merely an 
attempt to record impressions regarding, what appear to the 
present writer, to be inconsistencies or inadequate exposi- 
tions in Mr. Dobb’s arguments. 

2. Mr. Dobb’s preference for the labour theory of 
value rests on the grounds, (a) that a principle of value 
which merely expresses one value in terms of another is 
inadequate, (b) that keeping in view the type of statement 
that economic theory is expected to make, the determining 
relation which figures in the equational system should be 
capable of expression in quantitative terms which, however, 
is not possible on the basis of the marginal theory as it does 
not possess a * value-constant,’ (c) that such a * constant ’ was 
discovered by the classical writers in a relationship of cost 
which explained exchange-ratios as governed by the quantities 

^ Maurice Dobb : Political Economy and Capitalism : 
(1937). Ch. 1. 
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of embodied labour, labour itself being conceived as the 
expenditure of a given qumitum of human energy, and there- 
fore as bemg <d>jective in character, (d) that, in any case, a 
demand theory, in the last analysis would be untenable 
because it is o^y in terms of a coat theory that the concept 
of a ‘ surplus ’ can have any meaning, and (e) finally, that 
it is necessary to recognise human labour as cost in a unique 
sense and endow it with a primary significance in economic 
analysis. 

Concerning the first two arguments mentioned above, it 
must be stated in further explanation, (as 1 understand 
them,) that they charge the marginal theory with offering an 
explanation of commodity values in terms of subjective 
valuations, and the factor values in terms of the commodity 
values and, therefore, assert that it does not indeed explain 
the problem of distribution which is an essential, indeed 
major, part of the practical enquiry.^ This argument which 
seems to offer a tu quoque reply to the familiar illustration 
of circular reasoning involved in the labour theory of value, 
seems to overlook the cardinal fact that in reality the factors 
do depend for their valuation on the productivity of their 
marginal units; and, therefore, any other explanation of value 
not based on the recognition of this relation would depart 
from reality. For this reason primacy cannot be accorded 
to the problem of distribution over that of production with- 
out bringing about a discord with the reality of the economic 
process. The problem of distribution derives its semblance 
to reality by being related to the productivity valuation, 
which, to repeat, is a mere description of the actual process 
at work, and which itself cannot ultimately be dissociated 
from its relations with the buyer’s preferences. That the 
results of distribution so effected offend our sense of social 
harmony may be indicative of a great degree of social 
sympathy. But unless an explanation were mistaken for a 
justification (an error, undeniably, of an insidious character 
and one into which not a few unwary economists have 
dipped) it cannot be denied that the marginal theory does 
offer a clearer explanation of the process of distribution than 


2Dobb: Ibid I P. 11. 
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the one (<» is it the many?) offered by classical pcditicai 
econcmty. At least, it would appear that die correctness or 
otherwise of this theory camiot be called in question by 
contending that it has not offered a solution to problem 
of distribution. 

Similarly, the argument that the crucial ‘ value' 
constant,’ supposed to be absent in the marginal theory, was 
supplied in the classical theory in the concept of cost, also 
appears to be vulnerable. Explaining this argument Mr. 
Dobb writes ; “ The exchange value of a commodity was 
defined in the purely relative sense of the amount of other 
commodities for which it was customarily exdianged. But 
a determinate solution for this system of exdhange*ratio5 was 
sought in the principle that these ratios were governed ulti' 
mately by the quantity of labour required (in a given state 
of society and technique) to produce the commodities in 
question. . . . Prior to Ricardo this principle was not 
enunciated in any complete or clear-cut form. Frequently, 
indeed, it was formulated obscurely, and even ambiguously, 
Adam Smith having referred both to the amount of labour 
and also the value of labour used in production. As used 
by Ricardo and Marx, the conception of labour was an 
objective one; labour being conceived as the expenditure of 
a given quantum of human energy, even though it was later 
to be translated into subjective terms as a mental ‘ sacrifice ’ 
or psychic ‘ pain ’ involved in work. Viewed objectively in 
this way, the determining relation was a technical one and not 
a value relation. In any given technical situation it would 
be a given factor synonimous with the degree of labour 
productivity and independent of the value of labour- 
power.”® 

This argument appears to be weak at several points. 
In regard to the ‘ value-constant ’ that Marx is said to have 
discovered in the quantity of labour, whatever theoretical 
attractiveness it may possess, it is not shown how it could be 
of any practical use. That exchange-ratio is determined 
by “ the amount of other commodities for which it was 
customarily exchanged ” seems to be a pitfall as customary 


*Dobb ; Ibid : P. 12 et seq. 
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exchai^ value u rare* and there is need for a princij^ 
which explains the cdianging as distinguished from a cmistanl 
cust(»B*govemed value. Furtlwr, we do not even know how 
to proceed from the assumption of a given state of society 
and technique to any given state of society, and whether the 
concept of ‘ quantity ’ of labour would continue to be tenable 
even imder the influence of change. Nor does it seem to be 
clear that this was the prevailing view in the whole range of 
classical writing. As Mr. Dobb himself points out, Adam 
Smith referred to both the amount of labour and the value of 
labour, and there is no reason to suppose (as is done by 
Mr. Dobb) that this is merely an obscurity or ambiguity of 
reference. It seems impossible to find sanctions for Marxian 
value in Adam Smith. As Bukharin wrote, Marx’s “doctrine 
of value must be sharply distinguished from that of the 
classical economists, particularly Adam Smith.”'* Adam 
Smith’s notions on value were more in line with the present 
theory of value and against the objective drift.'’ Even 
assuming that the exchange ratios are explained by the 
embodied labour quantities, when it is a question of finding 
a common denominator for different types of labour with 
their innumerable qualitative differences, the valuation of 
productivities alone seems to offer any workable, if not the 
only justifiable, criterion of comparison. For this reason, 
if for nothing else, Mr. Dobb’s contention that the relation 
determining value is purely technical, becomes untenable as 
in the last resort the value considerations cannot be eschewed 
in the matter of comparing qualitative differences in labour 
‘ quantities.’ And this logically leads to the conclusion that 
a concept of productivity distinguished from its value has, 
for economic purposes at any rate, no significance. All this 
seems inescapable. Mr. Dobb himself writes elsewhere, 
that the “ principle of identity of value-ratios with labour- 
ratios rested on conditions which defined the nature of the 
dominant tendencies in an exchange society,” Here it 
appears to us that Mr. Dobb grants ffie existence of a distinc- 

* Bukharin : Economic Theory of the Leisure Class ; P. 37. 

®0n this point see Robbins: Nature and Significance: 
pp. 68-9; and Knight: Ethics of Competition: pp. 15^3, 
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tion b^een value*ratios and labour«ratios. In that case it 
is dear, that value can be something different from the labour 
content and move independently of it. Further, he writes, 
that “ competition would ensure Uiat labour was distributed 
between the various lines of production in such a way that 
these ratios were equal.” If, thus, it is possible to conceive 
of an adjustment tending to an. equality between labour and 
value-ratios, then labour-ratios cease to be the determinants 
of exchange relations as they are themselves adjusted by 
comnetition. 

If there is validity in these strictures, the idea that the 
concept of cost as found in the labour theory of value enables 
a measurement of * surplus ’ will come under doubt, as such 
embodied labour would be neither measurable, nor compar- 
able, nor is it the determinant of exchange relations that 
it is supposed to be. But there seems to be even a more 
fundamental objection to this idea of cost and surplus. This 
concept of surplus in the classical writings seems to rest on 
the confusion between cost to a nation or individual of its 
income as a whole and the * cost ’ of a particular unit of a 
commodity which determines its price.® The fact that labour 
is paid in inverse rather than direct ratio to ‘ pain ’ is itself 
an indication that the market takes no better cognisance of 
the services of labour excent in the light of relative attrac- 
tions of competing uses and the very concept of embodied 
cost becomes irrelevant to the main value problem. 

It is this, perhaps, which leads Mr. Dobb to insist on a 
treatment of human labour as cost in a unique sense. 
According to him this is a “ practical question for judg- 
ment not for logic to decide.”’ While pleading ignorance 
of Mr. Dobb’s view of the distinction between a question for 
judgment and a question of logic, it seems necessary to say 
that a judgment not based on logic is likely to stand vitiated 
by passions and prejudices and will imnort valuations not 
amenable to any uniformity of treatment. Conclusions based 
on judgments will necessarily lack the compelling power of 
reason; and in nine cases out of ten they may possess no 

•Knight: Ethics of Competitions p. 173, Ft. note. 

* Dobb: Ibidi p. 20. 
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relation to reality. It will be tantamount to takix^ leave of 
the scientific me&od — ^the only method available for assert- 
ing truth rather than guessing or presuming it. In any case 
it is one thing to assert that the services rendered by labour 
as a factor of production should be treated in a unique 
sense; and quite a different thing to see the market value it 
as such. Even in the absence of market valuations it is 
doubtful if the planning agencies could ignore the 
comparison of the productive significance of the marginal 
units of labour, and the marginal productivities of the other 
factors, reverting in effect, to the market process. Even if 
the special treatment of labour productivity as something 
unique is to be recognised for social reasons, and pursued as 
an end in itself, it would be necessary to know the cost from 
an economic point of view, of giving up the alternative 
proceedure of not treating labour in any special way. Indeed, 
this seems to be the weakest link in Mr. Dobb’s chain of 
reasoning for the labour theory of value. 

3. Mr. Dobb’s attempts to show up the merits of the 
labour theory by contrast with the limitations of the marginal 
theory are no more convincing. His main charges against 
the marginal theory are (a) that this theory, inspite of all 
its formal elegance, being devoid of a quantity which is 
itself not a value, is reduced to being a mere formal 
technique that can make realistic prognosis in certain cases 
treated in isolation, but is impotent to pronounce iudgments 
with respect to the ‘ macroscopic ’ phenomena of economic 
society, (b) that having regard to the practical question which 
one requires to answer a law of value need not be capable 
of achieving the highest degree of generality, hut should 
only be able to sustain a type of forecast that may be felt 
necessary in practice, (c) that the assumptions relating to an 
ah.stract individual as the subject of a demand schedule, 
which ignore the influences of the complex of institutions and 
social relations, reduce the findings of this theory to falsity, 
and (d) that the affirmations of economic theory in regard to 
the automatic adjustments and the rule of rationality on the 
market are falsified by the fact that decisions are taken in 
blindness to other decisions, and since the corrective of 
resulting price movements usually occurs only after a time 
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1^, this will give rise to maf^ihcation of the results of such 
faulty decisions and throueb it to the devastating fluctuations. 

Mr. Dobb's objections to the non>qu8ntitative character 
of the value equations, it appears to us, seem to overlook 
certain other considerations which are essential to a proper 
judgment in regard to the value cpiestion. In the first place 
the nature of the causal relation subsisting between the 
elements which are to be treated as variables and those to be 
treated as constants in economics seems to be of a type 
different from what obtains in the treatment of physical 
elements and quantities, the character of mutual adjustment 
being more general as between the various adapting factors 
in economic life (e.g., as between cost and price) so that the 
fascination for constructing something corresponding to a 
‘ gravitational-constant ’ in economic theory has its limita- 
tions; and purely relational statements have their due 
significance. Besides this, the obsession for a quantitative 
rendering seems to be a vestige of the criticism directed 
against the hedonist concept of utility as a quantitative, 
measurable, fact, finding expression in price, and seems to 
overlook the true concept of utility as ‘ power over conduct,’ 
as being essentially qualitative and possessing not so much 
a dimension as a rate or intensity.® If this be so, the 
necessity for a ‘ quantitative ’ renderine of utility as an 
ultimate constant becomes unnecessary to an exploration of 
the equivalent supply and demand quantities, the point of 
equilibrium being taken to represent such equivalence 
between two unknowns. If we get over the price offers and 
price demands, and present the situation in barter terms, the 
exchange relations could be viewed as representing 
equilibrium at the point of ‘ quantitative ’ equality between 
two unknowns. It may be true that this procedure is valid 
with due limitations, at any rate, in its application to the 
larger, general economic problem, or what has been styled 
by Mr. Dobh as the ‘ macroscopic ’ problem ; and the 
necessary modifications in its application to practice, only 
development along scientific lines would reveal. But to be 

* On the qualitative character of utility, see: Knight: Risk, 
Uncertainty and Projit i P. 61. 

F. 10 
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concerned chiefly with the ‘ macroscopic ’ issues and treat the 
‘ microscopic ’ as very secondary as Ricardo did (as Mr. 
Dohb tells us) — and as even Marx did — seems to be the 
reason why their forecasts had found themselves confronted 
by such splendid contradictions in the actual movement of 
history. 

Mr. Dobb’s other charges against the marginal theory 
scppear to be no more conclusive. The search for laws of 
wide degree of generality has, it is alleged, led to an abstrac- 
tion of phenomena of exchange from the productive relations 
and the property and class institutions of which they are an 
expression. That such an abstraction has taken place is, no 
doubt, a fact. And it is gratifying that Mr. Dobb grants 
that something of the real world still lingers even in this 
tenuous abstraction. His charge that they can hardly hold 
anything imperative for the problems of the actual world 
may not be denied. But none of these limitations of the 
marginal theory could make a case for a labour theory of 
value. The fact that our present knowledge of the pheno- 
mena is too abstract to be applied in practice cannot prove 
the falsity of the method itself. Nor does it appear very 
convincing that if only we concentrate on the ‘ macroscopic ’ 
problems and treat the ‘ microscopic ’ as of secondary 
importance, we shall be achieving better solutions of the 
purposes on hand. It may be the limitation in the marginal 
theory that it concentrates only on the ‘microscopic’ issues, 
but this can be no argument against the instruments of analy- 
sis it has forged. Nor is there reason to believe that a 
similar futility will not attend the findings of any search 
which swings to the other extreme and offers priority to 
the broader issues. Hope, however, points to the superiority 
of a method that starts with simple postulates of universal 
validity and builds up a body of generalisation transform- 
ing in a gradual scientific process the ‘microscopic’ analysis 
into the ‘macroscopic.’ At least, enough argument has not 
been advanced to prove that if we give up the search for 
economic laws, but merely build up an economic theory of 
capitalist production it will enable us to tackle, with success 
the practical problem. So long as it remains an assertion 
unaccompanied by convincing argument it can conunand no 
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consideration. Similar in character is the general criticism 
that demand is created through propaganda and that the 
ignorance of the entrepreneur of the expectations of his 
compeers falsifies the conclusions regarding the automatic 
adjustments of resources through the market operations. 
While not denying the fact of such influences being opera- 
tive, they could not be held to invalidate the fundamental 
tendency. Aberrations may be real; but, like exceptions, 
they prove the rule. That persistence along lines of proved 
eflicacy will not enable increasing perfection in prognoses is 
a cynicism that as yet finds no warrant; even if such cyni- 
cism, were it to be found correct, will ofifer no argument m 
favour of the labour theory. Incidentally, there is one 
temptation to ask, whether in propagating the idea that the 
cumulative effect of mistaken decisions is the explanation of 
the ‘devastating fluctuations,’ the socialists who accept this 
are not giving up the whole of the Marxian philosophy re- 
garding the economic crises as originated by the appropria- 
tion of surplus-value? 

4, In conclusion it may be necessary to clear up that 
none of this criticism need imply that the marginal theory 
ofi'ers the most reliable type of economic wisdom. It is not 
the critics of this theory but some of its best exponents that 
have readily confessed to the existence of elements of paradox 
and unrealism in it.'’ It is not denied that the theory is still 
incomplete in many respects, particularly those that concern 
the practical aspects. Its limitations in the dynamic aspects 
are no less real. And it may be even possible that the whole 
body of equilibrium theory itself may be proved to be false 
and consigned to the limbo of experimental waste. But all 
the ‘falsehoods’ it may embody may yet offer the only 
reliable guides in the search for truth. Impatience with its 
‘tenuous abstractions’ and over its ‘incompetence’ to play the 
economic oracle is not enough justification to believe that the 
alternative oracles are not delivering themselves with too 
much of ‘judgment’ and too little logic. 

P. S. Narayan Prasad 


® On this see- Knight; Ethics of Competition; p. 159 — 60. 



XfidMbtediMMMi of Mill Worker 


A very welcome feature of the present century is die 
almo^ universal interest and enthusiasm shown in the cause 
of Labour. Be it a Democracy or a Dictatorship, the maxi* 
mum possible attention is being devoted to the labourers and 
jheir welfare. Hours of work have been reduced; wages 
have been increased; and amenities for recreation have been 
created. Even India, which is ever the last in the Ta(x of 
progress, has not escaped this universal wave of sympathy 
for the labourers. Several provincial governments have 
already on hand many useful plans for the betterment^ of the 
labour conditions. Yet the condition of the Industrial 
labourer today in India, to say the least, is appalling. 
Rickety limbs, contracted chests, hacking coughs and hollow 
cheeks make up a mill-worker. It is often said that the 
factory system has reduced the human species to the level 
of mere automatons, but the situation in India is worse than 
that. The machines have at least the certainty of oil and 
coal at regular intervals. The creak of the machine seems 
to be more powerful than the shriek of the millions. The 
reason is not far to seek. The machine breaks — ^but the 
labourer only bends, with the consequence that the heaviest 
possible load is thrown on his back. What is the reason for 
this miserable condition of the labourer? Several factors 
have contributed to reduce Labour to this situation, not the 
least important of whidi is his huge indebtedness. 

Much has been said about rural indebtedness, but the 
problem of urban indebtedness is even more acute. It is a 
huge burden which demoralizes the labourer, undermines his 
physique, deadens his mind, weakens his ambition and 
makes life di^usting. The Whitley Commission observed 
that “two-thirds of the factory workers employed in India 
are in heavy debt.”. In the majority of cases the amount 
of debt exceeds three months’ wages and is often far in ex- 
cess of this amount. Even a very modest estimate would 
carry the total indebtedness to Rs. 10 crores, while in a 
single city like Madura, where there are 12,000 labourers, 
the total debt comes to 5 5 lakhs. This big debt is becom- 
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Jag Mgger every day. It is no wonder. The rate of inter- 
est ranges from 75 to 200 per cent. Mr. Ahmed Mukhtar 
of the Annamalai University observed in his evid^ice before 
the Royal Commission that in two mills at Amritsar the rate 
per cent, was as high as 79 and sometimes the interest 
charged was one anna per rupee per week. Almost invari- 
ably, says Mr. Hoylan^ “the Indian Mill worker stands in 
a relationship which amounts to little short of slavery to- 
wards the money-lender — ^the rate of interest is not unusual- 
ly two annas in the rupee per mensem, which means that 
a loan of Rs. 60 (if none is repaid and very frequently the 
cost of living in the city is so high that none can be repaid) 
becomes in 5 years a debt of about Rs. 70,000.” Mr. S. R. 
Varadarajulu Naidu, the representative of the Madura 
Labour Union, puts the rate as high as 75 to 150 per cent, on 
short-term loans. The Bombay Labour Office, in its R^ 
port on Working Class Budgets in Ahmedabad, observes that 
the amount of debt varies from a few rui>ees to many times 
the monthly income. The money is borrowed at heavy rates 
of interests, which in the majority of cases vary from 12 to 
24 per cent. But higher rates of interest are not uncom- 
mon and, in fact, in one case the rate of interest was as high 
as 225 per cent. The Indian Jute Mills Association in its 
evidence before the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee, 
mentions 325 per cent as the highest rate. 

The above figures are enough to show the magnitude of 
the problem. Steeped in a greater amount of per-capila 
debt than his rural comrade, paying a larger rate of interest, 
purchasing commodities at higher prices, and living in 
more insanitary places, the urban worker’s claims on our 
attention are the more immediate. Often nothing in his 
home can he call his own; jewels, vessels, saris, in fact every- 
thing of howsoever little value is mortgaged. The indiffer- 
ence of the employer, the extravagance of the employee and 
the avarice of the money-lender have cumulatively brought 
about this situation. The root cause is low wages. While 
wages are ridiculously low, the family is abnormally large. 
The consequence is that even to meet the elementary needs 
of himself and his family, the labourer has to run into 
debt. The Whitley Commission has examined the wages in 
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all the Provinces and finds that, although no two mills 
agree in the rate, there is certainly uniformity in so far as 
lowness of wage is concerned. Wages are low in the Madras 
Presidency, particularly in the Coimbatore and Madura 
Mills. People who speak of the inefficiency of the Indian 
labourer do not, however, realise that for his wages he 
produces far more than what his American and Engli^ 
brother does. Dr. Nair argued rightly in 1908 that ‘if one 
Lancashire operative is equal to 2,67 Madras operative, then 
since the average monthly wage of a Lancashire operative is 
about Rs. 60 (£4) while that of a Madras operative is only 
Rs. 15 (£1), it is clear, for the same money the Indian Mill- 
owner gets nearly double the work that an English Mill- 
owner does.” Still others think that higher wage to an 
Indian labourer would tend to make him extravagant; that 
is certainly a wrong if not a mischievous assumption. Pro- 
fessor Pigou says; “It is true that at any given moment the 
taste and temperament of persons who have long been poor 
are more or less adjusted to their environment and 
that a sudden and sharp rise of income is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a good deal of foolish expenditure, which involves 
little or no addition to economic welfare. If, however, the 
higher income is maintained for any length of time, this 

phase will pass, whereas if the increase is gradual, 

the period of foolishness need not occur at all. In any case, 
to contend that the folly of poor persons is so great that 
the rise of income among them would not promote economic 
welfare in any degree, is to press paradox beyond the point 
up to which discussion can reasonably be called upon to 
follow.” 

The difficulty of the labourer is aggravated by the fact 
that he has no security as regards his job. He always stands 
in dread of dismissal. His entry into the mill itself depends 
upon the amount he is able to pay to the Jobber or Maistry 
as he is called. This is an important cause of labour 
indebtedness. In some of the mills it is practically impos- 
sible for a worker to enter the mill unless he can pay some- 
thing to the Maistry. This amount ranges from Rs. 15 to 
60, in addition to the toll taken in the form of services. 
Next only in importance to the Jobber is the Time-keeper, 
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who extracts a fee for marking attendance properly. There 
is again the practice of the l^urer being fined. “ It ap- 
pears,” observes the Whitley Commission, “ that fining is 
a fairly general practice in perennial factories and on Rail- 
ways.” When the Labour Office made its enquiries in 1926, 
it found that in Ahmedabad Textile mills, the worker lost 
in fine no less than 10 per cent of his total wages. In some 
mills, payment of fines has become a part and parcel of 
the worker’s monthly budget. It has to be remembered 
that numerous deductions of other kinds are also made by 
some employers. Deductions are made for medical attend- 
ance, education, readingrooms, advance of wages, charities 
and also for some religious purposes selected by the em- 
ployer. A common practice in cotton textile mills is the 
handing over to the weaver of cloth from his own loom spoilt 
in the course of manufacture, and deduction is made from 
his wages at the whole-sale selling price. An- 

other practice followed in some mills is the deduction of 
two days’ pay for one day’s absence. Delay in payment of 
salaries or wages contributes not a little to the worker’s 
indebtedness. The shopkeeper is a miniature money-lender. 
Not only does he refuse to sell commodities after the due 
date is passed, but he begins to charge interest on the old 
dues. The labourer is forced to borrow. The Whitley Com- 
mission refer to cases where the salary of the previous 
month was paid in the last week of the next. 

The labourer himself is in no small measure respon- 
sible for his tragic situation. By his proverbial extravag- 
ance at marriages and funerals, by constant intemperance 
and indifference to rules of health, he digs his own grave. 
A fair percentage of the labourer’s income goes for drink, 
and on the complete destruction of this habit depends his 
moral and material salvation. Labourers who live in metro- 
politan areas are divorced' to some extent from village life 
and so from village customs and superstitions. It should 
be easier for them to spend smaller amounts on funerals and 
marriages for they have not to stand the odium of their 
rural relatives. But in India a purely industrial class does 
not exist. Every urban worker is fundamentally a villager, 
and often while he lacks the amenities of village life, he has 
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responsibilities springing from his connection with it. 
Every festival carries him to his village and he has expenses 
there. Thus the indebtedness of the labourers in Mtulura, 
Tuticorin, Ambasamudram and such places is greater than 
it is in Madras. Besides this, the house-rent in these uriian 
areas is very heavy. It ranges, in the places mentioned 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 4 for a single dungeon, miscalled a romn. 
The payment of rent becomes more oppressive when his 
wages get reduced or he is suspended. The money-lender, 
by his alertness and readiness to lend, is also a cause of the 
labourer’s indebtedness. But for him 50 per cent of the 
expenditure now incurred will not be incurred. Add to this 
the fact that the shop-keeper is ever ready to give commodi- 
ties on loan only to catch him later on. It is often supposed 
that money-lenders are a distinct class by themselves. It is 
not always so. In labour circles everyone, male or female, 
becomes a mushroom money-lender, whenever he or she has 
someAing to spare, and the interest charged is certainly op- 
pressive. Thus there is no single pill to cure all the diseases 
arising from indebtedness. 

It is strange that people should think of co-operation in 
India, only in connection with the Rural Welfare movement. 
The principles of co-operative credit have made little pro- 
gress among the mass of workers in factories and mines. It 
is perhaps due to the non-existence of a distinct Labour class. 
Most of the industrial labourers, as already observed, are 
seasonal workers. Their constant mobility, combined with 
lack of organization, stands as a serious obstacle to the 
spread of the movement among the urban labourers. The 
Whitley Commission has observed that only where there is 
a settled Labour force, has co-operation a chance of succeed- 
ing. The progress made by co-operative societies in those 
areas where they exist is splendid. The Railways have 
made excellent use of co-operation. The Jackson Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society of the B.B. and C.I. Railway issued loans 
in the five years 1924-1929 amounting to one and one-third 
crores. The S.I. Railway Co-operative Stores is doing good 
work. But among the labourers, co-operation can succeed 
only after they have formed themselves into Unions wi Trade 
Union lines. Propaganda by the Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
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(tents of these Unions will go a long way in spreading the 
movenumt. A Co-operative Store in every mill area would 
be of greater immediate help to de labourers than Co-operat- 
ive Cj^it Societies. **Debt Reitemption Societies,” the 
formation of which is recommended by the Report, would 
certainly be of great help. Debt Conciliation Committees are 
recommended by the Banking Enquiry Committee, because 
much may be done by compromises. 

How far the Govermnent can help it is difficult to say. 
The Usurious Loans A<a of 1918 still remains a dead letter. 
To a large extent the failure of legistation is due to a false 
notion regarding the sanctity of contract The objetrtion 
based on the sanctity of contract may have been genuine in 
the past, but to-day it is difficult to regard it as more 
than an excuse. To talk of sancitity in connection with a 
blood-sucking contract made between a fleecing money- 
lender and an illiterate industrial worker is a grave misuse 
of a good word. There is also the difficulty of devising pro- 
visions which do not lend themselves to evasion by the 
money-lenders. 

Legislation within certain limits has certainly great 
advantage. The fact that the provisions of the law arc 
capable of being evaded by fraudulent means should not 
deter the Legislature from enacting a just and necessary 
measure for the protection of the simple and the ignorant. 
One important cause of the indebtedness of the labourer is 
the credit he has. Credit in the sense of borrowing capacity 
is his curse. As matters stand at present, the worker can 
borrow with comparative ease sums which he has little pros- 
pect of being able to repay. The Whitley Commission 
therefore recommend that salaries and wages up to Rs. 100 
should not be liable to attachment. Although this figure is 
rather high, one caimot dispute the utility of the suggestion. 
TTie wage ^ing the labourer’s <mly security, it would be 
rii^ to the money-lender to advance money if he knows he 
caimot attach the salary. The Commission has also hinted 
at the injustice of imprisonment for debt. Such legislation 
would certainly help, and the credit of the labourer would 
be reduced all the more if his provident fund is also made 
free from attachment. Loitering within the precincts or 

F. 11 
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near or within sight of any mill-gate by a money-lender and 
his men to catdi the wage^eamer on the date of payment 
should not be tolerated by the employers, and the State 
would be justified in making it an offence. Legislation can 
also help a great deal by forcing upon employers prompt 
payment of wages, proper housing of the labourers, and the 
payment of sickness and unemployment benefits. With- 
holding salaries and suspension without notice should also 
be checked. 

The Whitley Commission has recommended a new pro- 
cedure for the liquidation of unsecured debts. “We contem- 
plate,” they write, “that on the presentation of an applica- 
tion by a workman giving a statement of his debts and 
assets, the court should issue a notice to the creditors and 
should thereafter in a summary enquiry estimate the work- 
man’s assets, his, probable earnings and reasonable expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of himself and his family during 
the ensuing two years. The Court, having assessed these 
sums, would issue a decree based on the difference between 
the two.” The Commission is, however, anxious that this 
law should not be confused with insolvency legislation. For, 
in insolvency proceedings, there is an inevitable tendency 
on the part of the court to regard itself as charged primarily 
with the duty of assisting the creditors and of checking fraud 
on the part of petitioners. In the case of loans which are 
obviously beyond the capacity of the labourer to repay, it 
is not unfair to regard the creditor as the person ordinarily 
to blame. The Commission has therefore recommended the 
constitution of separate Courts to go into this question. 

Legislation and co-operation apart, much may be done 
by the employers. Unless there is a distinct change in the 
attitude of the employers towards the labourers, the 
latter’s problems can never be satisfactorily solved. Also 
educated young men studying in the Colleges of Industrial 
centres should be compelled to do some kind of social work 
among the labourers every day. Each student can at least 
convert one illiterate into a literate. Our labourers are m 
appallingly ignorant that they are not even able to see a 
dock so much so that it is always open to an employer to 
push back the hands of the dock. 
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In short, in spite of what has been said, much remains 
to be done in the cause of the labourers in India. Many 
concerns unfortunately do not come under the Factory Acts 
as it is at present worded, in coffee hotels in India, children 
under 12 are being made to work from 7 A.M. to 12 P.M. 
In the city of Madura alone, 1 know that there are as many 
as 500 children who are so employed. Again in the city 
of Belgaum, in a single coffee club 1 know of, there are as 
many as 6 children so employed. Besides/’ says Mr. 
Gangulee, many industrial concerns, employing about ten 
million workers, do not come under the existing factory 
legislation; and here one discovers a most disgraceful 
spectacle of inhuman treatment of defenceless workers. 1 
shall cite one instance of this treatment. In the carpet fac- 
tories in Amritsar (Punjab) the majority of the workers are 
children between the ages of nine and fourteen, who are 
made to work on the looms through an eleven-hour day for 
2jd. The factory-owners claim no responsibility in the 
matter of labour and wages, and shelter themselves under 
the contract they have with the master-weavers. But that is 
not all. 1 reproduce a document discovered by a member 
of the Whitley Commission during a visit to a carpet factory 
in Amritsar. The document runs as follows: 

“I, Booter, son of Chakli, Chowkidar of Amritsar, owe Rs.57 
odd, of which half is Rs^8 5a. which I have borrowed from Booty 
weaver in advance. I agree that my «'randsons N and F should 
he handed over for the purpose of carpet-weaving. N is to get 
Rs. 9 per month, and F is to get Rs. 7 per month. I will two 
the wages monthly. I will not break this agreement. If I break 
this agreement 1 will' return all the money I have borrowed to the 
man who has lent it to me.” 

If the difficulties of the labourers are not immediately 
attended to, 1 am afraid, the situation in India would become 
intolerable, and law and order would come to a stand-still. 
I have no doubt the labourers would be more than satisfied 
if only the employers would recognise the following demands 
of the Labourer: — 

( 1) “ I am a human being and not a mere soulless 

machine. 

(2) I want a hygienic house to live in. 





(3) 1 want 107 ^ «lukliien to be educated ffoe. 

(4) 1 want to be a skilled worker. 

(5) I want to be saved fna tbe moneydend^’s 

dutchM. 

(6) I want to be protected from the “ politics ” of 

the priest. 

(7) I want the abolition of drink and drug shops. 

(8) 1 want the eradication of brothels, gambling 

dens, and tbe exclusion of sensational cinema 
films. 

(9) I want a guaranteed subsistence allowance which 

will keep me above the itch of corruption, 
material as wdl as moral. 

(10) 1 want sufficient leisure for self-cultivation and 

self-realisation. 

(11) In short, 1 want my wdl-being to be assured by 

beneficoit legislation, for otherwise — 

employers will not ameliorate my lot.”^ 

Belgaum. K. S. Srikantan 


Seasonal Variation of Births 

Though we know well that plants, trees, birds, animals 
and human beings lixring in a state of nature conceive more 
easily in healdiy periods of adequate and easy supply of 
food than in otW periods of the year, populaticm studies 
contain meagre information about the seasonal variations of 
births and their significance. Hiere are discussions on the 

1 The Indian Lah6wej*$ Charter. 
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causes of variations in dK annual figures of births. Such 
disoissi^QS take into account rare incidents such as country- 
wide famines and epklemics and ignore the frequent environ- 
mental dhanges which occur from month to month. These 
frequent changes are too important to be ignored when 
studying the most pressing problem of the growth of popula- 
tion in the near future. In this article, I have attempted to . 
trace and to interpret die relation between seasons and 
reproduction of the population in die Bridsh Districts of the 
Bombay presidency excludii^ Sind. 

The presidency, but not Bombay city, is taken up for 
study, because the former is more often a unit of population 
study than the latter. In the case of the city, migration of 
pregnant females is quite negligible and the incomes of a 
large majority of persons (they are agriculturists) depends 
mostly upon variations in temperature and rainfall. As 
regards city, changes in the number of pregnant females are 
brought about from time to time on account of many females 
of neigld>ouring as well as distant places entering the city 
to receive treatment in efficient maternity homes. The exit 
of many pregnant females who are unable to meet the heavy 
expenditure towards confinement in city deserves considera- 
tion. Moreover, the incomes of city people who follow 
different occupations are influenced more by provincial, 
interprovincial, and international condititms of agriculture, 
industry, trade and so on, dian by seastms. We have also 
selected for study the monthly variations in births in addi- 
tion to variations in annual %ures. In my article^ on the 
“ Nature of the growth of population in the British Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency,” I have shown how failure of 
seasons in 1897 and 1899, resulted in a remarkable fall in 
the number of births in 1898 and 1900, and how later on 
the restoration of normal seasons unfailingly had large 
numbers of births. But the effects of monthly changes in 
seasons on birdis could not be traced clearly, because the 
year is a loi^ period. The present study of monthly figures 
confinns my study of annu4 fguies. 


1 Journal of the University of Bombay, January, 1938. 



Table 1 

Birth* in the British Districts of the Bombay Presidency proper 
(4) (5) (6) (7) 18) (9) (10) (11) (12 
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The accuracy of data in Table 1 does not need much 
commit, because everyone knows that many births escape 
registration. In the absence of reliable information, we can 
say that the ratio of the births omitted to actual births 
is almost constant in every month. Some of the births 
which have taken place on a particular day are recorded 
as births of some later date. The delay extends from days 
to weeks. Consequently, some births in the last week of a 
month happen to be recorded as births in the first week or 
second week of the next month. The extent of this discre- 
pancy appears to be constant in all months. 

In the case of the Bombay Presidency the monthly 
number of births did not increase from time to time steadily. 
If we study the data vertically, the movement of numbers is 
not smooth. These unsteady movements resulted in the un- 
steady movement of the annual number of births. But in 
every year in February the number of births was less than 
that in January, It was also the lowest figure of all monthly 
figures of the same year. In almost all the years, the 
numbers rose steadily from February for some months and 
then fell steadily till February in the succeeding year. The 
figures have a wave movement with the lowest level in 
February and the highest level in August or thereabout. 
The problem that arises now is. Why is it that February is 
always the month of the lowest number of births and August 
or thereabout the period of highest number of births? 
Human pregnancy being of slightly more than nine months’ 
duration, May is the month of the lowest number of concep- 
tions and November the month of the largest number of 
conceptions. Now we shall consider the probable causes of 
this phenomenon. 

According to the latest Census viz., of 1931, about 62% 
of the workers in this presidency were engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations which were mainly seasonal. (Besides 
this, some la^s of artisans and labours in cottage industries 
have employment in certain seasons.) The principal crops, 
jowari, rice, bajri, ragi, maize, groundnut, cotton, and sugar- 
cane are harvested in November and thereabout. Summer 
rice and late cotton are harvested in May, while late wheat 
and late sugarcane are harvested in April. Early wheat, 
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late jowar, gram, late til, late cotton, and early tobacco are 
barveeted in January and February. In November and there- 
about, most of the crops are barvectod and the agriculturists 
have tbmi enough to eat, dress, marry and lead a complete 
life. This season is cold and healthy. Most probably, as 
tlMs result of these factors we have a maximum number of 
conceptions in November and a maximum number of births 
in the August of die succeeding year. Only a few crops 
which are not raised extensively are harvested in May. 
Then heat is very oppressive. This may be the reason for 
the lowest number of conceptions in May and the lowest 
number of births in the February of the succeeding year. 
The following table of births in Bombay city confirms my 
interpretation. 
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1116 data are as accurate as those of the presidency. 
Hie highest monthly figure has been always in December and 
the lowest monthly figure most often in June. The second 
half of every year shows a gradual rise in the number of 
births. This is quite contrary to what we have noticed in 
the case of the presidency. Similar to the presidency trends, 
the Bombay city figures of January are lower than those of 
the preceding December and those of February lower than 
those of the preceding January. Another point of similarity 
is the increase in March figures over those of February. 
From March to June we notice a tendency towards a steady 
faU. 

It is very difficult to explain the slump in June and the 
pitch in December, because the pregnant female population 
in the city is frequently moving. The steady fall from 
December to February confirms that for the whole presidency 
February is the period of the lowest number of births. 

The above data make us think that when the presidency 
becomes highly industrialised, incomes become less affected 
by seasons and people become more intelligent than at 
present, births will move steadily and estimates of future 
population can be made more satisfactorily than at present. 
For the present, changes in annual figures of births can be 
explained easily by the variations in the seasons. 

G. Raghava Rao. 


The Unit of Fanning and Credit 

In any enterprise the size of the business is an import- 
ant factor in the cost of production. With economic pro- 
gress there has been a tendency, until very lately, for the 
business unit to increase in size, thereby gaining the econo- 
mies of lar^-scale production. In order properly to under- 
stand the nature of agricultural problems, it is necessary 
that we should examine the economic basis of small farming, 
which is the predominant unit of production in the old coun* 
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tries ol the world, especially the Eastern European countries. 
The average size of farms in most Eastern European coun- 
tries (excluding Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, for which 
figures are not available) is about 6'33 hectares.^ The 
average for the Western European countries (excludii^ 
Spain and Portugal) taken as a whole is 8*48 hectares. 

In order to increase the farmer’s standard of living 
there are two alternatives open to us: 

1. The average size of the farm must be increased. 

2. The present farms must be more extensively 

exploited. 

The first alternative is hardly possible in the old con- 
tinents like Europe. A slight increase may be possible in 
some countries and more land may be brought under culti- 
vation by reclamation and other such improvement schemes, 
but, on the whole, the chances of increasing the total area 
under cultivation to any considerable extent are rather 
remote. 

The other alternative is that the present farms must be 
exploited more extensively. To do that more capital is re- 
quired. It has been found that it is countries which have 
the largest capital investment per unit of labour, not those 
which have the largest farm units, which have the highest 
standard of living. This experience is corroborated by the 
farm statistics which show that the largest profits are earned 
by the farmers with the largest capital equipment in relation 
to labour and not by the large farm unit as such. If this 
is so, the provision of credit to farms at reasonable rates 
of interest (provided the credit is well used) will go a long 
way towards solving the most important problem of the low 
standard of living prevalent amongst the peasant farmers. 

Unfortunately, the tendency to split big farms into 
small farms has been rather on the increase. The breaking- 
up of big estates and the creation of small farms has made 
the problem of agricultural credit very difficult indeed. 
Since the end of the Great War there has been an increasii^ 
tendency towards small-scale farming. How far is this 


^ One hectare is equal to 2471 acres. 
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movemmt die result of economic causes and how far has it 
been infltmnoed by political considerations? It is difficult 
to say precisely. However, this mucdi is clear, that after the 
donobUisation of the armies there were two factors which 
were responsible for the increasing pressure of populati(m 
on the soil. In the first pla<%, the nightmare of food diort> 
ages, which most European countries experienced during the 
Great War, was still fresh in most people’s minds and they 
were determined to avoid the same situation again at any 
cost. This tendency received the greatest stimulus when it 
was discovered that the demobilised soldiers had to be pro* 
vided for somewhere, and the easiest occupation for which 
every soldier considered himself fit was farming. Again, 
the Russian experiment had created a certain consciousness 
in the small farmers and tenants and their feelings of hatred 
against the landlord were rising. Such feelings were 
specially strong in the countries neighbouring Russia, and 
the Governments in those countries were compelled to pro- 
vide land to small peasants and landless labourers by split- 
ting up large estates. These new small holders had almost 
no capital and from the very beginning they started their 
business badly. There was a growing demand for land re- 
form to facilitate ownership of land. At the same tilne 
policies of autarky were followed by most European coun- 
tries, the result of which was that the agrarian produt^ of 
Eastern European countries could not lind any market in 
other European countries. As a consequence, the tendency 
towards the starting of industries began in agrarian coun- 
tries and gained pace very quickly. These industries could 
only be developed at a heavy cost, which had to be borne by 
the agri(»ilturists in these countries. 

Ihe small farmer, though weak economically, is very 
strong politically in most European countries and 1^ did not 
hesitate to utilise this power to his own benefit. As a result, 
the St^ had begun to help the farmers at very frequent 
intervals, which has resulted in a vicious circle. Owing to 
the monetary and exchange controls the private agencies 
which used to provide credit for the fanner, especially Imaig- 
term credit, are no longer able to do so. There has been a 
great decrease in the credit provided by the private agencies 
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and diis function has aUo now been takra up by the Govern* 
ments in many European countries. The development, m 
order of sequence in farm credit, has been as follows: — 

1. Breakdown in competitive commercial credit. 

2. The Government enters the farm credit field as 

a relief measure usually using the co-opera- 
tive credit system as a means. Debt mora* 
toria are common. 

3. The co-operative credit system disappears ex- 

cept in name. 

4. Other credit sources dry up and fail to re-enter 

thjc field after the emergency has passed. 

5. Credit policy becomes fused with general Go- 

vernment policy and emphasis shifts to social 
and political needs. 

6. The land policy is formed to develop a small 

non-commercial, self-sufficient or peasant 
farm economy. Farm tenancy declines and 
farm indebtedness rises until farms become 
essentially tenants of the State.”® 

it is the uneconomic type of farm where the provision 
of credit is most difficult. A number of European countries 
are following this policy. They are not content wth this, 
and the tendency has been towards making such small farms 
inalienable. In Germany it has been pudied to the limit 
where the farm of a certain size is inalienable and it cannot 
be sold for payment of any debts. 'Die Hereditary L^sla- 
tion of 1933, which affects about 50%of the German fann 
land area, provides that all farms from 75 to 125 hectares 
in size are hereditary farms which cannot be affected. This 
means that there is no security on which money could be loan- 
ed to farms in such countries. In cases like these it is impos- 
sible for any financial institution to provide credit and in 

® E. C. Young, “ Farm Credit and Government,’’ in Journal 
of Farm Economics, August, 1938. 
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the sdieme of provision of credit which follows, such coun* 
tries are automatically excluded unless they modify their 
existing attitude. 

Extenaion ot Credit 

At this stage another very important issue arises. 
The agrarian countries of Europe, who are producing cereals 
and other cheap agricultural products, are producing a good 
deal more than can be sold in the markets of the world in 
these days of economic autarky. In the circumstances it 
may be asked what is the use of providing them with more 
credit? The increased use of credit will ordinarily help 
them to produce more of these commodities with which they 
will further glut the market and thereby reduce the prices 
of these commodities still further. This Is what happened 
in the last great depression. When the farmers found them- 
selves with reduced income owing to the fall of prices, they 
tried to recoup the losses by producing more, thereby reduc- 
ing the prices and aiding their own destruction. 

1 am afraid if the present policies of the countries to 
increase the number of uneconomic farms for political or 
social considerations continue, the provision of more credit 
will not help the farmer unless the basis of production is 
changed. But a small farm instead of being a liability 
may prove an asset, if a proper type of intensive cultivation 
is carried on. 

It is a matter of great relief that the situation has 
begun to change in some countries. The enlightened 
peasants, when diey get adequate financial help, do change 
the course of their production with the change in world 
demand, and in countries where they can get adequate credit 
to finance the new expensive types of crops, they do not fail 
to do so. This is well illustrated from the experience of 
Bulgaria where the change seems to be most striking and 
where the facilities for the provisibn of credit are fairly 
adequate. Before the last War, cereals accounted for 66% 
of her exports, fruit for 2% and tobacco for 1'3%. In 1935, 
the exports of cereals had fallen to 18%, while the exports 
of fruits had risen to 10% and that of tobacco to 41% of 
her total exports. 
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In most economic enquiries, emphasie bas been laid 
on the fact that a fanner should not persist in continuing 
with the production of cereals and other crops for which 
there is mready an over-supply on the market. He should 
try to diange his production to more expensive types of 
crops such as v^etahles, fruit gardening and poultry farm- 
ing. Perhaps it is not fully realised that all these types of 
production require far more capital than the farmer has in 
the present circumstances. Unless and until adequate faci- 
lities are provided to the farmer to borrow money at a rate 
of interest whidi can leave him a fak margin of profit it is 
not fair to condemn him for persisting in continuing hils 
traditional methods of production. It has been found that 
in most Eastern European countries, present rates of interest 
(having due regard to the risks and other factors) are rather 
excessive, and there is need for machinery which would 
mobilise the saving of the country or attract saving even 
from abroad, whereby the farmer could be provided with 
further credit, and he could also then be advised to change 
to these new types of production, which would not only 
increase his own income and standard of living, but would 
also help to create a better type of peasantry with a higher 
standard of living, which state of affairs will also help the 
other countries of the world by raising the demand for their 
products by the peasants in these countries. Therefore, it is 
a matter of great interest, I should say of self-interest, to the 
industrial countries of the world, hat adequate facilities 
should he made available to the small farmers to borrow 
money at reasonable rates of interest, and they should he 
guided in the use of this credit. 


Hyderabad. 


A. 1. Qureshi. 



TIm N«ed for the Study of InitiiranDe FififtAoe 

The financial medianism of a nation is, in mod^in 
times, probably the most important part of its eo6nomic 
equipment. The prime importance of this financial mecha- 
nism ie of recent growth, being a product and the logical 
sequence of the growth of investment system, mainly during 
the nineteenth century*. The raison d’cire of this part 
of the economic organization rests on the modern 
necessity of facilitating and controlling the flow of new 
savings from those who make them to those who use them. 
Its direct and epitomical illustration is n modem bank 
which, as a writer® puts it, borrows with one hand in order 
to lend with the other, an essential function which remains 
the same whether tlie bank is a vast joint-stock organization, 
with a wealth of resources and a network of branches and 
agencies, or a comparatively small private bank, or “ a 
pioneer bank in a new country, with a stock-in-trade consist- 
ing of a tent, a safe, a trestle table and a revolver.” 

A very important limb of the financial organization of 
a country are the insurance companies, which are responsible 
for investing a considerable part of the country’s savings. 
Unfortunately, things have not been , so far seen in their 
proper perspective, and insurance finance, in spite of its first- 
rate importance, has been eclipsed and over-shadowed by 
industrial and banking finance. 

Recently, some writers have begun to pay attrition to 
Insurance Finance also and attempts nave been made to save 
it from being choked up by its two pampered sisters. 

llie great importance of insurance companies as 
channels of investment can be realised from the fact that 
in 1932 the total assets of the British insurance companies 
totalled approximately £1,373 million and, of this amount, 
about £1,200 million was invested.® No less immense are 

1 For an interesting account of this subject, see J. M. Keynes, 
A Tract on Monetary Reform, Chapter I. 

^Thomas, S. E., Banker and Customer, Chapter I. 

* Statist Insurance Supplement, July 8, 1933, 
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the American figures. The assets of the United States life 
insurance companies at the end of 1926, amounted to 
$12,850,000,000. They exceeded, in the aggregate, the 
assets of all Savings Banks, and approximated half of the 
resources of all national banks. They were greater than' 
one half of the total value of all the railroad trackage and 
equipment of the nation. They were greater than the value 
of the word’s supply of monetary gold by one-third, and 
were equivalent to more than one-thirtieth of the national 
wealth.* 

It is, therefore, a very fascinating, interesting and 
useful task to study how insurance companies obtain the 
possession of these enormous funds and what guiding prin- 
ciples they must follow in the investment of these funds. 
Unfortunately, the systematic study of insurance finance, 
particularly of the subject of insurance funds and their 
investment made so far is very meagre. On this latter 
subject, there are few good books in the English language. 
Out of these, L. W. Zartman’s, Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies, and Paish and Schwartz’s Insurance Funds and 
their Investments (1934) are important. The rest of the 
available authoritative material is in the proceedings and 
transactions of the bodies like the International Congress of 
Actuaries, Faculties of Actuaries, Institute of Actuaries, 
and Life Insurance Presidents’ Association (U. S. A.). 

Insurance journals and magazines and the Government 
Blue Books of various countries also throw random light on 
the subject with special reference to their own country. All 
this material still remains haphazardly scattered. A student 
of the subject has, therefore, to collect and digest this 
material, and then by winnowing out the mathematical and 
actuarial complexities, fashioning it according to the needs 
and trends of time and varnishing it with his own concepts 
and suggestions in theoretical niceties and practical aspects, 
distil it into a crystal liquid that he himself may relifeh and 
others appreciate. The importance of such a study is too 
obvious to need emphasis. 

* See Dr. Ecker, “ Investment Tendencies of Life Insurance 
Companies,” Insurance Review, March 16, 1936, 

F. J3 
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The importance of this study consists not so mudb in 
its hitherto academic neglect, as in the fact that this sitbjeot 
is the very backbone of insurance offices; the latter mUst 
swim or sink with their financial soundness or weakness. 
Moreover, the subject requires fresh light and fresh verifica- 
tion every now and then because the angles of vision which 
direct the whole show, in this as in other spheres, are under- 
going rapid and violent changes. For example, the national 
tinge which must be imparted to insurance companies’ in- 
vestment policy is a new feature, coming into importance 
since the recent resurrection of Mercantilism and Colbettism 
in the guise of economic nationalism, and it has to be decid- 
ed how far insurance companies, through their investments, 
should or can contribute to the national strength while re- 
maining as secure as the rock of Gibraltar. The situation 
is critical because, while the patriotic spur leads to an all- 
round national and comparatively lax policy in investment, 
conservatism acts as a strong brake on the rapidly moving 
wheels of dynamic trends and tendencies; and insurance 
experts must chalk out the Golden mean.” Well-aimed 
shots at the gilt-edged bull’s-eye, dwersification of investment 
and such other stock ideals have been shorn of much of their 
ancient glory and the whole question is in a melting-pot. 
The subject, therefore, needs careful and fresh study on the 
part of experts. Economists of our country must realise 
the importance of the matter. They must shake off their 
self-complacent aloofness, study the central and cognate 
problems and afford the much-needed guidance. 

Allahabad University. Amar Narain Acarwala. 



A Note on the Problem of a Durable Good 


In this note we shall consider a small producer whose 
operations do not affect market prices appreciably. In the 
first section we outline a solution of a simple case of this 
problem, where the entrepreneur has sufficient information 
to decide the price trend. In the second section we deal 
with the case of a producer who has only sufficient informa- 
tion to decide which prices should be regarded as being 
more likely. 

§1. We choose as zero time the date of purchase of u 
durable good costing A. With it the entrepreneur could 
produce articles B starting from a commodity a. The pe- 
riod of production is fixed, k years, and the life of A is n 
years, irrespective of the amount of use to which it is put, 
n being large in comparison with k. The product is sold as 
soon as it is ready and is not stored. In addition, we as- 
sume a constant interest rate of 100 r computed continuously. 

Starting with a units of commodity a let /(o) units of 
B be produced. Further, let the quantities a and the amount 
of labour b needed for its treatment be given by the equa- 
tion ^»(y) = <}*(®) where b depends also on the time y from 
the date of purchase of this particular unit of a, and vanish- 
es after k years. 

The entrepreneur forecasts the prices of B, a, and 
labour at time t as the functions of <, B(t) a (t), j3(f) respec- 
tively. In addition to the costs of material and labour let us 
suppose he has fixed costs of c per year. It will be seen that 
the method can be readily adapted to the case where the 
manufacture of B requires fixed proportions of other com- 
modities as well. 

Let us now consider a small interval At at lime t. 
Let us suppose the function a{t) of t gives the quantity of 
the raw material a which the entrepreneur treats at time t. 
His income from the sale of articles produced in this short 
period will be / \ a{t‘k) . B(t) At. 
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His costs will be for raw malerials, a(/)-°^(0 At 
for labour, At ^(t) || | 

and as fixed charges, c At 

His profits in respect of this period are, therefore, 

At|^/1a0-fe)}M-a(0aU)-P(0 | j_^0{aU-Y)}dY } 

The discounted value of this quantity is obtained by multi- 
plying by e" ” where e’’ is the exponential function, and the 
total profit discounted to zero time is 

I A)}(i () - a(0a(/) “PU)|| Y)}dY }- cje'* dt. U) 

subject to the conditions that portions of the integrand lying 
outside the period, (o — n) are neglected. 

The entrepreneur’s policy would, therefore, be to choose 
a(t) in such a way as to maximise the ratio of the expression 
(1) to A. This problem could be solved by using the 
method of Calculus of Variations. 

§2. it is not often, however, that an ordinarily pru- 
dent entrepreneur would undertake to forecast the price trend 
by assigning a definite price for each particular time. This 
forecast is much more likely to take the form that one price 
is very probable but higher and lower prices are not im- 
possible. In mathematical language, he assigns only a 
probability of price to the particular instance of the period 
under consideration. Thus we have to substitute for the 
B{t), a (t) and ^ (t) of the preceding paragraph curves pi 
(t), p 2 (t), ps (0> connecting positive values of B, a and ^ 
with the the probabilities assigned ot them (negative values 
are regarded as inconceivable). Where the value is regard- 
ed as impossible the probability 0 is assigned to it and 
where it is regarded as certain the value 1. We consider 
only a “ continuous ” probability distribution. The dis- 
continuous case is simpler and the modifications required are 
obvious. 
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Since we assigned the value 1 to certainty />, (B, i) 

dB = 1 for all values of t and similarly for p 2 and ps. 

Instead of our anticipated income and expenditure we 
obtain quantities which we may term the expectation of in- 
come or expenditure. For snstance, with an assumed 
price B his income in time At has f{ a{t — k) iBA<. liif 
probability that the price lies between B and B-f-dB is pi 
(B, t) dB. The expectation of profit is obtained by multi- 
plying this with the corresponding value of p and integrat- 
ing over all positive values of B, i.e., A, t J p, (B t). 

BdB 

If we suppose that the entrepreneur would seek to 
maximise the ratio of his discounted expectation of profit 
to A we can again determine «(/) by the methods of the 
Calculus of Variations. 


Colombo. 


H. E. Peries. 



“ THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL FINANCE 

Gomspondenoe 

Sir, 

. In his review of my book “The Growth of Federal 
Finance in India” published in the Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics for July, 1940, Dr. Gy an Chand states that my account 
of decentralization conveys the impression that the early pro- 
posals for financial devolution were the beginning of federal 
finance. This gives an utterly wrong idea of my book. 
My chapters on decentralization do not give the slightest 
impression that decentralized finance was federal finance. 
It is true that in Chapter XII of the book I deal with certain 
proposals which were of a somewhat federal character; and 
Richard Strachey, the author of this proposal, drew his ana- 
logy from the financial system of the U.S.A. But this pro- 
posal was abandoned, and the decentralization measure of 
1870 was not federal in character. Yet, this was the first 
step in the progress towards federalism, and this will not be 
denied by Dr. Chand. There is ample justification for the 
title “The Growth of Federal Finance in India.” It is true 
that the outbreak of war (which happened just after the 
book was published) has put olF an all-India federation, but 
the federal character of British Indian finances still remains 
intact, in spite of encroachments on provincial autonomy 
inevitable in war time. 

My whole position in this matter has been made crystal- 
clear in the preface of the book. “With the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy on April 1, 1937, federal finance has 
become an accomplished fact in British India. This is the 
final stage of a development that has been going on since 
1870 .... In 1870, Lord Mayo made a beginning 
in decentralized finance, and it has since developed by suc- 
cessive stages into federal finance.” This is the idea worked 
out in the book. The other points in the review are matters 
of opinion, and their is no need for me to make any remarks 
regarding them. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Indian Agricultural Statistics (An Introductory study)— by 

Dr, P, J, Thomas & N, Sundararama Sastry. Madras Univer- 
sity Ixonomics Series, INo. H. Pp, 144, 1939, I'rice not 

stated. 

One could hardly think of a more important subject in the 
sphere of economics in India than agricultural statistics, and the 
authors are to he congratulated on presenting this small volume to 
the student and llie general reader. Statistics v.e have few in 
this country, those » elating to agriculture are few and far between, 
and the degree Of accuracy of such statistics is deplorably low. 
In the words of the authors: “Unfortunately, even in the case of 
crops for which independent estimates can be made, the discre- 
pancies between the ilgiires of the post mortem examination 
and the revised estimates made now exceed reasonable limits. It 
was pointed out by Mr. (now Sir) H. A. F. Lindsay iu 1934 that 
‘taking the last ten years for which statistics are available, the 
trade record of the actual cotton crop which came into sight each 
season exceeded the official estimate by 838,000 bales on a total 
annual average crop for the ten years of 5,380.000 bales. In the 
case of jute, the trade estimate exceeded the official estimate by 
119,000 bales each season on an annual average crop during the 
ten years of 8,633,000 hales’ If this is the Condition with 
regard to crops like cotton and jute, the situation is much woivse 
in the case of food grains. A considerable portion of tl»e food 
grains does not enter the market at all, being transferred direct 
from the threshing floor lo the household or underground granary. 
And these are the statistics on the basis of which we build up our 
theories and calculations! 

The volume comprises four parts: (1) the historical side of 
these statistics (covering the major portion of the space), (2) stati • 
lical tables which are of great use, being compilations for previous 
quinquenniums, (3) accounts of the w^ay in which such statistics are 
compiled in he U. S. A. and in England and Wales, and (4) dis- 
c»ssion.s on a few related problems like a census of production, 
food supply and population, the national income of India and the 
general standard of life. Most of the latest figures are for 1935- 
36; otie wishes that later figures were included; only the other 
day the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry has issued a volume 
on the agricoltural statistics of that Province for the year 1937- 
38 , 
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The random sample method is recommended for estimating 
crops. The point to be remembered in this connection is that 
whereas this method has proved useful in America and in Europe 
where standardisation is the rule, here in India, the selection of 
samples would be much more difficult: in the best of agricultural 
seasons, almost every village has some poor fields consequent on 
the poverty or the indifference of the cultivator. The observations 
of the authors are interesting : “ In the first instance, a fixed panel 
of thrte or four farms in each of about two hundred villages in 
each district should be chosen by a random method. The method 
of estimating the average yield of these fields may be on the same 
lines as in crop cutting experiments. The estimate of the mean 
yield of the district will be available immediatelv after the last 
of the sampled farms is harvested.” 

One uniform statistical year and one uniform set of weights 
for the whole country — these will spell far greater benefits to the 
country economically than dominion status could secure in the 
political sphere, but for reasons not known and not understandable, 
the authorities in India have slept over this absolutely fundamen- 
tal reform. In the name of ‘‘culture”, “tradition”, “prestige” or 
“autonomy”, many a microscopic tract in India has stuck to its own 
year and its own weights. Some minor Indian States send some stat- 
istics and do not send the rest. The result is that data became avail- 
able rather late, and even then such data do not give a correct 
presentation, being for different periods and in different units. 
Even in regulated markets, old weights and nomenclature conti- 
nue, and the result is that statistics are not handy. Surely, no one 
would lose by an immediate adoption of a uniform year and a 
uniform set of weights over the whole countrv, and one wishes 
that the authors had given more space to this all important reform 
yet being postponed. 

The tables are very interesting, but it would be better to in- 
clude figures for population (if possible) and for land transfers — 
as has been done in a recent publication by the Puniab Board of 
Economic Inquiry on the same subject so far the Punjab is con- 
cerned. The authors have done well in including a table on in- 
dustrial production comnrising ten mechanised indu«tries (Table 
IX) because after all th“ce Industries ultimately must depend on 
the primary raw material coming from the land (either minerals 
or crops). 

' The paragraphs on the national income of India briefly review 
the estimates since 1900 and close with that for 1926-27 by Mr. 
Findlay Shirras at Rs. 2,804 crores, comparing this with Col. 
Olvers e^mate of income from livestock in 1929 at Rs. 1898*56 
crores. ^e tables appended to the volume do give figures how- 
ever crude, with regard to agricultural and industrial production, 
and one wishes very much that the authors had attempted an esfi- 
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mate of the national income in 1938 : it is a poor compliment indeed 
that experts like the authors should stop short at 1926-27. The 
difficulties in the way are stupendous, but it is hoped that their 
second volume on this subject (the present is only '"an introduc- 
tory study”) will include an estimate of the national income by 
the authors themselves. 

On food supply and population, the authors have some very 
sound comments to make. With analysed figures they dismiss the 
fear of insufficient food supply as baseless, but point out that the 
urgency for more milk and more vegetables is great. They quote 
Sir John Russell to say that the yield of staple crops on the existing 
acreage should be increased, and more land must be made available 
for dairy produce and vegetables : this would be the basis for crop 
planning in India. They further argue, and rightly, that the real 
issue is one of income and not of food supply only. They point 
out that “before 1914 India imported nearly the whole of its 
sugar, iron and steel goods, cement and paper, and three-fourths 
of its cotton piecegoods, but today this country produces nearly 
all its sugar and matches, Iwo-lhirds of its iron and steel goods, 
and three-fourths of its cotton piecegoods and a good part of its 
cement . . This must mean more income for the country, and 
however much maldistribution might rei<^n, it must mean a higher 
standard of livinfr in the country as a whole. They have rightly 
struck a nail on the head of the spectre of over-population raised 
by some of our administrators and even some of our economists 
by pointing out that in this matter international comparisons are of 
no value. A great deal depends on how far nature helps the poor- 
est classes hy its congeniality, how far the public authorities pro- 
vide for public enlightenment and comfort — perhaps to a greater 
extent than what the level of the wage is of the poorest classes. 

There can be no difference of opinion with regard to the vital 
importance of an all-pervading census of production, and the 
observations of the authors deserve careful consideration by the 
authorities and the public : “ With the help of the Universities 

and the active co-operation of the Departments of Revenue, Agri- 
culture and Co-operation, the cost of such a census could be kept 
within reasonable limits. If a thorough census is taken once, the 
cost of future censuses will not be considerable. India has lately 
taken a step forward in constitutional development, and there 
in every Provinre keen interest in rural uplift. This is iust the 
time to make an economic survey of the whole country. It would 
provide very valuable data for drawing up plans for a general 
economir advanre, and it would also provide a starting point from 
which he could measure in future the success of the various efforts 
at rural atnelioration which have lately been inaugurated in many 
parts of the country.” 

F. 14 


S. Kksava Iyencah. 
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A GiJiDE TO Punjab Government Reports and Statistics ; Pub- 
lication No. 10 of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab : 
by Cyril P. K. Fazal, Assistant Secretary, Board of Economic 
Inquiry, Punjab: 1939. Pp. 256: price Rs, 2. 

As Professor L. C. Jain says in his Preface, this is the fi.st 
attempt of its kind in India to facilitate the study of Provincial 
problems by students in Government archives, and Mr. Fazal de- 
serves to be congratulated on his patience and industry. In all, 
46 Departmental Reports have been indexed, and Mr. Faaal has tried 
his best to give clear expositions of the four cornera of each of 
these Reports. 

Even the Punjab is not free from “belated” reports. Prof. 
Jain says: “In some cases it was noticed that two issues of a 
report appeared in one year, presumably in an attempt to work 
off arrears in publications. In eight cases the reports relate to 
the year 1936-37 altbou'-h more than a year has elapsed since 
new reports were due. Delays such as this detract seriously from the 
general as well as the statistical value of these reports.” Apart 
from its apparent high value to students, another use of this volume 
will be that the defaulting Departments of Government will come 
to be prominently and frequently recognised by Government. In 
other parts of India where we have not got such a publication, 
“ignorance is bliss.” 

S. Kesava Iyengar. 


Urban Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (1938). 
IN the Punjab: Publication No. 65 of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Inquiry, Punjab, bv Rai Bahadur Ram Lai, M.B.E., 
P.C.S., Director of Industries, Punjab: 19 pp, including 
five graphs and five statements: 1939: price As. 8. 

This is yei another publication which must prove of great 
interest to the student of Indian prices and cost of living. This is 
the third yearly report on cost of living index numbers in five 
urban centres of the Punjab, namely, Sialkot, Ludhiana, Rohtak, 
Inhere and Multan. At the end of each month, retail prices ruling 
in ea<m of these centres were noted by the local Superintendents 
of Industries, and the indices were compiled on their basis for 
each of Jhe five centres separately. The “group” index and the 
general index are arrived at by simple arithmetical calculations 
after allotting to each item and each group of items suitable 
weightages, differing in eacli of the five centres on the basis of 
the importance of each item in each locality. The “weightage” 
was allotted on the basis of intensive inquiries into family budgets 
of working classes. Seventy-five per cent, of the gross expenditure 
by the working classes is accounted for by food aiticles, fuel and 
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lighting, clothing, house rtni and miscellaneous, and the balance 
of 25 per cent, covered by items like education, marriages, inter- 
est on debts, travelling and religious performances — which are not 
accounted for in these index numbers for the evident reason that no 
"‘prices’’ could be ascertained for these items. 

In 1938, there was a general lowering in the general cost of 
living, varying between 12 8 and 5*5 per cent., and this was mainly 
due to lower prices of food commodities. The methods followed in 
compiling the data and calculating the index numbers are explain- 
ed clearly, and the graphs and the tables give the entire data on 
which the index numbers are based. The author, with his valu- 
able administrative experience, wisely refrains even from draw- 
ing an average for the whole of the Punjab on the basis of these 
figures for the five ceniiies as he feels that such an average would 
he unreal. And he warns the reader against comparing his 
figures with those for other parts of India or for other countries : 
for one thing, the basic periods are different, and for another, the 
“weightages” for the different commodities would naturally differ 
as amongst different places. This caution against averages bears a 
striking contrast to the ease and confidence with which some of 
our ‘‘population” experts estimate calories and divide the total 
amount by the total population and arrive at figures connoting 
doubt, despondency or despair. 

The opinion of Mr. B. K. Madan who has written the Preface 
that “in India, in spite of custom, wages and retail prices have 
proved more flexible, the economic system is more plastic, and a 
movement away fiom equilibrium is, in general, corrected more 
quickly than in many Western countries”, coming from an expert 
having first hand knowledge of trends, is indeed heartening, but 
surely the comment he has made applies only to urban workers. 
At the end of a perusal of this tiny volume bristling with facts, 
one’s thought is provoked towards the state of affairs with regard 
to rural cost of living figures. Indeed, it would b? much more 
difficult to evolve index numbers for rural cost of living, but the 
most appropriate body to make a beginning in this all important 
work, is the Punjab Roaid of Economic Inquiry. 


S. Kesava Iyengar. 
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Commodity Prices in South India, 1918 — 1938: by Dr. P. J. 

Thomas and JN. Sundaiarama Sastry: Bulletin No. 3 of the 

Department of Economics, University of Madras; 1940: Pp* 

64: Price Re. 1. 

This is a reprint, with some alterations, of articles publiAed 
in the Madras University Journal of July, 1939. Five commodities 
are dealt with, namely, rice, coconut, groundnut, sugarcane and 
pepper. . When the authors decided to reprint the material in 
bulletin form, it would have been better to include a few other 
important crops like cotton and jo war. Even with regard to the 
crops handled, it is entirely an intramural study; based on some 
tables from the League of Nations, some of the commodity in- 
vestigations like Patel’s “coconut” and the Tariff Board’s “sugar”, 
and some periodicals like the Indian Trade Journal and the Review 
of the Trade of India, Although the title of the publication gives 
1938 as the last year included in ihe work, many of the tables stop 
short of earlier years — from 1931 to 1937. In some of the dis- 
cussions, later reports have not been used while earlier reports are 
referred to generously. For example, many of the observations 
made on the basis of the Sugar Reports by the Tariff Board would 
have been more valuable and more up to date if they had been 
based on the series of later reports on sugail by the Director, The 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. 

The tables compiled and reprinted serve a very useful pur- 
pose in showing the reader how, in the course of decades, Indian 
money utterly lacked in the fundamental connotation of a good 
currency, namely, stabilitv of value. For instance, over ten 
million acres are under rice in Madras, about five million tons of 
rice are produced annually, the life and prosperity of the culti- 
vator is so vitally related to the price of rice although it is mainly 
a food crop (and not a cash crop). Rut, the index number of 
the price of rice, taking the post-war triennium 1918 — 1920 as 
the base, was at 73 in 1913-14, 112 in 1919-20, 61 in 1930-31, 
40 in 1933-34, and 50 in 1938-39. As all know, the behaviour of 
rice is not exceptional but only indicative of the general rule. 

The I^eague of Nations Tables showing production in differ- 
ent countries of the world are highly useful in showing the reader 
that compared to countries like the U.S.A., Dutch East Indies, 
Philipines, Siam and Japan, the production per acre in India is 
generally incomparably low. We have an LC.A.R. of dimensions 
not known in any of those countries — so far as research is concern- 
ed — but results are lacking. Some little improvement during the 
last decade would have been there perhaps even without the I.C.A.R. 
and it is high time that the LC.A.R. devotes more attention to 
the commercial side of the problem and helps the average culti- 
vator in growing more and growing better. 

S. Kesava Iyengar. 
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Agricultural Statistics of the (British) Punjab, 1937-38, 
}>eing the second Supplement to ‘'Agricultural Statistics of 
the Punjab, 1901-2 to 1935-36”, Publication No. 52 of the 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry : compiled by Gulshan 
Rai, B.Com, : 1939. 15 pp. : Price As. 4. 

This publication comprises 65 tables of which five are new 
ones. These new ones deal respectively with disbursements, collec- 
tions and outstandings of principal under the Land Improvement 
Loans and Agriculturists Loans Acts from 1901-2, the Punjab 
budget estimates for 1939-40 with actuals for 1937-38 and 
revised estimates for 1938-39, the general incidence of water rates 
since 1924-25, and the gross expenditure, income and net expen- 
diture by the Punjab Government on the Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Deoartments since 1916-17. Supplement No. 1 
issued last year added new tables on population and the area and 
outturn of crops. The publication has been issued with a Pre- 
face by Mr. H. K. Madan who appears to have supervised the 
compilation. 

The tables are highly interesting, and the most prominent 
thought that occurs to one’s mind on glancing through the figures is 
why similar publications are not issued by all the other Provinces 
and major States in India. The .special value of this small publi- 
cation is that the story of the Punjab’s agricultural progress is» given 
in the short span of 15 pages for handy reference. The price of 
the volume has been kept very low, and one is bound? to envy the 
undergraduate of the Punjab who is able to know so much about 
his own Province so easily, so cheaply and so promptly. 

S. Kesava Iyengau. 


Hoponsia, or the Sexual and Economic Foundations of a New 
Society, by J. D, Unwin. Published by George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 194<0. Pp. 475. 21s. 

Hoponsia is an attempt on the part of late Mr. Unwin to 
indicate the conditions unoer which, according to the idea of the 
author, a really energetic society is likely to be evolved. The 
author has tried to establish that there is a very close connection 
between the degree of sexual restraint exercised by a community 
and the all-round energy displayed by it. From this he argues 
that if a community wishes to become energetic and to rise higher 
and higher in the scale of civilization, then it should adopt a 
deliberate programme of sex restraint. I must confess that from 
the data utilised by the author the conclusion arrived at by him 
does not seem to follow as explicitly as the author has taken f 
to be. This approach is certainly scientific but the conclusion 
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arrived at is very much of the same nature as time after time he 
characterises in others, to be “temperamental.’* 

In common with the studied practice of the British people, 
he has completely ignored India in this connection as if the his- 
tory and civilisation of the country had nothing to contribute to- 
wards the establishment of a relationship between sex restraint and 
energy. As pointed out by Hawle* in the Introduction, Unwin’s 
idea* if translated into practice would result in that four-fold 
division of society into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, 
which were the chief characteristic of the ancient Vedic Indian 
civilization with its four Ashramas and the very strict sex-restraint 
contemplated under the well-known Brahmacharya regulation^ 
both during pre-nuptial and post-nuptial periods. And there is 
ample evidence to indicate that so long as the people of India 
followed the system, the people were really energetic, and ever 
rising in the scale of civilization. When the restrictions were gone, 
degeneration set in and here we arc at the bottom of an aby?s — our 
present laughed at and our past ignored. But I am glad to note 
that Unwin did hit at a truth, ages ago realised and preatised in our 
country. 

The other salient feature of the Hoponsian society would be 
the absence of money and credit in their present form. To start 
with, Unwin makes a distinction between money and currency. 
Money according to him has only to function as common deno- 
minator of goods and services to be bought and sold in the society, 
and as such any n on-mathematical symbol and its multiples or sub- 
multiples could be adopted and utilised. Currency according to 
him is that which actually passes current from hand to hand in 
the settlement of transactions. For this he recommends cheijues as 
the ideal thing. The proposed guild of bankers will credit each 
individual with what each he or she is able to earn as also with 
eny credit that the guild may decide to advance in view of his or 
her normal productive capacity. Against this the individuals will 
go on drawing their cheques, and the process will continue. 
Private property there will be, but everything will extinguish after 
the death of the individual. No interest will be charged and none 
paid. If one wants a house or a machine the appropriate guilds 
will supply him with the commodities and the guild of bankers 
with the cash to pay for them, and then realise the sum without 
interest by instalments spread over the life-time of the comftio- 
dity supplied. After the loan is paid off the commo^ty will be 
d^troyed, if not naturally exhausted by itself and a new one 
supplied in its place by the appropriate guild. 

The society envisaged by Unwin certainly holds promise of 
being energetic and progressive and as if the realisation of its 
component parts is not based on any such radical change in the 
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human nature a& is pre-supposed by communism and other utopian 
programmes given to us by a host of thinkers, there are chances 
of its being realised in practice. W'e have no hesitation in saying 
that to us the scheme of things delineated by Unwin seems to be both 
sensible and practical and as such we recommend it very strongly 
for the serious consideration of our countrymen. 

B, G. B. 


Indian Economics, Vol. I, l>y G. B. Jathar and S. G. fieri, 1939, 

Oxford University Press. Pp. 514. Price Rs. 5. 

Indian Economics, by Professors Jathar and Beri is well 
known to students and teachers of Economics in this country. 
The two volumes in v/hich it appears are the best Uxt-books on 
the subject and are prescribed in the prospectuses of practically 
all universities in India particularly for the B.A. Examination. 
Both the volumes have gone through a number of editions since 
they were first published about 19!^ which shows alike that there 
is a keen demand for them and that the authors are anxious to 
keep them up-to-date. Tliis is the sLrth revised edition of Volume 1. 
In it the authors have l)rought facts and figures up-to-date, 
reviewed the situation in the light of the rural legislation and 
programmes in the various provinces and discussed the position 
and problems of the sugar industry as well as recent developments 
in the hydro-electric projects and irrigation. 

The students will find the volume a real help. 

G. D. K. 


Wh\t ls Whong With the Economic System? by A. W. Knight. 

Longmans. 1939. Pj). 179. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The individualist economic system ever since it came into 
being about the middle of the eighteenth century has been subject 
to periodic breakdowns. This book goes into the working of the 
system and seeks to answer the question, why do slumps occur? 
It also suggests a remedy for the disease. The author explains 
that slumps are inherent in the economic system itself and can* 
not be checked by ‘ short cuts to prosperity * like the manipula- 
tion of the volume of money and the rale of interest. The system 
itr guided by the profit motive. If it is to run smoothly without 
inflation or depression two things must balance, viz., (1) saving 
and investment and (2) production and consumption. When saving 
exceeds investment and consumption is less than production, 
trouble arises. As this is bound to happen periodically, slumps 
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must appear* Improvements in productive efficiency bring about 
increase of products. They will find a sale if pmr^sing 
power of the community rises. Tliis happens in the case of the 
few profit- receivers and not in the case of the majority. The 
motive to mastimize profits keeps ‘ costs * which are the incomes 
of the many, low. These, therefore, cannot consume the increased 
products. The })rofit-receivers’ help absorbs them for some time 
but there is a limit to their consumption. Satiation of their wants 
occprs at some point. The consumption thus falls short of pro- 
duction and further investment must stop which means that saving 
goes beyond investment. The system breaks: there is unemploy- 
ment and misery. The author says: — 

In the last analysis the system suffers its recurring break- 
downs because of lack of consumers — an ama 2 ing 
paradox in systems where millions of people are 
living at or near bare subsistence level. No system can 
continue, indefinitely, to pour continually iticreasing 
riches into the laps of a few. The millionaire can 
only wear one pair of trousers at a time; he has only 
one stomach — some of them do not appear even to 
have that! ” 

But can the disease be remedied? It can be if the profit 
motive is tackled and by no ‘ short cuts to prosperity.’ The tackl- 
ing of the profit motive involves economic planning whose guid- 
ing principles will be (1) the control of the volume of investment 
and (2) the control of income distribution. The author suggests 
the institution of a properly constituted Planning Commission 
which will be responsible for carrying out these two principles. 
He envisages a highly enlightened democracy that will see that 
the principles are actually and rightly carried out. The master 
control of that democracy will be the common good ’ — ^'each for 
all and all for each.’ 

The suggestion is excellent indeed. Only U appears to be 
Utopian. Of course if we can have a democracy of the type con- 
ceived. this sordid world of ours would become a heaven. 

The book affords interesting and cogent reading and is very 
clearly written. 


G. D. K. 
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Walter Bagehot. By William Irvine. Longmans Green and Co., 
Ltd. 1939. Pp. 303. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contains fourteen chapters. The first four give a 
life-sketch of Walter Bagehot and the rest are concerned with him 
as a thinker, writer and critic. They explain his views on litera- 
ture, politics, economics and religion. The views are gathered 
from bis literary, biographical and religious essays and the longer 
works like The English Constitidion^ Physics and Politics and 
Lombard Street, 

Bagehot was an active and thoughtful Victorian. His career, 
as well as his writings,” the author tells us, “ was dominated by 
the concept of a life that should be practical without being 
worldly or sordid, religious without being narrow or visionary, and 
without being superficial — many-sided, rich and human.” 

As an economist Bagehot was an outstanding figure. His 
Lombard Street received high praise at the hands of W. S. Jevons, 
a contemporary economist who wrote “So far as I am able to 
judge it is by far the best account which we have of the working 
of our banking system.” Tliroughout the latter part of his life 
the Ministers and permanent heads of departments consulted him 
so much that he was called “a sort of supplementary Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Upon his death, Gladstone wrote: — 

“ During the time when I was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I had the advantage of frequent and free communica- 
tion with him on all matters of finance and currency. 
Nor have I in all my experience known any one from 
whom in this important province more was to be 
desired, or who was more free or genial in the com- 
munication of his large knowledge and matured reflec- 
tion.” 

The final estimate the author gives of Walter Bagehot is: 

“ Among nineteenth-century thinkers Bagehot was perhaps 
not one of the greatest, yet he was certainly one of the 
most universal. As a writer and thinker he did not 
enjoy the luxury of pre-eminent genius, but he possess- 
ed a breadth and balance which such genius frequently 
tacles. He included within himself much of the past 
and therefore much of the future. Image of various 
and widespread confusion, he applied with cool commo.i 
sense and keen penetration an ancient and profound 
philosophy to an immense variety of problems, both 
old and new.” 

The book presents an excellent biography of Bagehot and 
depicts clearly his views on various topics. It is a highly readable 
volume. 

G. D. K. 
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A Centuby of Social Thought. Duke University Press, Durham, 

North Carolina. Pp. 172. Pi ice $ 2 . 

This book presents a scries of lectures deiivefe4 at Duke 
Ui4versity in the year 1938<39 as part of the oentennial celebration 
vro^aanne of that institution. The University developed from 
Trinity College whose origins lie in 1838-39 and whose anniver- 
sary was solemnized last academic year. Tlie lectures were given 
by eminent men in various fields of thought, and discuss in a 
general way aspects of educational and cultural progress during 
the past one hundred years. Separately they arc, each one of 
them, a unit in itself but collectively they depict the simultaneous 
and co-ordinate development of a century in selected fields of 
learning. 

The lectures are given in number: They are (1) “An Evolv- 
ing Conception of General Education” by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
former Director of Education of the University of Chicago; (2) 
“ One Hundred Years of Economics ” by Harold G. Moulton, 
President of Brooklings Institution and Director of the Institute 
Economics. Washington; (3) “Religion in the Last Hundred 
Years by Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union Theological 
'^mmary of New York; (4) “Science and Belief’ by John C. 
Mernam, former President of Carnegie Institute; (5) “ Socio- 
cufmral Trends in Euro-American Culture during the last Hun- 
dred Years ” by Pitirhn Alexandrovitch Sorokin, Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Harvard University; (6) “ Plan and 
Perfomance” by Robert Moses. Park Commissioner for New 
York Ci^; and ( 7 ) “ American Juristic Thinking in the Twentieth 
Century by Roscoe Pound. Dean Emeritus of the Law School 
of Harvard University. 

The lectures are at once ponular and scientific, and thoroughly 
repay perusal. 

G. D. K. 


Discbiuinatinc Protection in India A Survey of the Tariff 

Since 1924, by B. N. Adarkar, M.A. (Cantab). 

An analysis of changes in the tariff since the inauguration of 
the policy of discriminating protection is published in “The 
History of the Indian Tariff: 1924—39” by Mr. B. N. Adarkar, 
iMued^ by the office of the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India. The analysis shows the great changes which have occur- 
red in recent years and gives the grounds therefor, A 'detailed 
analysis is presented of tariff changes for iron and steel 
cotton textile, .sericulture, bamboo, paper and pulp, matriu 
heavy dhemicals. gold thread and sugar industries. Ip each 
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case» the grounds an which protectian was granted and the 
main recommendations of the Tariff Boards which were appointed 
from lime to time have been explained* Moreover, an attempt has 
been made to explain the significance of every important tariff 
change and to answer all questions which arise from it regarding 
the scope of the protective tariff, the actual level of duties and 
the method of assessment. 

The survey also includes a discussion of the way in wluch 
the policy of Imperial Preference and the steps taken to regulate 
the Indo-Japanese trade have affected the structure of the Indian 
tariff. The main principles which were observed in determining 
the scope of the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies are explained. 

B. G. B, 


The Economics of a Declining Population, by W. B. Reddaway. 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, pp. 270. 8s. 6d. net. 

It is rather unfortunate that Mr. Reddaway^s book has been 
published at the present juncture. While discussing problems of 
public finance in chapter 9 of this book the author comments that 
a major war will make our whole discussion of public finance 
(if not the whole of this book) virtually irrelevantr But, to 
quote his own words again, it is a book which seeks to look 
farther ahead than the next international crisis.’* Now that the 
crisis of which he speaks has developed into a major war, the book 
will not attract the attention it deserves, while a good deal of 
^vhat he says has already become irrelevant. Nevertheless, as a 
discussion of Iong*range economic problems of a declining popu* 
lation, Mr. ReddawayV book has intrinsic merit and has more than 
passing interest. His scneral position and the analytical theorems, 
by which it is backed up, are of intrinsic interest. And as an 
essay in economic analysis, it will help students of population 
problems in India to understand the dynamics of an increasing 
population by a process of inverted reasoning. 

Mr. Reddaway begins by reviewing the population trend in 
Britain. He shows that although the decline in total numbers will 
not b^n immediately and will be small for a considerable number 
cf years, yet with present figures for mortality rates, ^ chMless 
marriages and non^marrtages, a decline in population is inevitable, 
unless fertile marriages produce an average of nearly three 
childrai, which is impossible if a family of two continues to be 
typical. The changing age composition of the population clearly 
foreshadows the impending change, and the public is asked to 
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face the situation that the next generation will be 20 p. c, smaller 
than, the present one* Mr. Ueddaway is, however, not an alarmist. 
For one thing, he maintains that ‘"the economic importance of 
population changes is often grossly exaggerated.^* For another, 
he believes that greater welfare per head of population can be 
secured in the face of declining population provided the economic 
system is consciously adjusted to the requirements of a declining 
population. The greater part of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the nature and process of such dynamic adjustment. This is 
an excursion into the region of guess-work and probabilities, but 
the author’s careful analysis has yielded convincing conclusions, 
a few important aspects of which may be summarised as follows. 

Mr. Rcddaway first estimates the effects of declining numbers 
on ‘‘ particular ” and “ general ” employment. In a country in 
which population has been increasing fast the re-adjustment of 
workers to industry caused by shifts in relative demand in different 
industries is a comparatively easy and less painful process, 
since such adjustment can be brought about through a diversion 
of workers to the expanding industries without there being an 
absolute decline of numbers in the contracting industries. But 
when population is stationary or is derlining such re-adjustment 
will cause a considerable absolute decline of employment in 
contracting industries. Moreover, the shifts of demand are likely 
to be more numerous, because the average real income per head 
being higher, people will spend a larger proportion of their 
income on semi-luxuries and luxuries, in regard to which con- 
sumers’ preference will change in a fitful and unpredictable 
manner. Since a declining population increases the risks of over- 
capacity especially as demand may always recede, both employers 
and workers will combine to make the economic system rigid and 
less amenable to adjustments. Hence, Mr. Reddawav is convinc- 
ed that special measures are necessary to smooth the process of 
economic adjustment. 

The author realizes, however, that the crux of the problem 
that he is studying is the probable effect of a declining population 
upon ‘ general ’ employment. The analytical tool used by him 
in handling this problem is the Keynesian theory of the trade 
cycle* He explains that as the national income increases, so does 
the gap between income and expenditure on consumption goods. 
“ The production of capital goods generates incomes without 
adding to the supply of goods to be bought out of those incomes.” 
Hence, it is the level of capital outlay which supplies the stimulus 
to economic expansion which in its turn determines the level of 
general employment. Mr, Reddaway tries to estimate the effect 
of declining numbers upon the level of capital outlay. “ There is 
no theoretical impossibility,” he says, a^ut the maintenance of 
the level of capital outlay, especially if we visualize a great wave 
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of inventions; but tbe probabilities are all against it, unless con* 
scions measures are taken to secure it/’ One important factor that 
he emphasises is that owing to tbe fickleness oi demand the risk 
of over-capacity (when demand recedes) will greatly discourage 
capital outlay. The author discusses next the deliberate and 
planned measures necessary either to stimulate outlay and thus 
start tbe cumulative process of expansion, or to increase con- 
sumption directly and to raise capital outlay only as a secondary 
effect. 

Mr. Reddaway next reviews the position as regards the size 
of the national income. From the point of view of the income 
received, the output per employed person will be higher, the larger 
the amount of capital per head. Now, “the absence of popula- 
tion increase mtist mean a more rapid rise in capital per head,” 
unless the supply of additional capital falls too much. The 
author thinks that the supply of additional capital will not, if 
at all, fall much. (It is assumed that general employment will 
be maintained at^ a satisfactory level.) From the point of view 
of the income received, the average amount of capital owned by 
each person will be higher in future than in the past. Rut it may 
be argued that a declining population will deprive the economic 
system of the advantages of large-scale production. The author 
thinks that the situation can be met by reducing the number of 
companies rather than by reducing their size, in any case, this 
contingency will not arise when the population is stationary; even 
when it is declining the expanding market for luxuries will offset 
the effect of any contraction in the market for necessaries. 

As regards the distribution of the national income, the author 
argues that the return per unit of capital must fall leading to a 
rise in the rate of wages. The simplicity of this theoretical deduc- 
tion is. however, discounted by the fact that “ the return on old 
capital in other industries will not be affected (except possibly 
indirectly), unless some of the savings are directed into them too.” 
This he thinks improbable, because owing to absence of free com- 
petition and general uncertainty, the new capital will not be suitab- 
ly distributed between all possible uses as required by economic 
theory. Moreover, the general fall in the rate of profit will sti- 
mulate research and inventions designed to substitute capital for 
labour. But the benefits of technical progress will raise, as in 
the past, the real value of all incomes. As regards class distri- 
bution, Mr. Reddaway makes the guarded statement that “ the 
division of fortunes amongst fewer heirs may accentuate the in- 
fluence of inherited wealth.” 

Next we have two chapters dealing with the effect of a 
declining population on public finance. A declining popula- 
tion would mean an increase in the bill for pensions, while at the 
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Bam tittle it would raise the yield of death^utie^ Mr. Reddaway 
thniks that the increased pension charges including the war pen* 
sitma will off«eet the increased yield of death-duties, “ with death- 
duties if anything having the advantage.” As regards education* 
frctttt the budgetary point of view the smaller number of children 
would not be an adequate setoff to the increased number of old 
people. As regards public debt, ** an annual rise of one per 
cent in average incomes would just prevent the burden of debt 
front increasing if population were declining by one per cent 
annum.” An interesting point which the author makes in this 
connection is that an average rise of prices (through currency 
management) to the extent of one per cent per annum will do a 
great deal to reduce the debt burden. But his optimism is shaken 
when he thinks of the difficulty of avoiding slumps and wars, the 
cost of defence services, the increasing burden of maintaining the 
existing standard of social services and the pressure for improved 
standards in these services. 

What will happen to Britain’s international trade? The in- 
crease in the average real income per head of population will 
mean more trade, but it will represent a smaller proportion of its 
total economic activity, because the proportion of people engaged in 
services will increase, and “services arc almost necessarily an 
internal affair.” The total gain derived from foreign trade will 
be smaller, but since the need for imports would be smaller the 
terms of trade will be favourable. Moreover, with the cumulative 
growth of restrictionism in the shape of international trade, the 
problem of finding export markets will not trouble the British 
people any longer. 

The potentially favourable economic outlook that emerges 
from Mr. Reddaway’s book is based upon the fundamental assmup- 
tion that the “ nation must become better at tadcling the essen- 
tially man-made^ problem of general unemployment.” But when 
one comes to think of it and of the “ major war ” that has domi- 
nated the economic scene the prospect is hardly re-assuring except 
to those who believe in the triumph of reason. 


B. N. Gancuu. 


A Study of Indian Economics, by Pramathanath Banerjca. 5th 
edition. Macmillan & Co., London, 1940, pp. 395. Price 
10s. net. 

In this the 5th edition of Dr. Banerjea^s well-known book, 
the author has taken the opportunity to recast the text in many 
places, introduce much addhional matter and bring facts and 
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figures up-io*date. The style is simple and without any frills, and 
tte exposition is remarkably lucid. Sometimes, one feels that 
space has been needlessly wasted in discussing general principles 
of Economics, a working knowledge of which is best taken for 
granted in a book dealing with Indian economic problems. Occa- 
lionally also one cannot help feeling that the attitude of strict 
impartiality and passionless poise is a little overdone lending 
insipidity to the treatment of some of the controversial problems 
in Indian Economics. However, the book is admirably planned 
and in less than 400 pages manages to give an excellent general 
idea of the whole subject. 


G. B. Jathar, 


Monetary Equilibrium, by Gunnar Myrdal. William Houge and 

Co., Ltd.. London. 1939, Pp. 214. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a translation of the German edition which was 
itself a translation of the Swedish text of 1931. The popularity 
of the book can well be judged from its production in three Ian* 
guages during the course of eight years. The important position 
that Prof. Myrdal occupies in the University of Stockholm as an 
authority on monetary problems, gives to this book a prima facie 
value. Coming as it does from the home of Wicksell, who was 
perhaps the first economist to approach monetary problems from 
a new theoretical angle, it gives us a very intimate knowledge of 
the conception of monetary equilibrium. Vet the title of the book 
is in one sense misleading. We do not find in it as we are naturally 
led to expect from the title, a systematic exposition of the con* 
tents and implications of the concept of monetary equilibrium; we 
find instead a criticism of WickselPs ideas woven round the 
theory of Monetary Equilibrium. The result is that the question, — 
What is, after all, monetary equilibrium? — ^remains unanswered, 
save in a very indirect manner. A majority of readers, the 
reviewer is sure, will wonder whether Monetary Equilibrium re- 
quires that chansres in money should merely interpret changes in 
the behaviour of men in their attitude towards the non-monctary 
fields of life and whether that means that money should abstain 
from changing whru there is no change elsewhere and abstain 
from remaining unchanged when there are changes el^^ewherc. 
An average reader is sure to ask. What then is non*monetary equi- 
librium? Does it signify a state in which factors other than 
money either remain constant or change harmoniously with 
changes in the monetary fields? Some light is no doubt thrown on 
these questions, but it is finally the reader himself who will havq 
to answer all these epestions, 
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However, the method adopted by Myrdal has some advan- 
tages* In his own words, “ Tim reasons for choosing this imma* 
nent method for the analysis and for presenting my own results 
as a development of Wicksell’s theory instead of ^ arranging ^ my 
exposition more directly and systematically according to positive 
theoretical principles, are, first, my belief that particularly in the 
present state of economic theory we should clearly trace the 
lines of tradition from the older generations of economists in 
order to prevent our literature from falling any more than neces- 
sary into Babylonic barbarism. I hope that this mode of re- 
presentation will prove to have the advantage for the foreign 
reader that I shall be able to demonstrate Wickseirs thought more 
clearly than was possible in the brief survey . . . even if my own 
positive analysis can be less easily understood than otherwise.’’ 

The book contains chapters on Wicksell’s Statement of the 
Problem of Monetary Theory, The Concept of Monetary Equili- 
brium, Conditions of Monetary Equilibrium (three chapters), The 
Indifference Field of Monetary Equilibrium, Monetary Equilibrium 
as a Norm and Methods of Monetary Analysis, with, as usual, one 
chapter on Introduction. 

The criticism of WicLsell’s ideas or rather the criticism of 
their exposition is to be found mosty in the three chapters on the 
conditions of Monetary Equilibrium and one on the Indifference 
Field of Monetary Equilibrium. 

The sum and substance of the criticism of the second condi- 
tions of Monetary Equilibrium of Wicksell is that saving should be 
equal to value investment, that is, it should be equal to value of 
real investment plus depreciation minus appreciation. This may 
technically be a just criticism, hut one is likely to wonder whether 
after all Wicksell did not mean to say the same thing if he did 
not actually say it! 

The criticism of the third condition of Stability of the Price 
Level is an old one. We know how Wicksell was criticised by 
Davidson on this point and how he almost accepted that criti- 
cism. No economist to-day believes in the stability of the price 
level as a necessaiy condition of equilibrium. Wicksell’s blunder 
lay in thinking that since in disequilibrium the price level is 
changing, so in equilibrium it should be stable. Under certain 
conditions, however, stability of the price level can become a 
necessary causal factor for Monetary Equilibrium. Whether 
those conditions are implied in the consideration of Monetary 
Equilibrium, depends on what precisely is meant by Monetary 
Equilibrium. One thing is certain; that stability of the price 
level is not a necessary condition of equilibrium. Whether we 
C^n say the sam^ thing with regard to Monetary Equilibrium, 
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depends on the clarification of certain ideas relevant to the con* 
ception of Monetary Equilibrium. 

The chapter on the Indffercnce Field of Monetary Equilibrium 
is a diflkult one for an average reader. It is pointed out there 
how there are many rates of interest with a number of combina- 
tions of them. More than one combination may create equilibrium 
situation. In other words, a change in rates may be effected in 
such a way as to leave the Monetary Equilibrium situation un- 
affected. 

The chapter on Monetary Equilibrium as a Nora is a stimu* 
lating reading. Various possible norms are considered besides 
those of Monetary Equilibrium, It is admitted that monetary 
manipulation cannot succeed in completely eliminating business 
cycles. Moie was Wicksell one of those, as is pointed out in the 
footnote on page 181, "‘who wished to reduce business cycle to 
purely monetary phenomena, which (as! .) might have been sug* 
gested by the Monetary Theory which he built up. The monetary 
and credit relations only give the cycles their acumination as he 
alwa>s emphasised.” 

The first two chapters of the book are quite good. They in- 
dicate the importance of monetary theory in the study of the theory 
of value. In orthodox economics, the monetary and price theories 
remained unlinked. There the problems are those of relative 
prices, with money considered as having no independent value. 
Value of things could therefore be studied without considering the 
influence of monetary phenomena. Thus, in the earlier theory one 
equation is found missing . , . one by v^hich relative prices could 
1)6 converted into absolute (money) prices. The traditional mone- 
tary theory that attempts to fill the gap is the quantity theory of 
money. But it fails to effect a proper integration of the mone- 
tary and price theories. The quantity theory does not supply the 
multiplicative factor. Thus, general over- or under-production 
are phenomena which the more orthodox classical theories could 
not explain. For, the demand for one commodity, was for them, 
only another expression for the supply of another commodity or 
commodities. It was Wicksell who made the first systematic at- 
tempt at a proper integration of the monetary theories with the 
general theory. 

Prof. Myrdal’s book is more for teachers than for students. 
It is not always easy to keep the central theme in mindi while one 
is going through the various, apparently unconnected, sub-divisions 
of a chapter. 


P. 16 


J. K. Mehta. 
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PART III 


THE ROLE OF NATIONAL WAGE AND INCOME 
STRUCTURES IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

BY 

J. S. Raj, M*Sc. Econ. (London), 

University College, Rangoon, 

In the theory of international trade, a familiar technique 
has been evolved for dealing with real ratios of ex- 
change. In this field, the work of Torrens', Ricardo," J. S. 
Mill,'* Marshall^ and Pareto^* is too well-known to need em- 
phasis. It is the aim of this paper to show that in order to 
translate the real exchanges postulated by these authors in- 
to reality, certain conditions as to the relative wage and 
income-structures of the participating countries have to b<^ 
fulfilled. 


I 

It will be recalled that in his analysis of inlernalional 
trade, Ricardo assumed two countries, England and Portugal, 

^ The Economists Refuted^ 1808. 

- Principles of Political Economy and Ta/ration, (diapter VII. 
Principles, iii, 1848. 

^ The Pure Theory of Foreign Trade (1870). 

^ Cours d'' Economic Politique ( 1896). 
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the latter of which had an absolute advantage in the 
production of both cloth and wine, being able to produce 
them with 90 and 80 hours of labour respectively per unit, 
as against England’s 100 and 120 hours respectively per 
unit. If no international trade took place, England Would 
have a domestic exchange ratio of 1 wine unit = ;l‘2 cloth 
units. Portugal would have a domestic exchange ratio of 
1 wine unit=0‘88 cloth units. If international trade took 
place, any ratio between }‘2 and 0‘88 units of cloth per 1 
unit of wine would benefit both countries. Suppose the 
ratio 1 wine unit = 1 cloth unit is established. England gets 
one unit of wine with a less sacrifice of cloth than she would 
have had to incur, if she had attempted the domestic pro- 
duction of wine. Portugal gets one unit of cloth with less 
sacrifice for wine than she would have had to incur, if she 
had attempted the domestic production of cloth. There is 
thus a saving of labour in both countries, and both countries 
gain. 

Let us pul these conditions into convenient symbols and 
write ; 

Cc for Cost in Labour Units of Cloth in England. 

Cw „ ,, Wine in England. 

Kc „ „ Cloth in Portugal. 

Kw „ „ Wine in Portugal. 

Qc for Quantity of Cloth exported from' England and 

Qw for Quantity of Wine exported from Portugal. 

Now it is clearly profitable for England to exchange 
cloth against wine so long as the potential total cost of pro- 
ducing the amount of wine she requires, say Qw units, is 
greater than the total cost of producing Qc, the number of 
units of cloth that Portugal requires in order to part with 
Qw units of wine. 

Hence the condition Cw Qw^Cc Qc is the profitability 
condition for England. 

Similarly KwQw<CKcQc is the profitability condition 
for Portugal. 

Dividing the first inequality by Cc and the second by 
Kc we gel 
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Cw 

Cc Qw>Qc as the profitability condition for En^and. 
Kw 

Kw<[Qc as the profitability condition for Portugal. 


1 Cw Kw 
, Kc .Kw,Kc 

by ci 


In other words, it is enough for profitable exchange 
Multiplying this inequality on both sides 

That is to say, Portugal can 

produce wine with less labour as compared with England, 

than she can produce cloth. Similarly, since 

England can produce cloth with less labour as compared to 
Portugal, than she can produce wine. So each country ex- 
ports the commodity in which it has the comparative advant- 
age. 


In order that this mutually advantageous trade should 
take place, however, certain other conditions have to be ful- 
filled. The proximate cause of importing a good is always 
that its cost in money is less than that of the same type of 
good produced at home. 

Let us for the moment assume a homogeneous gold cur- 
rency in both countries. Let us assume further that We 
is the wage-rate, in gold units per hour, in England, and 
that Wp is the wage-rate, in gold units per hour, in 
Portugal. 

In that case, the Englishman will import wine only 
when the money cost of one unit of wine produced in Portu- 
gal, Kw Wp, is less than the potential money cost of one unit 
of wine produced in England, Cw We. Similarly the Portu- 
guese will import cloth only when the money cost of one 
unit of cloth produced in England, CcWe, is less than the 
potential money cost of one unit of cloth produced in Portu- 
gal, KcWp. So we get two further conditions in order that 
the real exchanges postulated by the theory of comparative 
costs may be translated into practice through the monetary 
mechanism. These are 


KwWp<CCwWe, and 
KcWp>CcWe. 
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Dividing the first inequality by Cw and the second by 
Cc we get 


Kw 

Cw 

Kc 

(> 


Wp<!We, and 
Wp>We. 


• In other words the English wage is a proportion of the 
Portuguese wage. This proportion lies between an upper 

limit of ^ and a lower limit of ■ Since in our case 
Cc i w 

both Kw and Kc were smaller than Cw and Cc respectively, 
the proportion is less than unity, and the English wage must 
be lower than the Portuguese wage. If Portugal complains 
that she is being invaded by the products of a race of 
‘sweated’ labourers, and proceeds to erect tariffs against 
this ‘unfair’ competition, she is merely relapsing into the 
state of affairs before international trade, and loses the 
advantage of getting cloth from England with less sacrifice 
than she would have had to incur by diverting domestic re- 
sources from wine to cloth. 

One more condition has still to be fulfilled, before we 
can regard the trade as being in equilibrium, even in our 
simplified model. This is Mill’s equation of reciprocal 
demand, which is simply the condition that in equilibrium 
the value of exports must equal the value of imports. In 
our notation this would appear as the condition 
QcCcWe = QwKwWp. 

It is obvious therefore that 


Our simplified model, then, yields us the following 
propositions : 

1. Each country must have a comparative advant- 

age in respect of the commodity it exports. ’ 

2. The ratio of exchange between the two commo- 

dities must lie between the limits set by their 
ratios of costs with respect to each country. 
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3. The wages in the country with the higher abso- 
lute cost-constellation must be lower than in 
the other country. 

ITiese conditions might be clearly illustrated by means 
of a slight extension of Ricardo’s numerical example: 

Table 1 


Country 

Commodity 

Q 

o 

Si 

& 

c 

GO 

c 

a 

Q 

t; 

o 

a 

W 

*1'^ 

o 

o. 

M 

W 

cu 

^ cu 



ct 

•1 

s 

D 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

6 

7 

England ... 

Cloth ... 

100 

0 84 

84 

100 

8400 

England ... 

Wine 

120 

0'84 

100*8 

• • • 

... 

Portugal ... 

Cloth 

00 

1-00 

90 



Portugal • . 

Wine 

80 

roo 

80 

105 

8400 


[Note: (1), (2) and (3) Assumed. 

(4) The Portuguese wage is assumed. The English wage is 

calculated from the equation Wc=r Wp. 

(5) 3x4. 

(6) Assumed in such a way as to lie within the limits of pro* 
litable exchange. 

(7) 5x6.] 

Thus English cloth costs less money than Portuguese 
cloth, and Portuguese wine costs less money than English 
wine, in order that this condition may be fulfilled, the 
English money wage is at a lower level than the Portuguese 
money wage. Since the prices of goods are the same in 
Iroth countries, the English real wage must also be lower 
than the Portuguese real wage. 

It is clear that the above result has been achieved by 
drastic simplifying assumptions. These assumptions may 
be summari7.ed as follows: 

1. Only two goods. 

2. Constant labour costs. 
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3. No other costs except labour costs. 

4. No transport costs or other items entering into the 

Balance of Payments. 

5. A homogeneous currency system. 

6. Only two countries. It is now our task to re* 

move these assumptions one by one. 


II 


IS 


that 


We have seen in Section I that the condition of trade 
• If we have a number of commodities 

Kc Kw 

entering into the trade between the two countries we can 
arrange their relative cost ratios on the same type model 
Cc ^Cw 
Kc. kw‘ 

For example, let us assume that six commodities, 
A, B, C, W, X and Y enter into the trade between the two 
countries, and that we know the cost data in the two coun- 
tries to be the following: 


Table 2 


Commodity 

A 

B 

C 

w 

X 

Y 

Lab. Cost in Eng. 

. 120 

105 

100 

120 

100 

120 

Lab. Cost in Por. 

. 90 

85 

90 

80 

60 

60 


Using C to denote cost-data in England, the subscripts 
standing for the commodities, and K to denote cost-data in 
Portugal, the subscripts denoting commodities, one can see 
that 


X 


Cc 

Kc 


Kb Ka Kw kx Ky 


In other words, England has a comparative advantage 
in C over all other commodities. It is quite conceivable that 
she exports just this one product, importing all the rest. 
This state of affairs could be maintained only if there were 
such a great demand for C on the part of Portugal that it 
counterbalanced the demand of England for all the other 
commodities. What concerns us most, however, is the fact 
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that England cannot export a commodity in which she has a 
lesser comparative advantage than in a commodity which she 
imports. That is to say, England cannot simultaneously 
export A and import B, since in the latter she has a better 
comparative advantage than in the former. 

We can think of England as starting the production of 
C. She produces as much of C as Portugal will take, in 
addition to her own domestic requirements. Portugal gives 
in return the commodity for which she has the highest com- 
parative advantage, viz., Y. A ratio of exchange is estab- 
lished between A and Y, on the principles explained in 
Section I. Neither country, however, can subsist on C and 
Y alone. So each diverts resources to the other commodi- 
ties. 

Evidently the quantities of C and Y traded between 
the two countries will now fall. 

England finds that instead of producing both B and X 
it is to her advantage to exchange B against X with Portu- 
gal. Portugal also finds it advantageous to reciprocate. 

In this way we can “pair off” export and import goods. 
A is exchanged against Y, B against X, and C against W. 
In each case, of course, the conditions as to the ratios of 
exchange laid down in Section I must be fulfilled. 

Let us construct a hypothetical table which fulfils all 
these conditions as to the ratios of exchange: 




Table 3 


Oommodity 

Labour 
Cost in 
Eng. 

Labour 
Cost in 
Port. 

Quantity 
Exports Eng. 
to Por. 

Quantity 
Exports Por. 
to Eng. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

A 

120 

90 

100 

. , . 

B 

105 

85 

100 

, , , 

C 

100 

90 

100 

• • * 

W 

120 

80 

, , . 

104 

X 

100 

60 

. . . 

110 


120 

60 

... 

123 

. . . * 1 


f Note - : If England exports A and imports Y, the international 
ratio of exchange has to lie between the limits of 1 A -- 1 Y ( the 
English domestic ratio of exchange) and 1 A = 1'5 Y iihe Portuguese 
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domestic ratio of exchange. Oiir assumed internari<»iial ratio of 
exchange, lOOA : 123Y, lies between these limits. Similarly for 
the other “pairs” of commodities.] 

What will be the equilibrium ratio of English to Portu- 
guese wages per hour? 

Mill’s equation of reciprocal demand gives us the 
condition that the value of exports must equal the value of 
imports. The money price of a good is its labour cost 
multiplied by the hourly wage. The value of total exports 
of one good is its money price per unit multiplied by the 
quantity exported. If we write Qa, Qb, Qc, for llie cfuanti- 
ties of A, B and C exported from England, and Qw, Qx, Qy 
for the quantities of W, X and Y exported from Portugal, 
we get the following expression for Mill’s equation: 


CcWeQc+CbWeQb fCaWeQa =■ KwWpQw+KxWpQx 

-]-KyWpQy. 

Hence. 


We = Wp ( 


KwQw KxQx 
CcQc CbQb 


KyQy \ 
OaQa / 


Substituting in our numerical example above, we find 

that We = Wp ( • Hence We : Wp : : 223 : 325. 

If we assume that We=2'23 gold units and Wp = 325 
gold units, we get the following tables: 


Table 4 


The Position in England 


Commodity 

Labour 

Cost 

Money 

Wage 

Money 
Cost per 
Unit 

Units Value 

Exported Exported 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

A 

120 

2'23 

2676 

100 

26760 

B 

10.5 

2‘23 

23415 

100 

23415 

C 

100 

2-23 

223 

100 

22300 

W 

120 

223 

267‘6 

• . . 


X 

100 

2’23 

223 

... 

• •• 

Y 

120 

2 23 

267-6 

• « • 




Total Value of Exports 

72475 
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Table 5 

The Position in Portugal 


Commodity 

Labour 

Cost 

Money 

Wage 

Money 
Cost per 
Unit 

Units 

Exported 

Value 

Exported 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

90 

3'25 

2925 

••• 

• •• 

B 

85 

3*25 

276-25 

... 


C 

90 

3'25 

292*5 

... 

• ■ • 

W 

80 

3-25 

26Q 

104 

27040 

X 

60 

3-25 

195 

110 

21450 

Y 

60 

3‘25 

195 

123 

23985 


Total Value of Exports ... 72475 


\Noet: (11, (2) and (3) Assumed. 

(4) 2x3. 

(5) Assumed, see Table 3. 

(6) 4x5.] 

As the English Wage 

— P t W / ^ Costs X Quant Port. Exports \, 

-rort. wage ^ 2 Costs x Quant Eng. Exports / 

wages in England can be raised if, ceteris paribus, (a) Portu- 
guese export quantities are increased, (b) Portuguese abso- 
lute costs rise, (c) Absolute costs in England fall, (d) 
English export quantities decrease. 

In other words, England can improve her wage struc- 
ture relatively to Portugal, only if her cost structure falls 
absolutely (Or if the Portuguese cost structure rises abso- 
lutely) and if her terms of trade improve. The first possibi- 
lity is excluded by our assumption of constant cost. ITie 
second is strictly limited by the area of profitable bargains.® 

® It will be noticed that the coefficient by which the Portugue^ 
wage has to be multiplied in order to yield the English wage will 
be less than unity, if all Portuguese costs are lower absolutely 

F. 2 
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in 


So far we have worked with the assumption that cons- 
twit labour costs obtain in both countries. We have now to 
jettison this somewhat unrealistic assumption. 

Under our assumption of constant costs we saw how 
the condition of profitability for both countries is fulfilled 

wh^ ^ • We have seen that under these conditions, 

England will divert resources to cloth, and Portugal to 
wine. If we assume increasing costs, what happens? 

It is obvious that as England produces more and more 
cloth, the marginal cost of cloth will rise. In other words, 
Cc will rise. At the same time, as she contracts the output 
of wine, Cw will decrease. Similarly, as Portugal diverts 
resources to wine, Kw will rise, and Kc will fall. 


Therefore the difference between and is being 
reduced from four different directions. Sooner or later the 


two quantities will become equal. The range within which 
the ratio of profitable bargains can lie is gradually reduced 
until it becomes zero. 


Let us try a controlled experiment. We will keep the 
first cost ratios as postulated by Ricardo, and the rest of the 


than English costs. For if A is to be exported from England, and 
Y imported in return. 

CaWe<KaWp, and 
CyWe>KyWp. 

Hence, ^ Wp<We<§- Wp. 

Hence, if Ky<Cy and Ka<Ca, the coefficient by which Wp has 
to be niultipied in order to yield We lie belwesn limits which are 
both less than unity. 

Similar rea^ning will hold good for each ‘pair’ of import and 
export commodities. Generalizing, we may say that the money 
wage-structure — and the real-wage structure also, since the price- 
levels in both countries are the same in our example— will be 
lower in the country which is inefficient in the absolute sense in 
the production of all the commodities. There is the position of 
England in our illustration, 
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data as given in our Table 1. We will assume that the dif- 
ferences in the comparative cost ratios are wiped out in the 
way outlined above. We will further assume that the ratio 
of exchange is constant at I Cloth = 1 ’05 wine, although the 
quantities exchanged go on increasing. In that case, keep- 
ing the Portuguese wage constant at 100, we find that the 
English wage, as calculated by the equation in Section 1, 
takes up the successive values of 0.84, 0.8 and 0.76. 


Table 6 


1 

o 

Commodity u S' 

"2 0 

Labour Cost 
in Por. 

Wage in Eng. 

Wage in Por. 

Price in Eng. 

Price in Por. 

Quant. Export 
EtoP 

Quant. Export 
PtoE 

Value Exported 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 





Time A 





Cloth ... 

100 

00 

0-84 1-0 

84 

90 

100 

... 

8400 

Wine ... 

120 

80 

0-84 1*0 

100'8 

80 

... 

105 

8400 





Time B 




Cloth ... 

105 

87*5 0-8 I'O 

84 87*5 

1.50 

... 

12600 

Wine .. 

110 

80 

0-8 10 

88 

80 

... 

157 '5 

12600 





Time C 





Cloth ... 

112 

87 

0*76 ro 

8505 

87 

200 

... 

17010 

Wine ... 

108 

81 

076 10 

8208 

81 


210 

17010 


\Note’. (1) Assumed. 

(2) Assumed. In England the labour cost of cloth gradual- 
ly rises, and the labour cost of wine gradually falls. 

(3) Assumed. In Portugal the labour cost of cloth gradually 
falls, and the labour cost of wine gradually rises. 

(4) The English wage per hour, calcul^ed from the equation 
W©= ( ^^ )Wp, Wp being taken as 10. 
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(5) The Portuguese wage per hour, assumed. 

(6) 2x4. 

(7) 3x5. 

(8) and (9) Assumed. But a constant ratio of exchange of 
1 Cloth T05 Wine is postulated. 

’{10) 6x8 for exports from England, and 7x9 for exports 
from Portugal.] 

Here is a case in which there is a gradual expansion of 
production in the two countries of cloth and wine respect- 
ively, to the mutual benefit of both. Yet in order that the 
trade should be consistent with the monetary mechanism, 
the relative wage-rate in the country with the higher absolute 
cost levels (i.e., the relatively inefficient country) keeps on 
falling. It will also be noticed that the differences between 
the money prices in the two countries of the same commodity 
are gradually wiped out. 

The situation is not materially altered if we imagine 
the two countries as trading a number of commodities. The 
marginal costs of the collection of export commodities keeps 
on rising, and the marginal costs of the collection of import 
commodities keeps on falling, in the two countries. We can 
‘pair off’ export and import commodities, as in Section II. 
In that case also, the English wage must keep on falling. 

IV 

The extension of our system to the case where there are 
other costs besides that of labour presents no great difficulty. 
International trade comes about, in tbe last analysis, be- 
cause of differences in natural endowments. On these 
natural differences are sui)erimposed certain acquired dif- 
ferences. For instance, as Portugal specializes in wine- 
production, her labour and capital become adapted to that 
activity, and her original absolute natural differences as 
compared with England are reinforced by such acquired 
differences. 

Instead of working with labour units, we have now to 
work with representative units of combinations of product- 
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ive factors, e.g. and acre of land combined with 100 hours 
of labour and either a plough or a loom. In that case, the 
foregoing conclusions as to wage-rates will apply to factor- 
incomes generally, and the country with lower costs of pro- 
duction will have higher factor-incomes, if the monetary 
mechanism is to function. As the comparative cost differ- 
ences are gradually evened out by specialization, the 
factor-incomes in the country with the higher costs will go 
on steadily falling, relatively to factor-incomes in the coun- 
try with lower costs in terms of our composite units of 
factors of production. 


V 

We are now in a position to deal with the question of 
transport costs, and other items in the balance of payments. 

Transport costs will, roughly speaking, vary with the 
quantities exported and imported. We have merely to handle 
them as an addition to costs, when determining the compara- 
tive cost ratios. They make no essential difference to the 
theory. 

As for the other items in the balance of payments, it is 
obvious that import excesses in them must be counter- 
balanced, at any rate in the long run, by corresponding ex- 
cesses in the export commodity balance. For instance, we 
may conceive of Portugal as importing wine-presses from 
England. This would be an export of real capital from 
England. To pay for this, Portugal must export more wine. 
We may here use the figures of Table 1. If Portugal im- 
ports 560 money units worth of machinery from England, 
she has to balance this debt, sooner or later, by exporting 7 
more units of wine, i.e., a total of 112 wine units. Viewed 
in real terms this merely means that Portugal, by giving up 
7 more units of wine to England, acquires machinery which 
she could have obtained through domestic production only 
by giving up the production of more than 7 units of wine. 
TTiis is the raison d'etre of all the other items of the balance 
of payments. The proper way to view international trade is 
as an exchange of goods and services. The items entering 
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into the trade may be capital goods, services of imported 
oflicials, services of hotel guides, or consumption goods. In 
each of these ‘goods’ there must be a difference of compara- 
tive cost, to make possible an international exchange. There 
is not the slightest need to draw a distinction between ‘Mer- 
chandise’ and ‘Other Items.’ 

' The analysis of Section II would then be applicable, but 
instead of confining our attention to cost conditions of con- 
sumption goods, we would try to widen the scope of our 
enquiry to include the cost of production of the services of 
officials, of capital-goods, etc. 


VI 

So far we have assumed a homogeneous currency 
system. What happens if we give up this assumption? 

We have to start with the simplified model of Table 1. 
We saw there how equilibrium in the balance of payments 
was attained with both exports and imports exactly equal to 
8400 money units, and how this situation necessitated that 
the English wage should be 084 per hour if the Portuguese 
wage level was I'O. 

Let us assume that the two currency systems are 
severed from each other, and that by inflationary methods, 
the wage structure in England is raised to 1 unit per hour 
in the depreciated currency, which we will call the £. Let 
us assume that Portugal also switches over to a paper cur- 
rency, but that she keeps her price structure stable in terms 
of her monetary unit, which we will call the Milreis. 

In that case, the price of one unit of cloth, in which Eng- 
land has the comparative advantage, will be £100. If 
Portugal wishes to import 100 units of cloth as before, she 
has to pay £10,000. In return she exports 105 imits of 
wine, costing altogether 8400 Milreis. 

It is obvious that on the foreign exchange market, 
£10,000 will have to be exchanged against 8400 Milreis, 
and that a ratio of exchange of £ 1 =0*84 Milreis will be 
established. At this exchange-rate, the cloth unit wUch 
costs £100 in England will only cost 84 Milreis in Portugal, 
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and we get the situation as depicted in the following 
tables : 


TABtE 7 


Country 

1 

England 

England 


Money-Cost ^ Value Exports 
9 £ M *-§ iS £ M 

I 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Cloth 100 1£ 100 84 100 10,000 8400 

Wine 120 1£ 120 100*8 



Table 8 

Portugal Cloth 90 IM 107 90 

Portugal Wine 80 IM 95 80 105 10,000 8400 

\Note: Table 7. 

(1), (2), (3) and (4) Assumed. 

(5) 3x4. 

(0) 5 converted into Milreis at the rate of exchange 1 -t 0 84 
Milreis. 

(7) Assumed. 

(8) 5x7. 

(9) 8 converted into Milreis at the assumed rate of exchange. 
Table 8 

(1) , (2), (3) and (4) Assumed. 

(5) 6 converted into is at rate of exchange 1£ 0 84 Milreis. 

(6) 3x4. 

(7) Assumed. 

(8) 9 converted into fs at the assumed rate of exchange. 

(9) 6x7.] 

In other words, although nominal wages are the same 
in both countries,, real wages are lower in England, since the 
price-level is higher iu England in terms of £s than in Por- 
tugal in terms of Milreis, 
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VII 

If we assume that one country is trading with a num- 
ber of countries, we can still work with our model, if 
we assume that it apportions its exports among its customers, 
and imports different products in return. 

We can now use the analysis of Section II, particularly 
Tables 4 and 5. In the case analyzed there, it is by no- 
means necessary for the balance of payments in respect of 
individual pairs of export and import commodities to be 
equal. Only the total of export and import values has to 
balance. 

Similarly, if we think of one country as trading collec- 
tions of commodities with different countries, it can have an 
adverse balance of payments with some ( imporfr^items 
export items) and a favourable balance of payments with 
others (export items]>import items). But the total of pay- 
ments in and payments out should be precisely equal. 

It is obvious that this complication by no means affects 
our conclusion that the income level of the country with ab- 
solutely unfavourable conditions of production should be 
lower, if the benefits of international trade are to be shared. 


VIII 

In all this there is nothing strange. International 
trade is rarely, if ever, carried on in terms of barter. We 
buy a foreigner’s good because it costs less in terms of our 
money than a similar good produced at home. If the for- 
eigner’s money and our money are the same, and if we are 
inefficient in the production of every good as compared with 
the foreigner, these differences will express themselves as 
a dearness of all our products as compared with his. If we 
allow the foreigner to come into our country, he may bring 
in capital or labour and cheapen the costs in our industries. 
If, however, we choose to shut out immigration and still want 
to derive the benefits of international trade, we have to re- 
duce our money-cost structure to an extent such that some 
at least of our products become worth the foreigner’s while 
to buy, for otherwise we cannot pay for what we buy 
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from him. If we insist on maintaining a hi^ nominal cost 
structure, in terms of some paper currency, our currmcy 
will depreciate so that our goods become cheaper in terms 
of the foreigner’s currency. International trade is, ulti- 
mately, an exchange of goods and services against goods and 
services, to the mutual benefit of all parties. If the process 
involves certain changes in relative national wage and in- 
come structures, that is no ground for complaining about 
them. They are merely part of the mechanism of interna- 
tional trade, an essential part, but merely a means to an 
end — the securing of the gains of international specialization. 



A SIMPLIFIED VERSION OF THE TRADE 
CYCLE THEORY— I 

BY 

B. N. Adarkar, M.A. (Cantab.) 

In the Treatise on Money the concept of income was so 
defined by Keynes as to exclude supernormal profits and 
losses. On that definition, saving could be said to differ 
from investment, the difference being measured exactly by 
the amount of profits or losses, as the case may be. Income 
is now defined as the net value of output, after deducting 
user cost. The gross value of the output is made up of 
factor cost plus user cost plus profit and the net value is 
made up of factor cost plus profit. We may consider the 
same thing from the side of expenditure. Aggregate income 
is necessarily equal to aggregate expenditure; tomorrow’s 
income will not be the same as today’s, unless tomorrow’s 
expenditure also is the same as today’s. Considered from 
the side of expenditure, the value of the output is the sum 
of the expenditure by consumers on consumption goods 
(Consumption) and that by entrepreneurs on capital goods 
(Investment). Any reduction in expenditure will therefore 
mean a reduction in the value of output and therefore in 
income, a reduction in expenditure by consumers (i.e., an 
increase in saving) curtailing the income of the entrepreneurs 
gnd a reduction in expenditure by entrepreneurs (i.e., a fall 

?50 
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in investment) curtailing the income of consumers. Thus 
we come hack to the proposition so cleverly enunciated by 
R(d)ertson^ that any “hitch<up” in the flow of purchasing 
power towards the purdiase of final output is a deflationary 
force. 

When income is defined as the net value of output, 
saving is necessarily equal to investment. Saving, which 
is the excess of income over consumption, is merely another 
aspect of investment which is the excess of the net value of 
total output over the net value of consumption goods. If 
consumers save more than before, the sellers of consumption 
goods receive less than before; the increased savings by one 
class is offset by losses incurred by another, and the total 
saving remains unchanged. 

In the Treatise the disparity between saving and invest- 
ment was made the “villain of the piece”; but now saving 
is equal to investment ex definitione. The former proposi- 
tion was based on the assumption that the decisions to save 
and the decisions to invest are largely taken by different 
individuals and are governed by entirely different considera- 
tions. This assumption however is still not denied; if so, 
that still indicates a potential source of disturbance. The 
amount of investment is governed by the “inducement to 
invest,” while the amount of saving by the “propensity to 
consume.” If these two, the inducement to invest and the 
propensity to consume, are not in equilibrium, there is a 
disturbance in the economic system. In other words, if at 
a certain level of income, the amount which entrepreneurs 
choose to invest is not equal to the amount which people 
would like to save out of that income, the level of income 
will be altered in such wise that the amount which people 
choose to save out of the changed income is equal to the 
amount which entrepreneurs choose to invest. The result is 
that while saving is always equal to investment, the 


^ Economic Journal, September, 1933. This proposition was 
further elucidated by Durbin in The Problem of Credit Policy- 

Cf. my aricle “The Price Level in a Progressive State”, Indian 
Journal of Economics, July, 1936. 
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equilibrium between the amount which people like to invest, 
as determined by the inducement to invest and the amount 
which people like to save, as determined by the propensity 
to consume, is brought about by a change in income. 

The question then arises by how much will the total 
income have to increase as a result of a given increase in 
investment? It is obvious from the above reasoning that 
there will be no equilibrium unless a sufficient amount of 
voluntary saving is called forth to balance the increase in 
investment. The question, therefore, resolves to how much 
the income will have to increase to provide the requisite 
amount of saving, and the answer obviously depends on how 
much is saved out of each unit of income. If we know the 
proportion of each unit of income which is saved, we can 
just divide the requisite amount of voluntary saving by the 
proportion and get the number of units that will be added 
to income in order to provide the required voluntary saving. 
If X units is the increase in investment, the voluntary saving 
required is x units. If the propensity to consume is such 
that one quarter of each unit is saved, the total income will 

have to increase by i.e., 4 x units to provide x units 

of voluntary saving. This 4 is called the Multiplier (k). 
It indicates the relation between net investment and total 
income. In the present example, the marginal propensity 
to consume is f and hence 1 — >| is the proportion of i^ach unit 


of income that is saved, and k = ; we can generalise 


by saying k 1 — marginal propensity to consume 

Or, alternatively, the marginal propensity to consume is 

equal to 1 — 


The multiplier shows us at once how the position will 
stand when the equilibrium is established; but it is of the 
utmost importance to know how the process works itself out 
from the point when the equilibrium is disturbed to the 
point when it is re-established. It may be convenient to 
illustrate it arithmetically. 
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180 
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At period to, there was perfect equilibrium, voluntary 
saving (III) being equal to voluntary net investment (VI). 
In ti, the equilibrium is disturbed, as a result of the 
entrepreneurs spending 10 more on investment (VI), say out 
of bank loans. As the consumer’s income at the jjeginning 
of the period (II) is unchanged at 100, the consumers plan 
to spend 90 on consumption (IV) and to save 10 (III), on 
the basis of the existing propensity to consume (90; 100). 
(It will be observed that throughout the process the propen- 
sity to consume is assumed to be unchanged.) The ratios of 
columns III to II and IV to II are throughout equal to 
10; 100 and 90; 100.^ The consumers’ plans with regard 
to consumption are always realised (V), but not their plans 
with regard to saving. The increased expenditure on invest- 
ment by entrepreneurs (VI) means either increased profits 


2 This assumption will be subsequently abandoned. See infra. 
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for producers of investment goods or increased disburse- 
ments to primary factors; in either case there is increased 
income (VIII) (increased expenditure necessarily involves 
increased income) and as consumption is unchanged at 90 
(V), saving, which is the difference between income and 
consumption, must increase by the amount by which income 
has -increased, i.e., by 10 (VII). Thus, there is uninten- 
tional saving of 10 and total saving of 20, which is equal 
to investment (VI). The new investment may have been 
originally “financed” by bank loans, but is immediately 
balanced by actual savings. In ta, income is higher (II) 
and hence, on the basis of the propensity to consume 
(90: 100), voluntary and actual expenditure on consump- 
tion goods (IV and V) is 99 (higher than the consumption 
expenditure in ti by 9) and though voluntary savings (III) 
are 11, actual savings (VII) are 20, the difference being due 
to unintentional saving of 9 representing the profits made by 
the sellers of consumption goods. Actual saving is equal 
to investment. Income has attained a higher level. At 
each successive stage the unintentional saving diminishes, 
in tn, when equilibrium is established, unintentional saving 
is zero and voluntary saving is equal to investment. The 
multiplier in to (VI/VIII) was 10, and hence an increase in 
investment by 10 leads to an increase in income by 10 x 
10=100 in ti. It will also be noticed that the adjustment 
of income to the increase in investment is brought about by 
an increase in consumption.® 

When the concept of the multiplier is defined and 
analysed in this way — ^wbich Keynes has not done in his 
book — several important aspects of it come immediately to 
light. — 

(1) The unintentional savings do appear to be a kind 
of “forced savings.” So, after all, Keynes was not right 

® The multiplier, therefore, presumes a high elasticity of 
supply of consumption goods (cf. Hicks, Economic Journal, 1936, 
p. 244). It also assumes away the differences between elasticities 
of supoly in consumption and investment industries. If the differ- 
ences are great, the investment multiplier will not have the same 
value as the employment multiplier. Cf. Keynes, General Theory, 
p. 115. 
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in deriding the idea. It must, however, be noted that the 
so-called forced saving may take place even without a rise 
of prices, that there might be unintentional consumption as 
well as unintentional saving, and that, as the unintentional 
saving is provided out of increased income, there seems 
little propriety in calling it forced. 

(2) There are passages in General Theory which 
suggest* that Keynes was not fully aware of the fact that the 
process takes time®; so that the initial expectations which 
start the movement may be completely changed before the 
process is completed. A mechanical application of the 
multiplier may suggest that an investment of 10 million on 
public works will increase income by say 40 million (if 
k = 4), but it must be remembered that the very process may 
affect business confidence and expectations and other factors, 
for better or for worse, before the 10 million have time to 
go through the necessary number of revolutions and to 
increase incomes. The above analysis would show that to 
achieve every successive increase in voluntary saving and in 
income, money has necessarily to turn a full circle, which 
takes time.® 

The final result, as Professor Bertil Ohlin put it, 
depends on the relative “speed of secondary reactions.’”^ 

■* “The logical theory of the multiplier which holds good 
continuously, without time-lag at all moments of time” (General 
Theory, p. 122). “In every inlerval the theory of the multiplier 
holds good,” (p. 123). 

Cf. Robertson in Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novem- 
ber 1936, p. 172-74. 

® “You don’t know how to manage looking-glass cakes. Hand 
it round first and cut it afterwards.” Through the Looking-glass, 
quoted by Robertson, E. /., 1937, p. 428. 

Cf. “The effects of* a certain primary change varies with the 
time sequence and the speed of .secondary reactions”. Prof. Ohlin 
gives the example of a bumper crop of wheat which may depress 
prices if it causes wheat producers to curtail their expenditure 
sooner than the expectation of cheapness of raw material causes 
flour producers or the expectation of cheapness of bread causes 
consumers to increase their expenditure (Economic Journal 1937, 
p. 66-67). It is necessary to emphasise that it is not merely the 
speed with which means of payments move but rather the speed of 
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(This, incidentally, shows that certain phenomena which take 
time are better analysed by the process method — i.c., by 
following their working step by step throi^h time — ^than by 
the method of expectations which tells us how ^ 
equilibrium position will be altered as a result of a change in 
initial expectations, provided other things remain equal 
during the transition. The results arrived at by the second 
method, particularly with regard to practical policy, are 
likely to be more controversial than those deduced by the 
first.)* 

It will, however, be observed from the above table that 
though the complete process is spread over a long time, 
quite a substantial increase in income is achieved in the first 
few revolutions.” If the marginal propensity to consume is 
very high, the immediate increase in incomes will be fairly 
big, but if the velocity of circulation is very slow, the 
complete process will take time and may be interrupted, 
with the result that the final increase in income, though 
substantial, may not be quite as big as the theoretical 
multiplier (based on the high propensity to consume) may 
suggest. A high propensity to consume is likely to be 
associated with a low velocity (in poor agricultural commu- 
nities) and a low propensity with a high velocity (in rich, 
industrial communities). 

psychological reactions which is the governing factor”. The reac- 
tions of purchases depends e.g. on (1) the .speed with which profit 
and other income expectations are affected; (2) the .speed with 
which fa) amounts of cash in different hands are changed and (h) 
the willingness of credit institutions to give credit is affected: and 
(3) the actual cash and credit position when the primary change 
occurs.” (E. J. 1937, p. 68). 

* Dr. Hicks referring to the method of expectations, observes: 
“The change in actual production during the first period will in- 
fluence expectations ruling at the end of that period; and there 
is no means of telling what that influence will be. TTiere i.s a 
danger when it i.s applied to long periods of the whole method 
petering out.” But he qualifies his remarks bv saying: “But this 
generally means that there is a psychological unknown affecting 
the magnitude of the impact effect.” (E. J. 1936, p. 241). 

® Cf. Mr. Keynes’ article on “The Multiplier” in the Nfiw 
Statesman, 1933. 
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AnoAer important point arising out of the above table 
is the equality between saving and investment. Mr. Keynes’ 
proposition in the Treatise th^ the equality betwe«i saving 
and investment is the sign of equilibrium and a divergence 
is a source of disequilibrium, gave rise to a ccmtroversy 
which continued till the appearance of the General Theory, 
It was argued by his critics that saving and investment are 
necessarily equal even in the worst state of disequilibrium. 
ITje above table would show that it is so. Columns VI and 
VII are throughout equal, not merely in ta and tn when 
there is equilibrium, but also at all intervening stages of the 
transition. But it must be remembered that this table is 
based on a different definition of income, that which includes 
supernormal profit, while the definition in the Treatise 
excluded profits. The critics of Mr. Keynes blundered in 
not seeing the difference between the two definitions, while 
Mr. Keynes’ mistake lay in not describing the process 
properly. In General Theory Mr. Keynes changed over to 
the other definition of income (that including profits) and 
admitted the equality between saving and investment, but 
again failed to describe the process properly, so that his 
statement® in the General Theory^^ such as “When invest- 
ment changes, income must necessarily change in just that 
degree which is necessary to make the change in saving 
equal to the change in investment,” or “the effort of the 
public to consume a part of their increased incomes vwill 
stimulate output until the new level of incomes provides a 
margin of saving sufficient to correspond to the increased 
investment” are again the subject of controversy. If saving 
and investment are necessarily equal (and it appears on 
examination that the equality continues throughout the 
process of transition) where is the sense, the critics ask, in 
saying that incomes must change in order to make “the 
change in saving equal to the change in investment?”" In 
the General Theory, Mr. Keynes again failed to describe the 
exact process involved and also to slick consistently to one 
definition of saving, so that the critics were again puzzled. 


P. 184. 

” Of. Robertson. E. /. 1937, p. 429, 
P. 4 
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If a simple arithmetical description of events such as is 
given in the above table had been used, a good deal of 
controversy would have been saved. It was similar to the 
quarrel between two knights not being able to see the other 
side of the shield. 

When Mr. Keynes says (in General Theory) that 
incomes must change so as to equalise saving with invest- 
ment, he is using the term “saving” in the sense of voluntary 
or active saving; while when he says “saving is always equal 
to investment’”'* he is using the term in the sense of aggre- 
gate saving (active plus unintentional). Both are true, but 
the phrase “saving is always equal to investment” conceals 
the real cause of the trouble; although aggregate saving is 
always equal to aggregate investment, voluntary saving is 
not always equal to voluntary investment and the equilibrium 
is established only when unintentional saving and invest- 
ment are reduced to nil and voluntary saving becomes equal 
to voluntary investments^ The failure to emphasise this 
equilibrium between voluntary saving and voluntary invest- 
ment (and the undue emphasis on the equality between 
aggregate saving and aggregate investment which holds 
always and witfiout time-lag) was the most vital defect of 
the General Theory}* 

Column III in the table above shows voluntary saving, 
column VI shows voluntary investment. The difference 
between the two shown separately in column VII is the un- 

12 General Theory, pp. 61-65. 

1® Throughout this paper the terms “voluntary” saving and 
“active” saving are used in the same sense. “Active saving” is 
Mr. Hawtrey’s term. (Capital and Employment, p. 176-80). Mr. 
Hawtrey’s terminology make.s no distinction between spontaneous 
and induced changes which are grouped together in one term “ac- 
tive”. 

Prof. Bertil Ohiin stresses the same point by emphasising 
the distinction between c,r-anie and e.r-post concepts. Ex-ante is 
anticipated, while ex-post is realised. Ex-post saving is necessari- 
ly equal to ex-post investment, but ex-ante saving need not be equal 
to ex-ante investment; and the diflference is the cause of fluctua- 
tions. (cf. “Some Notes on the Stockholm Theory of Savings and 
Investment,” Economic Journal, March and June, 1937.) 
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intentional saving whidi is equal to the increase in consump* 
tion (see cols. IV and V) and the consequent increase in the 
profits of consumpticm producers. 

We have so far referred only to unintentional savings. 
But there might be unintentional investment also. (Please 
refer to table above). If the increase in the demand for 
consumption goods in ta from 90 to 99 is met out of stocks, 
there is unintentional disinvestment of 9 and our figure for 
net investment in col. VI has to be corrected to 20 — 9=11. 
The total income will be 99 (consumption expenditure) 
-}-ll (net investment) = 110, and actual saving (110—99) 
will be equal to voluntary saving. The further movement 
of output and incomes will be due to unintentional disinvest- 
ment instead of unintentional saving which is nil. There 
might also be an induced increase in investment in the 
process, because the sellers of consumption goods while 
replenishing the stocks may actually increase them (by buy- 
ing more for stocks than they have taken out of them) in view 
of the increased turnover. This induced increase of what- 
ever magnitude will be added to the spontmieous increase 
of 10 in investment which had taken place before in (ti) 
and the total income, when the equilibrium is reached, will 
be higher than 200. 

The rise in income during the process of transition may 
not proceed at a uniform rate but may show a discontinu- 
ous trend on account of the possibility of unintentional and 
induced investment. It would appear, moreover, that for a 
complete explanation of the phenomena, we have to dis- 
tinguish between three kinds of saving and three kinds of 
investment, spontaneous, unintention^ (or cadomatic) and 
induced. A change in saving which is due to a diange in 
the propensity to consume is spontaneous, while a change 
which takes place in response to a change in income is 
induced (Col. III). Spontaneous changes in investment 
come about due to changes in the inducement to invest, while 
induced changes depend on fluctuations in the demand for 
consumption goods. Unintentional or automatic saving 
(Col. VII) and investment have already been explained. 

For the sake of completeness, it may also be observed 
here that the assumption made earlier that the propensity 
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to consume remains unchanged throughout the process may 
not be valid under all circumstances. If there is a chai^ 
in propensity, the value of the multiplier and the total in- 
come in the final position of equilibrium may be larger or 
smaller than the assumption of a constant propensity would 
indicate.*® 

• We have so far been discussing fluctuations in income 
in response to an assumed change in investment. We may 
now consider the inducement to invest. To use again Mr. 
Keynes’s terminology, the inducement to investment depends 
on the relation between the marginal efficiency of capital and 
the rate of interest. The marginal efficiency is not the same 
thing as the marginal productivity, but it may be convenient 
to explain it by an analogy with the latter. If we assume 
that the supply price of an instrument which lasts for four 
years is 100, its annual gross yield 30 and the total gross 
yield for four years 120, its productivity is equal to the 
rate of discount per year, viz., 5, which equalises the total 
gross yield with the supply price. The productivity may 
also be calculated in another way — as the instrument lasts 
for four years, its depreciation per year may be taken to be 
25 and as the gross yield is 30, the net yield (ignoring the 
maintenance cost for the moment) which measures the 
productivity is 5. The production of an instrument will not 
be profitable unless the current rate of interest exceeds the 
net yield expected from it. As different instruments have 
different yields, their production depends on the existence 
of appropriate rates of interest and we can, therefore, form 
a schedule showing the amount of investment that will be 
forthcoming at different rates of interest. Fluctuations in 
investment will, therefore, depend on changes in marginal 
productivity on the one hand and on the changes in the rate 
of interest on the other. 

But this is rather a simplified account of the matter. 
The marginal efficiency is not the same thing as marginal 
productivity, because while the latter is in some way 
associated in its classical connotation with the value of the 
physical yield, the former is governed by expectations of 

This assumption is further discussed on p. 49 infra. 
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profit and is, therefore, much more volatile. It depends on 
what Mr. Keynes calls the state of long-term expectation and 
is influenced by all kinds of passing events or even the 
rumours of such events, while each individual’s action so far 
as it relates to risk-bearing investments is governed not by 
what he himself expects the future to be, but what he expects 
the generality of people would expect the future to be. It 
depends on each individual’s expectation regarding the 
public’s expectations. To justify any particular level of 
investment its marginal efficiency so determined must at least 
be equal to the current rate of interest. 

Mr. Keynes’s doctrine of the rate of interest is the most 
revolutionary part of his theory. Once it is proved that 
aggregate saving and aggregate investment are necessarily 
equal, the old theory that the rate of interest equates the de- 
mand for capital with the supply of capital falls to the 
ground. It is true that a rise in the rate of interest would 
cause a larger proportion of a given income to be saved, but 
it would also cause a reduction in investment; and, there- 
fore, a reduction in income. A rise in the rate would, there- 
fore, lead both to lower saving and lower investment. Nor 
is it possible to argue that the rate of interest is determined 
by the marginal yield of investment; because that involves 
circular reasoning. The marginal yield depends on the 
existing scale of investment, but investment would not have 
been on the present scale unless the rate of interest was 
equal to the marginal yield. Thus, the theory amounts to 
this — ^The rate of interest is what it is because the investaient 
is whal it is, but investment is what it is, because the rate of 
interest is what it is. This is clearly circular reasoning. 

If the marginal yield is assumed to govern the rate of 
interest, there is no limit to which investment may proceed. 
The classical theory that the supply price of saving will, at 
some stage, rise above the demand price and will check 
further investment does not help, because every increment 
of investment brings about an increment of income and an 
appropriate increment of saving. Whatever level of interest 
stimulates or retards investment will also stimulate or retard 
saving to exactly the same extent If the rate of interest 
simply measures the marginal yield, it must fall as the 
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marginal yield falls and will thus exercise no check <m 
investment, which will proceed without limit. 

In actual practice, investment does not proceed with- 
out limit, but is checked by the rate of interest. There 
must, clearly, therefore, be some factor, other than either 
the marginal yield or the imaginary shortage of saving, 
which determines the rate of interest and keeps investment 
in equilibrium. Mr. Keynes suggests that it is the liquidity 
preference on money which prevents the rate of interest 
from falling. Rate of interest is essentially a price for the 
use of money. Money is not merely a medium of exchange 
but also a store of value. People can hold their resources 
not merely in the form of interest-bearing investments, but 
also in the form of money; and although hoarded money 
yields no interest, hoarding also has its compensation in the 
form of liquidity. Liquidity, up to a certain point, is no 
doubt a definite advantage, partly because it is convenient 
for various obvious reasons to have sufficient cash in hand 
to meet cash expenditure, and partly because we do not 
know the future clearly. Even if we do not have 
to spend the money, there may be more profitable op- 
portunities for investing it in future than there are at 
present. Mr. Keynes calls the last motive speculative 
motive, while the other motives for holding money are 
grouped together as transaction motives. By reason of these 
various motives liquidity, as said above, is a definite ad- 
vantage, but at the same time liquidity entails a sacrifice of 
interest. On account of this sacrifice involved, the desire to 
hold resources in the form of money cannot be equally strong 
for all people. Desire or no desire, some money will be 
held, for reasons of convenience in business; this amount 
depends on the level of income or activity [M, =1,. (Y)] i 
but money held in excess of this amount is held out of 
purely speculative motives and entails an avoidable loss of 
interest. Opinions will differ as to whether it is any 
advantage at all to hold resources in the form of money for 
speculative reasons.'** The decision depends mostly on 

Only those who are uncertain about the future rate of inter- 
est will hold resources in cash. So long as the net rate of inter- 
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what each individual thinks about the future rate of 
interest. Those who think that the future rate of interest 
is going to be sufficiently higher than the present rate 
to compensate for the loss involved in hoarding money 
till the expected rise in the rate, will hoard it, while those 
who think otherwise will lend it. Thus the demand for 
hoardii^ is a variable factor and varies with interest 
[M 2 = 1^ (r)]; but the supply of money is fixed, so far as 
private individuals are concerned and the supply available 
for hoarding is limited. 

As said above, opinions are always divided as to 
whether one should hoard or not; if at any particular rate of 
interest, the division of opinion is such that the amount of 
money which people like to hoard is greater than the supply 
available, the rate of interest must rise so as to change the 
division of opinion and turn some of the former hoarders 
into non-hoarders in such a way that the amount of money 
required to satisfy the hoarders is no more than the supply 
of money available after satisfying the needs of business or 
needs arising out of non-speculative motives.^^ This is how 
the rate of interest is determined; it is a measure of the 
public’s liquidity preference, and as the amount of money 
required for transaction purposes depends on the level of 
income and activity, it is particularly a measure of that part 
of liquidity preference which arises out of the speculative 
motive. The rate of interest is a reward for not hoarding, 
i.e., it is a mechanism for restricting the hoarding desire of 
the people to an amount not exceeding the quantity of 
money available for the purpose. 

It may be worth while to analyse the idea of liquidity 
preference arising out of the speculative motive a little 
further. Every rise in the rate of interest involves a fall in 
the price of long-dated securities. A man lending his 

est is positive, holding resources in cash does involve sacrifice, so 
that the uncertainty about llie future rate is the only conceivable 
reason for holding wealth in the form of cash. {General Theory, 
pp. 168-69, 201-02). 

Cf. Mr. Keynes’s analysis of the same phenomena in terms 
of a divi.sion of opinion between “bulls’ and “bears” in the T revise 
on Money, Vol. I, pp. 248-57, 
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money on long term at the present rate of interest runs, 
therefore, the risk of a certain loss of capital if the rate of 
interest rises before the debt becomes due. Of course, tibe 
currcmt yield of the loan is available to compensate the 
lender for the loss of capital. If according to the expecta- 
tion of the lender the interest earned on the loan up to the 
time when the rate rises is sufficient to cover the expected 
loss of capital, he will lend his money; otherwise he will 
hoard it. Thus, the decision depends on what he expects 
the future rate to be and whether the present rate is high 
enough to compensate him for the loss arising from his ex- 
pectation coming true. If, his expectation regarding the 
future rate remaining unchanged, the current rate falls, his 
desire to hoard will increase. Contrarily, if the current 
rate rises, his desire to hoard will decrease. The same 
results will come about by a revision in his idea regarding 
the safe rate, even if there is no change in the current rate of 
interest. There is a limit to the extent to which the current 
rate can diverge from our idea of the safe rate without 
necessitating hoarding. If the rate of interest on a 
long-term debt is 4 per cent, it is preferable to sacrifice 
liquidity unless on a balance of probabilities it is feared 
that the long-term rate of interest may rise faster than by 
4 per cent of itself per annum, i.e., by an amount greater 
than 0.16 per cent, per annum. If the rate is already so 
low as 2 per cent., the limit to which it can rise without 
causing capital loss is only by .04 per cent, per annum. If 
the rate of interest which an individual expects to prevail a 
year hence is higher than the pre.sent rate of 2 per cent by 
an amount greater than 0.04, there is a positive inducement 
to keep money idle for a year.^® As Keynes puts it, “A 

1** Mr. Hawtrey expresses the same thing a little more accu- 
rately. “With a rate of interest of r per unit (or 100 r per cent) 
X years’ interest will be sufficient to offset a fall in capital value 
from 1/r years’ purchase to 1/r-n. The limiting rate of interest 

after x years is therefore 'j-^---per unit.” (Capital and Employ- 
ment. p. 190). To put the same thing differently, the permissible 

• I* ^ n 

increase in the rate is • 

J-rn 
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long-term rate of interest of (say) 2 per cent leaves more to 
fear than to hope and offers a running yield which is only 
sufficient to offset a very small measure of fear'’, ’fhus, 
the liquidity preference arising out of people’s ideas about 
the future sets a limit to the fall in the rate of interest. 

It has been stated above that the amoimt of investment 
forthcoming at any particular time depends on the relation 
between the marginal efficiency of capital and the rate of 
interest. The marginal efficiency is governed very largely 
by the state of long-term expectation while the rate of 
interest by the speculative motives of the investors. Thus, 
investment is largely a resultant of the business psychology 
and the i)sychology of the investors; in other words, it is 
governed more by irrational forces than by calculation of 
marginal productivity or the choice between deferred con- 
sumption and present consumption.*® If investment is to 
increase, either the marginal efficiency must rise or the 
liquidity preference must fall. If there is no change in 
either, the quantity of money must be increased to make 
the rate of interest fall on the basis of the existing schedule 
of liquidity preference. 

Thus an increase in investpient depends on the marginal 
efficiency of capital, the liquidity preference schedule 
and the quantity of money. As already stated, the increase 
in income which results from a given increase in investment 
depends on the propensity to consume. Thus, there are 
four factors governing an increase in income — marginal 
efficiency of capital, liquidity preference, quantity of money 
and the marginal propensity to consume. 

Mr. Keynes has shown that the reason why it is the 
rate of interest on money which sets a limit to the profitable 
production of capital assets is to be found in certain essential 
properties of money. These properties are mainly two; — 

(1) That there is a gain from holding money in the 
form of the liquidity preference attaching to 
it, and 

Cf. Keynes in Quarterly Journal of Economics, February. 
1937, p. 218. 
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(2) That this gain tends to be inelastic due to the 
fixity of the quantity of money. 

On the other hand, the gain from holding other assets 
tends to fall as their supply increases. As the gain from 
holding assets cannot differ from the gain from holding 
money, the inelasticity of the latter sets a limit to an increase 
in the supply of other assets. Every commodity or asset 
which is held over a period of time has a rate of interest, 
(which Mr. Keynes calls the own rate) which is equal to the 
yield of the commodity over the period plus any liquidity 
preference which attaches to it by reason of any convenience 
or security its possession gives to its holder, minus its carry- 
ing cost over the period. These three attributes may be 
called q, 1 and — c, respectively. The sum total of the 
three attributes measures the gain to be derived from holding 
each asset and although q, 1 and — c may differ from one 
asset to another, the net gain, q-f-1 — c, must be equal in each 
case. If in the case of any assets, q+l — c works out to a 
higher figure than in the case of others, the investment in 
that asset will increase, so that q+1 will fall and c will 
increase making q+1— c again equal to that in other 
cases. 

Different assets possess these attributes in varying 
degree; the gain from holding a fixed asset, e.g., a house, 
consists only in its yield q, (1 and c being negligible) 
the gain from holding a commodity is mostly negative con- 
sisting in its carrying cost, — c, (q and 1 being negligible*®) 
while the gain from holding money is its liquidity prefer- 
ence, 1, (q and — c being negligible). In the case of these 
three main types of assests, therefore, the condition that 
q+ 1 — c must be equal in each case comes to this that q of 
fixed assets = — c of liquid stocks=l of money. Since our 
resources are in the form of money, any possible apprecia- 
tion of other assets in terms of money must be added to the 
gain derived from holding them. If a^ is the appreciation 


2® After the requirements of certain minimum stocks are 
satisfied, the liquidity preference falls to pero. This view is sup- 
ported by Harrod and criticised by Hawtrey. 
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of houses, and a 2 of stocks, ai4“q=aa ~c=l. ai+q and 
aa — c may be called the own rates of money interest. 

Now, another important property of money is that its 
supply is inelastic, while the supply of other assets is rela- 
tively elastic. As the supply of other assets increases q 
falls and — c increases, but as the supply of money does not 
increase, 1 does not fall. If, therefore, the condition 
ai-f-q = a 2 — c=l is to be satisfied, ai, aa (the degree of 
expected appreciation) must rise; that is, the present price of 
capital assets must fall in relation to their future price; but 
the present price cannot fall below the present supply price; 
thus, unless 1 falls, the profitable production of all other 
assets will come to an end at a certain stage. The conclu- 
sion is that it is the own rate of interest on money itself 
which sets a limit to the investment in other types of assets. 

Thus, it is not the rate of interest which has to adjust 
itself to the marginal efficiency, but the marginal efficiency 
to the rate. The classifical economists had overlooked the 
fact that resources can be held in the form of money, not 
necessarily in the form of capital assets. If the gain to be 
derived from holding money is greater than the gain to be 
derived from holding other assets, only money will be held. 
And the gain derived from money tends to be inelastic, due 
to the fixity of the quantity of money; the gain from holding 
other assets has, therefore, to attain equality with the gain 
from holding money through an adjustment of the invest- 
ment in other assets. 

Returning to the four determinants of national income 
mentioned above, the lower the rate of interest, the higher 
the investment, and the higher the marginal propensity to 
consume, the greater is the income corresponding to the 
investment. It is now clear from the discussion of the 
previous paragraphs, that the increase in investment may 
sometimes become impossible due to the failure of the 
interest rate to fall to a sufficiently low level. In a rich 
community the marginal yield of investment is naturally 
low; unless, therefore, the interest rate falls to a low enough 
level, further investment is impossible. It may be difficult 
for example to reduce the rate on long-term securities below 
2 per cent. This, therefore, is the first obstacle in the way of 
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an increase in income. But there is another and a more 
serious one, namely, that as income increases, the pro* 
pensity to consume declines. People save a higher propor- 
tion of a higher income. Thus, a higher investment is re- 
quired to produce a given income. If at any level of 
income, the amount which people choose to save is greater 
than the amount which is being concurrently invested by 
entrepreneurs, that level of income cannot be maintained; 
the excess saving will act as a deflationery force and the 
income will be reduced to a level at which voluntary saving 
becomes equal to voluntary investment. The increase in 
saving (i.c., the diminished propensity to consume) which 
lakes place in times of prosperity is due to the shift to 
profit which accompanies an expansion of output under 
conditions of diminishing returns. 

Thus, the stickiness of the rate of interest at a certain 
level combined with the tendency of saving to increase with 
increasing income and output are the two main obstacles to 
the attainment of full employment. To these may be added 
the irrational waves of psychology which affect the marginal 
efficiency of capital and changing opinions about the future 
which determine the state of liquidity preference. It, thus, 
appears to be well-nigh impossible for a rich community, 
except by an accidental coincidence of circumstances, to 
maintain a state of full employment or even a steady level 
of output and income. 
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Introductory 

In a separate paper, ^ I have discussed the economics of 
soil erosion — its nature and extent, its principal causes and 
its capital evils. I now turn to the methods of control 
usually adopted in the West and discuss how far they can be 
applied to India. 

Necessity of Educating the Farmer 

The problem before us is to make the soil stay at home. 
For that, the very first thing to do is to educate our farmers. 
We must tell him all that is worth knowing about erosion 
and its causes, its nature and extent and the remedies that 
might be adopted. We must awaken the agricultural 
conscience of the country by active propaganda.® W'^e have 
lost millions by erosion and those lost millions have to be 
xecovered. Conservation must be taught in schools, colleges 
and Universities, in markets, fairs and farms. Every 
farmer must be made intelligently conscious of the serious 
dangers of erosion so that conservation might become an 
individual responsibility. The good farmer is one who 
will farm as well as build his soil. The poor farmer is one 

^ Paper contributed to the 27th Indian Science Congress, Mad* 
ras, January, 1940. 

2 Cf. “The Economics of Soil Erosion and its influence on 
National Life” in the Indian Journal of Economics, October, 1940. 

® Report of the Committee on Soil Erosion in Ceylon, 1931. 
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who merely mines the soil. Demonstration farms and 
erosion centres must de started throughout the country to 
wake up the sleeping farmers. A short training in ^ri- 
cultural economics, forestry, soil conservation and agri- 
cultural chemistry for our farmers would be very valuable 
though its cost would be very high. For all this, we need 
co’-operative effort and intelligent leadership. 

Tenancy Conditions 

A stable tenancy is a sine qua non because there would 
be no chance of erosion control unless tenants have a real 
security of tenure. The renting of land on short leases can 
only lead to an abuse or misuse of land. The main respon- 
sibility for preventing erosion must rest on individual 
owners. It is idle to expect that the state shall be res- 
ponsible for each individual farm. Yet, no man can be 
expected to do his best for the farm unless it is for the 
permanent benefit of himself or his heirs. Security of 
tenure and the continuity of the family farm are essential 
in all schemes of soil conservation and erosion control. 

Stipulations relating to erosion control are now sug- 
gested in all future land leases. America has gone a step 
further by inserting such stipulations in loan contracts as 
well. Since 1927, the Federal Land Bank at Houston, 
Texas, and later on, other Federal Land Banks, whenever 
they grant loans, put in a clause in loan agreement which 
requires the owner to protect his fields by adequate terracing 
wherever and whenever it is found necessary. The Banks 
themselves provide experts in conservation who give every 
help and advice to the farmers in terrace building. All 
banks in the U.S.A. have been asked to co-operate in the 
effort to keep the soils at home. 

Importance of Research 

Expert scientific enquiry would be very necessary and 
valuable to formulate a co-ordinated plan of action. The 
collection of accurate data relating to erosion for the whole 
of India is urgently needed. For this purpose, a soil 
erosion survey would be necessary for each local area 
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by special experts. The science of soil conservation 
is still in its infancy, and hence organised and continued 
scientific research is essential. The anti*erosion methods of 
other countries must be carefully studied and tested to find 
out which of them will best suit a particular locality. In 
India, our experience in soil erosion is too limited yet to 
let us dogmatise on it. The best methods of erosion control 
to be adopted, the type of vegetation to be encouraged, the 
best methods of crop rotation to keep down the erosion 
potential — all these need careful research and enquiry. 
Crops have to be carefully classified for each local area into 
soil-building and soil-depleting crops* and informations 
about them have to be widely circulated amongst the cultiva- 
tors. Expert and authoritative informations about control 
methods should be published in vernaculars for the benefit 
of tenants and landlords. The proper grading of terraces 
for different soils and slopes, the fall between terraces for 
different slopes — all these need careful investigation. The 
problem of control will vary from place to place according 
to soil, slope vegetation and rainfall. Exchange of informa- 
tion between different centres of research at home and 
abroad will help to prevent waste of entrgy and money 
inevitable in unrelated efforts, economise time and ex- 
penditure and provide greater unity of action. The 
engineer, the agriculturist, the economist and the scientist 
will understand each other better and more ftilly by joint 
and united efforts than by individual and unrelated efforts. 
Piece-meal planning is no good. The American Univer- 
sities — e.g. Wisconsin, Georgia, Missouri, Nevada, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Michigan — all these and more — are co-operat- 
ing in erosion research and they offer adequate facilities for 
the study of conservation problem. 

State Assistance 

In the solution of this vast national problem, the State 
cannot afford to be merely an indifferent spectator. No 

* See Transactions, Third International Congress of Soil 
Science, Oxford, 1935. 
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expenditure can be too large for it. Whatever jnay be 
spent for the purpose would, in the end, be a real economy. 
It would be really spending to save. The efforts of the 
American Government in this direction are really wonder- 
ful. The Federal Government established the Soil Conser- 
vation Service — a federal service — in April, 1935 and it 
spends millions of dollars every year to finance the 
« 3 onservation schemes. The S.C.S. programme involves 
more than half a billion acres of land and millions of dollars 
in investments. In has built a network of erosion stations 
where research in erosion problem is continuously carried 
on. The best methods of control are widely demonstrated. 
It itself undertakes control measures on large watersheds. 
It educates public opinion by lectures, demonstrations, 
publicity campaigns, pamphlets and leaflets etc. In addi- 
tion, there are 221 Civilian Conservation Corps (shortly 
called, the C.C.C.) which enrolled about 300,000 young 
men — trained by army officers — for work on soil conserva- 
tion, re-afforestation and fire-fighting. All these have done 
very valuable work. The T.V.A. (Tennessee Valley 
Authority) and the Re-settlement Administration also are 
engaged in similar work. In addition, a programme of 
domestic allotment was also formulated in 19.36. A Soil 
Conservation Act was passed under which the American 
farmer gets cash payments for participating in the conserva- 
tion plan and programme in his own farm. Under the 
A.A.A.”, 120 million dollars are provided to benefit the 
farmers in the Middle West who co-operate in conservation 
practices. 

Like the state, the railways also ought to be vitally 
interested in erosion control because every heavy flood 
causes serious damage to their railway lines and bridges. 
The St. Louis South Western Railway in the U.S.A. con- 
ducts terracing schools with illustrated lectures followed by 
field demonstrations. 


® Agricultural Adjustment Administration (shortly called the 
Triple A). 
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Re-afforesUOion 

Re-afforestation and the protection of forests are vital 
in all erosion control. Forests attract rainfall, moderate 
extremes of temperature, check erosion by wind, increase 
humidity, conserve the water supply for natural springs and 
reservoirs and regulate the flow of rivers and streams. To 
rule the river, you must rule the mountain. “Paint your 
hills green” is the new slogan in America. The problem is 
vast but we have to make a start. The more we delay, the 
more serious will the problem become. We really cannot 
afford to drift. In America, they give bounties on tree plant- 
ing and they encourage arbor days. Cash benefits are awarded 
or relief in taxation is given for the re-afforestation of steep 
slopes and hillsides. The lack of adequate fire protection 
methods is a serious danger. Fire-fighting methods must 
be improved and modernised so as to afford real protection 
of forests from fires. Compulsory re-afforestation of 
eroded areas and of waste and idle spaces may also be 
introduced. Continuous sodding is a great preventive of 
erosion. The provision of grassed waterways and sod 
pavements to carry the water binds the soil and checks 
erosion. The re-seeding of former grass lands is necessary. 
Planting of trees round lakes, reservoirs and storage basins 
to prevent erosion from surrounding farms being washed 
down and silting them up is greatly desirable. 

Improved system of farming 

Erosion may also be controlled by scientific methods 
of farming. If the rain-water flow can be slowed dovm, if 
its velocity can be reduced, it will thereby reduce the vobime 
of silt that is washed down. More soil will be held on the 
land, the water-carrying capacity of the rivers will be in- 
creased and the violence of the floods will be moderated. A 
wide adoption of conservation farming practices would 
contribute largely to control erosion and prevent or moderate 
floods. To control erosion effectively, the cropping system 
must provide for a cover of growing vegetation as long as 
possible during the rains. It must also supply organic 
matter to the soils. Deep ploughing will increase the 
i.' F.,6 
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absorptive power of the soil and thereby reduce soil<wa^. 
Soils charged with organic matter do not wash or flow as 
badly as soils that contain poor quantities of them. Decaying 
organic matter — called humus — stabilises the material and 
enables one particle of soil to adhere firmly to another. 
Humus further prevents wind and water erosion by increas- 
ing the water-holding capacity of the soil and by improving 
its mechanical condition. The soil is opened out making 
aeration and penetration by roots easier. Heavier soils 
become more porous. Thereby they are able to store more 
water. Loss of humus will change the physical structure 
of the soil. Wind erosion can be controlled by use of 
fibrous-rooted grasses in long-time rotations. Soil loss is 
avoided by tilling with implements which will leave the 
surface of the soil cloddy and properly mixed with crop 
residues. If these clods are crushed and destroyed it would 
result in greater loss of soil. We must also return to the 
land all crop refuse — such as stalks, stubbles, and manures. 
Since erosion depends on velocity of water, it would be 
best to equip the eroding soil with a surface tough enough 
to resist scouring. In many parts of America, it is now 
thought highly desirable that farming and live-stock eco- 
nomy should be made entirely dependent on grass and 
legumes.® There must be a proper balance between soil- 
building and soil-depleting crops in order to ensure the 
productivity of the farms. Soil conservation is the key to 
a permanent agricultural system. What is urgently wanted 
is a system of agriculture that will live on Ae hills and 
let the hills live as well. 

Contour Strip Cropping 

Contour strip-cropping is now widely adopted as an ef- 
fective method of ero.sion control in the West. Strip-crop- 
ping is cropping in straight parallel strips laid out cross- 
wise to the direction of the prevailing winds. It gives an 
ex^llent protection until it is possible to terrace the land. 
It is both simple and economical. There are many types of 

« Wallace, Farmer, 60, 4-9 (July 20, 1935). 
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Strip-cropping. Contour strip-cropping — ^in proper rotation 
i.e., alternating strips of clean-tilled crops (e.g., cotton or 
com) with similar strips of close ahd densely growing or 
fibrous-rooted crops (e.g., small grains, legumes and grasses) 
along the contours of erosive slopes is a valuable aid in 
soil and water conservation. It slows down the velocity of 
water and enables more of it to enter into the soil, where 
it is stored for future use. It thus reduces soil and water 
wastage. If a sloping field is ploughed, planted and cultivat- 
ed around on the contour level — instead of up and down 
the slope — each row and plough furrow obstracts the down- 
ward flow of water, impedes its velocity and reduces the 
amount of silt that is washed down. On the other hand, if 
the land is tilled up and down the slope, the rows and plough 
furrows help soil and water losses greatly. “They become 
man-made channels for the concentration and the rapid run- 
off’ of the water. Contour furrows hold water, while the 
trees are growing. The moisture they catch may mean, on 
dry lands, the difference between success and failure.”’ 

Strip-cropping has made hill sides and slopy lands 
more productive. It preserves terrace lines until it is 
possible to construct the terraces. 

Under certain conditions, where the land is gently 
sloping or where rain-fall is light, strip-cropping may be a 
substitute for terracing.** Contouring, besides conserving 
moisture largely, solves wind erosion problems. It saves 
humus in soil and therefore its fertility. It also conserves 
tractor and horse-power. 

Contour trenching has recently been practised in India 
— especially in the Punjab. In the Hoshiarpur district it 
is widely applied. “The less precipitous slopes are marked 
out in a system of trenches. Each section is kept dead level 
along the contour so as to catch the maximum of water. In 
average hill-side conditions a trench, 10 feet long and Ij- 
feet broad and deep, sloped upto a much wider top width 

^ Soil and Water Conservation in the Pacific North West (Bul- 
letin No. 1773, U.S.A. Dept, of Agriculture, p. 22). 

® Strip-Cropping. U.S.A. (Dept, of Agr.), No. 85, 1931, 
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costs 2 annas and will hold about a ton of widier (25 
gallons). Its net effect over a catchment area of 200 acres 
is to prevent flooding in the stream-bed.® It is best to pre- 
vent hill-side wash. The digging of contour drains and 
silt pits (or sponge pits) as in Java or Indo-China, and 
•ridges on the contour may also be tried. They have proved 
valuable in other countries and will do the same in India as 
well. 

Terrace Cultivation 

Terracing is another effective method for soil and 
water conservation. The terracing on hill-sides and slop- 
ing areas provides a mechanical control of erosion. It 
slows down and holds the water which would otherwise flow 
down with increasing velocity. It thus holds back the soil. 
There are two principal types of it in America, viz., the bench 
and the ridge, and each type has its advantages. Broad- 
based and graded terraces are most effective. With an 
adequate vegetative cover they will reduce soil-wash and 
water losses considerably. Terracing will increase the out- 
put of the soil by increasing the depth of water penetration 
and thereby conserving the moisture in it. Water evapora- 
tion on terraced lands is much less than on unterraced lands 
and the resulting conservation of water is a potent factor 
in the control of wind erosion. Tlie Manguni terraces in 
Carolina and Georgia have proved very useful. Power 
terracing machines are provided by the state and let out to 
farmers in many places. Home-made tools are also largely 
used for the purpose. 

In the Philippines, terracing has been carried on wifli 
great success by the Igorots who — “with no tool save a stick 
and with no power save that of the arms and the legs” have 
converted whole mountains into giant flights of level spaces 
and have provided splendid means to irrigate them.^® Their 
rice terraces followed every curve of the mountain side and 

® ‘Tackling the Soil Erosion Problem” — by R. M. Gorrie, 
D. Sc. (Statesman, Sept. 10 1939). 

Scientific American, March 16, 1918. 
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they have replaced the old vertical hill-side vegetation by 
horizontol farming. In Ceylon, terraces are given a definite 
reverse slope against the hill instead of being level.” In 
some states in South India, the terracing system of Java is 
slightly modified. The forking and clean weeding of steep 
slopes are abandoned and the soil is kept covered all the 
time by some selected weed. This saves the terraces from 
being washed down by heavy monsoon rains.^® Compulsory 
terracing has been adopted in many countries. It has not 
been adopted, so far, in India although Howard in 1914 
suggested it in the case of all lands from which the forest 
canopy has been removed.’® 

Cover Crops and Rotation 

Planting contour hedges of leguminous plants would 
also be valuable as they help to bind the soil. In America, 
alfalfa planted on the contours reduced wastage of water 
and soil. Sorghum or oats are good resistants to erosion. 
Round about the city of New York they have planted coni- 
fers to serve a double purpose, viz., as a soil binder to pre- 
vent erosion as also to make a pleasing landscape. 

The cultivation of leguminous cover crops or green 
manuring crops to decrease the velocity of the surface flow 
is the first line of defence in erosion control in most coun- 
tries. It prevents or moderates sheet erosion. A low 
ground cover protects the soil from the direct impact of the 
rain, increases the absorptive capacity of the soil and binds 
it firmly together. Floods will become less frequent and 
less destructive when the denuded watersheds are protected 
by a vegetation cover. It is necessary to investigate which 
of the various indigenous crops would be the best cover 
crop for any particular or local area. Creeping or prost- 
rate plants would be generally better than others. The crop 

** Denham, Some Practical Notes on the Prevention of Soil 
Erosion, 1926. 

Agri. J. of India (April, 1916, p. 13441 and Oct., 1919, p. 
787-90). 

Quarterly Journal, Indian Tea Association, Part I (1914), 
p. 24-30, 
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selected must be best suited to the soil, climate, farm needs 
and marketing facilities. The best cover crops tested and 
selected for the different parts of America are lespedeza, 
barley, vetch, wheat, mustard, rye, cowpeas, pigeon-peas, 
jack beans, sword beans, velvet beans, clover, timothy, 
rape, lupine, alfalfa, blue grass, legumes, cereals and other 
gremi manuring crops. 

Proper rotation of crops is necessary to increase the 
humus and to adapt the crop to the soil. It will also pro- 
vide an effective vegetation cover throughout the year and 
thus it will help to build up the soil again. 

Check Dams and Gullies 

Check dams have also proved effective for preventing 
soil and water losses.'** They give water more time to soak 
into the soil, prevent the growth of gullies and conserve the 
water supply. By retarding the flow, they check erosion. 
Dams of stone or stone and wire at the head-waters are 
valuable. Dams and weirs provided with aprons are made 
in Germany. Dikes or flat ditches are used in Carolina. 
Diversion ditches are also used to control run-off during 
and after the rains. 

Gullies must be checked and reclaimed. Dynamite has 
been used in many places to blast the gully banks with 
great success. Gully control by planting trees etc. is 
common. Black locust, Bermuda grass, honey-suckle vine 
etc. are specially recommended*'* for planting in the beds 
and banks of small gullies in order to aid soil-binding. 
Gully plugging has been recently attempted in the Punjab 
by a series of small check dams. They are made of stones 
or brush and logs, straw or woven wire, and the object of 
plugging is to delay the silt-laden flood and hold back the 
detritus until plant-growth can fix it firmly. As soon as 
soil, say one foot deep, is trapped the area is planted up 
with anything that will take root quickly. The plant select- 

Soil Erosion Conference, Pretoria, 1929. 

Amer. Forestry, Dec. 1917. Vide also Soil Conservation 
Practices, {U.S>S.C.S.) Handbook, 1936. 
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ed varies from place to place. In fhe Punjab, Japlota, tohr, 
keora, willow bamboo, nara, banha and bhabbar have been 
used with success. “If this work is done in the head of eadi 
small nala, a large percentage of even the heaviest storms 
sinks into the sub-soil emerging* weeks later in rejuvenated 

springs In the case of bigger rivers, a different 

technique is required. One cannot force a big torrent into 
obedience. It has to be humoured rather than bullied by 

massive dams If a series of Banka hedges is put 

at a slight angle to the force of the torrent, they will act 
as tooth-combs to rob the torrent of some of its force and of 
its silt which is deposited between and behind the hedges.^® 
The filling of ditches with straw for catching and holding 
the soil flow is common in India. In America, large gullies 
are often converted into farm wood lots to setve the double 
purpose of checking further destruction of land and also 
giving a supply of farm timber in the least valuable part 
of the farm. 

Liming of soil also controls erosion. It is an import- 
ant factor in soil conservation,” In soils where acidity is 
high enough to jeopardise the success of a crop, it is valu- 
able. The liming of soil pays not only in increased crop 
yield but also in the restriction of top-soil erosion. 

Control and Conservation of Wild life 

The control of over-grazing and the improvement of 
grass lands are urgently called for. Proper grazing prac- 
tices should be encouraged. In Texas, payment is made 
for deferred grazing. By this means, a portion of the 
ranch is withheld from grazing for a definite period. The 
provision of permanent meadows and pastures has also 
been attempted so as to save the rest of the fields from over- 
grazing. The regulation of wild life is part of the co- 
ordinated conservation plan in the West.^* The useful 

R, M. Gorrie. “Tackling the Soil Erosion Problem,” States- 
man, 10 Sept., 1939. 

See Soil Conservation, Nov., 1935. 

Report, National Wild Life Conference, Washington, 1936. 
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species of wild life must be preserved. Drainsge uid re- 
clamation of marshes have destroyed the breeding groumis 
of the water-fowl and other forms of aG<|uatic life- 
Deforestation and pollution of lakes and streams by erosion 
and other causes have destroyed animal food and jeopard- 
ised the survival of wild life. The removal of all weeds 
and other vegetation not of direct use to man is responsible 
for great damage to wild life. Unrestricted buntir^ has 
destroyed wild life in the country side. Bird-life needs 
protection to control the ravages of insects and other crop 
pests. Birds are very useful to farmers. Without favour- 
able woodland conditions, bird-life cannot thrive at all. .\11 
burrowing insects that go below 6 inches effect a gradual 
inter-change of soil and sub-soil in varying degrees.'® 
Wild life pr(|/ides the farmer with extra food and income 
— ^besides the pleasure of good game. Wild life, by itself, 
is a farm crop. The rapidly vanishing population of water- 
fowl, quail and other birds must be rehabilitated. They 
need a favourable habitat, proper food and proper cover. 
Uncontrolled hunting, trapping and fishing have consider- 
ably affected the wild-life population in every country. The 
beaver in the West is a valuable animal. Its value lies 
more in what it does than in its hide or fur. Its rapid des- 
truction has been a great mistake. The conservation of the 
beaver is a necessity in America because it prevents ero- 
sion. The earthworm is valuable for loosening up and 
aerating the soil. 

The mischievous types of wild life have to be control- 
led or destroyed. The potential pests must be eliminated. 
Very often, soil erosion is caused by burrowing rodents. 
Gophers, squirrels, rabbits, woodrats and field-mice do 
considerable damage to terraces, structures and plantings 
in erosion control.®® The Kengaroo rats destroy terraces 
badly. Over-grazing causes erosion. Live-stock must be 
controlled in all woodlands and slopes. The goat is the 
arch-destroyer of the natural covers on hills and fields. 


£co/ogy, April, 1935, p. 127—36. 

®® Sofl Conservation Digest, July, 1936, 
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They are “the machine-guns of the forests.”®^ Stock reduc- 
tion is now reco^ised as part of a r^ular conservation 
plan in the West. But in India* the cow is a sacred animal 
and it is a sin to kill a bull. Useless live-stock thus hangs 
on and this helps over-grazing and erosion. Stock-reduc- 
tion becomes a hopeless task in India in the face of deep 
religious convictions on the one hand and general illiteracy 
on the other. 

Our cropping system should be so arranged as to give 
the maximum vegetative cover for the soil to prevent erosion 
as well as maximum food and cover for wild life. Fodder 
resources for live-stock have to be developed. Some trees 
and shrubs are particularly valuable for pheasant roosting 
cover. Over-cropping has so denuded the land surface that 
it has destroyed nesting sites, refuges, sanctuaries and 
covers for wild life. Dust storms affect birds and other 
animals badly. Game food from wild fruits and forest 
products has seriously declined. The retirement of sub- 
marginal lands offers a splendid opportunity for the conser- 
vation of wild life. Hitherto, our forest policy looked 
after human interests only. From now, it has to look after 
the interest of wild life as well. Forestry must be reconcil- 
ed with the needs of wild life. The game is an annual 
crop and our aim should be to ensure a self-growing annual 
crop of game to compensate the farmer for the retirement 
of his sub-marginal lands in the interest of erosion control. 

Ponds and Tanks 

The provision of farm ponds has been encouraged in 
different countries. If every farm will have its own pond 
for storage, it will conserve rainfall, moderate floods, check 
erosion, provide water for live-stock and fill the sub-soil 
storage by seepage. Old water-works of all kinds should be 
improved and restored while new ones should be created. 
Every drop of water should be conserved to increase the 
underground storage.*® 

R. M. Gorrie “Tackling the Soil Erosion Problem,” 
man. Sept. 10, 1939. 

22 He Marsh, Ag. /. of India, Oct., 1906, 

F- 7 
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Shore Line Erosion 

Rivat'bank erosion is controlled by revetment of the 
bank. Willow and wire mattresses or stone mats — ^with one 
side ballasted with rock and sunk in the stream and the 
other side reaching up the river bank — are used in American 
rivers to protect the shore-line from the ravages of floods- — 
especially in the Missouri and the Mississippi. They 
resist under-cutting and erosion. Re-inforced concrete 
piles, pile dikes, stone baskets and riprapping are also 
employed with the same view. The slowing down of the 
upstream current by artificial barriers has also been attempt- 
ed. In Canada the Scheifele system of angular or inclined 
tree-planting is being tried.*® 

The force of high explosives is sometimes used in 
America for purposes of conservation. In a farm at Griffin 
in Georgia, rich and fertile soil was being rapidly washed 
away due to the underlying red clay which was impervious 
to water penetration. Two of the three washes were sub- 
soiled with dynamite while the third was left as a check. 
The blasting was made in order to eflfecl vertical drainage 
and to break up the hard pan. Wheat planted on the blast- 
ed section yielded 20 p.c. more than before. It resisted 
downpour and consequent erosion much better than 
before.** 

Windbreaks 

The provision of shelter-belts and the planting of trees 
to act as wind-breaks to prevent wind-erosion by sand- 
storms is now planned on a large scale in the U.S.A.*® The 
cultivation of perennial grass and legumes is of great value 
in controlling wind erosion. Protection afforded by 
trees is more effective as windbreaks than other methods due 
to the great hei^t of the trees and the greater space be- 

Agm Eng,. Jan., 1929. 

Power Farming, Feb., 1918. 

2® Conservation of Soil Resources, U.S,A. Farnner’s Bulletin, 
No. 342 (1909). 
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twerai the rows. It protects wild-life and live-stock. These 
windbreaks act as mechanical obstructions to the wind, re- 
duce its velocity and change its behaviour. They conserve 
moisture. President Roosevelt planned to bisect the Great 
Plain in the U.S.A. with a protective forest-belt to moderate 
wind-erosions by sand-storms. The Siberian elm, the Rus- 
sian olive trees, green ash, chokeberry, American plum, 
jack-pine and juniper have been tested in America and 
found to be successful wind-breaks. Farmers in Iowa, 
Indiana and New York have planted wind-breaks with Norway 
spruce and white pine and riiese wind-breaks pay dividends. 
In Canada, they had planned to build a forest, 100 miles 
wide from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande. An 
American Sahara is in the making unless it is prevented by 
timely steps. 

Retreat from Crop-line 

Lastly, there must be selective retirement of worn out, 
excessively eroded marginal and sub-marginal lands from 
cultivation. Specially vulnerable types of land — e.g., the 
steep highly erosive lands of formerly timbered areas and 
other sandy soils should retreat from the crop-line as they 
merely pile up heaps of sand on good lands below.^” Sand 
hills need grass. Grassland is vital to vast areas in the 
country. Large areas which suffer from wind-erosion 
should never have been brought under the plough. In 
many areas they have put the tractor into lands that were 
really good for nothing but grazing. Such areas should 
revert to grass. It would be best to sod them down for 
pasturage. The growth of trees and grass on such idle or 
sub-marginal lands and abandoned areas which are too 
steep for profitable cultivation or which are highly suscep- 
tible to erosion will be a great advantage.®^ Steep moun- 
tain slopes are ideal for forest cultivation and they should 

U.S.A. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1936. pp. 

59-62. 

“■* First Int-ernational Congress on Soil Science, Washington, 

p. 748. 
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be permitted to remain in wood-land. In order to farm 
better, we have to farm less. To have cleared them for 
cultivation was really a crime against nature. It was a 
criminal trespass on society. 

Ihe various methods outlined above have been success- 
fully adopted in the different Western countries with satis- 
factory results. They are slowly revolutionising farming 
methods. They are making the rain-drop behave properly. 
They are paving the way for keeping the farm at home. The 
work must necessarily be slow. It will need years — even a 
century would not be long enough for it. But it is certainly 
time to make a start. Soil is life and it is slipping away. 
It is time we safeguard our priceless heritage. 



MR. KEYNES’S THEORY OF INTEREST 
By 

B. P. Adabkar and D. Ghosh. 

I 

The raison d’etre of the following commenta is (1) to 
clear up some points of difference between the old classical 
theory of interest (together with its neo-classical off -shoots) 
and the interesting new construction of Liquidity Preference 
on which Mr. Keynes has erected a logical structure to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of interest, and (2) to offer some 
criticisms and suggestions in the humble hope that they may 
serve to mitigate the clash between the old and the new. 
It is obvious from recent discussions that Mr. Keynes’s 
notions have not yet sufficiently crystallised into a self- 
consistent and connected theory,’ and hence any criticism at 
this stage ought to be constructive rather than adverse. Mr. 
Keynes’s explanation of the interest rate is easily detachable 
from its context in his “general” theory of employment, as 
it is not, we believe, a very essential ingredient of his doc- 
trine of full employment. In the Treatise he had no com- 
plete doctrine of the rate of interest to offer, because he 
practically assumed the theory of what may be called the 
“automatic’”* rate of interest; — there it was the concept of 
the natural rate which received a fuller treatment. Thus 
while the new conclusion, viz., that under dynamic condi- 
tions income alters in such maimer in response to changes 
in investment that the rate of saving is necessarily equal to 
that of investment, destroyed the validity as well as the use- 
fulness of the natural-rate concept, it had no such bearing 

' Cf. his admission, Economic Journal, June, 1937, p. 252. 

® By this term we mean the rate of interest arrived at by the 
interplay of supply and demand forces irrespective of the Bank’s 
interference. 
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upon the theory of the market rate of interest because 
no such theory was developed by Mr. Ke3me8 in his Treat- 
ise. The conclusion which was independently arrived at 
by Marshall tmd others and on which Mr. Keynes has laid 
a reiterated emphasis in his General Theory, that the market 
rate cannot be determined by the marginal eflBciency of capi- 
' tal, in view of the circular reasoning involved in such a no- 
tion, — this conclusion had for long left the interest rale, as 
Mr. Keynes says, “in the air.” The classical confusion, 
moreover, between the market rate of interest and the various 
real and conceptual rates® has been patent to other writers 
before; this is now fully exposed by Mr. Keynes in his 
discussion of the “own” rates* on money and commodities. 
An analysis in terms of purely monetary quantities has been, 
therefore, long overdue, and in presenting such an analysis 
Mr. Keynes has been eminently successful, we think, at least 
so far as the discussion of the exact quantities involved is 
concerned. 


II 

The following propositions of Mr. Keynes, we believe, 
will be immediately acceptable to many: their acceptance, 
in fact, is an essential pre-requisite to any correct appre- 
ciation of the interest-rate problem. For this reason, and 
also with a view to eliminating the points of aggreement so 
as to focus attention upon what appear to us to be the main 
debatable issues, we give them below in the form of a list: — 
(a) The market rate of interest is not one which 
equalises the rate of saving with that of investment (in the 
Treatise sense) or savings with investment (in the Wicksellian 
or Hayekian sense); for this is the function of the natural 
rate only, i.e., of an ideal or “policy” rate of interest. The 
market rate, automatically established, is different from this 
conceptual rate which was enjoined upon the banking system 
by the neo-Wicksellians. 

" These have l)een discussed l)y one of us; cf. Adarkar Eheary 
of Monetary policy, Ch. i — ^vii. 

‘ General Theory, Ch. 17. 
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(6) Nor, what is the same thing, does the market rate 
equalise the supply of and demand for savings, past and 
present, or either past or current, or ex-post or ex-ante. 
Past, as well as ex- post, savings are dead facts and are too 
enormous relatively to liquid cash (M 2 ) to have any direct 
bearing upon the market rate, while new and ex-ante savings 
have not yet affected the volume of available cash in the 
market.® 

(c) Nor does the market rate of interest equate the 
supply and demand of Umis, for the^ are a de facto affair 
and cannot directly affect the new contracts that are in the 
making.® 

(d) The classical marginal analysis regarding the 
interrelation between the market rate and the process of 
individual saving is inapplicable to the market rate of 
interest, as has been shown also by earlier writers (parti- 
cularly Cassel). 

(e) The market rate is an “own” rate on money and 
not in any sense a real, physical or productivity rate, or a 
mere monetary counterpart of any of these. Consequently, 
it possesses the properties of the “own” rate of a material or 
commodity which is chosen as the monetary standard and 
which conditions the pricing and production systems. 

(/) Whatever be its logical implications with reference 
to interest-rate determination, it must be admitted that a 
highly interesting account of the psychological processes of 
the money market has been provided by the Liquidity 
Preference analysis. This itself is a gain like the parallel 
investigation of Expectations, or the classical Time- 
Preference premise. 

(g) The market rate of interest is not determined by 
the marginal efficiency of capital for that involves circular 
reasoning. (But this admission is not inconsistent with the 
recognition of the influence of marginal efficiency on the 

Professor Ohlin’s, or rather the Swedish, view {Economic 
Journal, June, 1937, pp. 221 ff.) has been discussed later on, 

^ “Loans” should be distinguished here and throughout 
this article from “loanable funds” or “liquid cash,” 
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intereet>rate from the side of the demand for loanable funds 
or liquid cash, as explained infro.) 

Ill 

It is, thus, easy to agree with much that Mr. Keynes has 
got to say in criticism of the classical theory of interest. 
There are, however, one or two points on which a difference 
of opinion is likely to arise, though it may not be strictly 
material to the rejection or acceptance of the classical 
position. Thus, in stating the case against the classical 
theory, Mr. Keynes says : “It should be obvious that the rate 
of interest cannot be a return to saving or waiting as such. 
For, if a man hoards his savings in cash, he earns no interest, 
though he saves just as much as before. On the contrary, 
the mere definition of the rate of interest tells us in so many 
words that the rate of interest is the reward for parting with 
liquidity for a specified period.”^ This objection against 
the classical approach, while it undoubtedly proves the 
superiority of the liquidity preference approach, does not, 
however, invalidate the classical position. The answer to 
the objection is not, of course, what Professor Ohlin, on the 
basis of the Swedish banks’ experience, gives, viz., that the 
rate of interest on cash holdings is not always zero." 
Professor Viner,® we think, is on better grounds when he 
points out that hy analogous reasoning Mr. Keynes “could 
deny that wages are the reward for labour or diat profit is 
the reward for risk-bearing because labour is sometimes 
done without anticipation or realisation of a return, and 
men who assume financial risks have been known to incur 
losses as a result of profits.”^® This line of reasoning can 
be improved upon by inquiring why wages are not paid when 
workmen are on strike, or, Sieving that the wage offered 
by the employer is less than the discommodity of labour, 

■ General Theory, p, 167. 

^ Economic Journal, June, 1937, p. 226. 

» Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1936, p. 157. 

One need not, however, admit Professor Viner’s proposition 
that the rate of interest is the “return for saving without liquidity,” 
for that would be a bad form of grafting! 
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they prefer to remain idle. The fact is that any asset, be it 
monetary or non-monetary, be it a factor of production or 
merely consumable wealth, if it is unused, it cannot earn a 
return or income. In each case we can regard, if we so 
choose, that there is a certain pecuniary sacrifice correspond- 
ing to the discommodity or disutility (or, to use a positive 
term, the quasi-commodity of leisure) involved. This is not 
to deny that liquidity preference is a reason for hoarding. 
Here, moreover, we have to bear in mind that, in regard to 
the determination of a market price (such as the market rate 
of interest), there is an important distinction between the 
total available stock (of savings, or liquid cash or any other 
quantity) and the actual supply schedule corresponding to 
different positions of the rate of interest. Thus, if that part 
of the total stock which is not supplied does not earn (say) 
any interest or reward, a theory does not break down just 
for that reason. 

Another objection that has been raised by Mr. Keynes 
with regard to the classical supply and demand apparatus,^^ 
with its investment demand-schedules (Xj X'l, Xa X'a etc.) 
and the saving supply-schedules (represented by Yi, Y^, Yg, 
etc., as related to corresponding incomes, Yi, Ya, Ys, etc.). 
It must be admitted that so long as the interaction between 
income, investment and saving is not cleared up, the position 
of the interest-rate must remain indeterminate. But is this 
type of mutual interdependence, as further complicated by 
dependence on an extraneous factor, peculiar to the interest- 
rate phenomenon? Does not the whole economic system 
involve the simultaneous interaction of numerous forces out 
of which in practical theorisation only those of immediate 
importance have to be selected? Of course, if the extrane- 
ous factor (in the present case, changes in the saving supply- 
schedule) is quantitatively of a predominant importance, 
it must not he ignored. However, as may be admitted, the 
short-run shift in the saving supply-schedule is not so 
significant in relation to the quantities of old and floating 
savings in the market (which the classical theorists had in 
view) as to compel attention. Secondly, it is doubtful 

General Theory, pp. J79 — 183, 

F ,'8 
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whether, as Mr. Keynes supposes, the Y-curves tutd die 
X«curves both ever fall in such a degree at any point in the 
trade cycle as to make an intersection between them 
impossible, especially in view of the smaller degree of 
flexibility of the Y-curves. On the other hand, the mutual 
interdependence analysis can be applied to liquidity pre- 
ference also, though we are not sure there is any instability 
in the position of the interest-rate owing to LLi failing to 
intersect the illiquidity supply-schedule.^^ 

There is one alternative reason why we think that the 
classical treatment may not be so self-inconsistent as has 
been made out. If we focus attention upon the market rate 
of interest only (i.e., upon the market price for loanable 
funds or cash), it is not clear that income or the resultant 
Y-curve will have shifted merely because of a given shift in 
the investment schedule. It is only when the investment 
corresponding to the new demand-schedule has actually 
taken place that the Y-curve will begin to shift. In the 
diagram below (Fig. 1) the Y-curve for the time being 



remains unchanged; it is only the X-curve which has moved. 
Thus a new rate of interest (howsoever temporary it may be) 


** By this we mean the supply curve of illiquid claims. 
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will have established itself. On the classical definition, 
moreover, the saving resulting from an increased investment 
and income activity, being a slow process, may not neces- 
sarily correspond to the increase in investment demand whidi 
is continually on the up-grade. Thus a classicalist might 
well aver that the upward swing of the rate of interest during 
a boom is in keeping with his doctrine. 

In spite of these doubts, however, there will be general 
agreement with Mr. Keynes’s view that the market rate, 
which is the own-rate on money, is concerned in the main 
with loanable or liquid cash and not with solidified or even 
unsolidified claims. What is lent out and borrowed is the 
available money in the market for which there is at any time 
a practical limit, viz., M, irrespective of the total amount 
accumulated or to be accumulated during any period, ex- 
post or ex-ante. Of course, it is possible, if we like, to 
relate — as even Mr. Keynes has done — the quantities M, Mi 
and Mo to income {e.g., M,XV=Y) and through income to 
current saving; but that is merely a hypothetical mathemati- 
cal relation. In any case, the fact remains that the market 
rate is directly related to the available cash (including 
deposits) which sets a limit to the possibility of loans. 
Thus the great achievement of Mr. Keynes’s theory is that 
it has directed our attention to the correct quantities which 
go to make up the market-rate equation.^® 


It is because of its quantitative vagueness that we have to 
reject Professor Ohlin’s view representing the Swedish doctrine (?) 
in this regard that the market rate of interest is determined by 
the supply and demand of credU. (Cf. Economic Journal, June. 
1937, pp, 222-7 for Professor Ohlin’s view and pp. 24S-8 for Mr. 
Keynes’s criticism thereon.) Professor Ohlin’s ex-ante analysis 
of the notion of “credit” confuses the quantities concerned in the 
interest-rate mechanism. His gross concept of credit is indeed 
out of the question, as this has nothing to do with the prevailing 
market rate. As regards the net proposition, we feel that Pro- 
fessor Ohlin appears to have been influenced by Mr. Keynes’s own 
schematism of cash versus capital assets. However, Professor 
Ohlin’s “supply and demand of credit” lack precision. He regards 
the supply of credit as consisting of “the willingness of certain 
individuals during a given period to increase their holdings of 
various claims and other kinds of assets minus the willingness of 
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IV 

Let us now address ourselves to the Liquidity Pre- 
ference concept. At the outset, we must clarify one 
important aspect of the interest-rate discussions which is apt 
to be overlooked and which, we believe, has led to some 
. confusion. The point we have in mind is as regards the 
exa(^ rate of interest about which we are now theorising. 
Thus, there are three important sets of interest-rates to be 
considered: (a) the conceptual rates, including the natural, 
normal, or equilibrium rates, and the real or commodity 
rates or own-rates, (6) the automatic rates of interest, which 
will be established by the free interplay of relevant forces, 
and (c) the actual rates prevailing in the market, in which 
there is an element of artificiality due to the control of 
central banks etc., and which include quite a variety of 
entities such as the market rates (short cum long) including 
the bill rate, the debenture rate etc. Now the logic apply- 
ing to (a) does not apply to (6) and (c). The Wicksellian 
and allied concepts were of the first order; what Mr. Keynes 
and others are discussing now belongs to (6) and (c). Even 
the Bohm-Bawerkian and Fisherian rates of interest belong 
to (a), in the sense that they refer to long-period equilibria 
and tendencies, while the market rates of interest which we 
are here considering have reference to a cash market and 
are only distantly related to the psychological motives of 
time-preference, filial affection and prudence, or to the 
physical factors of marginal productivity, the profitability 

others to reduce their corresponding lioldings” (His italics.) On 
the other hand, the demand is given by the supply of new claims 
minus “the reduction in the outstanding volume of old ones," 
(Our italics.) It it not clear, however, how this latter reduction 
of “outstanding claims” differs from the former reduction of “hold- 
ing.” Even if we gloss over this ambiguity. Professor Ohlin’s 
theory boils down to merely the theory of the price of “claims” as 
determined by their supply and demand; and it is from this that 
he derives his theory of interest rates (pp. 224b5). Thus, we 
have to admit that Professor Ohlin’s theory, as we shall see later, 
is practically identical with Mr. Keynes’s; only that the latter would 
emphasise liquidity preference more than the supply-demand 
schematism. 
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of the round-aboutness of processes etc. Here as Mr. Keynes 
has well brought out, liquidity preference is the pre- 
dominant motive behind boA Ae supply and demand of cash, 
though on Ae side of demand we have also to admit Ae 
importance of marginal efficiency as a purely monetary idea. 
On Ae other hand, while Ae above distinctions should stress 
Ae significance of the new Aeory, it should put us on our 
guard against (a) denying Ae fundamental nature of the 
classical premises, and (6) criticising the earlier writers for 
not arriving at a Aeory of interest for which they did not 
always set out. Thus the neo-Wicksellian analysis of Ae 
natural rate as equalising saving and investment does not 
intend to provide us wiA Ae Aeory of either Ae automatic 
or Ae controlled rate of interest.^^ 

Once we accept the position Aat the market rate of 
interest is a contractual price for Ae use of loanable cash 
and thus a purely monetary phenomenon, liquidity pre- 
ference begins to appear as a dominating factor in its 
determination. The essence of liquidity preference can be 
summarised in Ae expressive language of Mr. Keynes as 
that “The possession of actual money lulls our disquietude”; 
the rate of interest, therefore, becomes “the premium which 
we require to make us part with money” and “the measure 
of the degree of our disquietude.”^® The disquietude arises 
f»om various causes which have been brilliantly discussed by 
Mr. Keynes in some of the most lucid chapters in Ae General 
Theory. The rate of interest is “a price of hoards” in the 
sense that it measures Ae “pecuniary sacrifice” of hoarding 

Similarly. Kicardo, in the passage tiuoied by Mr. Keynes 
in General Theory, pp. 190-2. is considering the rate of interest 
as being influenced by marginal efllciency on the demand side; he 
is not laying down any tiorms or “conceivable interest policies.” 

In this article we are concerned mainly with the concept of 
litjuidity preference and the very valuable application of this by 
Mr. Keynes to the theory of interest. Consequently, we leave out 
a discussion of how the classical premisses of time^preference, etc., 
are in a sense, fundamental to the entire processes which lead to 
the interest rates, without determining them in an immediate or 
causal manner. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. February, 1937, p. 216, 
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money; it “equates the demand and supply of hoards”; it 
depends on “the present supply of money and the demand 
schedule for a present claim on money in terms of a defer- 
red claim on money” ; it “equalises the attraction of holding 
idle cash and of holding the loan”; and finally, “the func- 
tion of the rate of interest is to modify the money prices 
of other capital assets in such a way as to equalise the 
attraction of holding them and of holding cash.”^® The 
liquidity preference schedule LLi has a negative slope which 
shows the rate of interest falling as the quantity of money 
is increased. The reasons given for this by Mr. Keynes 
are (1) that when the rate of interest falls, it expands income 
and necessitates hoarding of a larger amount of cash for 
transactions” and (2) that a fall in the rate of interest 
makes some individuals hold more cash because their views 
regarding the future of the interest-rate differ from those of 
the rest of the market. 

We believe that Mr. Keynes is right in maintaining that 
the schedule for liquidity preference must be regarded as 
giving a curve with a negative slope, not only for the above 
reasons but for one more important reason not stressed by 
Mr. Keynes, viz., that with every fall in the rate of interest, 
the lender’s wish to lend is reduced (liquidity preference 

'** Quotations are from Economic Journal. June, 1937, pp. 241, 
2IS0“1 . 

Robertson criticises this on the ground that it ignores the 
well-known Gibsonian correlation between rising prices and rising 
rates of interest and that what people will hoard ^‘in the face” of 
a given rate is not the same thing as what they will hoard as “an 
indirect consequence” of such a rate. (Loc. ciY., pp, 180-1). As 
regards the former objection, one of us has already investigated 
the question of the correlation (which is not such a simple and 
direct one as is commonly supposed) between interest rates and 
Juices. (See Adarkar, op. c/£*, passim.) It appears to us, however, 
that a fall in the rate of interest as a causal force may necessiate in- 
creased boardings, just as an increased propensity to hoard (due 
to whatever causes) may cause the interest rate to rise. In the 
former case, LL^ is unchanged and only a fall of the interest rale 
causes more cash to be held; in the latter, LL^ shifts to a new 
position on the right so that on the same cash basis a higher rate 
of interest is established. 
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becomes higb), while the borrower’s wish to borrow rises 
(liquidity preference becomes high again). This point is 
the missing link between the old theory and the new, and 
brings out dearly the relation between the market psychology 
of borrowing and lending, and the liquidity motive, which 
Mr. Keynes would make a one-party affair only, as referring 
to each individual separately. 

The central position given by Mr. Keynes to liquidity 
preference in his interest theory does not, however, accord 
well with his supply and demand schematism. It would 
have been truer to say, perhaps, that liquidity preference is 
a major influence both on the side of the demand for and on 
that of the supply of the use of liquid cash or loanable 
funds (M2). A jjerson has the option of holding a part of 
his resources in cash or in the form of a loan asset. Given 
his liquidity preferences, the rate of interest will determine 
how he exercises this option. But the actual exercise of 
this option presupposes the existence of and depends upon 
the willingness of another party to hold cash or assets in a 
reciprocal manner. And since this willingness is the latter’s 
liquidity preference, it will be correct to say that the rate of 
interest is determined by the impact of various liquidity 
preferences in the market, i.e., by the demand for and supply 
of the use of loanable or liquid cash. There is thus no harm 
in recognising the fact that behind the forces of demand and 
supply we have not only the considerations of earning profits 
or yields but also liquidity preferences. 

Mr. Keynes’s monetary quantities of Mi and M-^ are 
undoubtedly just the quantities which are relevant to the 
interest-rate mechanism. But the manner in which he 
employs them to arrive at the rate of interest is, in our view, 
indirect and, in this respect, compares with Professor 
Ohlin’s way of deriving the rate of interest from the prices 
of assets. Thus, if we denote the income goods bou^t and 
sold during a given period by E, their price-level by Pt and 
the relevant velocity of Mi by Vi, then MiXVi==PiXE. 
Similarly, if C stands for all capital assets actually bought 
and sold during a given period, P2 for their price-level, and 
V2 for the relevant velocity of M2, then M2XV2=P2XC. 
Thus it would appear, Mr. Keynes’s theory becomes, in effect, 
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immediately a theory of the prices of capital assets and of 
the prices of income goods, etc., and only ultimately a theory 
of interest which is almost a by-product, from this view- 
point. This fact may be graphically represented as 
follows : — 



At a given rate of interest r, the indifference position 
of cash versus assets may be represented by means of two 
curves LLi (liquidity preference) and KKi (illiquidity 
preference), such that an individual holds Om,2 in cash and 
Oc in assets, Om2-\-Oc remaining nearly constant.^'* Thus, 
the transactions are in the nature of, what Professor Ohlin 
would call, alternate purchase and sale plans. But such 
curves are in no way peculiar to the interest-rate pheno- 
menon; for, we can regard every exchange as an alternative 
purchase or sale. Thus, if a man decides to hold wheat 
instead of exchanging it for rice, we do not speak of merely 
His wheat-preference being greater than his rice-preference, 
but that the exchange-value of wheat in terms of rice is not 
sufficiently high for him to part with his wheat. This 
exchange-value of wheat is established by the market supply 

So that|Oc=the sum of all loans plus other capital assets, 

and 5 
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and demand of wheat in terms of rice. Nor would it be 
much improvement on the prevailing doctrine to say that 
wages are determined by the marginal utility of leisure or 
by leisure-preference. 

On the other hand, it may not be quite appropriate to 
describe liquidity-preference as merely a matter between 
cash and assets. There are various types of capital assets 
including loans which represent various degrees of liquidity 
and in the capital market there is going on a continual 
conversion of less liquid into more liquid assets and vice 
versa. These are exchange transactions pure and simple.*® 
This is not to deny that there is ever an intimate relation- 
ship between the rate of interest and the yields on capital 
assets, but to derive the theory of interest from these latter 
is to argue back to the marginal productivity concept of 
interest which we discarded. Mr. Keynes’s converse pro- 
position, that the rate of interest modifies the prices of 
capital assets in such manner as to equalise the attraction of 
holding them and of holding cash,®® implies a direct deter- 
mination of prices of assets by the interest-rates, as an event 
prior to actual borrowings of cash and purchases of the 
assets. Now, although it is true that the prices of most 
capital assets fall in line with an altered rate of interest, 
this phenomenon is more or less a psychological one pre- 
suming upon later actions, viz., the purchases and sales of 
capital assets. This means merely that the market anti- 
cipates the later rise in the prices of assets due to funds 
actually changing hands.®* It will not do, therefore, to 
ignore the influence of actual transactions in cash upon the 
market rate of interest and vice versa. 

** Moreover, where existing assets change hands against cash 
the event is of little practical significance to economic society; 
only where new assets are being created, i.e., where marginal effi- 
ciency is operative, does e,rchange of loans for cash, r.e., borrowing, 
become highly significant. 

Economic Journal, June, p. 250. 

Such an anticipation of events by the market is not peculiar 
to the prices of assets either, but holds good of a number of other 
things. 
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Mr. Keynes admits®^ that the demand for investment, 
i.e., the investment demand-schedule is ultimately based 
upon marginal efficiency (which is, broadly speakii^ tire 
same as the marginal productivity) of capitid. But it does 
not determine the rate of interest on loans; on the contrary, 
given the schedule of the marginal efficiency, the rate of 
, interest on money determines the extent of investment. This 
seems to us to be a one-way affair. The conclusion of 
Mr. Keynes is based upon the very important assumption 
that the money rate of interest is, so to say, pre-determined 
and sticky. The stickiness, however, would be acceptable, 
if, given a rigid liquidity-preference schedule, (a) the 
demand for money were absolutely elastic and (6) the 
supply of money absolutely inelastic. But the demand for 
money (here M 2 alone is implied) is not absolutely elastic 
in all circumstances. It would be so only when conditions 
of perfect certainty prevailed. But then, in such circum- 
stances, liquidity preference will be equal to zero. On the 
other hand, the supply of money, unless controlled by 
authority, though less elastic than the supply of other assets, 
is not completely so, at least in an open economy. 

There are some further marginalia upon Mr. Keynes’s 
liquidity analysis which may be jotted down here: — 

(1) If liquidity-preference is due to the uncertainty of 
the position of the interests-rate about a “safe” level or norm, 
does a change in the norm itself alter the degree of un-' 
certainty and, therefore, the conditions which determine the 
liquidity premium? Or, to put it concretely, is a lower rate 
of interest likely to fluctuate by a greater percentage than a 
higher one, and, therefore, likely to be associated with a 
greater degree of liquidity-preference? 

(2) According to Mr. Keynes, 

M = Ma+M 2 = L, (y)+L 2 (r) 

But since a person has always the option of varying the 
ratio between mt and m 2 , i.e., his shares of Mj and M 2 , his 
individual marginal liquidity premium on mj must be equal 

General Theory, p. 178. 
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to that on and this must be true of society as a whole as 
well. Thus, the rate of interest is influenced not only by the 
speculative motive (L 2 ) but also by other motives (Li), and 
through Li the rate of interest also becomes related to Y. 
Perhaps, all this is implicit in Mr. Keynes’s position, but 
the consequence is that if the rate of interest is related to Y, 
Y also affects the rate of interest — a conclusion which is not 
consistent with the role of the rate of interest as a deter- 
minant rather than a determinate. 

(3) The Keynesian analysis of new bank credit in 
relation to liquidity-preference obscures the fact that the 
banks or rather the Central Bank (which is responsible for 
the initial impulse of the cash basis of the new credit) has no 
liquidity-preferences in regard to the initial transactions. 
Once the new money is mixed up with the existing money, 
the rest of the process is, of course, easy to follow. How- 
ever, here too, we believe, the proposition that the new 
insertion of credit increases the supply of loanable funds is 
a simpler and more direct one. 

(4) The analysis regarding the influence of changes in 
M upon the rate of interest and liquidity-preference is not 
materially different from that regarding the loanable funds, 
and for this reason we think Mr. Keynes can acquit himself 
quite easily in following up the behaviour of liquidity-pre- 
ference through the upward and downward movements of 
the trade cycle in a manner consistent with his own premises. 

V 

To sum up, therefore, there is no doubt that Mr. Keynes 
has in his General Theory pul us on a new track which, if 
followed up, is bound to lead to a coherent theory of the 
market rate of interest. In doing so he has had to dear up 
quite a host of misconceptions which have haunted economic 
theory for long. Criticism is an easier business than 
creation, particularly when the critic uses the new tools of 
thought presented by the writer himself to show the latter’s 
inconsistencies and formal errors. Our aim in the above 
paragraphs has been to round off sharp corners and to 
mitigate friction. Our main suggestion has been that 
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Liquidity Preference might be made the plinth of the new 
structure, but that the actual determination of the interest 
rate could be left to the interaction of the supply of and 
demand for the use of loanable or liquid cash. It is not 
necessary to suppose, however, that the total of liquid cadb 
(Ms) is wholly lent out or borrowed at the current rate of 
interest; for such a supposition would obscure the Importance 
of the distinction between stock and supply which is funda- 
mental to any market price such as the market rate of interest 
is. In so far, however, as the rate is controlled, a stable 
position will not be attained until the forces of supply and 
demand get adjusted to the new rate. Such an analysis 
will be quite consistent with the liquidity doctrine, because 
liquidity-preference is indubitably the main psychological 
force underlying both supply and demand in the cash 
market, while productivity or profitability is only a force 
on the side of demand. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


The Negative Rate of Interest 

The belief in the possibility of a negative rate of 
interest has been held by economists for a pretty long time 
now. Evidence of such a belief is to be found in the works 
of economists of the eminence of Marshall, Fox'^ell, Keynes 
and Fisher/ For all of them the rate of interest may not 
only fall to zero but may conceivably cross the zero line and 
become a negative quantity. It should not be difficult to 
prove that such a view and consequently the relevant theories 
of interest have no scientific or logical foundation. The 
very phrase ‘‘negative rate of interest’’ is an example of a 
curious contradiction in terms. Interest is the earning of 
capital. Capital, being a factor of production, is necessarily 


^ Marshall : ‘in such a stale of things the postponment of, 
and waiting for enjoyment would be an action that incurred a 
penalty rather than reaped a reward : by handing over his means to 
another to lie taken care of, a person could only expect to get a sure 
promise of something less, and not of something more than that 
which he lent : the rate of interest would be negative.” Principles^ 
(eighth edition), p. 232. 

Foxwell : That the rate of interest may conceivably become 
negative quantity, was discussed by Foxwell in 1886 in a paper on 
Some Social Aspects of Banking read before the Bankers* 
Institutes. 

Keynes: He believes in the abstract possibility of the rate 
of interest being negative. “We have assumed so far an institu- 
tional factor which prevents the rate of interest from being nega- 
tive.” General Theory^ p. 218. 

Fisher: In his book on The Theory of Interest^ Prof. Fisher 
has, by a long process of reasoning, attempted to sliow how the rate 
of interest can be zero and even negative. His examples of hard- 
tacks and figs will be recalled by his readers.^ He has, it may be 
mentioned, confused net interest with that omnibus concept of gross 
interest in one case and commodity interest in the other. 
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productive.* Interest is, therefore, invariably positive. 
This point has been explained later with the help of a 
diagram. 

The fallacious view that the rate of interest can be 
negative has its foundation partly in the confusion between 
the pure or net interest and gross interest. That gross 
interest can be negative should be obvious to all. For it is 
an algebraic sum of net interest and other charges which are 
anything but interest. If by negative interest is meant 
negative gross interest then the phenomenon of negative 
interest becomes so bare and simple that it hardly deserves 
a mention in the study of economics. For Marshall, Foxwell 
Fisher and others the negative rate of interest is really the 
positive pure rate of interest, plus the negative charge for 
the safe custody of capital. In certain cases the conception 
of zero rate of interest owes its origin to the failure to 
realise the fact that interest and money interest are not one 
and the same thing. There is no money interest in 
Robinsonian economy. But there is capital and there is its 
earning, its productivity, the pure interest.® 

• Every factor of production is productive (of utility) during 
the full period of its employment. If it were to produce no income 
(and income in the final analysis is psychic) it would not be us^ 
as a factor of production. Of course, the income thus understood 
is a derived one. While the capital is being used as a factor of 
production the income that is concurrently earned is due to the 
expectation of the final income. Whether the final income is posi- 
tive or not matters little, so long as a positive income is antici- 
pated. And unless such a positive return is expected a thing is 
not used as capital. We might, if we so desired, call the final 
income rent of the capital good and the income that is l>eing con- 
currently earned intere.st. Titus logically correct conception of 
interest is the only one that enables us to see the positive interest 
of a productive factor in the final negative result, which is an 
algebraic sum of interest and positive or negative profit. 

8 Most economists, Fisher and Keynes not excepted, confuse 
interest with money interest. For them interest arises only when 
th^e are two persons — one a lender, the other a borrower. Tli^ 
fail to realise the fact that the functions of a borrower and a 
lender can be performed by the same man. Robinson Crusoe did 
produce wealth, he did use capital and his capital tvas productive. 
He did perform the function olT waiting and he did earn interest for 
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One of the fruitful sources of confusion between pure 
interest, gross interest and money interest can be traced to 
the erroneous conception of the term capital. A sum of 
money deposited in a bank to ensure its safety is not capital 
in so far as it is regarded as a valuable commodity. For, 
capital is what is rightly called pure capital. The sum of 
money considered as a valuable possession, needing a safe 
place for deposit, is only a capital good. Nor is hoarded 
wealth ever to be confused with capital.^ A capital good is 
a good that is saved as contra-distinguished from a good that 
is consumed. Money or wealth that is hoarded is not, in 
the right sense of the word, saved. A hoard satisfies a 
direct want — ^the satisfaction derived from it is direct, 
whereas the satisfaction derived from a capital good or 
sailed wealth is derived.'’ 

Is capital, understood in its correct economic sense, 
then, likely to yield negative pure interest? The question 
could be answered with a straightforward “no.” But we 
shall proceed analytically and logically to arrive at a correct 
and full answer to this question. 

Let us begin by taking the case of a man who has a 
certain stock of a commodity which he can either use in the 
present or save for future consumption. The amount saved 
would become capital in such a case.® In the diagram 

it. Would our economists say that there was no interest in his 
case? The divergencies between the various modern theories of 
interest are in no small measure due to this erroneous conception 
of interest. 

* For Keynes there is no difference between saving and hoard- 
ing. He mentions “To satisfy pure miserliness, i.e., unreasonable 
but insistent inhibitions against acts of expenditure as such” as a 
cause of accumulation of saving. 

® For Keynes’s interest is due not to saving but to not-hoarding. 
It would appear, therefore, that he was excluding hoarded wealth 
from capital. TTiis, however, is not the fact. For, Keynes under- 
stands by interest money-interest or at any rate what the borrower 
receives from the lender when the lender and the borrower are not 
one and the same man. If he were made to see that interest can be 
earned by a man lending to himself he would include a miser’s 
hoard in capital. 

“ Capital is best defined as that which is saved. This is not 
the place to -show that this definition leads to the correct 
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below ^ curve A represents the diminishing marginal 
utility of expenditure; the curve C the diminishing margined 
utility of saving (undiscounted); and the curve B the 
diminishing discounted marginal utility of saving. The 
vertical distance between the curves C and B indicates the 
rate of time-preference. 



If the stock of wealth be OB, OA of it would be 
consumed and AB saved; the rate of interest would equal 
CB and would balance the rate of time-preference. 

If the stock of wealth be OB', OA would be consumed 
and AB' saved; the rate of interest would be zero. The 
future marginal utility of AB' saved is zero, its discounted 
value is also zero. The curve B coincides with the X-axis 
after reaching the point B. If the rate of discount be not 
zero, saving of AB' would entail a loss of utility in the 
present, to minimise which consumption would also be 
increased. But it is more reasonable to suppose that human 
mind can ignore the quantity BB', so that the saving of OB' 
causes no disutility.'' In that case interest would be zero. 

conception of capital as pure capital. When we talk of the com- 
modity saved as capital we really mean to say that it is a capital 
good. The difference between what is and what is not a capital good 
is of the same order as that between consumption and production. 

It is difficult to say whether the rate of time-preference, in- 
dicated in the diagram by the vertical distance between curves B 
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When the stodc is larger than OB' the person would not 
consume the excess over OB' even in the future — it would be 
as good as non-existing. The rate of interest would still 
be zero.® 

If the person cannot completely disregard the extra 
amount of the commodity, that is, if it canimt but be a cause 
of disutility to him in future, then the dotted curve would 
extend below the X-axis and the curve would take the shape 
B'K after the point B'. 

In such a case it is conceivable that when the stock is 
larger than OB', a greater quantity than OA would be 
consumed and would give negative marginal utility, giving 
indication of a negative rate of interest, in the sense that 
the amount saved instead of having more utility in the future 
and less, by discount, in the present, has really a greater 
utility or less disutility in the present. 

Such a case is, however, purely hypothetical. It is not 
easily possible to conceive of a stock of a commodity that 
would be in excess of all present and future wants.® But 
even when such a case is imaginable it is not difficult to see 
how the quantity of the commodity in excess of the amount 
AB' cannot be regarded as having been saved. For, to save 
means not to consume — it implies the idea of abstaining 
from the present use and clearly there is no such saving 
when all present wants are fully satisfied.^® As a matter of 

and C, is constant or diminishing or increasing. But it seems 
most reasonable to assume, in the absence of any clear contrary 
indication, that it gradually decreases. Consistently with this 
assumption the curve R is drawn here to meet the curve C in B'. 
Further light is thrown on this point later in the body of the 
article. 

* The Curve C, under such a consideration, would coincide 
with the X-axis after reaching the point B'. 

® When wc understand by capital pure capital, say. as money 
kept aside for future use, it becomes abundantly clear that such 
a case of marginal utility sinking to zero or becoming a negative 
quantity is impossible. 

This point can be explained in another way also. Saving 
neces.sarily involves abstinence and when all present wants that 
a commodity can satisfy are fulfilled, there is obviously no absti- 
nence involved in the act of letting the surplus remain unu.sed. 

F. 10 
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fact, the quantity AB' fixed a maximum limit to the amount 
of capital that the person can create, that is, accumulate. 
All quantities of the commodity in excess of the amount OB' 
must therefore be looked upon as a fresh commodity, satis- 
fying or obstructing the satisfaction of some other want than 
the one that is under consideration. For example, suppose 
OB' quantity of wheat is all that would ever be needed by a 
person (assume that wheat is not perishable); then the 
surplus above this quantity would neither be consumed as 
food nor saved as a provision for the future, but would be 
treated merely as a commodity that either satisfies some 
other want or obstructs its satisfaction. Suppose that this 
surplus amount causes some disutility — an assumption that 
is most favourable to the treatment of the problem of the 
so-called negative interest. The most natural course for the 
person to adopt in such a case is perhaps to destroy this 
superfluous quantity. I^t us say he bums it. We then 
should look upon this surplus as a commodity satisfying 
another want, the want to bum it away. The quantity of 
wheat that is burnt would in such a case be his capital (not 
of the same type as the wheat saved) satisfying some remote 
want. More correctly it would be land, for the wheat that 
is burnt is not capable of an alternative use and is, there- 
fore, not capital in the strict sense of the word.^^ Adopting 
this correct attitude towards every amount of the commodity 
in excess of OB' we can easily explain how the rate of 
interest can never become negative. 

University of Allahabad J. K. Mehta. 


Of course, tlie word abstinence has to be used in its correct sense. 
Those economists who maintain that saving involves no abstinence 
on the part of the rich man, misuse the word abstinence. The fact 
that a rich man can save more easily than a poor, does not mean 
that he can save without foregoing the satisfaction of some pos- 
sible present wants. 

Anything that is not wanted — superfluous quantity of wheat 
in this example — has to be wanted for purposes of its disposal. 
But as it can be wanted for that and only that purpose and cannot 
be used for purposes of direct satisfaction of want, it is best 
defined as land. For, capital is a creation of man, that is, some- 
thing that he has turned into capital. 
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‘ConsQiner’s SorpluB* — Rejoinder 

Dr. Gopal in his criticism of my ‘Consumer’s Surplus — 
A Defence,’^ appearing in the October, 1939, issue of this 
Journal has missed entirely the significance of most of my 
arguments. He begins by arguing that Marshall does not 
stand in need of any rectification or interpretation. Quite 
apart from the many objections raised as to the correctness 
of Marshall’s arguments, time and again, economists have 
pointed out confusions of thought in his exposition. Cannan^ 
and Miller® have referred to such confusion of ideas. 
Davenport’s* irritation on this score knows no bounds. 
Mrs. Ursula K. Hicks in a recent book® refers to Marshall’s 
thesis as the ‘obscure doctrine of consumer’s surplus.’ 
H. W. Robinson of Oxford asserts in a very recent article" 
that Marshall’s discussion of Consumer’s Surplus is some- 
what ambiguous. Others holding similar views may easily 
be found. Marshall’s exposition seems, therefore, to need 
some modification, unless ambiguity and obscurity are 
virtues. In fact, notwithstanding his contention. Dr. Gopal 
at a later stage offers his own interpretation of Marshall. 

Dr. Gopal has quoted illuminating passages from 
Marshall to show that he had a very clear idea about the 
distinction between value and utility. But this is no answer. 
The real point is, not whether Marshall knew the distinc- 
tion, but whether he kept up the distinction throughout his 
discussion. I do not claim that the errors committed by 
him are serious; generally the context makes Marshall’s 
ideas clear. All the same they are errors, and give point to 
my contention that Marshall’s exposition sometimes lacks 
‘scientific dignity.’ Davenport has clearly pointed out how 
in his discussion of Consumer’s Surplus Marshall has 

^ Indian Journal of Economics, January, 1939. 

® Economiai, 1924. 

® Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1927. 

* The Economics of Alfred Marshall — Note on p. 101. 

® The Finance of the British Government, Chapter XV, p. 2i33. 

® South African Journal of Economics, September, 1939. 
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confused between utility-surplus and price-surplus.’' A few 
quotations given by Davenport may be reproduced here to 
show that elsewhere also, Marshall makes the same confusion 
and that he sometimes uses the term “value” when he means 
only ‘utility’: — 

being careful of course to get good vtdue in 
return for his outlay . . . (Principles, p. 137), 

“ applied to practical problems the economist .... 
must concern himself with the ultimate aims of man, and 
take account of differences in real value between gratifica- 
tions that are equally powerful incentives to action . . . .” 
(Principles, p. 17), 

“ . . . . the more a person spends on anything the less 
power he retains of .purchasing more of it or of other things 
and the greater is the value of money to him. (In technical 
language every fresh expenditure increases the marginal 
value of money to him) . . . .” (Principles, p. 132), 

“ a durable good such as a piano is the portable source 
of many pleasures more or less remote, and its value to a 
purchaser is the aggregate of the usance or worth to him of 
all pleasures . . . .” (Principles, p. 123). 

Referring to Marshall’s confusion between utility and 
value I had further stated, “The definition of Consumer’s 
Surplus as the difference between the sum which measures 
total utility and that which measures exchange value is 
untenable for the simple reason that there can be no common 
unit real or imaginary which can measure two unlike things 
as utility and exchange value.” This argument is objected 
to on the ground that, ‘it is not a comparison between utility, 
a subjective thing and price or exchange value, an objective 
thing.’ Rather, ‘it is a comparison of a like thing, viz., total 
utility received and utility given away in a purchase.’ The 
brilliant discussions of Wicksteed, Davenport and others 
have clearly shown that price does not simply indicate 
utility as Dr. Gopal thinks. In any case. Dr. Gopal may 
concede that money in the strict sense of the term has no 
utility of its own. Its utility consists in the utility of die 
commodities it can purchase. To think then of the utility 

^ The Economics of Alfred Marshall — Note on p. lOl. 
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given up in price-payment is to think of the utility of the 
commodities which could be obtained by the money given 
up. But the utility that can be so obtained is indeterminate. 
With say, Rs. 10 parted in a purchase by an individual may 
be purchased 40 measures of rice at 4 annas a measure, or 
20 yards of cloth at 8 annas a yard, or 2 chairs at Rs. 5 
each, or 5 yards of silk at Rs. 2 a yard. In each case the 
Utility obtained would be entirely different in volume. 
Which of these utilities are we to take as the utility of the 
money given up? In fact, though for the sake of brevity 
and convenience we often speak of the utility of money, in 
the strict sense of the term, what money has, is not utility, 
but purchasing power. When we talk of the utility of 
money, we are talking of utility, not in the present tense, 
but in the future tense; not of utility as it already exists, 
but of utility in anticipation, i.e., in anticipation of the 
conversion of money into commodities. The original dif- 
ficulty thus still remains. How to compare total utility 
obtained with purchasing power when they are fundamental- 
ly unlike? 

Marshall, I had stated, is always careful to refer to 
consumer’s surplus in terms of money and not in terms of 
utilities. He says, ‘consumer’s .surplus is 6 sh.’ (p. 126)*, and 
again ‘Consumer’s surplus is 4.5 sh.’ (p. 127), and not that 
the consumer’s surplus is indicated by 6 or 45 sh. He also 
observes, “the excess of the price he would be willing to 
pay rather than go without the thing, over that which he 
actually does pay, is the economic measure of this surplus 
satisfaction.*’ (p. 124). The direct significance of these 
statements has been lost on Dr. Gopal, whose attention seems 
to have been completely side-tracked by a comparatively 
minor issue, viz., the question of ‘mathematical exactitude,® 
concerning Marshall’s exposition. What I have endeavour- 
ed to show is, that there are two distinct ideas in Marshall, 

" Page references are lo Marshall’s Principles. 

* In fact, 1 have not stated that Marshall claimed success in 
his attempt to give the concent mathematical exactitude. Refer- 
ence has been made only to the failure of his attempt — a failure 
admitted by Marshall himself. 
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viz., (i) the surplus satisfaction enjoyed by consumers, and 
(ii) the economic measure of this surplus satisfaction called 
by Marshall ‘Consumer’s Surplus.’ A barometer might 
indicate the weather; but it is not to be confused with the 
weather itself. A barometer may be defective and so fail 
to indicate the impending rain; but that does not veto the 
occurrence of the rain. Similarly Marshall’s consumer’s 
suiplus which is only an economic measure of ‘surplus satis- 
faction’ is not to be confused with the ‘surplus satisfaction’ 
itself. And criticism of the consumer’s surplus is not to be 
taken as criticism of the surplus satisfaction. Dr. Gopal is 
not alone in failing to recognise this distinction and in 
indulging in what I am constrained to remark brilliant beat- 
ing a^ut the bush. In his thesis, however, the notion that 
‘consumer’s surplus’ and ‘surplus satisfaction’ are one and 
the same struts across the arena of discussion with a Puck- 
like mischievousness making confusion at every turn worse 
confounded. 

Dr. Gopal next turns his attention to what he calls the 
‘totally erroneous’ idea of the Marginal Surplus of 
Utilities.^® In his criticism of this concept he excels him- 
self in combining commendable erudition with profound 
confusion of thought. At the outest it may be pointed out 
that no originality has been claimed for this concept. There 
is nothing new about it except the name, and if a better 
name could be found it may be readily substituted. The 
concept is implicit in Marshall’s idea of ‘surplus satisfac- 
tion,’ for it aims only at making definite Marshall’s notion 
of that surplus. In my previous article I have pointed out 
that except for the name the concept in its entirety is to be 
found in Wicksteed’s discussion on Diminishing Psychic 
Returns. But Wicksteed is not alone in conceiving of this 
concept. Miller^^ referring to the well-known illustration 
of an individual consuming a number of oranges one after 

This term refers to the difference between total utility, and 
the product of marginal utility and the number of units. For a 
fuller explanation see Indian Journal of Economics, January, 1939, 
p. 415. 

11 Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1927. 
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another says, “Here indeed we have the principle of dimi* 
nishing utility working in a simple and direct way with the 
result that we obtain a series of decreasing satisfactions, the 
sum of which is considerably greater than the product of 
the number of units multiplied by the satisfaction 
which the marginal yields,” and again in the same 

discussion, “ there is immediate significance to 

the notion of a total utility that greatly exceeds the product 
of the marginal multiplied by the number of units.” A 
similar reference to the difference between total utility and 
the marginal utility multiplied by the number of units is to 
be detected in Cannan’s criticism of Marshall.^® This con- 
cept apparently so simple as to be merely referred to with- 
out any explanations by these economists, however, presMits 
insurmountable difficulties to Dr. Gopal. 

“For the number of units purchased,” says Dr. Gopal, 
“is objectively and easily measurable, whereas marginal 
utility as such is like total utility a subjective satisfaction. 
How then does Mr. Tharakan propose firstly to multiply an 
unknowable mental state by an objective number of units 
and secondly to find out marginal and total utilities except- 
ing as represented in price?” It may be pointed out that 
what is objectively and easily measurable is not the ^number 
of units purchased,’ as Dr. (k»pal seems to think, but the 
units themselves. A number is something abstract and not 
something objective. We may represent a number by a 
symbol, or by some pebbles, or some oranges or the units 
of any other commodity; but the number itself is something 
that can only be comprehended by the mind. Such being 
the case there is no difficulty in multiplying marginal utility 
with the number of units purchased, for both are abstract. 
Wicksteed and Miller have found no difficulty in conceiving 
of such a multiplication; nor do I find any. 

The second question how marginal and total utilities 
could be measured except as represented in price is more 
easily answered. We can have the utility of any unit of a 
commodity, preferably the utility of the marginal unit as 
the basis for comparison and measurement. We may 


’ 2 pconomica, 1924 , 
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assume the utility of the 5 oranges as one unit or for the sake 
of convenience as 10 units. If the consumer feels that the 
fourdi orange has given him twice as much satisfaction as 
the 5th, the 3rd orange thrice as much satisfaction as the 
5th, the 2nd 4| times as much, and the Ist orange 6 ^ times 
as much, we can construct the following table to indicate the 
Marginal Surplus of utilities. 


For the 1st orange 
For the 2nd orange 
For the 3rd orange 
For the 4th orange 
For the 5th orange 

For the whole supply 


Utility 

Marginal 

Utility 

65 units 

10 units 

45 units 

10 units 

30 units 

10 units 

20 units 

10 units 

10 units 

10 units 

170 units 

50 units 


Marginal 
Surplus of 
UtilUies 

55 units 

35 units 

20 units 

10 units 


120 units 


We may say, then, that the marginal surplus of utilities 
is equal to 120 units, a unit of utility being one-tenth of 
the utility of the fifth orange or we may say that the margin- 
al surplus of utilities amounts to twelve times the utility of 
the fifth orange consumed. It may be doubted whether the 
consumer would be able to judge so accurately the utilities 
of the other oranges in comparison with the utility of the 
marginal one. But such a process of comparison is more 
easy and natural than the process of finding out what the 
consumer would have paid for the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
oranges rather than forgo their use. In fact, in trying to 
imagine what he might have paid for the Ist orange rather 
than forgo its use, the consumer is obliged to consider as 
the first step in the process of the difficult calculation, how 
much more useful the 1st orange is in comparison the 
marginal one. Secondly, in this method of measurement 
we avoid all the errors arising from the use of such an 
admittedly imperfect measuring rod as money. Thirdly, it 
must be remembered that only ‘theoretical exactitude’ is 
claimed, and that the correctness of a theory does not depend 
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on our capacity to have some of its results objectively 
measured. The marginal surplus of utilities is a deriva- 
tive of the principle of diminishing utility, and this prin- 
ciple would be quite valid even in the case of a Robinson 
Crusoe left on an island with nothing but oranges, and 
having no metdianism, not to speak of a price-mechanism to 
have its results objectively measured or tested. He would 
still find without any such artificial aid that the first orange 
gives him more satisfaction than the second, the second more 
than the third and so on, and he would find it extremely 
easy to conclude that the total utility of the five oranges is 
very much more than the utility of the fifth orange multi- 
plied by five. 

In this connection, it has to be pointed out, that Dr. 
Gopal’s assertion, “the question how far money can measure 
utility was raised in connection with consumer’s surplus by 
Nicholson more than 45 years ago and was answered,” is 
misleading, if it implies, as doubtless it is meant to imply, 
that Prof. Edgeworth’s answer to Nicholson was quite con- 
clusive. To my mind, in that very interesting controversy 
conducted in the columns of the Economic Journal, Nichol- 
son seems to have the better of the argument, and in spite 
of Edgeworth’s answer men of eminence like Canaan, 
Davenport and others have not been wanting to re-emphasise 
some of the more important objections raised by Nicholson. 
In fact, Edgeworth himself seems to have recognised that 
his arguments were not quite conclusive, for in his final 
reply*® he closed the controversy like Sir Roger in Addison’s 
Spectator with the significant reflection that differences of 
opinion are possible, i.e., much could be said on both sides. 

I have not attributed to Taussig fundamental differ- 
ences with Marshall as Dr. Gopal assumes. The only dif- 
ference that has been pointed out is the difference in the 
method of calculating consumer’s surplus. Nor have I 
credited Marshall ‘with avoiding Taussig’s error by using 
the phrase, other things being equal,’ as Dr. Gopal assumes. 
Marshall avoids the error by following a different proced- 
ure in his illustration. Dr. Gopal contends that Taussig 

Economic Journal, 1894, 

F, n 
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states the case in the simplest terms and that his illustration 
does not aim at accuracy of measurement, but only at mak- 
ing the conception clear. This defence raises a general 
issue. To what extent can inaccuracies be permitted in an 
illustration meant to make conceptions clear? I do not 
contend that perfect accuracy is possible or even necessa^ 
in an ‘illustrative case. But obviously there must be certain 
limits. \^en an illustration remains within the realm of 
probability, it may be considered a good illustration even 
if no factual accuracy can be claimed for it. When it 
trendies into the realm of the improbable, it may still be 
considered an illustration though a bad one. But when it 
passes from even the twilight of improbability into the utter 
darkness of the impossible, then indeed, it is neither good 
nor bad; it simply ceases to be an illustration. Taussig’s 
illustration falls under this category. 

He assumes that a man having 105 cents to spare for 
oranges at the rate of 50 cents for the 1st, 25 for the 2nd, 
15 for the 3rd, 10 for the 4th, and 5 for the 5th would still 
buy only 5 oranges when he has to pay only 25 cents for 
the whole lot at the market price of 5 cents per orange. 
This identity between the number of units purchased by the 
same individual under the two widely differing systems of 
purchase is an impossibility in the case of a normal man 
purchasing a representative commodity. In practice, an 
individual who was willing to pay 105 cents for the first .5 
oranges would certainly buy a few more oranges when he 
finds that the first five have cost him only a fraction of the 
amount, i.c., 25 cents. And even if he buys one orange more 
the marginal unit becomes different. In other words, the 
margin shifts because conditions change and thus destroys 
the very basis for comparison and calculation. The assump- 
tion that the marginal unit is the same under the two widely 
differing systems of purchase is necessary in Taussig’s 
method of calculating the consumer’s surplus. That as- 
sumption is, however, untenable and makes such calcula- 
tion impossible.^* 

For a more detailed explanation refer p. 415416 of the 
Indian Journal of Economics, January, 1939, 
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Marshall has taken such elaborate pains with his illus- 
tration and has appended to it long footnotes, that it is not 
easy to improve upon his explanations in this respect. The 
reader has only to go through his discussion carefully to 
understand that the method of calculation adopted is entire- 
ly different from that of Taussig. There is nothing of 
Taussig’s deceptive simplicity. Marshall’s illustration is 
more laboured; but then the labour has not been 
wasted. Even if we grant Cannan’s contention'® that 
the figures given by Marshall are not historical facts, there 
is nothing of impossibility or even improbability in his 
illustration. 

My assertion that ‘there is no such thing as a consumer’s 
surplus for all commodities taken together’ is surprising to 
Dr. Gopal. A great deal of the surprise might vanish if it 
is remembered that Marshall’s consumer’s surplus does not 
mean ‘surplus satisfaction.’ To Dr. Gopal these two terms 
seem to be identical in meaning and therefore easily inter- 
changeable. For he says that my argument means that “a 
person cannot get more satisfaction than his resources, i.e., 
he can get no consumer's surplus.’’ Later he says, “. . . . 
this means that the advantages or consumer’s surplus got by 
spending £100 in England . . . .,” and again, “the total 
of all these surpluses,” (meaning consumer’s surpluses), “is 
the extra benefit he gets from his conjecture,” and so on. 
But I have already shown that according to Marshall the 
consumer’s surplus is only the ‘economic measure’ of the 
‘surplus satisfaction,’ and therefore as much different from 
it as a barometer is from the weather. I have not then 
argued, as Dr. Gopal seems to think, that ‘surplus satisfac- 
tion’ is possible only in any one commodity. Nor even have 
I argued that there are no consumer’s surpluses for different 
commodities when taken separately. All that is suggested 
is that in the sense in which Marshall conceived of and cal- 
culated consumer’s surplus, it is not possible to think of a 
consumer’s surplus for a number of commodities taken 
together. 


Economka, 1924. 
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Dr. Gopal claims that the term, “other things being 
equal,” means only that Marshall is making use of his 
“familiar statical method.” I do not dispute the useful- 
ness of the static method. But even for purposes of a study, 
we cannot think that conditions are static and at the same 
time that conditions are not static. When we calculate the 
consumer’s surplus of a commodity we do so on the assump- 
tion that ‘other things remain equal,’ that is, as Dr. Gopal 
points out, conditions of demand, supply, price, in fact, 
everything about every other commodity remain without 
change, and that the price of that commodity alone rises to 
scarcity value. We might then reasonably put down 50 cents 
as the price that might be paid for the 1st orange as Taussig 
does, or 20 sh. as the price that might be paid for the 1st lb. 
of tea as Marshall does. But when we are thinking of the 
consumer’s surplus for a number of commodities taken to- 
gether, we are thinking of the difference between the total 
amount actually paid for them and the total amount that 
might have been paid if everyone of these commodities, and 
net merely one of them had risen to their ‘scarcity values.’ 
How is it possible to think that all commodities rise to their 
scarcity values, and at the same time that only one of them 
rises to its scarcity value? It is only in this sense that I 
have stated that there is a contradiction in terms. But my 
contention that there is no such thing as a consumer’s sur- 
plus for all commodities taken together is not to be taken in 
the literal sense. The difference between a man’s total re- 
sources and the sum he has actually paid for the purchase 
of different commodities bought, is in the literal sense the 
consumer’s surplus for all commodities taken together. But 
this is very much different from, in fact, it will be only a 
fraction of, what we obtain by adding together the figures 
obtained by calculating on the Marshall plan the consumer’s 
surplus of each commodity taken separately. When the 
consumer is faced with the prospect of paying the highest 
possible prices, not merely for the first units of one com- 
modity, but for the first units of every commodity he wants 
to buy, then indeed, is the highest offer for the first unit itself 
hound to be revised considerably. Instead of then offering 
20 sh. for the 1st lb. of tea rather than forgo its use, he 
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will be (Aliged to reduce the highest demand price to say 
10 sh. or even to a much smaller amount, for the simple 
reason that he has to spread his resources over a number of 
commodites. The maximum potential prices offered for the 
various units of a commodity would then be very much dif- 
ferent from the maximum potential prices offered for the 
various units of the same commodity, when instead of tak- 
ing the c-ommodity separately, we group the commodity 
along with other commodities and conceive of the consumer’s 
surplus of all the commodities taken together. To conclude, 
Marshall’s static method and the assumption in calculating 
the consumer’s surplus of a commodity tliat its price alone 
rises to scarcity value prevent us from makhsg use of and 
adding the figures so obtained in constructing a consumer’s 
surplus for a number of commodities taken together. 

When we say that a man having an income of £100, 
and spending it on the purchase of different commodities 
gets a consumer’s surplus of £1000, what we mean or 
ought to mean in accordance with Marshall’s definition of 
consumer’s surplus is that the individual might have paid 
a £1000, in excess rather than forgo the purchase of the 
different commodities. To the question whether any man 
in England or Africa could ever offer an extra £1000, when 
his income is only £100, neither Marshall nor Dr. Gopal 
has given a straight answer. When a £100 become worth 
more than a £1000 to the same person in the same place 
and at the same time, it ceases to be an economic phenome- 
non; rather it becomes a magic performance, Marshall’s 
comparison of a man in England with another in Africa and 
his reference to the benefits derived from a bridge do not 
constitute an answer to the point raised. His answer is, 
however, suggestive — suggestive of the fact, that here, he 
has suddenly reverted to the consideration of his primary 
and more important idea of a “surplus satisfaction.” Just 
as some persons feeling a momentary strain, at times in- 
voluntarily peer over the spectacles instead of through them, 
here, Marshall, while still holding the consumer’s-surplus 
apparatus in his hands, looks straight at the ‘surplus 
satisfaction’ instead of through the dusty lens of the 
apparatus. 
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The doctrine of dynamic satisfaction^® is enunciated to 
explain the apparent inapplicability of the concept of con- 
sumer’s surplus to necjessaries and conventional necessaries. 
To appeal to the experience of the common man and to say 
that obviously the concept cannot apply to necessaries, is not 
to provide any enlightenment to the common man. A science 
must not merely take note of facts, but also seek to explain 
facts Nicholson has pointed out that even when applied to 
comforts and luxuries there is a certain degree of unreality 
about the concept. Only, the unreality becomes too glar- 
ing to be ignored when it concerns necessaries. An explana- 
tion which seeks to exclude a certain section, just because 
the defect h^ become too obvious is certainly not an ex- 
planation at all. If a better explanation than the doctrine 
of dynamic satisfactions can be found it would be quite 
welcome. But the need for an explanation cannot be 
denied. 

Dr. Gopal asks whether there is anything like a just 
and proper price ‘which is the correct price.’ I have not 
stated that there is any such ‘correct price.’ I have only 
referred to the price which the consumer considers to be the 
just and proper price. According to Dr. Gopal no price 
would be considered just and proper by any consumer. This 
is a matter of personal experience and it is not possible to 
argue about it. For my part, I frequently hear statements 
made by consumers such as, “I had to pay a high price,” 
or “I got it for a very low price,” statements which imply 
that 'here is a price which the consumer would consider to 
be neither high nor low, that is, a price which he would 
consider to be just and proper. Clarity of thought is ab- 
solutely essential in such discussions where popular phrases 
are freely drawn upon and attempts made to prove the 
reality of certain concepts by what Taussig calls their ‘accord 
with familiar phrases.’ Unless we define and draw distinc- 
tions between terms which appear to be similar like ‘con- 
sumer’s surplus,’ ‘psychic surplus’” and ‘surplus’ satisfac- 

Discussed in detail in the Indian Journal of Economies, 
January, 1939, p. 418-419. 

Ibid., p. 418. 
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tion,’ we may confuse between ideas which are < fundamen- 
tally different. *^rplu8 satisfaction’ itself is capable of 
two interpretations. Seligman^* has pointed out that there 
can be only one surplus, viz., the surplus of utilities over 
effort or cost. Though ^ligman’s analysis is more consist- 
ent and logical, it is barren of conclusions which are of any 
theoretical or practical importance. Further I have concerned 
myself with Marshall’s ideas, and his ‘surplus satisfaction’ 
has nothing to do with cost or effort. That it is identical with 
the Marginal Surplus of Utilities and that it arises out of 
Marshall’s perception of a total utility which is out of all 
proportion to the marginal utility is clear from references 
scattered throughout his discussion such as, “we cannot 
trust the marginal utility of a commodity to indicate its total 
utility,”^® and, “the total utility of salt to him is very great 
indeed, and yet its marginal utility is low.”*® 

K. J. Mathew Tharakhan. 

fThis controversy now closed — M.E.] 


Co-operative Movement in Assam 

(A Note from the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Assam) 

/. Existing State of the Co-operative Movement in Assam. 

(a) Provincial Co-operative Bank'. — At the head of 
the Co-operative Financing Institutions in this province is 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank of Assam Ltd. which was 
registered in 1921. The Bank has 33 preference and 51 
ordinary members, the latter of whom are all registered 

** Seligman’s Principles of Economics, 7th edition, p, 194 — 

203. 

Principles, p. 129. 

«« Jbid., p. 129, 
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Co-operative societies. The Bank issues loans to co-opera- 
tive Central himks and other urban societies with limited lia- 
bility. Formerly it advanced loans to village credit societies 
as well but this has now been stopped. The present position 
of the Bank is sound though it has not made much headway. 
In fact it compares poor when in comparison with other 
sister institutions of various provinces. The present work- 
ing capital of the bank is Rs. 3,67,186 which is smaller than 
that of some of the Central Banks of the provin<». The 
rate of interest charged by the bank on fixed deposit is 3 
to 4% and that of lending is 6%. 

(b) Central Banks : — Total number of Co-operative 
Central Banks in the province is 18. They finance general- 
ly agricultural credit societies with unlimited liability but 
not individuals. The Central Banks have 674 individuals 
and 1191 society members. The total working capital is 
Rs. 23,56,745 which consists of shares (Preference and 
Ordinary) and deposits (fixed. Savings and Current) received 
from members and non-members. Fixed deposits are for 
varying periods from 1 to 4 years and the rate of interest 
paid is 4 to 6% and interest charged to village credit socie- 
ties is 9%. In the pre-depression period the rate of interest 
on deposits and lending was much higher and has now been 
reduced. There was a time when Central Banks enjoyed 
prosperity but the slump in prices of agricultural produce 
and fall in value of landed property have retarded their 
progress. Besides, the introduction of Assam Money 
Lender’s Act and Debt Conciliation Act and their applica- 
tion to co-operative societies have also badly hit some of 
these financing Central Institutions. Due to fall in recovery 
from rural co-operative credit societies on account of the 
economic depression and other legislative measures, the 
Central Banks are finding it difficult to meet their obliga- 
tions to the depositors (and had to fall back on the re- 
sources of the Provincial Co-operative Bank). 

(c) Agricultural Credit Societies : — ^These rural credit 
societies were started with the idea of rendering financial 
assistance to agriculturists at reasonable rate of interest and 
to keep them from the clutches of usurious money-lenders. 
These credit societies are all on unlimited liability and al- 
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most all on share basis. According to the latest Government 
report the number of these credit societies is 1,289 with a 
membership of 42,219. Total loans from individual mem- 
bers to societies stood at Rs. 17,81,114 for 1937-38. The 
credit societies have been financed with loan from some 
local Central Bank to which those are affiliated. The loans 
were given mainly for periods of 3 to 4 years and were 
mostly on personal security. The usual rate of interest 
was 15|%. Since the days of depression the collection 
of interest and principal of loans from the credit societies 
have been falling off year after year and as much as 94% of 
the loans are now standing overdue. Most of the credit 
societies are now running at a loss due to the application of 
the Assam Moneylender’s Act and the Assam Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards to the co-operative societies in the province. 
The position does not show appreciable signs of improve- 
ment and will take years to clear up the position which 
presents accumulated overdues of several years in the past. 
To revitalise the village credit societies fresh financing 
for legitimate current agricultural needs, and remission of 
interest or principal as may be necessary, will have to be 
applied in large scale. For improvement of repaying 
capacity of members and thus to reduce their indebtedness 
the Department is rendering help to members of rural 
credit societies to supplement their agricultural income by 
taking up of subsidiary occupations. The weaving and 
sericultural departments are co-ordinating with the depart- 
ment in introducing weaving and sericulture in selected 
locality. 

(d) Non-AgricuUural Credit Societies : — ^Total number 
of these societies is 112, with 13,337 members and working 
capital of Rs. 26,42,249. There was all-round progress in 
the working of these societies. 

(e) Land Mortgage Banks : — ^Number of Land Mort- 
gage Banks is 5. These banks were started to provide a 
machinery of credit for issuing long-terms loans to land- 
owners and agriculturists and to reduce their past debts. 
The working capital of these banks was secured from 
shares, deposits for fixed periods of 3 to 5 years and 
advances from Government. The loans were issued to 

F. 
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individudis on the security of their immovable properties 
and were for 10 years. Due to the depression the assets 
of these banks became frozen and the banks are now taking 
coercive measures to restore their position. (Ibese banks 
could not meet depositors’ demands and have lost all public 
confidence). The working capital of these banks for 1937- 
38 was in total Rs. 4,79,381. 

if) Non~credit Societies: — (i) Store : — ^Tbe Stores 
movement has not been popular here and many had been 
liquidated in the past. Total number of this kind of 
societies is now 11 of which 3 worked at a loss last year. 

(ii) Milk Societies : — Total number of milk societies 
is 20. These societies are gradually closing down. 

(Hi) Land Improvement Societies : — There is only 
one Land Improvement Society in the province which is 
protecting paddy fields of members from annual flood and 
ravages of water hyacinths. 

(it>) Mutual Benefit Societies : — There are 5 such 
societies some of which are making steady progress. 

(v) Village Welfare and Better Living Societies : — 
For the uplift of rural masses village welfare societies are 
being started and their members are on the increase. Total 
number of this kind of societies is 13. 

(vi) WomerHs Co-operative Societies . — There is one 
pure thrift and savings society among women registered in 
1937. Its business is steadily on the increase. Home 
saving boxes are supplied to individual members and the 
total savings made therein are collected every month and 
deposited in the account of the members concerned. 

(vii) Fishery Societies : — ^There are two such societies 
one of which attained considerable success. 

11. The Law on which it is based : — 

Assam has not yet got its Provincial Co-operative Act 
and is under the All-India Co-operative Societies Act 2 of 
1912 and the Provincial rules framed under section 43 of 
the Act. The proposal for having a separate Act for the 
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province for better woricii^ is under craisideration of the 
Government. 

III. The facility that the provincial Government or State 

affords the movement and the success so far attained 

by the movement in the various fields of its activity. 

As elsewhere the co-operative societies started in the 
province were mainly for supply of credit to rural 
agriculturists. Since the starting of the Co-operative 
Central and Provincial Co-operative Banks for financing of 
village credit and other societies the practice of direct state 
financing of co-operative societies has ceased. Government, 
however, grant annual contribution towards cost of mainten- 
ance of Supervisors of Central Banks. At the initial stage 
of the Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Government 
granted advances to these Banks. Besides for encourage- 
ment of industries in selected locality and maintenance of 
adult night schools by co-operative societies, Government 
also make annual contribution to co-operative societies or 
Central Banks as may be required. (The amount of such 
(Government assistance has been falling off year after year 
in view of financial difficulties). 

The supervision and audit of Co-operative Societies is 
done by Government through the Co-operative Department. 
At the head of it is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
who is also the Director of Industries. There are two 
Assistant Registrars, one auditor, 15 Inspectors of Co-opera- 
tive Societies. The Inspectors have to do inspection, 
organisation, liquidation etc., besides audit As there is no 
separate audit staff in the province the statutory obligation 
of the (Government is proving a heavy burden on the exist- 
ing inadequate co-operative staff. The creation of a 
separate audit staff is under consideration of the (Government 
and if this is given effect to. Circle Inspectors will be 
relieved of this work and the movement is likely to show 
better results. 
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A formala for limits of Yariations in a weighted Index 
due to a new series of weights 


The jHesent formula is intended to indicate the limits 
of variations which the application of a new series of weights 
to a given series of unweighted indices mi^t produce in the 
wei^ted index calculated from a given series of weights 
applied to the same unweighted indices. For example, a 
weighted cost of living index may be worked out for the 
whole population of a certain centre, and it may later be 
found necessary or desirable to work out similar indices for 
certain sub-groups of that population separately. In such a 
case, while the price-indices will remain the same, weights 
for the different sub-groups might differ. With the aid of 
the present formula it should, however, be possible, without 
actually working out the weighted general indices for the 
different sub-groups, to determine the limits of deviations, 
positive or negative, which these indices may show from the 
general weighted index already computed. 

2. Let w denote a given series of percentage weights 
corresponding to a given weighted index I and w' a new 
reries of percentage weights. Let I' be the new weighted 
index corresponding to w'. 

Then, if p denote the series of unweighted indices for 
individual items and n be the number of items. 


1= PlCI)l +P»tO»-i- p8C»a+ ... -t Pn<On_'’ 

(l)| +a)j + ©3+ . , +(0n I P 


• < 1 ) 


andr- +P «( 0» +P.© /+ ■ ■ ■ +Pn©/ , ,. 

80 that 

I |pi(©l -©/)+ Pl{©2 ~®jO + P8(®s— ©3') + 

+Pi.(©»-©,/)|, for s®=;2©'=100, 

= (1^ ©, where 6r=®r“©/ generally ... (3) 

Since the two series of weights, w and tti^, are not 
identical (by hypothesis), some 8’s will be positive and 
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Others will be negative (while some may be equal to zero). 
Let pb denote the positive 8*s and »8 the negative S’s and let 
ni and be their number respectively. 

Then 


i.e., 


nt 

l 




— |l + . +p5nj)_ 

I(n8t+n8*+n8s + 


+ H8n»‘| 


= {(Oi +{l)j + a)s + 
= 0 ; 



+ (Dn) - (<»1 ' + 0) j' + 0)i ' 

+ . . . + (On^) 

. ( 4 ) 


Let pp and np denote respectively the series of un- 
weighted indices corresponding to p8 and n8. 

Then, from equation (3) above, 

a-r)x"2o, 


~Pl 8 l 4"P2 8 * + P 8 8 s + • • . . + Pn 8 n 

“{(pPi m8i+pPj p8t + pPg 8$+ ... +pPnlp8nl) 

KnPl » 8 i +■ nPi n 8 j + ups 083 + . , > ."I’ uPng n 8 D|)ll 
u nl ^ liiS I 

*.c, (I-I'ix jS o) = j Spp,p6— j^2„p p5| . ^ . ( 5 ) 

Let equation (5) be considered under two cases— - 
(1) when I — r is positive (i.e., the new wei^ted index is 
lower than the given weighted index), and (2) when I — I' is 
negative (i.e., the new index is higher than the given index). 
Case (1) 

When I — L is positive, it will have its greatest value 


when 

1 2 pp p6 is greatest 

and 

|i ^np n8| is smallest 


Let ppg and np, denote respectively the greatest value 
amongst pp’s and the smallest value amongst np’s. 
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Then, 8’s being constants, the greatest value of I — I' 



nl 

i.e., the maximum value of I — I' = V'-^{i.p«— nP») 

S 0) 

1 

~ (pPg — nP«) O . . . (6 1) 
where c is a constant ^ 2 q, j 


Case (2) 

When I- I' is negative, the maximum arithmetical value 
of I — r will be obtained when, from equation (5), 

nl ^ 

1 21 pp p8 is smallest 
j”i2 „p jgJ is greatest 

Therefore, proceeding as in case (1) above, if pp, and 
“P K denote respectively the lowest value amongst pp’s and 
the greatest v^ue amongst op’s, the greatest arithmetical 
value of I — I', i.e., the greatest value of I' — I 

nl 

~(pPg~»P») ^ V~^(nP«“pPt)XC . . . (6’2) 

j2 (a 

where c is a constant [the same as in equation (6*1)]. 

3. The maximum arithmetical difference between the 
given weighted index and the new index based on a new 
Mries of weights is given by equation (61) when the new 
index is lower than the given index, and by equation (6-2) 
when the new index is higher than the given index. The 
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entire range of difference between two new wei^ted indioes 
is therefore given by combining the two measures of 
maximum difference, i.e., by — 

{(pPb^bP*^ ^ ®} ” pP* ^ ^ ® J 1) 

or by {(«pg~pp») ^ c} {(pPf^ i»pV))<c^} • • . (7 2) 

wbichever of (7’1) and (7*2) be greater. 

The full significance of the expressions (7*1) and (7*2) 
deserves to be explained further. If two new weighted 
indices, Fi and I' 2 , are worked out on the basis of two new 
series of weights, w'l and w' 2 , respectively, the maximum 
arithmetical difference between the given weighted index (I) 
and either of the new indices (I'l and F*) is given by the 
expression (6*1) or (6*2) but the maximum possible 
arithmetical difference between these two new indices (Fi 
and F 2 ) themselves will be given by tbe expression (7*1) 
or (7*2). 

4. The expressions (6*1) and (6*2) give the maximum 
arithmetical difference between I and F without, it may be 
pointed out, telling when actually I may be greater (or 
smaller) than F. The condition for this is given by the 
following ; — 

I ^ r 

> |n2^ j 

according as 1 ■“ pP p8 ^ Ji nP n6 j (8) 

The above statement may not, however, be of much use 
in practice as the saving in calculation will be negligible. 
Whether I — F will be positive or negative can, however, also 
be definitely indicated if the smallest value amongst either 
pp’s or np’s is known to exceed or egtud the greatest value 
amongs the other series (np’s or pp’s respectively). 

Thu% if pP« 

then I — F is positive and the maximum difference between 
I and F is given by (6*1) and the minimum difference by 

(jP'»~ aPf) . . (9*1) 
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Similarly, if dP* ^ pP». 

then I — r is negative and the maximum arithmetical differ- 
ence is give by (6’2) and the minimum arithmetical differ- 
ence by (np— pp) X c (9 2) 

While the above formulae for the positive or negative 
character of the difference between I and V will, if appli- 
cable, certainly save time and calculation, it is doubtful if 
the conditions on which they are based will, in general, be 
found fulfilled in practice. 


J. K. Pande. 


A Socio-Economic Survey of Pano Akil Taulaka 


Pano Akil Taulaka is in the Sukkur District of Sind 
Province. It is in the non-barrage zone. It covers an area 
of 393 square miles, spread over nearly a hundred villages. 

A socio-economic survey of this Taulaka makes a very 
interesting study. Its population, as the Table below 
shows, has increased by 331% during the last fifty years. 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


... 10,974 

... 22,766 
... 45,581 
... 41,479 
... 47,287 


There is no statistical evidence regarding production. 
But local evidence conclusively proves that agricultural 
production has considerably increased due to the construc- 
tion of the canals, sinking of tube-wells and settled condi- 
tions of life due to British Rule. The increase in agri- 
cultural production is proved from the increase in land 
revenue from Rs. 75,000 in 1918 to 1,40,000 in 1935, 
thou{i^ there has been no change in the rate of assessment. 
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Half a century ago this Taulaka was largely desert. 
Cultivation depended upon floods. The place was a cock- 
pit of crime. There is now a considerable reduction in 
crime due to belter economic conditions and better adminis- 
tration. There was hardly any industry, except that of 
shoe-making, which depended upon the local market. 
Today this small Taulaka has two rice mills, one aerated 
water factory and three leather factories. These leather 
factories get their raw materials from the Punjab and export 
finished kid skins to Europe. 

Half a century ago, there was not a single school, no 
dispensary, no library, no Post Office, no Local Administra- 
tion, no sanitation, not even a place of recreation. Now, 
there are eight Schools, a Government dispensary, a library, 
a Post Office, a Local Board and a Club. Several roads have 
been constructed. Pano Akil today is a much better, 
healthier and more prosperous place than it was 50 years 
ago. 


Agriculture 

A part of this Taulaka is still a waste. Out of the 
total area of 2.52,732 acres, only 86,000 acres (i.e., 34% 
are cultivated, 60,000 acres (nearly 24%) are available for 
cultivation, but at present uncultivated. 65,000 acres (i.e., 
26%) are covered by forest, and the rest 41,000 acres 
(nearly 16%) are totally uncultivable. Agricultural pro- 
duction can be nearly doubled, if the cultivable waste of 
60,000 acres is brought into the plough. But tube wells 
will have to be constructed before this can be done. 
Technical advice and a little encouragement from the 
Government Agricultural Department will be sufficient to 
induce the land-owners to extend their enterprise. Most of 
them have a lot of money, but have no ideas nor any organis- 
ing ability. 


Irrigation 

More than half the area cultivated depends upon irri- 
gation, as the average annual rainfall is about an inch only. 
The irrigated area covers 23,000 acres, the non-irrigated 
F. J3 
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20.000 and the fallow 44,000 acres. Five State canals 
irrigate IS/KX) acres, and 2,000 private pucca wdle irrigate 
about 4,000 acres. The crops which have benefited from 
irrigation are wheat, jowar, bajhar, gram, fodder and oil 
seeds. The wheat area has increased since 1918 from 

10.000 to nearly 20,000 acres, the jowar area from 7,000 
to 14,000 acres, the bajhar area from 450 to 1,400 acres, 
the gram area from 100 to 1,500 acres, the fodder area from 
nil to 25 acres, the oil seeds area from 600 to nearly 3,000 
acres. Production has more than doubled due to this 
increase in the area under cultivation. There is not much 
evidence of any considerable increase in production due to 
better methods of cultivation or better seeds. Irrigation has 
benefited fruit gardening also. Fruit trees have increased 
five times, from 40 to nearly 200 during the last 20 years. 


Cattle 

This Taulaka possesses about 20,000 heads of cattle, 
whereas 30 years ago it had nearly 40,000. Cattle popula- 
tion has been halved. It is now better fed but the quality 
is not^ any better. Cattle is required mainly for lift- 
inigation. Milk and butter are considered to be subsidiary 
products. 

Oxen and he-buffaloes are used for ploughs. Oxen 
have decreased from 13,000 to nearly 8,000 during the last 
35 years. Bull-buffaloes for breeding purposes have 
completely disappeared. Bulls for breeding have decreased 
from 80 to 20, cows from 12,000 to 6,000, and she-buffaloes 
from 35,000 to 2,000. People now-a-days prefer she- 
buffaloes to cows. Goats alone maintain their number at 
about 13,(^. Horses, sheep, donkeys, camels — all have 
decreased in number. On account of the decrease in the 
number of the cattle, the cost of production has considerably 
declined. Thirty years ago a pair of plough cattle used to 
work an area of about 5 acres; now they work over nearly 
double the area. The farmer now maintains only half the 
number of cattle, but he takes twice the work from each 
head. The cattle are now not so n^ssary for crop pro- 
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duction, as canal and tube-well irrigation are superseding 
lift-irrigation. 


The Holdings 

The total cultivated area is divided in more than 7,000 
holdings, of whirii more than 4,000 are under 5 acres, and 
only 11 over 500 acres. In between, we have about 2,500 
holdings of 5 to 25 acres, 350 of 25 to 100 acres and about 
50 of 100 to 500. Consolidation and sub-division of hold- 
ings are both increasing at the wrong ends. Ambitious land- 
lords are increasing the area under their sway, and small 
holders are parting with petty fragments of land. There 
is no movement for consolidation of small holdings. 

Agricultural Finance 

The main source of rural credit is the village money- 
lender. He keeps his business absolutely secret, unless the 
matter goes to Court. His rate is pretty high; but, now-a- 
days, he is very reluctant to give credit. The total amount 
of credit advanced by the money-lender cannot be ascertain- 
ed without State authority. 

The Co-operative Societies are total failures. The 
members look upon them as State Charitable Institutions. 
There are 8 of them, one in each of the following villages: — 
Pane Akil, Dadlo, Bhelar, Chechro, Hingoro, Panhwari, 
Soomra and Sadoja. There are about 250 members in all 
these Societies. Almost all of them have become members, 
not to co-operate with each other for social and economic 
purposes, but just to get other people’s money at cheap rates. 
There is no other form of co-operation, except for credit. 
The Secretary told me that they needed ‘seeds’ and ‘sales’ 
co-operative societies. He did not mean that diey should 
co-operate to procure better seeds, nor did he mean that they 
were to make any effort to organise the marketing of their 
produce. He meant that the State in the name of co- 
operation should supply them free seeds and arrange for the 
marketing of their produce. Most of the members seem to 
me to be bankrupt, to'Vhom nobody else was giving credit. 
We cannot, by co-operation, make bankrupt people solvent. 
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just as idiots cannot, by sitting in a body, become suddenly 
wise. The entries to the credit of the members in the books 
of the co-operative societies seem to me to be fictitious. 
Each member has purchased a share of Rs. 20 payable in 
easy instalments of Rs. 2; but from local enquiries, it was 
apparent that even this small instalment was paid from 
loans, contracted from the Co-operative Societies themselves. 
Loans to members are, according to rules, given to the extent 
of l/5th of their landed property. This rule is not 
observed. The maximum loan does not exceed Rs. 500. 
Interest is calculated at the rate of 0-14-7% p.m., i.e., 
about 11%. It has now been reduced to 7|%. The co- 
operative societies were closed for 3 years, from 1930 to 
1933, as sums borrowed in 1926 had not been paid; still 
they have not been paid. Even interest has not been fully 
recovered. The credit societies have invested about 
Rs. 7,000; but there is no likelihood of recovering the 
money. 

The main cause of the failure of the co-operative 
movement is that co-of)eration is regarded as a Government 
affair. The peasants, so the Secretary told me, are “afraid 
of Government money.” The debtor has to sign a mortgage- 
deed with the Society. If the money is not regularly paid, 
the Supervisor issues the decree. There is no Civil Court 
to protect the debtor by the dilatoriness of its proceedings. 
The cattle are put in the lock-up for failure of payment and 
then sold for Rs. 5 when they are worth Rs. 50. The 
money-lender is lenient. He accepts cattle instead of 
money; but he is only a pleasant enemy. A suitable organi- 
sation of rural credit can only be evolved after the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, and a suitable settlement of old debts. 
These old debts cannot be paid, under any circumstances. 
They exist only on the money-lenders’ books. It will be to 
his benefit, if they were considerably scaled down. 

Manufacture 

There are two rice mills, one aerated water factory, and 
three leather factories. There is nothing remarkable about 
the rice mills or the aerated water factory, which have now 
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appeared everywhere. But the leather factories struck me 
as very well-organised, and their managers, l^uijahi 
Mohamadans, most enterprising. One is rather a small 
factory, with one proprietor, who is also the manager, work- 
ing with four labourers. He was rather very reluctant to 
let me into the secrets of his business and all that I could get 
out of him was that his cost of production of finished leatlwr 
is about Rs. 15 per maund and selling price Rs. 30 per 
maund. He looked rather very affluent. Local men, who 
out of envy, exaggerated the income of their more prosperous 
neighbour, put his income at Rs. 3,000 a year. In my 
opinion it could not be more than Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000. 

The proprietor of the bigger factory was an easier man, 
as he was a producer on a large scale, he indulged in lies, 
also, on a large scale. His investment, he told me, was 
about Rs. 15,000. I walked round the factories, examined 
everything carefully and subsequently asked the local people. 
The investment was hardly of Rs. 500. He divided his cost 
of production as under : — 


1 

Rawhide 

Rs. 16/- 

per maund 

2. 

Bark of a particular tree, 
imported from Ambala 

« 21- 

« 

»» 

3. 

Dies 

» 2/- 

f' 

n 

4. 

Lime 

« 5/- 


9* 

5. 

Labour (piece rate) 

« 3/- 


99 


Rs. 28/- 

per maund. 


Raw hides, from local enquiries, appear to be cheaper, 
the rate per maund ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 according 
to quality. The proprietor actually does not pay his labour 
as well, as he told me. He employs 8 men, of whom 5 are 
Muslims and 3 depressed class Hindus. Caste Hindus do 
not like to handle hides and their labour is very dear. The 
labourers seem to be very poorly paid and very poorly 
treated. 

The proprietor told me that they were producing about 
500 maunds a year and selling at Rs. 40 per maund. He 
makes a profit, indusive of interest, of Rs. 12 per maund, 
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in all Rs. 6,000 a year. Hiis does not look to be an under* 
estimate, beeause he is said to have come from the Punjab, 
smne 25 years ago, a penniless man; now he is big land* 
owner and money-lender. He is an expert enterpriser. The 
kid dcms and sheep skins, that he showed me, were simply 
exc^lent. It is he who has trained his labourers to make 
Mtdh materials. 


Trade 

Wheat is the principal commodity which is exported to 
Europe via Karachi. The following statistics, collected 


from the 
study; — 

returns of Pan Akil Railway Station, 

are worth 

Year 

Wheat 

Oil seeds 

Total Export Total freight 


Maunds 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Bs. 

1926 

117,190 

nil 

319,462 

97,620 

1927 

118,894 

nil 

266,720 

76,955 

1928 

50,940 

n i 1 

173,996 

84,107 

1929 

10,833 

n i 1 

133382 

34,793 

1930 

50,599 

1,414 

182,768 

45,382 

1931 

65,729 

1,894 

223,018 

86,455 

19.32 

32,902 

1,099 

220352 

57,751 

1933 

74,129 

2,981 

82,432 

83,434 

1934 

82,103 

1,100 

275,000 

144,239 


The effects of the depression as well as the slow 
progress of subsequent recovery are obvious. 


The Standard of Living 

The standard of living in Pano Akil town itself is quite 
high. There are no less than 60 shops which cater for the 
vmous needs of its inhabitants. The richest people are the 
Hindu JV^rwadi shoemakers, who are also money-lenders. 
Five of them are said to possess 6 to 10 thousand rupees. 
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Out of 200 buildings 15 are made of pucca bricks. Ibere 
are 10 ordinary vreUs, and 35 tube-wells in the town itsdf. 
In the 100 villages around Pano Akil, the standard of living 
is very low. Ihe diet is substantial, but die housing is 
extremely poor. 

D, J. Sind College, Karachi. D. H. Butani. 


Survey of Rural Indebtedness in India-^A Ciomment 

In No. 80 of the Indian Journal of Economics, 
Dr. B. G. Chate has outlined a scheme for the survey of 
rural indebtedness in India with a view to make the collec- 
tion of data more scientific and more light-bearing: This 
is indeed a very important subject, and the following obser- 
vations are made on the stren^ of about nine years’ field 
work experience. 

The Compiling Agency 

How should the actual compilation of the data be done, 
and who should do it at the primary stage? The usefulness 
or otherwise of any inquiry will largely depend on the 
accuracy of the date. Checking and the application of 
statistical methods are all right, but they resemble injections 
and surgical operations which depend for their beneficial 
effect on the vitality of the patient’s heart. Dr. Ghate 
recommends that Revenue officials should be deputed for 
this work with ready-made forms and, after the data are 
compiled, he proposes to entrust the work of checking to a 
committee. He also proposes that the compilation should be 
from door to door. Even the Bowley-Ro^rtson suggestion 
is that each village should be investigated into by a separate 
investigator for a year (of course the inquiry to include 
many other items than debts), but it is clear that they intend 
the deputation of trained men for this work. Dr. C%ate 
does not make it clear whether the deputed Revenue officiab 
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fikoidd be pajrt-time or whole-time, but even presuming that 
they should be deputed to the work whole-time, two considera- 
tions would have to be given due weight before expecting 
satisfactory work from that agency. Firstly, the process ol 
inquiry is a laborious one requiring- a special amount of 
technical knowledge, patience, tad and sympathy if the truth 
should be got at, and it is not at all certain that in every 
Revenue official selected at random, such qualifications 
could he got at. Secondly, Revenue officials would invari- 
ably tend to depend on the village officials for the informa- 
tion, and both the deputed officials and the village officials 
must be reasonably expected to cherish certain set axiomatic 
beliefs, and such beliefs are bound to vitiate the debt survey 
considerably. For instance, although there is no connection 
really, neither the village official nor the Revenue official 
would like the idea of making it plain that in his respective 
jurisdiction rates of real interest were high or that village 
records were highly defective, or that the village officials 
were largely responsible for many individual cases of 
injustice regarding landholding, money-lending, etc. In an 
inquiry held under the direction of Mr. S. M. Bharucha, 
Additional Revenue Secretary, Hyderabad, recently on the 
debt burden on land, although the entire Revenue Depart- 
ment was at his disposal, and although the Tahsildars were 
expressly directed to camp in the concerned village and 
scrutinise the figures compiled by the village officials, and 
although it was claimed that such figures were checked by 
higher officers, Mr. Bharucha himself has said in his Report 
that out of 55,027 occupants of land in 312 villages selected 
for the purpose, as many as 4,177 landholders could not be 
got at, and neither Mr. Bharucha nor the student interested 
in the inquiry is able to know what sort of people were the 
absentees. All inquiries into the burden of debt on land 
naturally proceed on land in the village as the basis, and in 
the usual state of affairs, several landholders live far away 
from their lands specially absentee landholders. Would it 
be safe to assume that their lands were debt-free? Would 
it be safe to assume that they were either large holders or 
small holders as a lot? This inability to reat^ such a 
substantial number must have been due to the fact that the 
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collecticm of primary data was done by the Revenue officials, 
and they naturally thought that if some people could not be 
got at, it'tiid not matter at all. But for an inquiry to be 
diorough, it does matter even if a handful of the concerned 
people slip out. Then with regard to the quality of the 
data: Mr. Bharucha has himself admitted that *‘many 
agriculturists’ debts were not correctly reported .... A 
large amount of pattedars’ debt was not disclosed during the 
inquiry for personal reasons.” 

The Village Ecclesia 

It is rather lucky that in villages in India, the spirit of 
individual liberty has not yet spread so far as to persuade 
the generality of them to non-co-operate with such inquiries. 
An urban debt inquiry could not be anything like thorough 
without special legal sanction and the levy of a penalty on 
refusal to give correct answers. Even the Census of India 
depends for its thoroughness on a special law enacted for the 
purpose. But in villages, there are no secrets, and the best 
way to get at correct information is to gather the ecclesia of 
the village and first exjdain in the local language the why 
of the inquiry, and then earn the sympathy of the popula- 
tion. The compilation and the verification both run 
concurrent: the occupant and the tenant, the employer and 
the labourer, the debtor and the creditor, and the village 
elders — all are there and each householder would realise 
the uselessness of any attempt to screen or misrepresent 
facts. Of course, every household in the village should be 
covered, but a door to door method, while it might have the 
apparent merit of affording some secrecy to the data given, 
would lack in accuracy for want of the automatic verifica- 
tion process that would take place before the village ecclesia. 

Occupant, Tenant and Labourer 

Dr. Ghate uses the rather vague term “cultivator” and 
distinguishes this from the agricultural labourer. In the 
“forms” suggested by him, there is no distinction between 
occupant and tenant: the two are indifferently clubbed 
together. Now, the object of any inquiry into indebtedness 
P. 14 
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should be to get at facts as analytically as possible so that 
suitable remedial measures could be suggested or resorted 
to. From this view-point, an agricultural tenant stands 
quite on a differmt footing from an occupant-cultivator or 
an absentee landholder: whether in zamindari or in redyat- 
wmi lands, the tenant’s rights on the land, of mortgaging or 
of selling, differ from those of the occupant, and a primary 
condition for avoiding confusion is to have three separate 
sets of figures — ^for occupants, for tenants and for labourers. 
Of course, if an occupant cultivates his land and in addition 
cultivates others’ lands as a tenant, data with regard to that 
would go under additional income. In raiyatwari lands, 
most of the tenjuits are tenants at will, having no kind of 
rights on the land, and it would be quite pkointless to enlist 
them along with occupants of land who have full ri^ts of 
mortgaging or selling the land. 

“Area of Lond^* 

Dr. Ghate has made a very important omission by 
speaking of the area of land, the area of the holding, etc. 
Wet, dry and garden land belong to different categories 
altogether, market value differs, as also working expenses 
and yields. The phrase “debt per acre” is misleading as in 
a holding in which wet land preponderates, the debt per acre 
may appear to be higher than in another holding in whidi 
dry cultivation predominates although the incidence of 
debt might be really lighter in the first than in the second 
case. Tlie fruitful comparison should be between the 
market value of the land and the size of the debt secured by 
that land. In areas in which special crops are grovm like 
coffee, or tea, a fourth class would have to be made as land 
revenue assessment, expenses of cultivation and size of the 
yield, marketing facilities and real incomes differ in the case 
of special crops. 

Costs, Yields and Debts 

On page 14, Dr. Ghate has tried to suggest that data 
should be collected with a view to enable us to gauge the 
incidence of debt, but the difficulties in the way have not 
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been stressed by him. With present-day erratic seasonal 
conditions and sudden and wide fluctuations in prices of 
primary products, with current levels of efficiency in cultiva- 
tion, with a complete absence of crop and cattle insurance 
facilities, it. would be extremely hard to get at normal or 
representative figures with regard to costs of production and 
sizes of incomes. Rather, such inquiries should he made 
by still better equipped technicians than either by the 
Revenue official or the general investigator who might have 
received some sort of training : the Gadgil inquiry conducted 
recently on farm costs is an instance. 

The Schedules 

The schedule headings and column headings require to 
be modified considerably. Dr. Chate must mean the head- 
ing of the first schedule to be “the debt of each family in 
the village,” but it is printed “the debt of each individual in 
the village.” (Italics are ours) Col. 1 is headed “name of 
person.” This should read “name of the head of the 
family.” Column 3 jumbles together land revenue and rent. 
As explained supra, separate forms and separate registers 
should be used for occupants, tenants and labourers if 
confusion is to be avoided. Col. 8 stands: “amount of 
money paid towards debt repayment.” It is difficult to 
understand what Dr. Ghate means by this. Does he mean 
the amount paid during the year previous to the inquiry, or 
does he want the figure beginning from Adam and Eve? 
For, the majority of debts run for generations, and if 
Dr. Ghate expects the average i^riculturist to remember 
transactions over decades, there is a probability of his being 
disappointed. The inquirer must adjust himself to the level 
of the mentality of his subject. It may seem strange, but 
this is true that during an inquiry held by the writer of this 
artide, several women in villages could not remember how 
many child births they were responsible for. The heading 
requires to be more analytical. Towards debt repayment, 
a debtor does often pay in kind, and it would be profitable 
to know how much was paid in cash and how much in kind 
(in terms of rupees) say, during the previous five years. 
Similarly, col. 9 would more useful if broken up into 
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two sub-headings like “rate of interest paid in cash,” “rate 
of interest paid in kind” and “total real rate of interest.” 
Under column 10 dealing with objects of debts, a small list 
of probable causes would have to be laid down in which the 
“miscellaneous” would naturally loom very large: many a 
villager could not tell these things in detail. 

Scfeedufe //. 

“The incidence of indebtedness” would have to be 
gauged differently in the cases of occupants, tenants and 
labourers. In the first case, the incidence would have an 
important relation to the value of the land, but in the latter 
two cases the only relation could be to the income. Thus, 
separate statements would have to be prepared for the three 
classes. Col. 2 must have sub-columns for wet, dry and 
garden (and if necessary, special) lands. Col. 5 would be 
meaningless even if transferred to a separate statement: 
“seasonal debt” for labourers could not have any meaning— 
unless things are meant like marriage seasons or drinking 
seasons. But here we are concerned with agricultural 
seasons, and the labourer does not incur any expenses of 
cultivation, being a labourer by hypothesis. Col. 7 as it 
stands does not carry any meaning: “distribution of debt 
according to size of holding” is too vague a heading. What 
kind of debt — secured by land, secured by other property, 
unsecured debt? Size of holding? Wet, dry or garden, 
or the value of the holding? “Debt per head” — is this debt 
per family indebted, per family whether indebted or debt- 
free, or per capita — ^taking into account only the indebted 
families or the entire population — comprising the land- 
holders? or the residents? A debt inquiry is not so simple 
and easy as Dr. Ghate appears to believe. Col. 11, 
(iii) “From money-lenders” is too big a genus: “cultivating 
money-lenders” and “non-cultivating money-lenders” — 
figures for these separately — ^would help in indicating the 
prospect of land transfers to non-cultivating classes. 

The Central Problem 

Really Dr. Ghate intends an economic inquiry, not a 
mere debt inquiry, and he is right. The purpose of any 
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such inquiry should be, after a thorough all-sided scrutiny, 
to analyse the agricultural population into several types 
requiring to be treated differently before a new start could 
be given. The ensuring of a real wage level corresponding 
to a standard of life considered reasonable for the labourer, 
the tenant and the cultivating occupant respectively, is the 
central problem, and we would be nearer the solution with 
more of basic, first-hand, telling statistics. 

S. Kesava Iyengar. 


ERRATUM 

In the July. 1040. issue of the Indian Journal of Economics, 
a Note on “The Ptoblcin of Estimating Population of India during 
Intercensal Years” appeared under the name of D. N. Sen Gupta. 
The name of the Author should he read as D. Sen Gupta instead of 
I). N. Sen Gupta. 
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State Banks for India — by Anwar Iqbal Qureshi. Published by 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. 1939. Pp. 248. 

Price 12s. 6d. 

By the State Bank, the author in this book does not mean a 
Central Bank of Issue but any bank doing either savings or com- 
mercial or land mortgage banking business, of which the capital 
is subscribed by the Government, or by the public with full govern- 
ment guarantee regarding payment of interest and repayment of 
capital, and of which the general policy is control!^ by the 
Government. 

The author begins by showing some of the serious gaps and 
shortcomings in the present banking structure of India and making 
out a very good case for new lines of banking development for the 
purpose of encouraging and mobilising national savings, on the 
one hand, and for financing land improvements, liquidation of old 
agricultural debts, long-term requirements of industries, and house- 
building for persons of moderate means, on the other. 

The author’s suggestions on all these matters are based on a 
close, and in some cases first-hand, study of the working of state 
banks and land-mortgage credit institutions in Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and the United States of America. He also 
gives a highly interesting account of the various methods by which 
some of the state savings banks of Australia have been endeavour- 
ing to stimulate thrift on a national scale, e.g, flexibility of rules 
regarding withdrawal of money, facilities for tourists, establish- 
ment of school savings banks where the teachers give honorary 
services, and starting of group savings clubs in factories and busi- 
ness houses. Some of these banks have also built up suitable machi- 
nery for giving special financial aids to rural industries. And we 
think there is much for India to learn from the methods and prac- 
tices of the state banks in question. 

The author ends up by suggesting a concrete scheme for the 
establishment of Provincial State Banks in India, each with two 
separate Departments, viz., General Banking Department for doing 
ordinary commercial banking and Credit Foncier Department for 
land, industrial and building mortgage banking business. Many will 
agree with author that there is a great need for establishing broad- 
based mortgage banks in India. But, should these banks be orga- 
nised on a Provincial basis or an all-India basis? And, again, 
should these banks combine agricultural finance, land mortgage 
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banking, industrial mortgage banking and ordinary commercial 
bankiM? These are questions on which there is considerable room 
for difference of opinion. But, in view of the fact that, under pre- 
sent conditions, the credit of a Provincial institution cannot be high, 
that there is likely to be too much of communal factions in a pure- 
ly Provincial bank, that economic forces tend to cut across Provin- 
cial boundaries, that such Provincial banks will not be able to en- 
gage the services of first-rate experts, that the financing of house- 
building is at present undertaken by certain joint-stock banks and 
insurance companies, and that we have already got a Central Bank 
and a number of sound commercial banks, it would seem that the 
balance of advantage would lie in the establishment of two All- 
India State Banks, one for co-ordinating, financing and supervis- 
ing a growing number of land mortgage banks and the other for 
discharging similar functions in respect of industrial mortgage 
banking. It also seems improbable that the difficulties that are 
likely to crop up in the case of Provincial banks can be solved or 
even mitigated by establishing Regional Banks cutting across Pro- 
vincial boundaries. 

On the whole, the book is an interesting and stimulating one. 
It supplies much useful information and throws out many valuable 
suggestions. And throughout the book there runs a note of sincere 
and passionate desire on the part of the author to get good and big 
things done without any loss of time. It is a book which should 
repay a careful study by all those who are interested in the problem 
of agricultural and industrial finance in this country. 

H. L. D. 


Thk Indian Monetary Policy, by B. P. Adarkar. Published by 

Messrs. Kitabistan, Allahabad. 1939. Pp, 112. Price Rs.2/4. 

In this hook, Professor Adarkar exposes with conspicuous suc- 
cess the absurdities of our currency situation. As a basis^ for a 
revision of our policy, we are asked to await stable conditions in 
a world in which conditions have been notoriously unstable and in 
which most countries have sought escape from that instability by 
rapid adjustments of their currency systems, A more bizarre pro- 
cedure is hard to imagine. The author hits a nail squarely when 
he insists that the equilibrium of the Government of Indians budget 
is only an element and an insignificant element in the total equili- 
brium of incomes, agriculture and industry of the whole country. 
The chapters on the balance of payments and adjustment of prices 
and costs are incisive, although a more exhaustive discussion and 
greater emphasis on the ratio of exchange of agricultural and non- 
agricultural goods might have supplied a more powerful justifica- 
tion of the thesis. His assumption of the possibility of making 
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gold exports a vehicle of productive investment strikes one as rather 
facile optimism. Perhaps, the only part of the book which may 
arouse much dissidence in the ranks of economists is the chapter on 
Objectives of Monetary Policy, a part, however, which detracts 
nothing from the presentation of the main practical theme of Pro- 
fessor Adarkar. 

The book is very largely a reprint of articles written by the 
author* for the Indian Finance, In the vigour and emphasis of its 
language and in the definitiveness of its argument and conclusions, 
the book is still true, to its journalistic genesis. Since the argument 
relates to the situation as it existed before the outbreak of the war, 
it is to be hoped that a second edition will be issued in due course, 
re-assessing our currency policy in the light of the vastly different 
conditions of today and examining the bearing of the present thesis 
on them. Few are better qualified for the task than Professor 
Adarkar with his incisive, virile and scholarly pen. 

S. K. Muranjan. 


Savings in Great Britain (1922-35), by E. A. Radice. Published 

by Messrs. Oxford University Press, Bombay. 1939. Pp. 146. 

Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The causes of variations in savings are analyzed by Radice in 
this the second volume of Oxford Studies iti Economics on the rea- 
listic foundation of all types of savings effected in Great Britain 
from 1922 to 1935. The analysis exhibits a high degree of fami- 
liarity with the money and captial markets such as the realistic eco- 
nomist might demand. To this is to be added the experience in 
accounting methods usually lacking in economists. Tlie most sig- 
nal feature is tlie mathematical presentation in regard to which the 
study may be safely described as a pioneer. One need not, how- 
ever, go away with the idea that Radice has catered exclusively for 
the statistician and the mathematician who alone are competent to 
appreciate the worth of his laborious computations. His work has 
much to say to the ordinary economic theorists as well. And un- 
doubtedly it has a social message too. 

The statistics for working class savings from 1922 to 1934 are 
derived from the figures for the funds of (1) industrial insurance, 
(2) industrial and provident societies, and (3) friendly societies and 
trade unions. Middle and upper class savings are analyzed on the 
strength of life insurance data. 

In certain funds one of the problems consists in ascertaining 
what proportion belongs to the working classes. One estimate 
about the wage-earners’ shares in various types of savings is as 
follows ; — 
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1. 2/3fds. Post office and Trustee Savings Bank deposits. 

2« 1/3 rd. Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank govern* 

merit stock held for depositors. 

3. l/3rd. Building societies’ share capital and deposits. 

4. l/3rd. Building societies’ borrowers’ interest in houses 

mortgaged. 

5. l/4th. National Savings Certificates. 

To the category of institutional savings analyzed in this work 
belong increases iii (1) Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks depo- 
sits, (2) National Savings Certificates, (3) Life Insurance, (4) Build* 
ing societies’ shares and deposits and (5) Mortgage repayments. 
Purely working class savings are excluded from this category. 

That economics is fundamentally a science of classes becomes 
apparent at every stage of the discussion. Somewhat abstruse theo- 
retical propositions have been established by Radice in the pers- 
pective of social classes. Of profound economic importance in the 
world of finance and business organization is the statement that in 
a commiiTiity in which business savings are relatively laige the pro- 
portion of income saved may be comparatively small. Equally 
significant from the same standpoint is the thesis that the lower 
income groups may save proportionally more than the higher in- 
come groups. 

The higher income groups tend to save a rather smaller pro- 
portion of any increase in their incomes than the lower income 
groups. It is suggested that a great part of the savings of the 
richer classes is made for them by business houses and is therefore 
not shown as individual income in statistical publicatioii. 

During the perod 1922-1934 the real incomes of persons with 
incomes under 250 increased continuously even during the recent 
depression, except for a negligibledrop in 1932. Real incomes 
oyer 250 show greater sensitivity to cyclical conditions, but their 
rise since 1932 has been very marked. 

The life insurance funds of three of the largest life insurance 
companies rose from £23 millions in 1922 to £35*2 m. in 1934. The 
gradual upward trend is ascribed to the increased use of life insu- 
rance as a form of saving particularly by the higher income groups. 

The distinction between necessaries and semi-luxuries is im- 
portant. Increased taxation of necessaries is likely to depress 
savings loss than increased taxation of semi-luxuries. The demand 
for semi-luxuries comes generally from the relatively prosperous 
wage-earners. The poorest classes among them constitute the 
market for the necessaries, and their savings are less elastic to 
changes in income than those of the other section. 

F. 15 
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Radice suggests two methods for the investment of savings. 
The first is the investment by the government, local authorities or 
public boards in a rationalised and planned manner. The second 
method consists in an appropriate redistribution of incomes. In 
the first place, the income of the unemployed and the very poorest 
wage*eamers may be increased. And in the second place, the richer 
classes may be induced to save less in case they are guaranteed 
better security in sickness, employment and old age. One can 
see in 'these prescriptions a somewhat distant echo of the socialise 
t3c public finance of the sovietic brand, much in advance of Pigou’s 
modest transfers of wealth. 

Be this as it may, the methodology of this work ought to be 
assimilated by economists in general in order to improve their 
scientific equipment. 


Bendy Sarkar. 


History and Problems of Indian Currency, 1835 — 1939 — by 

D. K. Malhotra, Published by The Minerva Book-shop, 

Lahore, 1939, pp. 153. Price Rs.2-8. 

Mr. Malhotra has given in this book a clear and connected 
account of the currency development in India since 1835. From 
the introduction of the silver standard to the eve of the declara- 
tion of war Indian currency has passed through many phases and 
each phase was, as is well known, marked by significant features 
of its own. The author explains them in terms of the conditions 
and forces which brought them to the fore and shaped the course 
of events. The book is intended for the use of B.A. Pass and 
Honours students and general readers. The latter will find it 
useful but are not likely to be interested in the subject, but the B.A. 
students will find in the book a coherant account of the history and 
present position of Indian currency in broad outlines. 

The war will involve far-reaching changes in our currency 
as in all other spheres of economic life; and these changes will be 
conditioned by wider changes in India and elsewhere. IXhiether 
these changes will be introduced by the general will’ of the people 
in India^ or have to be passively accepted by them depend upon 
the relative position of different factors which is at present unpre- 
dictable. But in the shape of things to come it is clear that the 
post-war monetary reconstruction will have to be an organic part 
of the general reconstruction. The author is in favour of India 
having ‘independent’ monetary system of its own. Let us hope 
that India will have monetary ‘independence’ and that will mean 
that Indian currency will be a part of the international currency 
system and work in unison with it, 
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Mr, Malhotra has in this book shown a good understanding of 
the background of the Indian currency problems and has equipped 
himself for dealing with the difficult problem of re-construction* 
That would logically be the next step in his Indian currency studies 
and he should be able to take it with knowledge and self-confidence. 
The book is good itself and may be taken as a promise of better 
things to come. 

Cyan Chand. 

Urban and Rural Housing — Published by League of Nations, 

Geneva, 1939. Pp. 159. 

Mr. A. Loveday, Director of the Financial Section and Econo- 
mic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations, writes in the 
Preface to this volume on ‘‘Urban and Rural Housing” that in 
1937, the Assembly of the League, decided that an “international 
study” should be made “of the methods employed in various coun- 
tries for improving housing conditions, with special reference to 
the cost involved and the results obtained, granted the objects in 
view.” 

The Enquiry was entrusted to Mr. M. B. Helger, of the Swedish 
Social Board. This volume embodies the results of the investiga- 
tions conducted. 

It is stated that before the last Great War, though housing 
conditions among the lower income categories were a matter of 
concern to public opinion and public authorities in many coun- 
tries, it is only since the W'^ar, and particularly after the Great 
Depression that far-reaching changes have come about in the 
matter of housing policy. Marked changes have taken place in 
the prevailing conception of the duties of public authorities in 
housing matters. Mr. Helger remarks : “Thus, vast schemes have 
been set on foot for slum-clearance, for abatement of overcrowding, 
for scientific research into housing hygiene and the application of 
new principles established to public health regulations and town- 
planning, and the extension of housing policy to rural areas which 
before the war were more or less neglected”. 

The Report is a careful and able survey of the problem in all 
its many-sided aspects. For us in India it should be of special 
interest. 

In regard to housing shortage, it is pointed out that it is mainly 
due to the changes in age distribution. The proportion of people 
of marrying age and desiring to set up separate households has 
steadily tended to increase. In urban areas the problem has been 
further accentuated by village populations migrating to the cities. 
The shortage and inadequacy of housing, in rural areas, is itself pro- 
minently stressed in the Report. Indeed in certain countries it has 
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been suggested that it has stimulated migration to foreign lands. To 
this shortage must also be added the rise in demand for better and 
more sanitary type of house. Even the poorer sections of the 
community would desire to get into better houses, rent permitting. 

The demand for housing is deemed to be inelastic. The supply 
of housing is governed by the anticipated rental value of the pro- 
perty, and the ruling rate of interest. The lower the rate of interest, 
the higher is the value of house property, and vice versa. In fact 
Mr. Helger remarks : ‘‘In view of the wide fluctuations in the rates 
of interest charged on short-term loans, those rates influence pro- 
perty values, building costs and consequently the profits earned by 
builders of house property to a by no means negligible extent. 
It would seem, however, that the rates of interest charged on long- 
term loans, and, more particularly, the real yield from securities, 
exercise an influence on building activity that is still greater, and 
indeed frequently decisive.” 

Various methods have been adopted to furnish financial assist- 
ance. There are for instance the private mortgage banks. These 
have rendered a commendable service in countries like the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Canada. The Credit Fonder de France is a well- 
known institution in this connection. Then there arc the co- 
operative mortgage societies and various types of building associa- 
tions. Besides private eflTort, the Governments of the various 
countries have taken diverse steps to actively help in meeting the 
housing shortage. This was utilised by some Governments as a 
major method in mitigating unemployment itself. 

As never before, the problem of Rural Housing has attracted 
very special attention, since the war. In several countries the 
problem is distinctly acute. But now% however, due to a variety of 
causes, the condition of rural dwellings is improving. Technical 
progress, electrification, improvement in the means of communi- 
cation, have all contributed to the solution of the question. 

In this matter we cannot help pointing out the absence of any 
policy of the Government in India, to meeting the chronic situation 
of rural housing. Even the public has not sufficient conception of 
the seriousness of the matter. Of course, the problem is highly 
complicated. It will not prove easy of solution* Yet, the Pro- 
vincial Governments should definitely mark out a policy of 
rural housing re-construction. A Ten Year programme may be 
mapped out. 

A close examination of the methods adopted in ten important 
countries of the world, in respect both to the houses of urban 
and rural populations is given. We regret that no Asiatic or African 
country has been considered. The gap is obviously too great to 
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remain unfilled for any length of time. It would be an enquiry 
welbworth undertaking. 

S. K. Rudra. 


Probability, Statistics and Truth — by Richard Von Mises, 

Published by Messrs. William Hodge & Co., Ltd., London. 

1939. Pp. 323. Price 12s 6d. net. 

This book contains six chapters in which the Theory of 
Probability has been fully developed. According to Professsor 
Mises the Theory of Probability exclusively deals with frequencies 
in long sequences of observations, it starts with certain given fre- 
quencies and derives new ones by the application of one or more 
fundamental operations of Selection, Mixing, Partition and Com- 
bination. This theory gives emphatic warning against all predic- 
tions concerning the probable result of a single game and shows 
its usefulness in insurance, where it allows the premiums and 
rescrvc.s to be calculated in a way which makes the business a fair 
one for the insured and gives a reasonable security to the 
companies. 

Professor Mises has shown the inadequacy of the following 
classical definition of Probability given by the well-known writer 
Laplace — 

‘Probability is the ratio of the number of succeesvsful cases to 
the total number of equally likely cases,’ 

He has succeeded in establishing the superiority of his de- 
finition and has fully nut the objections raised against it. 

The Classical Laws of the Large Numbers have also been 
discussed in the light of this new theory. Its application to various 
practical problems has been clearly demonstrated by numerous ex- 
amples from Natural and Social Sciences. 

The Theory of Probability forms an important part of a course 
in statistics and generally expressed in mathematical langua^ 
which very few sludents can understand. The great merit of this 
book lies in fact that the theory has been clearly explained with 
numerous illustrations in language which requires no knowledge 
of mathematics for its understanding. Therefore the book is found 
to be very useful to all students of statistics who have little know- 
ledge of higher mathematics. The book will also be useful to 
the Scientists when they make use of the Theory of Probability. 


Daya Shankar Dubey. 
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Principles of the Mathematical Theory of Correlation — ^ by 
A. A. Tschuprow, Published by Messrs. William Hodge & 
Co*, Ltd., lA)ndon, 1939. Pp. 194. Price 12s 6d. net* 

The purpose of this book is to provide a logical forundation 
for the Theory of Correlation. A successful attempt has been made 
by the author to link up the Modern Theory of Correlation organi- 
cally with the Theory of Probability. The author also presents 
a logical method for measuring the intensity of association between 
variables. 

In order to have a deeper understanding of the relationship 
under examination, a mere knowledge of the formulae for calculating 
Correlation ratios and Correlation Coefficients is not sufficient. The 
statistician who employs them must be familiar with the subject 
of investigation, must have complete command of his material and 
must have correct knowledge with regard to the Theory of Correla- 
tion. The book under review gives that correct knowledge and 
therefore we recommend it to all those who are interested in the 
study of the Theory of Correlation. 


Daya Shankar DuBKYa 

Indian and Imperial Preference — by Balkrishna Madan, Publish 

ed by Messrs. Oxford University Press, Bombay. 1939. 

Pp. 279. Price Rs.7, 

There are few problems of Indian Economics on which more 
controversy has raged or more misconceptions exist than in 
the realm of India’s Foreign Trade and her Coramericial Policy. 
Our fiscal policy has been subjected to criticism from almost all 
quarters — to the ardent nationalist it has been too much diluted 
with ‘discrimination’ and ‘preference’ to be acceptable, while its 
haphazard and almost unplanned growth has been the despair of 
Indian Economists. The need for clear thinking in this matter can 
hardly be over-emphasized, particularly when we bear in mind the 
undeniable fact that in a politically dependent country like India 
any scheme of Imperial Preference or Indo-British Trade Agreement 
must create a natural (though often unfounded) suspicion that the 
economic interests of India are being sacrificed to those of the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Madan has achieved the triumph of writing a book 
that is remarkable not only for its clarity of thinking and wealth 
of data but also for its non-partisan and impartial outlook. His 
book is a product of real research and deals in first-rate fashion 
with real problems. 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that the age of hissez- 
faire and free trade are gone for ever and the nature of the econo- 
mic forces operating over the World’s International Trade are such 
that planning in fiscal policy is essential if we are to avoid the 
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adverse consequences of unco-ordinated international tariff policy. 
In the early days of industrialism International Trade no doubt 
promoted division of labour in the fullest sense of the teim and 
gave to the world the maximum opportunity of raising the standard 
of life in almost every country. But today conditions are very 
different. The greater vulnerability of large scale industrialised 
units has made it quite clear that unless they can operate at or near 
the output for which they are designed and can find markets at 
prices that cover their costs, an exceedingly painful process of 
reconstruction has to be undergone. Naturally, therefore, there is 
an insistent demand for a guaranteed market and schemes of Impe- 
rial Preference or Trade Agreements are promoted as means of 
providing some security in the uncertain ‘export trade’. This trend 
in the direction of closed or self-contained economic systems has 
been further stimulated by currency troubles and the mad race for 
exchange depreciation. Dr. Madan^s book will provide to those 
who are interested in the study of the Commercial Policy of India 
a carefully chosen mass of material, systematically arranged, and 
weighed with the unerring judgment of a critical scholar, and 
will ensure to the general reader a reliable guide for understanding 
a complicated subject. 

In Chapters 11 and III he gives us a masterly survey of the 
significant trends of world and British Empire trade which provides, 
to quote his own words, “the setting for a somewhat detailed exa- 
mination of the trade of a primarily agricultural, raw meterial ex- 
porting country like India” (page 16). Chapters IV to VI analyse 
the reactions on the Indian Export trade of Preferences. Those 
who are unacquainted with the complicated and widely varying 
character and composition of India’s export trade will find Chapter 
V rather heavy reading, but once we have waded through the forest 
and examined critically the individual trees, we are presented with 
a stimulating discussion of how our export trade was affected by 
the Ottawa Agreement. Dr. Madan’s conclusions in this respect 
are stated on page 103 in the form of two broad tendencies, 
(i) “Tlie tendency to a relatively greater expansion since 1932-3 of 
non-preferred than of perferred exports appears both in the case of 
the United Kingdom and other countries”; and (ii) ‘TTie tendency 
to a relatively greater increase of exports to the united kingdom 
than to other countries is apparent both in the case of preferred 
and of non-preferred articles.” It is apparent that the second 
tendency is hardly a matter of surprise — lieing natural to the very 
scheme of preference adopted, — but the first one makes the reader 
sit up and wonder as to whether some more fundamental economic 
forces have been at work counteracting the scheme of the Ottawa 
Agreement. But unfortunately Dr. Madan ignores this vital ques- 
tion and dismisses it with the rather vague statement that ‘*The 
explanation is to be found mainly in the difference ip tho character 
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of their commodity composition,” (Page 104). But in spite of this 
regrettable gap, the general discussion of the net effects of the 
Ottawa Agreement on Indian export trade is refreshingly stimula* 
ting, though probably its extreme opponents will not be pleased 
to find that they were hurling more blame than was its due in view 
of Dr. Madan’s rightly delivered judgment that “No spectacular 
gains in export trade were expected to follow from its conclusion 
at a time of general economic dislocation, decline in trade and res- 
trictive national policies.” (Page 115) In Chapter VII the effects 
of Preferences on Import Trade are examined and an attempt is 
made to estimate the burden on the Consumer and the “Cost” of 
such preferences on imports. After pointing out that . • alarm- 
ing estimates of the loss of revenue or ‘burden on the consumer’ 
are based on error and do not stand scrutiny,” (page 134) Dr. Madan 
goes on to emphasize the folly of the commonplace desire to rigidly 
weigh on balance the benefits with the cost, for, as he rightly points 
out, “In any attempt to square the benefits and burdens involved, a 
comparatively small quantity of the former would correspond to a 
relatively much larger quantity of the latter.” (Page 135) While 
one could hardly disagree with any of the fundamental conclusions 
of Dr. Madan in these chapters, yet one has a feeling that in his 
discussion of the effects of the Ottawa Agreement, Dr. Madan has 
ignored two rather vital questions, (i) the part played by the 

depreciation of sterling when it went off the gold standard on 
September 21, 1931, and (ii) the effect of gold export from India 
on the nature and extent of our import trade. In any analysis 
of the part played by (he Ottawa Agreement once ought to empha- 
size the fact that the linking of the Rupee to sterling in 1931 
was itself an indirect form of preference to countries that had linked 
their currencies to sterling as compared to those that still adhered 
to gold. 

Chapter X on “The future outlook” will be of special interest 
to those who arc anxious to know the general lines on which our 
fiscal policy ought to be based. The very first principle that Dr. 
Madan clearly brings to light is the need for co-ordination of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Policy, At a time when economic self- 
sufficiency has l)ecome the fashion and catchword of the day, and 
rapid industrialisation is considered the only ideal for India, there 
is a danger that in our zeal for progress we may often forget the 
old maxim ‘slow and steady wins the race,’ Thus, those who think 
that in “Protection” alone lies the solution of India’s economic 
evils v'ould do well to ponder over Dr. Madan’s caution that “ . . . 
w^batever the merits of such international planning, it is necessary 
to observe that the planned development of external economic rela- 
tions must accompany, if not follow, internal economic planning.” 
(Page 187). Again, with transparent frankness, Dr. Madan points 
out that in matters of trade agreement we cannot hope to have our 
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bread buttered on both sides and that *‘India should claim no spe- 
cial favours and grant none. She should seek equality, not prefer- 
ences and privileges.” (Page 209) And finally, to that small group 
who, in their misguided and narrow nationalism, oppose any traae 
agreement with the United Kingdom, the following warning of Dr* 
Madan should bring sense ... . the scrapping of recipro- 

cal preferences between the United Kingdom and India will not auto- 
matically restore the status quo before Ottawa, . . . India could 
not probably claim the benefit of preferences which the other Empire 
Countries had secured only by the grant of reciprocal preferences, 
without making a more or less equivalent return” (Page 242). 

On the whole, Dr. Madan 's book will be a very useful addition 
to the growing literature in India relating to our country’s econo- 
mic problems. The book is throughout based upon detailed sta- 
tistical evidence, and, though Dr. Madan deals with great clearness 
such theoretical aspects of the problems as he encounters, he gives 
the reader the satisfaction of knowing that the author has ‘his feet 
firmly planted upon the solid ground of fact’ from where he is not 
likely to fly into ‘the regions of abstract economic theory.’ 

S. K. Bose. 


The Stock Market, Credit and Capital Formation — by Fritz 

Machlup. Published by Messrs. William Hodge & Co., I.»td., 

London, 1940. Pp, 416. Price 21s. net. 

This book was first published in German in 1931 under the 
title “Borsenkredit, Industriekredit and Kapitalbildung.” Dr. 
Machlup, the author, is certainly well-known to students of econo- 
mic theory for hi.s contributions to the theory of capital and money, 
and the book under review, it can be said at once, is undoubtedly 
one which deserves the close attention of the students of the subject. 
The central problem of the book is to examine the working of the 
stock market and determine how far there is truth in the conten- 
tion that the stock exchange secures credit of which industry could 
have made much better use, or, to state the issue more broadly, 
how far it acts as “a sieve rather than a sponge.” T^e author 
refuses to assume that theoretically as well as practically free 
competition assures the optimum distribution of credit between the 
various competing institutions. 

In order to provide a satisfactory answer to this problem, 
the author first of all distinguishes carefully between the different 
senses in which the word “capital” is u^d and analyses the 
stages through which saving by the individual leads ultimately to 
the formation of real capital* He demonstrates how the money 

F. 16 
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capital placed at the disposal of the stock exchange sj^ulatow 
is in all casses either used in the production of real capital or ^t 
is still at somebody’s free disposal. On the whole, his analysis 
attempts to show that the stock exchange does not absorb capital 
and that it is wrong therefore to imagine that the capital employed 
in stock exchange speculation is withdrawn from tlxe legiti^te 
needs of industry. It appears that in the original German edition 
the author had not considered sufficiently the influence of the time 
factor on his general analysis. That defect has bc;en made good 
in the present edition by the inclusion of several new sections, 
and it has been shown firstly, that an increased flow of money 
capital on to the stock exchange must lead to the floatation of new 
issues and thus to the investment of the capital in industry, and. 
secondly, that even in the case of a time lag between an increase 
in the supply of money capital and an increase in the demand for 
the same by wav of the supply of new securities, the balance might 
still be finding its way into industry through the sale of old securi- 
ties by producers. The various criticisms levelled by unfriendly 
critics against stock exchange speculation are examined in detail 
in the courgie of the argument. There is the question, for example, 
whether an individual’s losses from domestic stock exchange trans- 
actions represent a loss to the society to which that individual 
belongs. Here again it is shown that whatever the gains and losses 
of the various individuals engaging in speculation, these represent 
only shifts in the distribution of wealth and of income and do 
not in themselves represent any loss to society. 

The analysis of the lole of credit, and the relation between 
credit and capital formation follows the sreneral lines of the 
celebrated works of Wicksell. Mises and Hayek. and the conclusion 
is drawn that the roundabout production process can in the long 
run be maintained only at that level which is warranted by the 
permanent and steady flow of money capital supply by voluntary 
saving. This leads up to a discussion of some of the issues in 
monetary management, particularly with reference to the trade cycle. 
So far as the relation between security prices and the trade cycle 
is concerned, Dr. Machlup comes to the conclusion that the move 
raents of security prices are a more reliable barometer indicating 
an inflationary movement iban the behaviour of commodity pric.es 
He suggests, therefore, that the securities market may well be utilised 
by monetary authorities as the proper sphere of intervention, in 
combination, of course, with other mechanisms of control. In 
general, one might say that the argument as well as the conclusions 
of the author are in line with those of the writers of what is called 
the Neo- Austrian School of Economists. That should be sufficient 
indication of the importance — and if one likes, the limitations — of 
the book. There will undoubtedly be many who will have im- 
portant differences with the author, especially those who are more 
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inclined to favour the Keynesian analysis of capita! and credit. 
It is difficult in the course of a short review either to subject the 
various arguments advanced to a critical examination or even to 
summarise them adequately. One may only point out that the net 
result of the inquiry is on the whole to acquit the securities market 
very creditably and to exonerate it from all blame so long as there 
is no inflationary credit made available to the speculators on the 
stodc exchange. It is possible to disaeree with the author in that 
it is not always easy to say what is ‘inflationary’ credit and what 
is not. The importance of the book lies, however, as much in the 
various steps in the detailed analysis of the problem as in it& 
conclusions. 

One may well close this brief review by quoting Professor 
Robbins from his review of the original German edition of this 
book. “Since receiving this review copy,” wrote Professor Robbins, 
“1 have read it twice from end to end and several of the chapters 
three or four times,, but I would hesitate to claim that I have 
yet grasped the full implications of all that it says, still less that 
I am in a position fruitfully to debate points about which I may 
have any lingering hesitations.” Sufficient warning surely, for 
any reviewer or student prone to hasty conclusions regarding this 
very important work. We should have been thankful if the book 
had been translated for us in the form in which it was originally 
written in German. As it is, the author has added some new 
chapters and redrafted some sections of the hook in view of the 
criticisms of the first edition. This should certainly enhance the 
value of the edition as it is now’ presented to ns in an English 
translation. 

J. J. Anjaria. 

The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace — by J. E. Meade. 

Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 

1940. Pp. 192. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Meade is an eminent young economist who has made hi?* 
name by his widely read text-book entitled An Introduction to 
Economic Analysis and Policy, In the present work he examines 
the economic basis of durable peace. It needs a great courage to 
write such a subject in tliese, to say the least, profoundly disturbed 
and unpeaceful days. The book under review gives a brilliant 
analysis of the present-day restrictive policies and makes some very 
useful suggestions to counteract their evil effects. 

In order to create a stable foundation for durable peace Mr. 
Meade assumes the existence of an International Organisation (not 
necessarily the I^gue of Nations, it may be Federated Union of the 
previously independent state), to which one willingly entrusted 
economic questions for decision, such as international monetary 
relation and international movement of commodity trades of capital 
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and population. The main thesis of this book is to build a just 
and efficdent economic order by avoiding economic booms and de- 
pressions by monetary and financial devices operated by the Inter- 
national Organisation which should have the following powers 
(1) ‘The InteTnational Authority must have extensive powers over 
the total supply of money and over total expenditure in order to 
overcome general trade depression. (2)The individual Member states 
must renounce any intention of planning their own price levels and 
costs." (3) Wage rates and other costs must possess a considerable 
Flexibility with in each Member State. (4) The successful opera- 
tion of the system will be aided by the absence of hindrances to 
international trade and migration.” 

One can hardly deny the usefulness of such an International 
Organisation and the tremendous amount of benefits which are 
bound to accrue by the proper functioning of such an organisation. 
But facing the hard facts as they are and the poor results achieved 
by the present International Organisation, I mean the League of 
Nations even in a very restricted field, it is highly improbable, 
(however one may earnestly wish) that the politicians in the imme- 
diate future would be ever prepared to surrender their powers to 
such an International Organisation. I personally think that many 
of our economic ills would be cured if the politicians agree 
to restrict their liberties and agrc?e to pul as few restrictions 
as possible on the free movement of goods, men and capital. 
The most glorious area in the known annals of economic 
history was the third quarter of the 19th century, and this glory 
was mainly achieved by the removal of restrictions on the move- 
ment of goods, capital and men. 

Mr. Meade devotes a good deal of his space to the discussion 
of international currency, variable foreign exchanges, international 
trade, exchange control and clearing agreements. In the field of 
currency he would prefer an international currency issued prefer- 
ably by an International Bank, and in order to remove the diffi- 
culties of balances of payment he suggests that gold value of various 
currencies should be revised from lime to time in order to keep 
the balances of international payment in equilibrium. Surely it 
is a most dangerous device to make too frequent changes in ex- 
change rates to maintain equilibrium in the balances of irvlema- 
tional payments. If this device is resorted to loo often instead of 
leading to durable peace it would exercise most disturbing influence. 
Although Mr, Meade in the beginning of his book advocates free 
trade or the closed approximity to it as an essential condition for 
a durable peace, in his chapter for international trade he h^ges 
it in such a way that it becomes anything but free trade. In hte 
chapter on population movement he makes a perfectly lucid and 
clear analysis of the existing situation. He makes some very per- 
tinent remarks about India when he says that “India may perhaps 
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be taken as an exceptionally clear case of a country in which the 
population problem is of greatest importance. The population is 
still increasing at a fairly rapid rate, having risen from 315 mil- 
lions in 1911 to 353 million in 1931. There is at the same time 
already considerable over population; and some authority can see evi- 
depce of an actual pressure of population upon the available means 
of the physical subsistance.’’ In a table on page 147 he shows that 
the net reproduction rate is very high in Asia and South East of 
Europe and the population problem in these countries is a very 
serious one. After reaching these most disturbing conclusions he 
very complacently advises the International Organisation that 
“Emigration should not be freely permitted from a country in 
which an existing pressure of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence is maintained as a result of excessive and unchecked 
fertility in that country.” One would like to know what such 
countries are to do in view of their extending population and de- 
clining resourr(.s. What such people are likely to do is tersely 
stated in the following Persian couplet — 

Necessity leads to desperation. The truth of this can lie evi- 
denced by the aggressive nolicy of Japan which has been necessitated 
merely to find more room for her teeming millions. To think of 
building a durable peace by neglecting the problem of these teem- 
ing millions of Asia is nothing short of a folly. 

Anwar Iqbal Qureshi. 


Theory of the Just Price — by Rudolf Kaulla. Published by 

Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1940. Pp. 217. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The book, a translation from the German by Mr. Robert Hogg, 
is a historical and critical study of the problefn of economic 
value; but, as the title indicates, the entire study revolves round 
the concept of the Just Price. What is the just price is a question 
that has been differently answered by different men and at different 
times. In the past, no less than in the present, the conviction that 
price charged for a commodity or a service should not be alto- 
gether unjust has more or less profoundly affected the economic 
relations between men. The theories of value or the principles 
underlying the determination of price have, therefore, always l>ecn 
coloured liy the prevailing notions of the just price. 

In the modern world the distribution of wealth is effect^ 
through the operation of the mechanism of »>rice and therefore the 
theory of the just price is in reality derived from the wider con- 
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sideration of the just system of distribution. In the introduction 
the author accordingly explains the fundamental change that has 
taken place in the principles underlying the distribution of wealth 
in a society. The two chapters that follow are devoted to the 
history of the theory of value associated with the idea of the just 
price and the question of the dependence of value upon law and 
the State. 

The third and the fourth chapters provide some interesting 
reading for the theorist. There, the upper and the lower limits 
to the determination of value are indicated. Some significant points 
are brought out by the following sentences : “Even the pay granted 
to the last individual whose services are required by the economic 
system must at least be sufficient to maintain him, or his services 
will not be forthcoming”. (P.lOl). “The total income of a pro- 
fession or calling cannot fall below the level reauired to maintain 
the number of persons whose activity in that profession or calling 
is needed lo meet demand” (P. 108). “An employer may obtain 
a subsidiary income from some work performed outside his regular 
employment, . (P. 114). 

It is sought thus to prove that there can be no general principle 
that can determine (the lower limit to) the price of a service. In 
the words of the author, ”So long as a subsistence income is pto- 
vided by the undertaking as a whole, the selling price of this or 
that. , . .may fall and remain below its cost of production.” Now, 
this is correct only in so far as “cost” means average cost and not 
marginal. The reviewer fails lo understand how these considera- 
tions in any way affect the validity of the universal principle, 
namely, that the price of a thing (wages in this question) must 
equal the marginal as also the average cost (in the position of 
equilibrium). Wages must equal prime cost plus supplementary 
co.«5ts. The latter constitute the cost of maintaining life and that 
must be divided between as many occupations as the labourer may 
have and should even be thrown on the capital that he may possess. 
The fact that the wages obtained in one occupation may and can he 
below the level necessary to maintain life, does not therefore, 
justify the conclusion that the theory which maintains that wages 
must equal cost of ])roduction of labour has only a limited appli- 
cability. 

Although there is nothing in the book that one may call 
originah there is much in it that is treated from a rather unusual 
point of view. 


J. K. Mehta. 
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I 

A significant development in recent economics is the 
attempt on the part of analytical economists to extend the 
conclusions of the general theory of value and distribution 
to the problem of economising in a socialist state. Eco- 
nomists have generally been conservative and schemes of 
socialistic reconstruction have had to encounter various 
criticisms at their hands in the course of the last hundred 
years. At one time it was usual to refute the socialist thesis 
bv the simple argument that a system of laissez-faire competi- 
tion was best calculated to ensure the maximum of produc- 
tion and therefore the maximum of economic welfare. Some- 
times the Malthusimi Law was held up as a strong objection 
to any socialistic arrangement. It was pointed out, again, 
that the schemes of distribution suggested by socialists were 
defective in one way or another and that any attempt at 
abolishing inequalities of income would mean a curtailment 
of saving^ and would also lead to the impoverishment of 
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society as a result of the weakening of the economic incentive 
and the consequent fall in production. Further, the refuta- 
tion of the Marxian thesis of surplus value and exploitation 
was supposed by implication to be a vindication of the 
capitalist system. And yet, who can doubt that throughout 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and in more recent 
times prejudice against socialism has b^n wearing down and 
nations with a highly complex capitalistic organisation have 
been moving willy nilly in the direction of a greater control 
of economic activities by the State? The Great Depression 
shook the faith of the capitalist world in its pet theories, and 
schemes of central planning became the fashion of the day. 
Planning, it was thought, was the proper solution of the 
world’s economic difficulties, as it promised to combine the 
best points in capitalism as well as socialism. Very soon, 
however, it was realised how such a compromise or reconci- 
liation between capitalism and socialism was impossible, in- 
asmuch as the basic assumptions of the two systems are 
different. It has now been fairly conclusively shown that 
central planning and capitalism are antithetic terms so that 
either we must have a capitalist system based on free enter- 
prise and private profit or we must have a centrally planned 
economic system. To attempt to combine both is to make 
the worst of both the worlds. Once again, therefore, the 
question of weighing between capitalism and socialism 
reappears as a vital issue. 


11 

Ever since the publication of the celebrated work on 
socialism by Professor Mises, a new task has been set to the 
advocates of socialism. The main argument of Professor 
Mises is well known. Under socialism, he said, there can be 
no free market in intermediate products; there can be no free 
pricing; and, therefore, there can be no rational accounting. 
Every step, he asserted, which takes us away from capitalism 
also takes us away from a rational calculation of costs and 
prices. His main contention was that it would be impossible 
for a socialist state to maximise production, for it would 
have no index by means of whit^ to distinguish between 
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economy and waste. Hiat argument has been restated and 
re-emphasised by Professors Hayek and Robbins. Socialism, 
they urge, would mean just groping in the dark; it would 
fail in practice to find a solution of the problem of evaluat- 
ing heterogeneous goods and services, and especially the 
services of the various factors of production. 

We know how all this is done under capitalism. The 
pricing system working under the influence of the separate 
decisions of private individuals in their capacity as producers 
and consumers ensures in the long run the equivalent* of 
price to marginal (as well as minimum average) cost. A 
disparity between the two resulting in profits or losses 
immediately sets into operation forces which correct this 
disequilibrium. Thus if prices are everywhere equal to 
marginal cost, and if there is no divergence between private 
and social marginal cost, the free competitive system brings 
about the ‘ optimum ’ distribution of productive resources in 
regard to their several uses. If, in a given line of produc- 
tion, thus runs the argument, price is below the cost of pro- 
duction, it is a signal for the productive factors employed 
in this line to move to some other line where, by hypothesis, 
they can satisfy more urgent demands; and so on. “More 
urgent” in this context refers, of course, to the urgency as 
defined by the purchasing power of the individuals concerned. 
In this sense market prices reflect relative urgencies of 
demand for various goods and thus serve as a guide to 
producers and consumers desiring to make the most of the 
situation. The price system thus makes “rational account- 
ing ” possible. What things to produce, how much of each 
to produce, by what combinations of factors to produce each, 
how to distribute the joint product of factors as between the 
owners of these factors, all these questions are thus deter- 
mined automatically and simultaneously by the working of 
the price system. 

Now, a socialist state is by definition a state in which 
all the non-human instruments of production, land, factories, 
machines, railways etc., are owned by the State. No one can 
say that that very fact disposes of the problem of scarcity. 
The economic problem will therefore remain even under 
socialism. How is this problem to be solved? If we can 
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assume that the socialist state is an undiluted dictatorship 
able to dictate what people shall consume and also able to 
compel workers to move from cme occupation to another as 
required by the plan, then there can be no doubt that the 
dictator would succeed in evolving an econwnic system 
maximising economic welfare as understood by him. All 
choices would have to be made by him in terms of his own 
scales of valuation, on the one hand, and in terms of the 
technical possibilities offered by the environment, on the 
other. It may be difficult for him always to assess the latter 
correctly but we can be fairly certain that he can maximise 
economic welfare within the knowledge and foresight at his 
command. But this is unabashed authoritarianism. Put 
this way, the solution becomes unacceptable even to ardent 
socialists, for such a system would mean the frank denial of 
the individual’s freedom of choice in consumption and also 
of free choice of occupation. Recently, therefore, writers 
like H. D. Dickinson and 0. Lange have tried to work out 
the economics of socialism under the assumption that some 
of the apparatus of capitalism may well be retained under 
socialism, and have tried to show that a socialist state might 
well retain the pricing system and thereby solve the economic 
problem satisfactorily by allowing the economic subjects to 
play at competition. 


Ill 

Dickinson, in his Economics of Socialism, outlines his 
system briefly as follows: 

(1) The first problem would be the estimation of social 
needs. This does not mean wants as they are felt by 
consumers today. Needs are what we really require for life, 
efficiency and enjoyment. Some needs are in the nature of 
personal idiosyncracies, whereas others are fairly amenable 
to standardisation which can well be determined by a 
scientific standard or by collective agreement. For estimat- 
ing the former Dickinson su^ests the retention of the 
pricing system; the latter may be determined by soliciting 
consumers’ opinions through a represratative assembly or 
through advisory councils and also by inviting the opinion of 
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experts. **Qn the one hand, diere is the production bf goods 
and services to satisfy the demand expressed by individual 
purchasers in a market. On the other hand, there is the 
provisitm of goods and services free of charge to all members 
of society, as the result of a decision based on other grounds 
than market demand, made by some administrative organ of 
the community as a whole.”* The difficulty of demarcating 
exactly between consumption socially estimated and controll* 
ed and consumption left to the free choice of the individual 
as registered on the market still remains but that is taken to 
be a matter of social policy rather than of strict economic 
calculation. 

(2) The next problem would be as to the allocation of 
productive resources within the field of consumption socially 
controlled, — the allocation of resources between different 
communal uses. ITie cost of such goods and services will 
have to be met by a levy on the general resources of the 
community, and the distribution of outlay as between the 
different heads of production will be along the lines of public 
finance today. For the purpose of calculation the cost of 
labour and other materials will be reckoned on the basis of 
the prices of these factors in the free market concerned with 
the provision of goods and services for individual 
consumption. 

(3) The problem of valuation is simple when we come 
to what may be called the uncontrolled sector of the socialist 
economy. This is the sector within which goods and services 
are to be sold at a price to the public, who are free to buy 
as much or as little of each commodity as they like. The 
prices of consumers’ goods in this sector are to be determined 
by a process of trial and error to be worked out under condi- 
tions of competition between a large number of autonomous 
trading bodies. Tliere is room for competition as well as 
for prices in the system for, in Dickinson’s view, the pricing 
process is “independent of any particular organisation of the 
market.” This, we may note, is a position entirely at 
variance with that of Mises who maintains that the market 

* Economics of Socialism, p. 51. Compare Lange and Taylor, 

On the Economic Theory of Socialism, p. 72. 
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mechaiuttm and the pricing system are die characteristics 
excellence of the capitalist system. But to proceed with 
Didcinson’s sdieme, he envisages “ the process of selling 
goods dec^tralised into a large number of autonomous 
trading bodies between whidh there will exist a sort of 
competition.”^ The task of finding the e^ilibrating price, 
he says, would be facilitated by the determination of demand 
functions by a proper use of statistical data. It is of course 
not mough that prices equate demand and supply; they must 
also equal the cost of production. On this point. Prof. 
Pigou’s solution of equating price with marginal cost is 
generally endorsed, and in order to cope with increasing or 
diminishing cost, it is proposed to set up a Marginal Cost 
Equalisation Fund “ into which would be paid all positive 
rents arising from increasing cost goods and out of which 
would be paid subsidies to maintain the production of 
diminishing cost goods.”® 

This raises the question of “imputation,” that is, of 
pricing the factors of production. How is cost to be calculat- 
ed in respect of the use of intermediate products and original 
factors? Dickinson gives the following answer: “ In a 
position of equilibrium the following conditions are fulfilled : 
all means of production are fully utilised; prices of all goods 
are equal to cost; if alternative methods of production are 
possible, that one is chosen which yields the product at least 
cost; and finally, a production good capable of alternative 
uses is so distributed between different uses that its marginal 
net product in each use is equal to the same quantity, namely, 
to its price.”* These are the theoretical conditions which 
define equilibrium. In practice, the planning authority has 
to determine the charges it will allow for by way of rent, 
interest, and uncertainty surcharge. Take, for example, the 
determination of the rate of interest. The amount to be 
saved has, of course, to be determined arbitrarily by the 
State. Then, the aggregate demand schedule for capital 
could be arrived at by inviting the various undertakings to 


2 Economics of Socialism, p. 63. 
® Op. cU., p. 108. 

* Ibid., p. 73. 
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submit dieir plans of capital construction at various rates of 
interest The rate which equates the demand for and supply 
of capital will be the equilibrium accounting rate. The 
socialist state must similarly arrive at an accounting rent and 
an accounting uncertainty surcharge. 

(4) Then, as regards the various units of business, they 
are visualised as being financially independent of one another 
and managed along the same lines as under capitalism. The 
entrepreneurs are supposed to be free to experiment with 
new products, with alternative methods of production and 
with the substitution of one kind of material, machinery or 
labour for another. It is even admitted that the manager or 
the entrepreneur must bear the responsibility for losses as 
well as profits. It is true that his choice will be limited in 
certain directions but that does not mean that he will have no 
choice at all. Thus, we are told: “Although the making of 
profits is not necessarily a sign of success, the making of 
losses is a sign of failure, although even here losses may be 
due to circumstances independent of the individual manager’s 
control — such as, changes in fashion or in technical 
methods.”® Thus, according to Dickinson, it is not necessary 
that the entrepreneur should bear the full brunt of the conse- 
quence of his decisions. 

(5) There remains the major problem of distribution. 
The most essential point about a socialist system as envisaged 
here is that, while for accounting purposes the national 
dividend is considered as consisting of the four traditional 
shares, wages, rent, interest, and profits (if any), actually 
the entire national dividend is at the command of the State 
to be distributed suitably among the members. A certain 
portion, defined no doubt “arbitrarily,” of the national 
dividend, would be set aside for maintaining capital intact 
and for new capital construction. What remains after this 
is to be divided into two portions, one to be devoted to 
communal consumption, or consumption which is socially 
determined and the other to be devoted to free or individual 
consumption governed by the free pricing system. Clearly 
the marginal productivity theory of distribution has no 


Economics of Socudism, p. 219. 
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relevance to the problem of distribution in a socialist state 
thus considered.” It is not proposed that there should be an 
absolute equality of incomes under socialism. Dickinson 
considers it possible to allow the actual rate of wages to be 
determined by methods “not essentially different from those 
in use at present.”^ This would imply some form of 
collective bargaining coupled with a system of conciliation 
and arbitration. Inequalities in wages would be justified in 
terms of the equality of net advantages. This would raise 
the problem of the movement of labour from one industry to 
another or the problem of equating the demand and supply 
of labour in all lines of industry. A socialist system could 
rely partly on moral persuasion and non-pecuniary incentives, 
and partly on pecuniary incentives. This last does not mean 
that wages would be equal to the marginal productivity of 
labour; it only means that higher wages may be paid where 
there is a relative scarcity, and lower wages where there is 
relative abundance, so that the variations of wages may be 
in the direction of tlie variations in marginal productivity. 
In this manner, according to Dickinson, freedom of occupa- 
tion may be combined with the general scheme of planning. 
“The advantages of such a system are, in the first place, its 
flexibility, and, in the second place, the scope it gives to 
individual taste and preference.”® In general, the distri- 
butive scheme outlined here involves a combination of the 
principle of equal division, the principle of division accord- 
ing to need, and, finally, the principle of varying incomes in 
accordance with the relative scarcities of supply. Since 

® It is, however, useful for costing purposes as seen above. 

The general principles are defined as follows: (1) “a 
shortage of labour in any particular job affords a prima facit; case 
for raising the standard wage; (2) unemployment in any particular 
job affords a prima facie case for lowering the standard wage: 
(3) the net advantages (wages, hours, holidays, public esteem, etc.) 
of any occupation should be as near as possible the same as those 
in any other occupation calling for the same degree of hardship, 
skill and responsibility; (4) Differences in hardship, skill, and 
responsibility should correspond to differences in net advantages.” 
Op. cU., p. 127. 

® Economics of Socialism, p. 123. 
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absolute equality is not postulated, a scheme of allowances 
in special cases and a scheme of taxation, of higher incomes 
would have to supplement the general scheme. 

(6) There are several other points, such as the p lanning 
of foreign trade, of money and credit, and of public utilities 
which must also find a place in the socialist system. It is 
not proposed to go into Ais here. We may note specifically 
the point made by Mises and others regarding the necessity 
of a rate of interest under socialism. If production were 
instantaneous, or if capital became a free good, there would 
be no problem of allocating capital as between different uses. 
Actually, even under socialism, it would be necessary for the 
planning authority to take into account the influence of time 
in production. The function of the rate of interest would 
be to keep a proper balance between goods of different kinds 
in the production of some of which more roundabout methods 
are necessary than in the case of others. The rate of interest 
would of course have no part to play in regulating the supply 
of savings in general. The amount to be saved and devoted 
to capital construction will of course have to be determined 
‘arbitrarily’ by the planning authority in view of what it 
believes to be the relative urgency of a rise in the standard 
of life at present as compared with that in future. Even 
then the problem of distributing capital as between several 
alternative uses still remains. According to Dickinson, as 
we have already seen, this problem can be solved by 
constructing an aggregate demand schedule for capital on 
the basis of several plans of activity submitted by the 
different undertakings, and by estimating a rate of interest 
which equates the total demand and the total supply. Thus, 
while there is no free market for factors of production except 
labour, and hence no free pricing of capital goods, there is 
under socialism an index of alternatives available, fixed for 
accounting purposes.® 

Such, in brief, is the outline of a working model of 
socialism which proposes to make use of some of the methods 
and machinery of capitalism and which aims at retaining 

® Cf. Lange and Taylor, On the Economic Theory of Socialism, 
pp. 72—75. 

F.? 
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freedom of consumfRion and of occupation within limits. 
Such a system, it is claimed, will succeed in attaining “ a 
balance of efforts and satisfactions,” throu^ all the branches 
of economic life, at least as effectively as, and perhai» more 
effectively than, in an individualist economy. It will also 
secure “ an incomparably greater degree of economic 
equality,” and thirdly, under it, “ economic freedom could 
be’ achieved in as great a measure as, or even in a greater 
measure than, under individualism.’”* 

IV 

Prof. Hayek has, in a recent article, reviewed this 
scheme of competitive socialism. In general, he remains 
quite unshaken in his belief that the practical problem of 
evaluating the various alternatives open would be insoluble 
under any socialistic scheme. He points out, firstly, that 
the introduction of c-ompetition into a planned socialist system 
involves the abandonment of the much-talked-of superiority 
of planning over competition. He argues, secondly, that the 
procedure proposed is not an answer to the main difficulty 
raised by Mises and himself. And, thirdly, that the scheme 
suggested is far from practicable. The position is more or 
less the same as that taken up by Prof. Robbins when he 
observes : “The question today is whether an effective market 
in some shape or form is not possible once private property 
is abolished. Not whether the market is necessary but wlmther 
the market can be retained.”*® 

Let us attempt a critical examination of the main points 
in the competitive socialist system as outlined above. 

As regards the task of assessing consumers’ needs it is 
natural that a socialist system cannot depend entirely upon 
the estimates of the market. The term “consumers’ 
sovereignty” used so often and with such emphasis by eco- 
nomists to indicate what they regard as a very strong point 
in favour of capitalism is after all a relative term. Even 


Economics of Socialism, p. 226. 

Economica, May, 1940. 

Economic Planning and International Order, p. 206, 
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under the system of private property and capitalism the 
choice of the consumer is limited to the commodities actually 
offered on the market. Further, what we call the scales of 
valuation of the individual are after all, to a very great 
extent, the result of imitation, social suggestion and the like. 
Especially when these scales of valuation are sought to be 
altered by advertising outlays by interested producers, it is 
no longer open to us to argue that there is any special merit 
about the satisfaction of the wants of the consumer as 
reflected in the demand price he is willing to offer for the 
commodity in question. And this, of course, apart from the 
further considerations regarding the unequal distribution of 
incomes. On the other hand, no planner, no socialist would 
be willing to deny openly the value of some choice on the 
part of the consumer. Such a denial would scare away 
people even from a consideration of the proposed scheme. 
Let us, however, be quite clear about the implications of a 
socialist scheme of reconstruction. Does socialism mean 
merely State ownership of the means of production? If it 
<k>es, if, in other words, we assume all other things to remain 
the same, then certainly the problem of reconciling economic 
freedom in regard to consumption or to production with 
authority seems formidable. Are we, however, right in 
assuming other things to remain the same? There can be 
no doubt that socialism presupposes a new attitude on the 
part of the members of the community. It involves a 
different political and social environment and, in general, a 
different philosophy of life. It seems, therefore, that 
criticisms of socialist schemes on the assumption that the 
members of the community will retain more or less the same 
exclusiveness — or “non-tuism” as Wicksteed would call it — 
as at present, and will be more or less as egocentric as they 
are today, are therefore misplaced. From this point of view, 
it is difficult to see why the advocates of socialism should be 
over-anxious to accommodate their critics by still accepting 
as valid the idea of consumers’ sovereignty borrowed from 
the usage of capitalism. There must be a certain unity of 
outlook and of purpose on the part of the citizens of a 
socialist state. Given a suitable political organization pro- 
viding sufficient opportunities for the citizen to bring his 
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opinions to bear on the framing and conduct of policy, die 
problem of the reconciliation of freedom and authority need 
not be difficult of satisfactory solution. The driving force 
of socialism, let it be remembered, is the promise it makes 
to the “lowliest and the lost” of the commimity by way of a 
certain minimum standard of life. It cannot, therefore, 
afford to make very much of the personal idiosyncracies of 
oversatiated and pampered individuals. The proper ques- 
tion is not whether there will be the same degree of con- 
sumers’ freedom of choice as under the present economic 
system but whether we could arrive at a reasonable definition 
of common needs which must first be satisfied, in the catering 
for which therefore according to the directions of a central 
planning body there may be no room for a feeling of oppres- 
sion and frustration on the part of the individual. In this 
connection, it might perhaps be well for us to examine the 
scheme which Gandhiji has advocated in this country of 
planning for the satisfaction of primary needs as far as pos- 
sible on the basis of more or less self-sufficing regional eco- 
nomic units. The point here is: the increase or decrease 
in the amounts of consumption goods to be produced need not 
be determined under socialism in terms of relative scarcities 
as measured by demand prices. The solution offered by 
Dickinson and those who think like him makes socialism less 
capable of effecting social improvement, while it does not 
pro tanto simplify the problem of evaluating production 
goods. 

To come to the central point of the discussion, there 
is no doubt that socialism, like capitalism, must evolve some 
scheme of valuation in terms of which to express the relation- 
ship between heterogeneous goods and factors of production. 
There is, therefore, no getting away from money and 
monetary calculation, although money may have different 
values for different purposes. It is also true, as 
Prof. Robbins has pointed out, that “it is safe to 
say that once the number of commodities involved 
exceeds a comparatively small number, the operations 
both of ascertaining the relevant information and mani- 
pulating it in a suitable way would be quite impracticable. 
In a world economy with hundreds of thousands of types of 
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commodities and hundreds of thousands of ways of produc- 
ing diem, the attainment of one solution, let alone the con- 
tinuous change of solution which changing conditions would 
involve, would be completely out of the question.”^® The 
process of trial and error in order to arrive at equilibrium 
value is subject to several criticisms pointed out in detail by 
Dr. Hayek in the article referred to above. There is the 
difficulty due to dynamic changes, and the time-lag between 
a change in the economic situation and the necessary change 
in administrative measures regulating the same. It would 
obviously be impossible to rule out all changes in economic 
data except those sanctioned by or initiated through the 
Slate. There are difficulties due to the impossibility of stand- 
ardising certain commodities, especially those produced on 
individual orders. There is the danger also of bureaucratic 
red-tape and inefficiency. It appears, on the whole, that the 
solution offered by Dickinson and Lange that we must manage 
the price system so as to equate demand and supply and 
plan the production system so as to equate the price with 
marginal cost does not carry us very far. The system of 
‘accounting prices’ under socialism cannot possibly have 
the same significance as market prices under capitalism. 

Further, there seems to be no satisfactory way of meet- 
ing Dr. Hayek’s criticism that the managers of business 
under socialism can never be entrepreneurs. The belief 
that the entrepreneurial function can be retained by making 
the managers to some extent financially responsible is a pure 
illusion. That function is inconceivable except on the con- 
dition that the entrepreneur concerned has complete freedom 
in regard to the selection of the site of his business, the 
market he would serve, the methods of production he would 
adopt, the price at which he would buy the factors of produc- 
tion and also the amounts he would buy from lime to time. 
A socialist system must frankly rule out the entrepreneur; 
the State alone can be the sole ultimate entrepreneur in that 
system. This reinforces the point we have made earlier, 
namely, that a socialistic scheme must presuppose a funda- 
mental change in people’s outlook. In the absence of such 
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diange the eyetem would be bureaucratic- There is no get* 
ting away from that bard fact In this sense, however, the 
{»n^lem is more political than economic.'* 

It is also doubtful whether an uncontrolled private sector 
of industry can function smoothly alongside the controlled 
socialised sector. We know the difficulties encountered in 
even a small-scale attempt to control prices, or wages, or rents 
under the present economic system. Is the idea that the 
production of commodities in some sense less essential can 
be left to private enterprise feasible? The decisions of the 
planning authority in respect of the socialised sector are 
bound naturally to react so profoundly on the private sector 
that there would hardly be any room for genuine private 
enterprise. For instance, what assumption are the private 
producers to make regarding the availability of the various 
factors of production or regarding the purchasing power to 
be left in the hands of consumers? Could profits be left 
uncontrolled in this private sector? Are not some of the 
business units managed privately likely at some stage or the 
other to compete directly or indirectly with the business 
units under State control and management? This part of 
the scheme is also therefore far from practicable. 

Prof. Pigou has tried to show bow the planning 
authority can bring about the optimum allocation of 
resources under certain simple assumptions by the use of 
what he calls “accounting cost.” The accounting wage or 
rent is to be found by the process of trial and error similar 
to that suggested by Dickinson. “The accounting wage or 
rent is correct, if and only if at that wage or rent the 
aggregate demand of the several industries acting on the 
rule to minimise average (accounting) costs of production, 
exactly absorbs, with no surplus and no shortage, the avail- 
able supply of every sort of labour and instruments.”'® 
His conclusion is that whereas in principle the problem is 

’ Cf. Lange : “It seems to us, indeed, that the real danger of 
socialism is that of a bureaucratisation of economic life, and not 
the impoFsibilily of coping with the problem of allocation of 
resources.” Op. cit., p, 109. 

Socialism versus Capitalism, p. 114. 
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solulble, in practice it is ‘^extra-ordinarily di0icult.” Except 
in a world of supermen, he says, frequent and grave lapses 
are certain to occur. 

Without going into further details we may mention 
here that the proposal to utilise differences in wages in order 
to induce movements towards equilibrium also raises more 
or less the same difficulties as we have noted above in 
connection with the fixing of prices. 

On the whole, then, it does not appear that competitive 
socialism combined with price-fixing can really answer the 
objections raised by Mises, Hayek and others. We know 
by experience that the introduction of social controls to 
modify the working of capitalism does not produce very 
satisfactory results. Is it not more or less obvious then 
(hat a slight tinge of capitalism added on to what is funda- 
mentally a centrally planned socialist system would also 
defeat its very purpose? The view of Mises that the valu- 
ation of costs and receipts through the instrumentality of 
the market is a characteristic par excellence of capitalism 
seems to be quite correct. We must admit that enacting a 
kind of mock competition within a socialised economic 
system cannot result in the establishment of an “objective” 
scale of valuations such as Mises is after. 

However, the question may legitimately be raised: how 
far does this damage the socialist case? And here, one has 
to part company with Mises, Hayek and Robbins. Our 
first difficulty is as regards the implied presumption in their 
writings that we have today in working order a system in 
which there exists a rational calculation of costs and receipts. 
TTie real comparison is not between a perfectly competitive 
economic system, in which prices are equal to marginal costs 
everywhere and production is at the optimum level, on the 
one hand, and the socialist system, on the other; but it is 
betweai an imperfectly competitive system propped up by 
all sorts of interventionist measures on the one hand and a 
socialist system with all its difficulties on the other. Since 
competidon in the real world is imperfect and since 
equilibrium under such conditions is generally indeter- 
minate, there is a constant possibility of the actual invest- 
ment of resources in several lines of business activity 
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diverging from the optimum. Over a fairly wide range, 
therefore, — though how wide it is not easy to say, — ^ 
price system either fails to maximise satisfactions (or 
minimise costs), or simply does not function freely. To 
ccunpare in detail the shortcomings of a socialist schmne in 
relation to a sort of an idealised version of an economic 
syi|tem with which we are thorou^ly familiar must neces- 
sarily he somewhat prejudicial to the former. 

Secondly, the epithet “arbitrary” applied to any scheme 
of socialist calculation is liable to misinterpretation. Of 
course, the scales of valuation in terms of which the plan- 
ning authority will have to decide as to the allocation of 
scarce resources as between alternative uses is in a sense 
“arbitrary,” Decisions, such as, the line of demarcation 
between Ae individualist economy and Ae socially controll- 
ed economy, — if such a distinction is at all to be made, — 
Ae decisions as to the amount to be spent on current con- 
sumption and Ae amount to be saved, the decisions also as 
to the importance to be attached to certain industries in view 
of the relation of Ae socialist country to the rest of Ae 
world — all such decisions will have to be “arbitrary” in 
Ae sense that they will be determined in terms of the scale 
of priority with which Ae planning authority will set itself 
to work. But to admit this is in no way to condemn the 
procedure involved. The valuations of individuals which 
are expressed under a free competitive system on the market 
so as to give rise to what we call Ae communal scale of 
valuation are also arbitrary, for it is not possible to argue on 
principle Aat this method is inherently more valid than any 
oAer which may be adopted for Ae estimation of human 
needs. And especially in regard to the demand for factors 
of production under conditions of more or less imperfect 
competition. Acre would seem to be much less ground for 
endorsing Ae ‘free’ decisions of entrepreneurs. The very 
fact that the planning authority is in a position to formulate 
and work the plan should under normal conditions imply 
Aat the scale of priorities which it seeks to apply to Ae 
various decisions that have to be made has Ae sanction of 
Ae piAlic at large. How does Ae modem State decide as 
tp the distribution of expenditure between, let us say, the 
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mdowment of iiM»re sdiools, building of more roads, or 
the construction of armament woiks? Tbe answer that the 
decisifHi is made in tmns of the equation of the utility of 
the marginal dose of expenditure to the disutility of the 
marginal dose of taxation and equi-marginal utilities, is 
rather beside the point. For, this involves interpersonal 
comparisons and a weighing up of satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions experienced by different sets of people. And yet, 
modem states are spending more and more on various 
nation-building activities, and we have also learned to ex- 
pect the state to play its part in regulating investment as 
between booms and depressions so as to mitigate the vio- 
lence of the trade cycle. Of course, it can be said that even 
so the existence of a free market in which certain services 
are valued and in which the prices of the factors of produc- 
tion are freely determined makes the task of the govern- 
ment fairly easy. At the same time, however, over a con- 
siderable range of business activity the government can in- 
fluence the prices of commodities and factors of production 
so that the so-called objectivity of the price index ceases to 
exist, not only when the state comes out as a borrower or as 
a purchaser but also when big trusts and corporations 
dominate the market. Similarly, a socialist state may 
frankly be committed to a policy of planning production 
and distribution in a particular manner which may be clear- 
ly indicated to the electorate in general terms and about 
which their approval may be obtained. There is some truth 
in Mr. Dobb’s observation that “the utility theory has con- 
siderably biassed the approach of economists to this whole 
problem, resting on the presumption as it has done, that 
demand is rooted in ultimate satisfactions, and that the 
values on a free market interpret these satisfactions in an 
optimum way.”*® 

VI 

To sum up and c<mclude: 

(1) Whereas under .capitalism the price system con- 
nects up, and tends though roughly to bring about an 

Political Economy and Capitalism, p. 315. 

F. 3 
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equilibrium between production, consumption and distribu- 
tion, in a socialist state this equilibrium will have to be 
consciously arrived at; there would be no automatic balance 
or adjustment between these branches of economic life. 

(2) The competitive solution olEFered by some socialists 
does not adequately meet the criticisms of some economists 
as to the “arbitrariness” of the valuation to be adopted 
by the planning authority. In fact, a reproduction of com- 
petitive conditions under a socialist state seems to be entire- 
ly impossible. The basic principles of the two kinds of 
economies are different and we can neither have a socialistic 
capitalism nor a capitalistic socialism. 

(3) ITie competitive solution offered by Dickinson and 
others seems to concede too much to the critics in seeking 
to admit the validity of consumers’ freedom of consump- 
tion and choice of occupation in the traditional sense of the 
terms. Socialism is thus given a narrow interpretation. 
Actually, it is not merely a mechanical change involving a 
transfer of ownership of the instruments of production from 
private individuals to the State but it implise the existence 
of a collective purpose (to be fostered further by education) 
aiming at a certain decent general standard of life for one 
and all within the community. It should not be beyond the 
wit of man to build up institutions which would teach the 
individual, in Miss Follett’s words, “to will the common 
will” even in matters economic. 

(4) So far as we can see at present, prices under so- 
cialism cannot have the same meaning as prices today. 
Ultimately, a very large number of vital decisions will have 
to be made in terms of the planning authority’s conception 
of the public good. That, it would appear, is what has 
been happening in Soviet Russia. 

(5) Should this, however depress us unduly? Was 
there no rational economy before the advent of modem 
capitalism? Prof. Mises and Prof. Hayek would probably 
say ‘no.’ But then the word rational is obviously being used 
in some special — and probably unwarranted — sense. There 
must be something wrong about a system of thought which 
equates rationality with a particular way of oiganising the 
economic resources of die community. Hiere seems to be 
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no escape from a certain amount of authoritarianism in a 
socialist system. There are obvious dangers in such a 
system. Possibly, a socialist system will at least in the 
beginning have to aim at the production of certain most 
important commodities of a standardised nature, essential 
for the satisfaction of the primary needs of life. It would 
also possibly prefer to err on the side of “over-saving” rather 
than ‘under-saving.’ This however, only means that “the 
decision regarding the rate of accumulation reflects how 
the Central Planning Board, and not the consumers, evaluate 
the optimum time-shape of the income stream.”^’ The 
objection that this is “arbitrary” valuation which represents 
a diminution of welfare would imply a condemnation of 
any collective decision at all. 

(6) Moreover, there is so much of indeterminateness 
in the present economic system that we cannot readily admit 
that in practice it ‘rationally’ solves the problems which no 
doubt theoretically it can. Thus, whatever the merits or 
demerits of capitalism as against socialism on the whole, 
the case for socialism is not damaged very much by the 
objection that in practice it would be unable to solve ra- 
tionally the problem of economic calculation. 

SUMMARY 

[Socialistic schemes of reconstruction have been criticised by 
economists from different points of view at different times, but 
throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century and during 
the present century the sphere of social or governmental control has 
continuously widened. More recently, hopes of combining some 
kind of planning with competitive enterprise have been frustrated, 
and the problem of weighing between capitalism and socialism reap- 
pears once again as a vital issue. 

The argument of Professor Mises that under socialism there 
would be no rational accounting because of the absence of free 
pricing, especially in respect of intermediate goods, has been re- 
stated and re-emphasised recently by Professor Hayek and Robbins. 
Under the present system, it is argued, there is an objective index 
—the price system — ^in terms of which to distinguish between 
economy and waste. Under socialism such an index would be 
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l^ckkg. It eould therefore not succeed* runt the trgument* in 
making the most effective use of the community's resources, and 
all that it could ]>osjdhly achieve is the maximisation <4 the satis* 
factions of the planning authority. To answer the charge, writers 
like Dic^nson and Lange have tifed to work out the economics of 
council and experts’ opinions* of free choice in oonsumlion and 
also in regard to the selection of one’s occupation. They try to 
ihow that the socialist state could retain the pricing system and 
thatrit could solve the economic prabl«n satisfactorily by allowing 
the economic subjects to ^play at competition’. 

The main features of the proposed scheme are as under: 
(1) The estimation of social needs partly through the instrumenta- 
lity of a free market and partly through consumers’ advisory 
councils and experts’ opinions, and the consequent distinction 
between consumption determined by the free choice of individuals 
and consumption determined and controlled socially; (2) Within 
the field of consumption socially determined and controlled, the 
allocation of resources as between different uses to be determined 
along the lines of public finance today; (3) In the uncontrolled 
sector of the socialist economy prices to he determined by trial and 
error under conditions of competition between a large number of 
autonomous trading bodies; (4) The planning authority to equate 
price with marginal cost adopting for this purpose an accounting 
rent, an accounting interest rate, and an accoounting uncertainty sur- 
charge; (5) Business units to be managed independently as if under 
private enterprise; (6) Distribution of income to be guided by the 
principle of the equality of net advantages, movements of labour 
from one line to another being brought about partly by pecuniary 
incentives, and partly by moral persuasion; .... In the main, 
the idea is to combine a certain amount of free choice on the part of 
the individual with the general scheme of planning. There would, 
of course, remain certain important decisions, such as the allocation 
of resources between the field of communal consumption and the 
field of private consumption, and the decision as to the amount 
to be saved and devoted to capital expansion. These would be 
‘arbitrary’. 

In a recent article Professor Hayek has pointed out that such 
a scheme involves the abandonment of the original claim as to the 
superiority of planning over competition, and that it does not 
still solve the problem of rational valuation of alternatives avail- 
able. It is neceSvSary therefore to see precisely the meaning of 
consumers’ choice and also of what has been called rational ac- 
counting, in order to be able to judge the issue. 

We would stress in this connection first of all the relativity 
of the idea of free consumers’ choice, often expressed as consumers^ 
sovereignty. We must consider the practical limitations on such 
choice, as also the wastefulness of the same in certain spheres* 
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Socialism presupposes a changed outlook. To insist on free choice 
under socialism in the safiie sense as under capitalism is to narrow 
unduly the scope of reconstruction. In essence this is the old 
problem of reconciling law and liberty or public good and private 
good. It cannot be presumed, as some critics of socialism seem 
to do, that any attempt to estimate social need collectively and 
through a central body would necessarily be a negation of freedom 
in the econmic sphere. To think that the only way to ensure free- 
dom of consumption is to allow people to compete for supplies on 
the market is to take too narrow a view of the possibilities of human 
organisarion. 

Secondly, however, the difficulties pointed out by Professor 
Hayek and others in the way of a determination of prices by trial 
and error seem to be real. Nor does it seem possible to retain the 
private entrepreneur in any genuine sense under a socialist system. 
There are difficulties again on account of dynamic changes, and 
also on account of possible disharmonies between the private un- 
controlled sector and the socially controlled sector. Moreover, 
there are dangers of bureaucratic red tape and inefficiency. 

It seems, then, that just as a bit of planning added on to 
what is mainly a capitalist system cannot work satisfactoriy, so 
too there coufd hardly be any advantage to be gained by combining 
a slight tinge of the capitalist or competitive system to what 
is mainly a socialist system. To say this, however, is not to en- 
dorse the view that socialism is therefore incapable of solving the 
economic problem rationally. 

While it is true that the valuation of costs and receipts 
through the instrumentality of the market is an institution par 
eo'celletwe of the capitalist system, this does not in itself involve 
a condemnation of any socialist scheme as ‘irrational’. The only 
valid comparison is between an imperfectly competitive system 
propped up by all .sorts of interventionist measures on the one 
hand and a socialist system with all its difficulties on the other. 
It is admitted by analytical economists that the problem of the 
allocation of resources in an economical manner is theoretically 
soluble under socialism. It is difficult to maintain that more than 
this can be claimed for the capitalist system as well. In pratice, 
we know how the present system often fails to achieve in practice 
what it might be potentially capable of achieving. 

The term ‘arbitrary’ applied to any scheme of socialist valua- 
tion is similarly liable to misinterpretation. Such valuation 
will proceed in terms of the scale of priorities with which the 
socialist state would be working. The decisions of the planning 
authority would reflect this basic valuation, which presumably 
would have the sanction of the approval of the general public.^ If 
we call this ‘arbitrary’, we may as weW admit that the valuations 
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arrived at by a free market are also in one eenae ‘arbitrary’; for 
that also represents one mode of estimating the economic impor- 
tance of resources. Far-reaching decisions in the inhere of public 
policy are actuidly being taken at present wkbout the help of the 
price index, often even in contravention of the indications of that 
index. An individual does often have to choose between alterna- 
tive ways of allocating certain scarce resources for which there is 
no market index available. Could all such decisions be called 
‘irrational’? If an individual could be guided in such matters by 
what may be called the basic values of life, so may the State. In 
this sense the proper functioning of a socialist system does pre- 
suppose a certain agreement as to the ends of individual and social 
action. But to identify ‘rationality’ with a particular mode of 
organising economic life (such as the capitalist) seems to be no 
more than an unwarranted prejudice. 

Our main conclusion therefore is that while the attempt (such 
as that of Dickinson and Lange) to combine socialism with competi- 
tion and competitive prices would end in failure, this does not imply 
either that the present system does in fact solve the economic 
problem in the most desirable manner, or that a socialist system 
would necessarily be ‘irrational’. There would under socialism be 
no automatic adjustment or balance between production, consump- 
tion, and distribution; such equilibrium would have to be arrivra 
at consciou.sly, and the criterion would be settled by the sense of 
relative importance of things in the social order envisaged, or by 
what we may call the generally accepted conception of public 
good.] 
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Economic Features of a Public Utility 

The concept of Public Utility is applied to several 
industries such as railways, generation of electricity, gas and 
water works. The services that they render are indispens- 
able for the social welfare of the community. Public Uti- 
lities possess certain peculiar economic features which 
render them and other industries mutually exclusive. The 
large specialized equipment which they involve, and the 
utility of duplicating plants and interfering with highways 
have effectively prevented competition among them. Hence 
they are treated as natural monopolies. 

Circumstances have also favoured public utilities to 
exercise the power of discrimination in their price structure. 
Price discrimination among certain industries depends up- 
on three factors, namely, the motive for differentiation, the 
ability for differentiation and the benefit of differentiation. 
The motive for differentiation is strong when the propor- 
tion of overhead costs to prime costs is high. In such cir- 
cumstances the aggregate sales are increased through a 
scheme of differential prices in order to maximise total 
revenue. The proportion of overhead costs among public 
utilities is high due to their large specialized equipment, 
and as such their motive for differentiation is strong. But 
others like the Iron and Steel Industry, with an equally strong 
motive, are incapable of exercising discrimination. Hence 
tlm true differentia between Public Utilities and other indus- 
tries consists not merely in the motive but in the ability 
to discriminate. 
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The ability to discriminate depends uptm the capacity 
to isolate markets so that competition of similar products 
from elsewhere is prevented. As Dr. BadtaUi says, die re- 
lative non-transferability of the products of a Public Utility 
protects it from the competition of similar products from 
other areas.^ This feature is peculiar to public utilities 
investing them with the power of discrimination to the ful- 
lest extent. Hence public utilities have both the motive 
and the ability to discriminate. Still the actual exercise of 
the power rests with the third factor, namely, the benefits 
of discrimination. This is due to the demand conditions in 
the diiferent markets. As Mrs. Robinson emphasises, when 
the demand curves of different markets are “iso-elastic” 
there is no advantage in a scheme of differential prices.® It 
is only when the elasticities differ that it pays to discriminate 
between the separate markets and equalize the marginal re- 
venue that is derived from each of them. In the case of the 
public utilities, the policy of discrimination is always likely 
to be profitable as the elasticity of demand of their 
customers is bound to differ. 

Thus it is obvious that the economic concept of public 
utilities is based on the distinguishing feature of discriminat- 
ing monopoly exercised by them. It is this economic cri- 
terion which is decisive in the selection of industries for 
inclusion in the category of public utilities. However, it 
should be emphasized that the economic concept has no 
determinate connotation. Its scope may alter according as 
the economic circumstances on which it depends undergo a 
change.® As Glaeser says, it is a fixed concept with a 
chanring content.* 

The Purpose and Forms of Public Control 

The monopolistic nature of public utilities has neces- 

1 F. C. Benham, “The Economic Significance of Public Utili- 
ties,” Economica, November, 1931, p. 435. 

2 Joan Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition, p. 185. 

• H. E. Batson, ‘The Economic Concept of a Public Utility,” 
Eeonomica, November, 1933, p. 472. 

* M. G. Glaeser, Outlines of Public l/tiUty Eemometi p. 179. 
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gitated Ae exercise of some form of Public Control over 
them because, if left to Aemselves, Aey tend to yield results 
which are out of harmony wiA the competitive hypothesis. 
They are likely to cause an investment of resources prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the national dividend. Very often 
there may be a divergence between Ae social and the pri- 
vate net product at the margin.'^ Therefore, as Dr. Benham 
says, Ae object of State regulation is to achieve Ae individua- 
list ideal of producing as much as possible per unit of means 
employed and of producing that assortment of goods and 
services which consumers most prefer.” The form of pub- 
lic control depends upon local circumstances. Public 
utilities may either be under private operation with a public 
control, or under direct public operation. The former 
method is feasible where private enterprise is forAcoming. 
With regard to public operation of industries the govern- 
ment bodies are not always the most appropriate organs 
for Ae operation of business. This difficulty has, however, 
been obviated during recent years by the modern device of 
the Public Corporation which is gaining currency in all Ae 
important European countries. It is entirely non-political 
in character and has to earn a profit like a private com- 
mercial concern through its efficiency.^ 

Rate Structure in a Capitalist State 

It is obvious from the foregoing analysis that even 
under Capitalism the normal competitive price policy is 
inapplicable to public utilities. The basic principle of rate 
fixation among them is no doubt discrimination, but it arises 
on account of different circumstances in each case. In the 
electricity industry there are two circumstances which neces- 
sitate a complicated system of rates. In the first place, 
storage of electricity is not technically feasible and hence it 
has to be generated according to the demand for it. Second- 
ly, the consumption of electric energy varies from time to 
time, giving rise to peak and off-peak periods in its demand. 

* A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, p. Ml. 

®F. C. Benham. op. cit. p. 435, 

Gordon, The Public Corporation in Great Britian, p. 3. 

F. 4 
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Therefore, a large reserve capacity has to be maintained to 
satisfy the petdc load. The only way of economising the 
excess capacity is throng a fuller utilization of the plant 
Hence its essential preoeeupationi is to increase the ratio 
of the average use to the maximum use. The relationship 
between the average use and the peak use is known as the 
“load factor.” It is defined as the ratio of die averi^e 
power to the maximum power during a certain period of 
time. Therefore, an improvement of the “load factor” 
means a better utilization of installed capacity. H«ice the 
electricity industry designs a variety of rates according to 
the purpose for which the energy is used, in order to 
equalize the use of electricity diroughout the day and 
throughout the year. As Glaeser says “The need of price 
discrimination is therefore a continuing economic necessity 
in order to maintain a maximum utilization of existing 
fixed plant.”*^ 

Besides, the industry has devised what are known as 
“two part rates,” consisting of an energy charge and a 
demand charge. The energy charge is for the actual con- 
sumption of electric energy by the customer. The demand 
charge, on the other hand, is for the energy that the com- 
pany may be called upon to deliver to the full extent of the 
customer’s installation. In other words, it is a contribution 
from he customer for the “service of availability”, rendered 
by the generating stations. The “two part rates,” therefore, 
reimburse the company for the two types of costs which it 
incurs, namely, output cost and capacity cost. TTie latter is 
due to the maintenance of adequate plant to meet the estimat- 
ed total demand of the customers at any one time. But an 
important relieving feature of the electricity industry is that 
all customers do not demand energy at the same time. In 
other words, the summation of the individual demands 
always exceeds the total demand at the central station. Tliis 
is due to the “diversity factor,” which is defined as the ratio 
of the sum of individual demands to the total demand at the 
point of supply. Hence the customers need not be charged 
to the full extent of their demand. The actual demand 


^ M. G. Glaeser, op. at., p. 626 , 
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charge will depend upon the “diversity factor” in each 
place. 

Therefore, the underlying principles of electricity 
rates are to earn adequate revenues and to distribute the 
burden equitably among the customers. To achieve these, 
the customers are classified and charged differently. The 
special costs are to be borne fully by each class and the 
joint costs are allocated among them on the value of service 
principle. Such discrimination has no monopolistic motive 
of earning maximum revenue but is only for utilizing the 
plant fully. 

The principles of rate-making among railway trans- 
portation services is similar, in their general aspects, to those 
in tlie electricity industry. But tliere are some essential 
differences in the underlying reasons. Among railways there 
are two reasons for tlie divergence of rates from the cost 
basis, namely, a very large capital outlay and the high 
proportion of constant as compared with variable expendi- 
ture. An allocation of the fixed costs among the different 
consignments of traffic is not possible, so that the unit cost of 
transport is indeterminable. Besides, the operation of de- 
creasing costs until the maximum capacity of the line is 
reached, provides an incentive to take as much traffic as 
possible by offering different rates. Thus the same prin- 
ciple of discrimination is applied though with a different 
objective. Various theories have been developed to ex- 
plain railway rates, the chief among them being the “over- 
head cost” theory and the “joint cost” theory. Modem 
economists adhere to one or the other of the above theories, 
according to the extent to which they are willing to extend 
the classical theory of joint costs. 

So in practice the value of service principle is substitut- 
ed for the cost of service principle in adjusting rales. This 
is known as the method of charging according to “what the 
traffic will bear.” To give effect to this principle, com- 
modities having similar characteristics are grouped together 
iiRo classes Mid charged differoitly. Besides, in respect of 
distance, the basis of the rate often becomes progressively 
lower. This is a corollary to the principle of diminishing 
costs operating on the railways. 
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Suggested Variations for a Socialist State 

Having defined the concept of a Public Utility in a 
capitalist community we may now look at it from the 
perspective of a socialist state. The problems of control 
and operation do not offer much difficulty in a socialist 
state, because along with all other industries, the public 
utilities will also be brought under governmental manage- 
ment; and there will be ample justification for it as even 
under capitalism they are subjected to some form of public 
control. Neither competitive instability nor a private 
monopolistic exploitation among them is desirable. Hence 
under socialization perhaps the first among the industries 
to be brought under state operation will be the public utili- 
ties. Therefore, the real issue, which bristles with diffi- 
culties, is the nature of price policy to be pursued in a 
socialist state. Very few among the socialist writers have 
discussed the problems of economic calculation and read- 
justment in the new world order which they prescribe. They 
have not gone beyond extolling the virtues of a socialist 
Utopia. However among recent writers, Mr. Dickinson® has 
suggested a few variations of the rate structure of Public 
Utilities for adoption in a socialist state. The cogency of 
those suggestions may be examined. 

At the outset, Mr. Dickinson raises the issue whether 
discrimination in rates should be retained under sociali.st 
administration. He approaches the problem from the stand- 
point of cost of service versus value of service principle in 
rate-making and ultimately decides that the proper basis of 
charging for a Public Utility in a socialist community is 
cost. The cost of service principle naturally raises the 
issue of average versus marginal cost. Mr. Dickinson pre- 
fers the former and suggests a new form of average called 
“mean costs,” which is the average cost of services belonging 
to a particular category. These categories include services 
which are produced under similar but not identical 
circumstances. One kilowatt-hour of energy is 
similar to any other if generated at the same time and by 


® H. D. Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, 
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the same plant. Hence when the cost of a particular unit 
of service cannot be separately ascertained the basis will be 
the mean cost of a category. Any deviation from this prin- 
ciple through price discrimination is considered unscientific 
because an uneconomic diversion of resources may occur 
from those industries where discriminating charges are not 
possible. Hence even though, according to Prof. Pigou and 
Mrs. Robinson, the ideal social output under certain cir- 
cumstances may increase through discrimination in prices 
still it is not considered by Mr. Dickinson to be in the 
interest of the socialist community. 

However, it must be emphasised that the principle of 
differentiation of charges is not altogether omitted in the 
scheme of rates recommended for a socialist state. Both in 
respect of the electricity industry and transport services it 
is allowed to remain though for a different purpose. In the 
electricity industry differential charges are recommended if 
they are likely to lead to an improvement in the load factor 
resulting in a more uniform distribution of demand 
throughout time. Besides, charges may also vary between 
localities according to the size and efficiency of the local 
generating plant. In other words, the charges may differ 
according to the variations in mean cost. These differences 
are likely to disappear with the introduction of a “national 
grid.” 

Among railways the capitalist system of class rates and 
exceptional rates are considered unjustifiable and the sys- 
tem of charging what the traffic will bear is condemned as 
inequitable. If the traffic is unable to bear the charge it 
has no claim to exist in a socialist state. Therefore, a uni- 
form ton-mile rate over a given route is considered to be the 
only just method of charging under socialist administration. 
Discrimination in charges may however continue, if they are 
based on differences in cost, due to difference of care re- 
quired in handling goods, the denseness of traffic, the ease 
of loading etc. Thus it is obvious that the socialist innova- 
tion in the rate structure of public utilities seems to be the 
substitution of cost of service principle for the value of 
service principle which is the criterion in a capitalist com- 
munity. 
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Eomonac Calculatim in a Sodedist State 

Tlie feasibility of the socialist kinovations in tibe rate 
Stractnre of public utilities depends upon the fundamental 
issue of economic calculation in the new world order. It 
has been pointed out by some of the critics of Socialism, like 
Mises and Hayek, that the basic necessity of rational beha- 
viour in any community is a system of economic calculation. 
Unfortunately, a socialist slate is without a guide in this res- 
pect. In a society, where the private ownerdiip of the 
means of production is denied, there are no scales of values 
available. Both as consumer and producer, the individual 
in a capitalist state establishes the valuation of goods. In 
the absence of it, therefore, rational economic action is not 
possible even normally in a Socialist State. As Mises 
says, “Without calculation, economic activity is impossible. 
Since under socialism economic calculation is impossible, 
under socialism there can be no economic activity in our 
sense of the word.”*® 

This difficulty is further enhanced so far as public 
utilities are concerned. They defy cost calculation even in 
a capitalist state, where scales of economic values are 
easily available. As already observed, the unit cost of rail- 
way transport services is indeterminate because it is a 
function of the volume of traffic, as the principle of diminish- 
ing costs is operating on the railways. There are, there- 
fore, two objections against the acceptance of the socialist 
formula. In the first place, a scientific calculation of cost 
is not within the realm of the socialist administration. 
Secondly, even if this primary difficulty is obviated through 
some statistical device, still Public Utility services will not 
be easily amenable to cost calculation. It is therefore in- 
conceivable how cost could be die basis of public utility 
rates in a socialist community. The device of the “mean 
costs”, enunciated by Mr. Dickinson, does not appear to be 
a very satisfactory solution of the existing difficulties. In 
choosing separate categories only the sphere of calculation 
is narrowed. Within those categories the Public Utilities 
are sure to manifest all their iiffierent features (defying a 


10 Ludwig Von Mises, Socialism, p. 119. 
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Strict calculation of cost. Besides, it is surprising to note 
that the principle of discrimination in prices which is 
vehemently objected to at the outset is ultimately retained 
though ostensibly for a different purpose. Discrimination 
in the electricity industry is considered permissible when 
sm improvement in the “load factor” is expected. This is 
certainly the primary consideration even in a Capitalist 
State and as such there does not seem to be any substantial 
change in the Socialist variation. 

With regard to railway rates it is recognized that a 
system of rates based on average cost will preclude all 
traffic of a low value from utilizing the transport services; 
but it is categorically asserted that such traffic has no right 
to exist in a socialist state. On the other hand, one has 
reason to think, that the inclusion of such traffic is nearer the 
socialist ideal than the capitalist ideal from an ethical 
standpoiit. However even from an economic standpoint 
there is much to commend a policy of discrimination, be- 
cause by subsidizing the weaker consumers out of the sur- 
plus available from the stronger the total demand is 
enhanced and consequently the aggregate output of trans- 
port services will be greater than what is feasible under 
competitive conditions. In other words, among public 
utilities there is a greater likelihood of the ideal output 
being reached through discrimination than under competi- 
tive conditions. Besiiles, it should not be construed that the 
existence of the weaker consumers is necessarily at the ex- 
pense of the stronger. The weaker consumers also contri- 
bute something towards the overhead costs, though not to the 
full extent. Hence an exclusion of the weaker consumers 
will enhance the burden of the overhead costs for the 
stronger and will also prevent tlie operation of diminishing 
costs. In other words, the average costs are bound to rise. 
This fundamental consideration is overlooked in the socialist 
alternative. It is therefore evident, that the adoption of the 
cost basis in a socialist state, is not likely to yield satisfac- 
tory results in price fixation. If at all price fixation in a 
socialist state is feasible, it could only be based on 
the value of service principle. Hence the capitalist 
method will epptinue to exercise its influence even under 
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socialism. Any avoidance of it will lead to serious 
repercussions. 

Conclusion 

Hie foregoing discussion has brought into clear relief 
some of the practical difficulties of valuation in a socialist 
state which the protagonists of socialism have to solve. The 
alternatives that have been suggested in the rate structure of 
Public Utilities are found to be ineffective and unsatisfac- 
tory. This is because the socialists have failed to recognize 
the essential significance of a policy of discrimination 
among them. Monopolization and discrimination among 
public utilities are not exercised with a view to earn maxi- 
mum net revenue but they are a continuing economic neces- 
sity due to the technique of operation and the nature of 
demand. These economic characteristics are not likely to 
undergo any change with socialization, because they are 
the inherent features of public utilities and not the outcome 
of a capitalist order. State control or operation is a 
feature of public utilities irrespective of the form of econo- 
mic organization. They are a class by themselves and the 
price policy that is appropriate to them should he continued 
even if a change in the economic organization is envisaged. 
Hence a socialist state has perforce to borrow the capitalist 
price policy at least in respect of the public utilities. We 
will not be going far beyond the scope of this paper if we 
mention, that even in other directions the problems of 
valuation are not likely to be very successfully solved in a 
Socialist State. As Prof. Hayek says, “Today we are not 
intellectually equipped to improve the working of our 
economic system by ‘Planning’ or to solve the problem of 
socialist production in any other way without very con- 
siderably impairing productivity.”^^ 

SUMMARY 

[Public Utilities render services that increase the social welfare 
of the community. They are generally treated as natural mono- 
polies. Discrimination in price structure is an important feature 

F. A. Von Hayek, Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 241. 
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of Public Utilities. Generally such discrimination depends upon 
tteee factors, namely, the motive, the ability and the benefit of 
differentiation. The motive is strong when ^e proportion of over- 
head costs to prime costs is high. This is true of some other 
industries as well. Hence the ability to discriminate is important 
in the case of Public Utilities. Ability to do so consists in 
isolating markets; and Public Utilities art able to do it, due to the 
non-transferability of their products. Finally, the benefit of such 
policy depends upon the demand conditions in the different markets. 
All the above aspects are favourable in respect of Public Utilities 
and as such their distinguishing feature is the power of exercising 
discrimination in their price policy. This monopolistic nature has 
necessitated some form of public control. Otherwise they will yield 
results which are out of harmony with the competitive hypothesis. 
The form of public control depends upon local circumstances. 
The Public Corporation is the modem device. 

Therefore even under Capitalism the competitive price policy 
is inapplicable and the basic principle is discrimination. But this 
depends upon the circumstances in each industry. In the electri- 
city industry the storage of electricity is not feasible and there are 
peak and off-peak periods in its demand. Hence to economise the 
excess capacity a variety of rates are designed, in order to equalize 
the use of electricity throughout a given period. Besides, a demand 
charge and an energy charge are levied to reimburse the two types 
of costs in the industry. Among Railways the large capital outlay 
and the high proportion of constant costs renders an allocation of 
costs difficult. Hence, there is an incentive to take as much traffic 
as possible by offering different rates. So in practice the value 
of service principle is substituted for the cost of service principle 
in adjusting rates among Public Utilities. 

Under Socialism the control and operation of Public Utilities 
will naturally rest with the State, But regarding the price policy 
certain variations are suggested. Instead of the value of service 
principle the cost of service is to be maintained by ascertaining 
the ‘Mean Costs^ of different categories of services. Thus discri- 
mination in prices has to be given up except under special’ circum- 
stances Such as an improvement in load factor or a variation in 
‘Mean Costs’, Similarly among railways, uniform ton-mile rates 
over a given route are recommended and the system of class rates 
and exceptional rates are condemned. 

But the feasibility of the proposals depends upon economic 
calculation which is not possible even normally in a Socialist State. 
Regarding Public Utilities the difficulty is further enhanced as they 
defy cost calculation even in a Capitalist State. Hence the 
two objections against the acceptance of the Socialist formula are 
that a scientific calculation of cost is not possible in a Socialist 
State, and that Public Utility services will not be amenable 
R 6 
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to cost calculation. The device of the ‘Mean Costs’ of certate 
categories is no real solution, as within those categories Public 
Utiiitiee will manifest all their inherent features. Regarding 
railway rates the adoption of the cost basis will exclude all tri^c 
of a low value thus enhancing the average costs per ton-mile. 
Hierefore in conclusion, the Socialist State should borrow the capi- 
talist price policy at least in respect of Public Utilities as their 
economic characteristics, which are inherent, are not likely to 
undergo any change with Socialization.] 
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“Every change in social conditions is likely to require a new 

development of economic doctrines.” 

Marshall’s Principles of Economics, p. 90. 

A number of economists, under the leadership of 
Mises, Hayek and Robbins, are making heroic attempts to 
prove that “in a socialist community, economic calculation 
would not be possible.”* It looks as though, under social- 
ism, the sciences of Mathematics, Economics and Techno- 
logy would disappear! But as the economists seem to be 
in tragic earnestness about the issue, they could not be im- 
plying anything so funny and ridiculous! What do they 
exactly mean? Comparing the value processes of the capi- 
talist and socialist communities, they find that the capitalist 
value processes are rational and the socialist, irrational. 

\)^en comparing the value processes of socialistic and 
capitalistic communities, we ought not to forget that the two 
types of society are qualitatively different. The basic social 
valuations of the two types of society are so opposed to each 
other that their respective methods of calculating money 
values, which are only reflex processes, can as little be com- 
pared as hats and shoes, “’^l^ilst the western economist 
counts as success solely the maximising” not of wealth but 
“of exchange values in relation to production costs, the 
soviet planners take account of every purpose of an en- 
lightened community.”® 

When examining the economists’ criticism of the value 
processes of a socialist community, it should not also be 

^ Socialism by Ludwig Von Mises, p. 18, Preface to second 
German Edition. 

® Soviet CommunUm by S. and B. Webb, Vol. II., p. 678. 
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foi^gotten that, in the history of classical eccmomic thou^t, 
there is a tradition of o^osition to socialism cm one ground 
or another. Tlje peculiarities of human nature, the Mal- 
thusian terror of overpopulation, the iron laws of production 
and distribution, the theory of interpersonal distinctions — 
all these, one after another, have put forward as 

difficulties or obstacles in die way of socialism. Marshall, 
though he was no socialist, swept away several of these 
imaginary difficulties and obstacles; and he even went to 
the length of saying that “every change in social conditions 
is likely to require a new development of economic doc- 
trines.”® Yet in discussing the value processes of a socialist 
community, these followers of Mardiall^ forget the “change 
in social conditions” and the consequent necessity of “ a 
new development of economic doctrines.” In fact, they 
stubbornly apply the same economic valuation to a different 
social system. A yard-stick can measure length, but it can- 
not surely measure volume. This is in fact, wha.t the Neo- 
Marshallians are doing, under the leadership of Hayek in 
Emgland and Mises in Europe. But they tell us that they 
are open to conviction. “Of those, who profess that faith® 
we ask only one thing: persuade us!”* But how can you 
persuade people to believe that the earth is round, when they 
stubbornly stick to the old superstition, that it is flat! 
And the people, who apply the geographical valuations of a 
flat earth to that of a round one, will certainly argue that 
the geographical valuations based on the roundness of the 
earth must be irrational; therefore, the people, moving from 
one end of the earth to Ae other, believing that the earth is 
round, will come to disaster by falling over! Similarly, 
the economists, building up their theories of value, assuming 

® Marshall’s Principles of Economics, p, 90. 

* “We economists— I would add of the school of Alfred Mar- 
shall, as there is no one in the field of thought or endeavour whom 
we would more willingly recognize as our master and leader ...” 
Prof. Pierson on “The Problem of Value in the Socialist Society,” 
CoUerfivUt Economic Planning, p. 55. 

Socialist faith. 

« Ibid, p, 55. 
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flodetf to be static and completely competitive at tbat, pro* 
phesy disaster tmder socialism, due to its ‘Hrrational” value 
ealculations. 

There is another diai^ agiunst the economists. They 
will not accept socialiun; yet in order to be convinced as to 
die correctness of socialist valuations, they want a perfect 
demonstration of the socialist machine, running in perfect 
order. This is certainly asking for the impossible. “We 
cannot be persuaded,” says Prof. Pierson, “as to the prac- 
ticability of any system, unless we are first made aware of 
what it involves and are then given an opportunity of judging 
whether it would function properly.”’ Now how is this pos- 
sible? How can the economic be “made aware of what 
it involves” and be “given an opportunity of judging 
whether it would function properly,” unless it functions at 
all. Changes in social organization are not like laboratory 
experiments that they can be observed before they are 
employed for the purposes of mankind. A socialistic ex- 
periment cannot be made in a glass house, in which the 
ectmomists may not enter, but against which they may well 
flatten their noses and observe! If the socialists thus argue 
that the demand of the economists for a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the adequacy and rationality of socialist value cal- 
culations is an extremely unreasonable demand. Prof. Mises 
and others come down upon the socialists for their “prohibi- 
tion of thought and inquiry.”* Nobody has ever prevented or 
can prevent Mises, Hayek and Company from “thought and 
inquiry” into the nature of socialist calculation. But since 
socialism is bound to be the product of a revolutionary situ- 
ation, it can never be said what type of socialism it will be; 
and, therefore, to demonstrate disastrous fallacies in the 
calculations of a particular economic system is extremely 
unfair. Secondly, the whole of any economic system will 
never conform to one single pattern. To argue on the basis 
that it does, is unscientiflc. Who imagined, for instance, 
the particular type of agrarian socialism in ^viet Russia? 
There is all the difference between state farms (Sovkhosi) 

’ Ibid, p. 55. 

** SocitUiim by Ludwig Von Mism, p. 17. 
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and coUective farms (Kolk^i); and industrial sooialistn is 
not only different from agrarian sorialism, but there are 
infinite varieties even in the industrial system of the U.S.SJR. 
To take a historical analogy, who could have imagined the 
nature of capitalist society in the feudal period? If the 
economists of the feudal period had been asked to express 
their views on the value processes of the capitalist economy, 
they would have cried out, “ Impossible!” Who imaging 
the ^ormous, undreamt-of developments in the monetary 
and h ankin g systems, which, in the last tw6 centuries, have 
made revolutionary changes in the value processes of 
modem society? In discussions on the nature of socialist 
economy, the economists would therefore be well advised not 
to lose their historical perspective. 

In the arguments of the economists, there is mother 
defect also — ^terminological inexactitude. Considerable 
confusion is caused by the use of current terminology in 
discussion on the nature of socialist economy. For 
instance, demand in a capitalist society simply means the 
demand by those, who have purchasing power; and this 
demand or “pull on the market” is in exact proportion to 
the consumers’ purchasing power. Yet when Prof. Mises 
calls capitalism “a consumers’ democracy” and talks of “a 
consumers’ plebiscite” and “continual referendum,” he con- 
veys to his readers, in spite of subsequent explanations and 
corrections, a connotation of demand, which does not corres- 
pond to the fmts of any capitalist society. In a socialist 
state, demand is not, except by deliberate arrangements of 
the planning authority, related to purchasing power, but to 
the needs of all the consumers. Hence demand in a capi- 
talist society has a different connotation than in a socialist 
society; and the loose use of the term results into inexcus- 
able illogicalities in the writings of Mises and Pierson. 

Another illogicality results from the different meaning 
of the costs of production; hence the differences with regard 
to economic efficiency. Let us accept the classical theory 
that the cost of production comprise wages, interest and 
profits, since rent does not enter into the cost. We may, for 
the time being, ignore the Marshallian refinements of the 
classical theory. Now price must, in the long ran, corres- 
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pond to die costs of production, t.e., the sum of wages, in- 
terest and profits. But in a socialist society, interest and 
profits become the income of the state, as the state is the sole 
capitalist and enterpriser; and since the state is actually 
identical with the total mass of consumers, interest and 
profits cease to be “costs,” in the sense that they are in a 
capitalist society; and therefore, the total price chained 
need not, except for other rearans, exceed the total wages 
paid. In the socialist state, the net cost of production is 
equivalent to the wages paid; but in a capitalist society, the 
consumers must pay other costs to enterprisers and capital- 
ists. (I do not here raise the issue about the necessity of a 
rate of interest for a proper allocation of resources; the 
socialist state may well fix a cost accounting rate of interest® 
for the purpose of allocating resources, but that would not 
make interest, a cost.) 

Prof. Mises does not observe this difference in “costs to 
society” between capitalism and socialism. In fact, through- 
out his Socialism, the argument runs on the tacit assumption 
that the mass of consumers is identical with the mass of 
capitalists and enterprisers, which is in flat contradiction to 
the facts of the present situation. 

Since the views of Prof. Mises on the relative economic 
efficiency of the two systems are based on the costs of pro- 
duction theory, the illogicality in the premises is carried 
forward into the conclusion. Apart from his formal defect, 
there is a “material” defect in the “efficiency” argument of 
Prof. Mises. Suppose, there are three firms, A, B and C 
with costs of production, x, x~y, x — y — z, respectively. If 
the price is y, A goes out of the market; B just manages 
to keep its head above water; and C makes a profit. C is the 
most eflicient. B less efficient and A inefficient, efficiency being 
measured by the excess of price over costs. So a firm or 
a combination of firms must keep up the price as high as 
possible and the costs as low as possible. Hie price can be 
kept high by limitation of supplies and the costs low, by low 
wages. Hmse are the conditions of economic efficiency in 
the capitalist system. The socialist system simply does not 
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accept diese conditions; hence to ocmdemn Ae soeitdist sya- 
lem as inefficient is extraordinarily unfair. Socijdists regard 
that system as efficient, in which greater supplies are pro- 
duced, in case the existing supplies are not sufficient for Ae 
entire mass of consumers. It is strange, paradoxical and 
tr^c Aat a system, directed to the satisfaction of the less 
urg^t desires of Ae rich minority is considered to be more 
eii^ient than another, directed to the satisfaction of the more 
urgent desires of the masses. It is true Aat Ae capitalist 
system is extraordinarily efficient in Ae performance of its 
true function — catering mainly for the capitalists. It is 
also true Aat Ae socialist system is not so efficient in Ae 
performance of its true function of catering for Ae masses; 
because a system, which attempts to satisfy a few, will al- 
ways be able to do its work very much better than another, 
which attempts to satisfy all. NeverAeless, Ae socialistic 
system is more efficient because Ae number of people satis- 
fied is incomparably greater and Ae proportion of more 
urgent wants satisfied is in Ae same ratio. 

The relative efficiency of Ae two systems does not, as 
Prof. Mises argues, depend upon Aeir respective value 
processes. Since economic efficiency in Ae capitalist system 
depends upon net profit to Ae capitalist-enterpriser, and 
since Ae socialists reject Ae “profit” criterion, we have no 
common measure of economic efficiency. In fact, the profit 
to the capitalist-enterpriser, which depends upon Ae differ- 
ence between price and his costs, may, from Ae social 
standpoint, be a loss. In case, Ae labourers, under a 
capitalist-enterpriser, are ill-fed, imhealAy and badly 
housed; or if scientific research has conclusively proved 
Aat the particular product is harmful to the healA or 
morals of the consumers, there is a ^‘social” loss, which is 
not taken into account. An industry may show profit on its 
balance sheet; but it may show a loss, if Ae state expendi- 
ture on Ae improvement of bad labour conditions is d^ted 
to its account, as it ou^t to be. Th^ costs, in a cajutalist 
society, are shifted on to the consumers, as citizens, Arou^ 
the machinery of taxatimi. Hence economic efficimicy is 
not Ae true criterion of Ae success of an mdustrial systmn; 
it is “social” efficiency. But here we are driven to Ae very 
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foundations of social organization. 1 have only tried to 
prove that the fundamental conditions behind the value 
processes of a capitalist society are totally different from 
those of a socialist society; and that the value processes of 
the capitalist society are a fraud upon the general body of 
consumers; hence to judge the efficiency of the socialist 
system on the basis of the value processes of the capitalist 
society is entirely wrong and unfair. 

Now that we have cleared the field of misimderstandings 
and misconceptions, we may straightaway proceed to quote 
and criticise Prof. Mises’ version of the theory that rational 
economic calculation is impossible in a socialist state. 
“Every man, who, in the course of economic activity, chooses 
between the satisfaction of two needs, only one of which 
can be satisfied, makes judgments of value.”*® Prof. Mises 
does concede tliat these “judgments of value” can be ration- 
ally made in any form of social organization, socialistic or 
capitalistic. “As a rule any one in possession of his senses 
is able at once to evaluate goods, which are ready for con- 
sumption.”*' The difficulty of economic calculation arises 
with regard to production goods. Even with regard to pro- 
duction goods, the difficulty lies, not in the impossibility of 
economic calculation, but in the complexity and magnitude 
of organization; for Mises says: “ Under very simple con- 
ditions he should also have little difficulty in forming a 
judgment upon the relative significance to him of the factors 
of production.”* “ The difficulty, according to Mises, is 
that in a socialist state, a single planning authority has to 
make all the calculations; while, in a capitalist state, “the 
distribution of property rights effects a kind of mental divi- 
sion of labour, without which neither economy nor syste- 
matic production would be possible.”*® 

But as the economic History of Soviet Russia proves, 
there is nothing incompatible between state ownership of the 
means of production and “the mental division of labour 

Socialism by Mises, p. 1 14. 
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*® Ibid., p. 118 . 
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without which neither economy nor systematic production 
would be possible.” 

The real crux of the problem is according to Mises, the 
continuous chain, which the market establishes, between, tlm 
valuations of consumers’ and producers’ goods. This 
becomes plain, if we consider the three virtues, whidb 
Mises ascribes to a free market economy. “In the first 
place, we are able to take as the basis of calculation the valu* 

ation of all individuals participating in trade^^ 

Secondly, calculations of this sort provide a control upon 
the appropriate use of the means of production . . . Final- 
ly, calculations based upon exchange values enables us to 
reduce values to a common unit.’”^ As regards the first two 
advantages, respect for “the valuation of all individuals” 
(not only those “participating in trade”) and consumers’ 
“control over the appropriate use of the means of produc- 
tion,” these advantages are secured, in Soviet Russia, by 
elaborate reports, continuously pouring in, into the offices of 
the Gosplan, from the consumers’ cooperative societies. 

As regards the third, the necessity of a common unit of 
value for production goods. Prof. Pigou (Socialism vs. 
Capitalism) has proved that it is quite possible “ in prin- 
ciple” and the history of Soviet Russia has shown that it is 
equally possible “in practice” to evolve a cost-accounting 
system for evaluating production goods. But would there 
be a common measure of value between consumption and 
production goods? It is, of course, obvious, that the money 
value, ascribed to production goods by a planning authority 
would mean something very much different from the money 
value, ascribed to them by a free, competitive market. 

How would the planning authority make the necessary 
calculations for the most economic distribution of resources 
between alternate ends? In answering this question, Prof. 
Mises is very illogical, for he makes a confusion, as before, 
between the value problem and the organization problem; 
for he says, “No single man, be he the greatest genius ever 
bom, has an intellect capable of deciding the relative im- 

i-’a Italics mine. 

Ibid., p. 115, 
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portanoe of each one of an infinite number of goods of a 
higher order. No individual could so discriminate between 
the infinite number of alternative methods of production 
that he could make direct judgments of their relative value 
without auxiliary calculations.”* In a planned economic 
system, there is no one individual who makes the decision 
between alternative methods of production. 

But Prof. Mises persists in maintaining that “socialism 
is the renunciation of rational economy;” for “It will have 
no means of ascertaining whether a given piece of work is 
really necessary, whether labour and material are not being 
wasted in completing it. How would it discover, which of 
the two processes was the more satisfactory? At best, it 
could compare the quantity of ultimate products. But only 
rarely could it compare the expenditure incurred in their 
production."'" To all this, we can reply: If the products 
of “the given work” satisfy the consumers, it has proved to 
be “really necessary.” If it does not, then “labour and 
material” have been wasted, as they often are in a capitalist 
society, in spite of all its rational calculations. The social- 
ist society is, in this respect, in a very much better position 
to avoid wastage of labour and materials than a capitalist 
.•society; for the whole machinery of production is set in 
motion in accordance with the ascertained desires of well- 
organized consumers; in case of changing demand, the whole 
machinery is under control of the planning authority, so 
that it can make the necessary changes. “The quantity of 
ultimate products" is certainly a good criterion to go upon 
for the allocation of resources; and if this data is supple- 
mented by wage (in Soviet Russia, wages are paid by piece 
and wherever piece rate is not practicable, by rational effi- 
ciency tests) and raw material statistics, a rational allocation 
of resources can certainly be made between various methods 
of production of the same commodity, after the preliminary 
allocation between the various types of production has been 
Juade on the basis of consumers’ demand and expert advice. 


Ibid., p. 117. 
Ibid., p. 120. 
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This preliminary allocation between different types of pro- 
duction, on the basis of regularly ascertained consumers’ 
demands and expert advice, and the subsequent allocation 
between different methods of production, based on 
statistics of quantities of ultimate products, w^es 
an^ raw materials, are certainly rational processes. But 
Mises does not agree. He has his poser: “Suppose, for 
instance, that the socialist commonwealth was contemplating 
a new railway line, would a new railway line be a good 
thing? If so, which of many possible routes should it 
cover?”^’ Prof. Mises’ contention that a socialist authority 
could have no rational answer to these questions, is not borne 
out by facts. “Would a new railway line be a good thing?” 
Certainly, there are a number of objective considerations, on 
the basis of which, it could be easily decided, whether a new 
railway line would be good or no, and which of many pos- 
sible routes, it should cover. Goods have to be transported 
from j.roduction to consumption centres; and a scientific 
survey would provide the most rational answer. In my 
province, the Sukkur Barrage has irrigated large areas of 
fresh land; grain and cotton have got to be transported to the 
main consuming centres. Certainly, new railway lines best 
suited for the purpose, could be constructed without any 
reference to the pricing system. It could be more easily 
and rationally done under socialism than under capitalism, 
because, in a socialistic economy, goods are to be transport- 
ed, irrespective of the purchasing power of the consumers 
to places, where they are immediately needed. 

In discussing this question. Prof. Mises pays very little 
regard to facts. I^t us, for the time being, accept his theory 
that “the free pricing of production goods” results in the 
most rational use of resources. Let us work this theory out 
with reference to Prof. Mises’ own example of the railways. 
If his theory is correct, then the railways in the capitalist 
countries must be the most rationally set-up and organized 
systems. The U.S.A. is the most typical capitalist country; 
yet all business men and economists are agreed that the rail- 
way systems of the U.S.A. are the most irrational systems in 


” Ibid., p. 121. 
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the world. Competing lines, running parallel to one an- 
otlier, competing motor traffic, running on roads, parallel to 
the railway lines, are only a few of the points, necessary to 
prove the enormous wastage of resources in the transport 
system of the U.S.A. This wastage is completely eliminated 
in a planned economic system. The socialist system is 
bound to be more rational, for “it can use its machinery up to 
the operating point of the law of diminishing returns . . . 
the Soviet Union can use its agricultural machinery 100 per 
cent; the United Stales only 40 per cent.”*^® We may take 
an illustration, analogous to that of Mises about the railways, 
to prove, how in the utilisation of resources, the calculations 
of the socialist authority are more rational than those of the 
capitalist economy. “In the oil-fields, for example, the 
spacing of the wells at proper intervals, according to the 
stratum being followed, is in striking contrast to that of the 
older wells, which are sometimes close together on either 
side of a boundary line in order to lap a comi)etitor’s flow.”^® 
These facts disprove Prof. Mises’ theory; and as facts are 
bound to be the ultimate arbiters of theories, the Webbs are 
bound to succeed against “the deductive economists,” who 
arrive at conclusions, not by observation of facts, but by 
inferences from pre-conceived theories. 

Hitherto, we havs been arguing, as if we accept Prof. 
Mises’ conception of the market as valid. But Mrs. Woolton 
does not accept this position. “ . . . The economist begins 
by analysis of a completely perfect market, a kind of Pla- 
tonic idea of a market . . She is of the opinion that 

Prof. Mises is living in an entirely “apple-pie” world when 
he ascribes to the market value processes, maximum efficien- 
cy in production and maximum satisfaction in consumption; 
for “ obstinacy, stupidity, necessity and luck” play as large 
a part in the making of economic decisions as “any reason- 
ably intelligent pursuit of the principle of economy.”®^ In 

*** In Place of Profit l>y Harry F. Ward, pp. 64-66. 

Soviet Communism by S. and B. Webb. Vol. II, p. 648. 

Lament for Economics by Barbara Wootton, p. 51. Italics 

mine. 
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fact, the position of the market, even in the capitalist world, 
is reduced to this: “The Government and the monopolist 
are fast working themselves into a position in which tlw 
market will do what they tell it to do.”^® Even with regard 
to the completely free, competitive market, Mrs. Wootton 
takes up a position, which by contrast with that of Mises, 
looks the funniest in the history of Economic Thought. 
“Market-pricing ... is an entirely irrational and arbitrary 
business.” The conclusions, at which she arrives, are not 
funny, but extremely ridiculous and tragic in their signi- 
ficance. It is a very curious state of affairs in our Economic 
Science that while Prof. Mises holds that the market valua- 
tions are rational and socialist valuations, irrational, Mrs. 
Wootton holds the market valuations to be irrational and 
socialist valuations to be rational. 

Suppose, we accept Mrs. Wootton’s contention. Will 
not the rational calculations of the planning authority 
become irrational due to changes in demand and technique? 
Dr. Gregory"'* is of the opinion that there can be no provision 
for changes in a planned ecnomic system. Its valuations are 
related to a certain state of demand and technique; but when 
the plan begins to operate, there might be changes in demand 
and technique; so that, when the plan is actually executed, 
it would be, as it were, that the earth has moved, while the 
planners have been standing still. In Dr. Gregory’s opinion, 
there are only two alternatives: cither there is or is not, a 
provision for changes. In case, there is no provision for 
changes, then catastrophe will be the only consequence of the 
planners valuations. If tliere is a provision for changes, it is 
not a plan at all. There is no logic in the argument. All 
A is either B or non-B. Yes. But all A may not be B or 
non-B in the same degree. Apart from formal logic, 
Dr. Gregory’s argument does not conform to material facts 
either in the capitalist or in the socialist system. Big firms, 
like the Fords or the Imperial Chemical Industries®® make 

“2 ma., p. 89. 

28 Ihid., pp. 168-179. 

2* Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism. 
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huge plans of production and distribution, far ahead of the 
actual execution of the work. They can make rational 
calculations and make provision for changes, in spite of 
formidable odds and enormous incalculable factors, vagaries 
of die market, of monetary and credit policies — difficulties, 
which a planning authority has not to face. But a planning 
authority cannot plan for change ! It can and does.. What 
are the changes that are to be provided for? — “improve- 
ments in technique, changes in demand, variations in the 
volume and composition of the population.”^® The last is 
easily calculated by the Gosplan in Soviet Russia by the 
census method, which has been scientifically perfected in all 
civilized countries. If there are revolutionary changes in 
the volume and composition of the population, no human 
society, whether socialist or capitalist, can ever plan for 
them; but nornially the valuations of a central planning 
authority, in this respect, are more likely to be correct than 
otherwise. As regards, “the improvements in technique,” 
a planning authority is in a far better position, even Mises 
and Hayek here agree, than capitalist enterprisers. In a 
capitalist society, improvements in technique create un- 
employment*’ and render previously existing machinery un- 
necessarily useless. The consequent human suffering and 
social loss — entirely avoidable — are the result of improve- 
ments in technique. A socialist authority can slowly (or 
even rapidly) utilise technical improvements without entail- 
ing unemployment or rendering previous machinery useless. 
There is always some demand calling out to be satisfied or 
the socialist authority can deliberately create some type of 
demand to raise the economic and cultural standards of the 
masses. Technical changes can, therefore, be more easily 
and rationally incorporated in the planning of a socialist 
authority than in the plans of capitalist enterprisers. 

As regards changes in demand, the procedure adopted 
by the Soviet authorities is well described by the Webbs: 
“ .... a change in popular demand, which leads to a 
temporary accumulation of ‘bad stock’ .... is met in the 

2** Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism. 

2" fhree Sources of Unemployment hy Wladimir Woytinsky. 
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U.S.S.R., as it is already in every department store in the 
world, by deliberately planning for selling off such surplus 
at reduced prices .... The plan is promptly adjusted in 
the course of the year, to the alteration in demand, by slow- 
ing down the production in one branch, and increasing to a 
corresponding extent the production in another branch, of 
what, under planning, is one and the same community enter- 
prise ... In the Soviet Union the various scientific insti- 
tutes, together with other research organizations directly 
connected with producing trusts of government departments, 
or with the consumers’ cooperative movement, are constantly 
at work upon discovering what is the most advantageous 
consumption. Those in authority in the U.S.S.R. are, like 
the American advertising magnates, very definitely of the 
opinion that both fashion and taste can be largely influenced 
by propaganda . . . The whole science and art of commercial 
advertising depends on its ability to change the customers’ 
demands. On this immense business there is spent annually 
in the United States and Great Britain several hundred 
million pounds. Communists are not slow to point out that 
for this considerable sum the community obtains no 
assurance that the best commodities are supplanting the 
worst, or even any increase in the total consumption, but only 
an increase of the business of certain capitalist undertakings, 
exactly balanced by the diminution of the business of others. 
It is claimed that in the U.S.S.R., such influence as can be 
exerted on popular taste or fashion is deliberately guided 
by a social purpose, which itself figures in the prognostica- 
tions of the state planning department.”^* 

Even if the calculations of the planning authority can 
be adjusted to changes in demand and technique, these ad- 
justments may lack that admirable spontaneity and auto- 
matism, which characterize market valuations in their 
reactions to change in the economic situation. But 
spontaneity and automatism are, by themselves alone, no 
virtues in a social organization. In fact, an economic 
organization may run to disaster and depression due to 
spontaneous and automatic changes in market valuations. 

$opiet Communism by S. and B. Webb, p. 664 , 
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We heard an analogous argument, when several countries 
went off gold, nine years ago. We were told that “planned 
m<mey” like a planned economic system would spell disaster, 
because it would lack the spontaneity and automatism of the 
gold standard: The calculations of the monetary authority 
would not be rational without being based on gold. In fact, 
the currency authority, like the planning authority without 
a free, competitive market, would have no basis for making 
correct valuations. The analogy becomes interesting, when 
we find that the protagonists of gold are the same economists, 
who oppose socialism on account of its faulty valuations. 
Surprisingly, the consequences of planned money (and 
money is now planned in all countries without exception) 
are nothing like “The Economic Consequences of Mr. 
Churchill,” who restored the blessed Gold standard in the 
U. K. in 1925, followed by many silly imitators. There is 
no reason, why planning of economic activity should be less 
successful in the correctness of its valuations than the plan* 
ning of money has undoubtedly been in the post-depression 
period. 

It may now be agreed that the calculations of a socialist 
authority can be “rational” and the adjustments can be 
made, if there are changes in the economic situation. But 
it is said that the planning authority can “keep” its calcula- 
tions “rational” and make the necessary adjustments, only 
by a complete regimentation of labour and abolition of the 
freedom of consumption. We need not, at length, discuss 
whether there is any genuine freedom of labour or consump- 
tion for the mass of the people in a capitalist state. Labour 
is, of course, formally free; but to say that labour is really 
free to move from one occupation to another, or from one 
place to another, is completely at variance with all the facts 
of the situation. The completely free, competitive market 
for labour of all kinds does not simply exist. There is so 
much friction in the movement of labour that the friction is 
more important than the movement. “There’s a crown for 
who can reach,” is true only in the realm of poetic imagina- 
tion. The mass of men are permanently condemned to 
occupations, from which they cannot move, as if they had 
been fixed there by iron bonds. Yet we are told by eco- 
F, 7 
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nomists that there is a free market for labour; and since 
labour would not be “free” under socialism, the “free” 
market, in which, under capitalism, every man finds his 
proper place, according to his aptitude, tmd gets the proper 
wage in accordance with his productivity, would disappear. 
Labour costs would not be properly evaluated; hence calcu- 
lations of costs would become irrational. Mismanagement 
apd collapse would be the simple consequence. All this 
mighty theoretical reasoning is based on no foundation of 
facts. Labour is not so free in a capitalist state, as the eco- 
nomists imagine, nor is it so unfree in a socialist state, as 
they seem to think. This is proved by the Webbs with 
reference to the conditions in the U.S.S.R. “In the U.S.S.R., 
for every member of the collectivized organization of 
industry and agriculture, the plan provides a place in which 
he can earn trade union wages. But altliough the Five-year 
Plan provides the necessary total number of situations wait- 
ing to be filled neither the plan nor any other law of the 
U.S.S.R. dictates to Ivan or Nikolai, which of the situations 
he is to fill. In a much more real sense than in Great 
Britain or the United Stales, he may, according to his 
faculties, make his own choice of work .... The Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. has, indeed, no need to employ 
compulsion to fill its factories or state farms, or even its 
lumber camps. It finds it quite sufficient .... to use the 
device of making more attractive the particular occupations 
in which there is, at any time, or in any locality, a shortage 
of suitable applicants. The obvious remedy is to provide 
additional opportunities for training in such occupations 
.... An even simpler way is to pay more liberally for the 
kinds of labour that are temporarily in short supply. Thus, 
in 1932, in the exceptionally rapid development of electrical 
installation, there was, nearly everywhere a shortage of 
coppersmiths. It was accordingly provided that more 
youths, who voluntarily applied, should be selected for 
training as coppersmiths, and it was also arranged by the 
appropriate trade union that the coppersmith should be paid 
at a higher rate than other smiths.”^® It may be said that 
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this is not socialism, as it means inequality of wages. But 
there are various types of socialism and there can be no valid 
argument, unless we slide to Prof. Mises’ definition of 
socialism as simply meaning, state ownership of the means 
of production. In this definition, equality of wages is 
i^ither stated nor implied. 

With regard to consumption goods, also, we are told 
that there would be no freedom of choice. “They would 
have to take what it was decided to produce. And what it 
was decided to produce would be the resultant, not of the 
conflicting pulls of price and costs, but of the conflicting 
advice of different technical experts and politicians with no 
objective measure to which to submit the multitudinous 
alternatives possible.”^'* There is, in capitalist society, an 
“objective measure” of “price and costs,” yet is there 
freedom of consumption? Let the economists answer. 
“ We are free to go into any shop we wish, and to ask for 
anything that we wish across the counter .... Despite this, 
in normal times, the controllers of industry manage to put 
the right men into the right places with some 95 per cent of 
accuracy. But they do it not by giving us what we want, 
hut by making us want what they can give us.”®^ Tliis is 
consumers’ freedom; and Ave are further told by Prof. 
Robinson that the so-called freedom of the consumer is very 
costly. “ It is as well to remember just occasionally what 
we pay for our freedom. There are many commodities of 
which the total distribution costs represent more than 40 per 
cent of the final price, there are not a few of which they 
amount to more than half of these costs .... a large part 
is the cost of persuading us to be reasonable in our demands. 
We might sometimes have both the alternatives, that are open 
to us for little more than the price we pay for our freedom, 
we might have, perhaps, both beef and mutton for little more 
than the cost of the organization necessary to allow us the 
djoice.”*® IjCt Prof. Mises say, if this is economic 
efficiency! The freedom of consumption does not exist and 
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yet we pay a price for a freedom, which exists largely in the 
imagination of the economist. But what about the consumers* 
pli^t under socalism? There is, according to Robbins “no 
objective measure” since the free market with its “conflict- 
ing pulls of price and costs” does not exist. But is there 
freedom of consumption or no? “As consumers,” says 
Robbins, “they could choose between the commodities avail- 
able.” But this is as true under socialism as under capital- 
ism, with this difference that ” .... On the choice of commo- 
dities to be produced they could have relatively no influence. 
This is entirely a theoretical proposition, which facts 
contradict. In Soviet Russia, the demand for commodities 
is “reported by the network of consumers’ cooperative 
societies to which nearly every adult belongs.” Where is 
the need of an objective measure, when the consumers report 
their own demands? These decisions “ from below ” are 
incorporated in a draft plan, which is criticised by every 
section of the population for a pretty long time; then is a 
final plan prepared. When the plan is executed, its results 
are again criticised by innumerable institutions, Soviets, 
factory committees, cooperative societies; and the plan for 
the next year is modified in the light of the consumers’ 
criticism, wherever consumers* control is not possible, 
practicable or desirable, e.g., the manufacture of turbines, 
motor lorries, tractors, railways, steamboats, etc., citizens’ 
control is provided, yet since there “no objective measure” 
of “price and costs” freely determined in a competitive 
market, there cannot be freedom of consumption! When 
the Gosplan has before it the reports of the consumers’ co- 
operative societies, where is the need of any other “objective 
measure”? But Robbins is a great economist. If facts do 
not fit in with his theory, it is the fault of the facts! 

Bur the facts are formidable. Never was theory more 
divorced from practice than in the intellectual performwices 
of the great economists, who have tried to prove the 
impossibility of rational calculation in a planned economic 
system, at the very time, when in the territories of the 
U.S.S.R., a vast economic structure was being successfully 
built up for the welfare of millions, who in Czarist times, 
knew not what life or culture was! We were told that the 
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gigantic mechanical structures would, due to miscalcula- 
tions, stand as dead as the pyramids of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt! They would not move! When they moved, we 
were told that the movement, again due to miscalculations, 
would be slow and the product shoddy! But when they 
began moving fast, gradually improving the quality of their 
goods, we were told by Dr. Gregory {Gold, Unemployment 
and Capitalism) that it was a boom, which would soon run 
to disaster. That was in the year 1933. But in 1940, the 
expected disaster and depression are nowhere in the coming ! 
Now, thanks to all the “irrational calculations” of the 
Gosplan, the economic and social structure of the U.S.S.R. 
has, as the amazingly comprehensive researches of the 
Webbs conclusively prove, blossomed out into “A New 
Civilization ! ” 

But we may not, though it is extremely unfair, take 
the Webbs at their word, for they have been avowed 
socialists for practically their whole life-time. Their attack 
on “the deductive economists” is fair and logical, supported 
as it is by a mass of statistical evidence and empirical facts. 
But it is better to prove the case from the accepted scripture. 
When Prof. Mises wrote his first German edition of Socialism 
in 1922, and propounded, for the first time in economic 
thought, the strange thesis that “in a socialist community, 
economic calculation would not be possible,” he had, at 
least, the excuse of ignorance; for the Bolsheviks had only 
just seized power. When he wrote the second German edi- 
tion in 1932, the First Five-Year Plan had still a year to run; 
moreover, since its deliberate aim and purpose was to 
develop, to an extraordinary degree, the heavy industries, it 
was yet to be seen, whether the enormous capital invest- 
ments would really fructify into equally enormous quantities 
of consumers’ goods. But when, in 193.5, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Hayek, he, along with other economists, 
emphatically repeated the same thesis in “The Collectivist 
Economic Planning,” it was a totally different affair. The 
First Five-Year Plan had yielded the expected results and 
the second Five-Year Plan was nearly half complete. Yet 


SociaUsm by Mises, p. 130. 
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Mises tells us that” .... he who expe<^ a rational eco- 
nomic system from socialism will be forced to re-examine 
his views.” It will be only fair to ask Prof. Mises “to re- 
examine his views” in the light of the facts, revealed by that 
ardi^nemy of Soviet Communism, Prof. Boris Brutzkus, 
whose book “Economic Planning in Soviet Russia” is 
described as a “Companion Volume” to “Collectivist Eco- 
nomic Planning.” Prof. Brutzkus tells us; ‘The principal 
aim of the Five-Year Plan was the development of a great 
heavy industry, and in general it must be recognized that 
this aim was achieved'’'^* If the aim has been achieved, 
the calculations must have been rational. 

With regard to Soviet Russia, another misunderstand- 
ing must be cleared. The Economists had prophesied that 
planning, due to inevitable miscalculations, would result in 
a scarcity of commodities. When European and A.merican 
travellers reported scarcity of ordinary commodities, the 
economists jumped at the facts and discovered that their 
theories had been completely proved. But the learned 
professors ought to have remembered that scarcity does not 
mean the same thing under socialism, what it does under 
capitalism. In a capitalist country there is in fact no 
scarcity at any time, because effective demand is always 
satisfied at the market price. Paradoxically, there might be 
a famine in a capitalist country, but there would be no 
scarcity in the economic sense. In a socialist state, there is 
always scarcity, because the state attempts to satisfy all the 
people. “No scarcity” conditions might, therefore, be far 
worse than “Scarcity” conditions in a socialist state. The 
Webbs prove the proposition by facts and figures. “There 
is, for instance, a constant scarcity of leather boots and 
shoes. Is this due to any shortage of supply? In 1913 
... we read, ‘Russia manufactured in factories 17 millions 
pairs of boots, but in 1931 the number had grown to 65‘9 
million.’ Yet leather boots and shoes . . . are, it is said, 
as difficult to buy as ever! Another household requisite is 
soap. ‘In 1913, Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of soap; 

Economic Planning in Soviet Russia by Prof. Boris Brutz- 
kus, p. 198. Italics mine. 
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in 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons . . . and yet the 
demand far exceeds the supply.’ . . . .Year after year, a 
much larger quantity per head of population is actually 
being distributed to the inhabitants, without in any way 
lessening the apparent scarcity.” 

Apart from the example of the U.S.S.R., the war experi- 
ence also furnishes us with a very interesting example of a 
planned economic system. This enables us to test the thesis 
of Prof. Mises that it is not possible to avoid disastrous errors 
in calculation in a society, where all the instruments of pro- 
duction work to the order of the state. Yet this is what pre- 
cisely happens in war time. It may be said that war and peace 
do make a difference; what can and should be done in war 
time, may not be done in peace lime. What can be done 
in war time, can also be done in peace time. What should 
be done, is another matter. What we are here concerned 
with, is Prof. Mises’ thesis that it cannot be done rationally; 
and further that if an attempt is made to do it, the result 
will be disaster due to inevitable miscalculations. Let us 
lest this by the facts of experience. Britain is at war with 
Germany. The British Parliament (not the supreme con- 
gress of the Soviets) has passed the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act, whose operative clause confers upon the 
King in Council the power “to make such defence regula- 
tions making provision for requiring persons to place them- 
selves, their services and their property at the disposal of 
His Majesty . . , On this, the Economist (May 25, 
1940, p. 924) remarks: “ In short, the Government takes 
control of everybody and everything. It is the complete 
conscription of persons, labour and capital”^^ What have 
Prof. Mises, Hayek, Pierson, Robins, Gregory, Brutzkus to 
say to all this? Are things going to dogs in England due to 
“the complete conscription of persons, labour and capital?” 
How has this affected the economic structure? Has it led 
to a decline in the production of goods the state desires? 
Has it led to a deterioration in the quality of goods? How 
does the state bring about the particular allocation of re- 
sources, which it desires? How does it fix prices? If 
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things do not sell at the fixed prices, what happens? The 
replies are given, not by the Gosplan, but by the Economist ; 
“ So far as plant is concerned, the problem is one of bring- 
ing into use at once every factory and every piece of 
machinery that can be used to produce any form of war 
equipment.” This is not the President of the Gosplan 
speaking, but a British economist! The Ministry of Supply 
orders production of goods without any regard for the value 
processes of the market 1 No price is bargained for, because 
“the haggling can come afterwards, and the Excess Profits Tax 
should serve to kill most of the incentive to hag^e. 
If Prof. Mises’ thesis is correct, this ought to result 
in gross economic inefficiency; but the British states- 
men assure us that the production system is becoming more 
and more efficient! The necessary materials are produced 
with no “rational” regard to the prices in the market, but 
solely with regard to state needs — exactly what happens 
under socialism. “Those materials that are produced in 
this country — chiefly coal and steel, must be forthcoming in 
whatever quantities are required.” So the State treats the 
market with contempt. But what about its own valuations? 
How does the Ministry of Labour fix wages? How does the 
Board of Trade fix prices of consumers’ goods? How is 
changing demand adjusted to fixed prices? All these value 
processes. Prof. Mises regards, as disastrously erroneous or 
altogether impossible; yet, in Great Britain, today, they are 
successfully accomplished, undeterred and undetermined by 
the market. To quote the Economist again : “ The 

Government is taking powers to determine wage rates . . . 
Labour must henceforth be found according to a logical 
plan.^^ The Government’s new powers must be used to take 
it from where it is and place it, where it is needed.” But 
what about capital goods, because Prof. Mises’ theory relates 
to the valuation of capital goods. What is the experience 
of Britain at war? There is, in Britain, today “o rigidly 
controlled capital market (The Economist, Banking 
Supplement, May 18, 1940, p. 4.) “ The authorities had 
realized . . . that the test . . . would require a more com- 


Italics mine. 
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plete mobilization and more controlled canalization of our 
capital resources than could be achieved by the incentive of 
private gain in an individualistic economy. Hence the im- 
mediate attack on the freedom of the capital market as the 
key-position in the attainment of an effectively controlled 
economy^’’ ... the authorities were given a power alto- 
gether unprecedented in this country of shaping the character 
of new capital expenditure and consequently of our pro- 
ductive effort.” (Ibid.) As regards the valuation of capital 
investments, the Economist remarks, “It would always be 
open to Government to make provisions for the valuation of 
these holdings in the books of the banks. There are many 
precedents for such arbitrary valuation of investment hold- 
ings in continental banking legislation.'' It is on this arbi- 
trary valuation of investment holdings that the whole theory 
of Mises about the irrationality of socialist calculations 
depends. So the war experience, besides the experience of 
the U.S.S.R., proves the whole thesis of Mises to be entirely 
wrong and misplaced. 

Summing up, we find that in a socialist state, so far as 
consumers’ goods are concerned, there is and can be a price 
economy. Even Mises conceded this position. “It is pos- 
sible,” he says, “to conceive arrangements permitting tlie 
use of money for the exchange of consumers’ goods.”®^ But 
so far as producers’ goods are concerned, there is no market, 
as they can neither be bought nor sold, since they are and 
must remain the property of the state. Nevertheless there 
is a definite, rational relationship between the consumers' 
valuations of consumption goods and the making and using 
of production goods — a relationship so direct, definite and 
rational is not to be found in any market economy. But it 
seems, we have been fighting over mere words. Prof, Mises 
means something else by “rational” than what we mean. 
Rational calculation is that which is based on profit. 
Rational conduct is that which is motivated by profit. So 
the real difference between socialism and capitalism lies not in 
the rationality or irrationality of their respective value cal- 
culations, but in the different motives that govern conduct 

Socialism by Mises, p. 121. 
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in each of them. This is well illustrated in a lecture (I am 
quoiling from memory) delivered by Lord Passfield to a 
group of British boys. ‘If you buy eggs at 6d. a dozen and 
sell them at 8d. a dozen, how much would you gain? — 2d. 
a dozen^ but in the U.S.S.R.f you would get 2 months* rigor- 
ous imprisonment.*^ Obviously, the soviet calculations are far 
worse than irrational! But the irrationality, if any, is not 
in the economic calculations; it is rooted in the very concept 
of socialism. What appears to be a difference in the 
method, character and consequences of value calculations in 
the two systems is really a difference in their basic approach 
to human problems. 


SUMMARY 

[Many economists are of the opinion that the capitalist value 
calculations are rational, and the socialist, irrational. In this 
discussion, the economists do not take account of the qualitative 
difference between the two social systems, which makes illogical 
any comparison of their value processes. Moreover the economists 
seems to be prejudiced in this isvsue. In the History of Economic 
Thought, there is a tradition of opposition to socialism on one 
ground or another. Another charge against the economists is their 
impossible' demand for a perfect demonstration of the working of 
a socialist society before they can be convinced as to the correct- 
ness of its economic valuations. In their arguments, there is another 
defect — terminological inexactitude. Such terms as demand aJid 
costs of production must be precisely defined with regard to the 
type of society under discussion. The economists fail to do this, 
hence many avoidable fallacies vitiate their arguments; e.g., the 
relative economic efficiency of the two systems l)ased on the costs 
of production theory. The socialists do not accept the basic con- 
ditions of economic efficiency in the capitalist system. They reject 
‘‘profit” criterion, hence there is no common measure of economic 
efficiency. 

In Prof. Mises’ version of the theory, the difficuty of economic 
calculation arises, not with regard to consumption sroods, but with 
regard to production goods only. Even here, the difficulty lies, not 
in the impossibility of economic calculation, but in the complexity 
and magnitude of organization. To ovefreome this difficulty, a 
cost-accounting system is necessary. Prof. Pigou has proved that 
it is quite possible “in principle” and the history of Soviet 
Russia has shown that it is equally possible “in practice” to evolve 
a cost-accounting system for evaluating production goods. Prof. 
Mises’ contention that the socialist allocation of resources bound 
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to result in a considerable wastage of materials and labour is 
wrong; for a planning authority is, in this respect, in a better 
position than a capitalist society. TTie preliminary allocation of 
resources between different types of production is based on regularly 
ascertained consumers’ demand and expert advice; and the subse- 
quent detailed allocation between different methods of production 
is based on statistics of quantities of ultimate products, wages and 
raw materials. But we have been arguing, as if we accept Prof. 
Mises’ conception of the market as valid. Mrs. Wootton has proved 
that it is really “Platonic^’. 

Dr. Gregory is of the opinion that there can be no provision 
for changes in demand and technique in the value calculations of 
a planning authority. His argument does not conform to material 
facts either in the capitalist or in the socialist system. The Webbs 
have proved by facts and figures that the socialist state can and 
does provide for such changes. It is further argued that the value 
calculations of the planning authority can remain correct during 
the operation of the plan, only if there is a complete regimentation 
of labour and abolition of the freedom of consumption. The 
economic history of .Soviet Russia provides a complete refutation 
of this contention. It is surprising that the economists have tried 
to prove the impossibility of economic calculations in a socialist 
slate in the very face of the enormous achievements of the Gosplan 
in the U.S.S.R. They argue that there is scarcity of commodities 
in Russia. They forget that this scarcity is not relative to the 
“effective demand'’ of the capitalist society., hut to the total 
d(mand of all the citizens. Apart from the U.S.S.R. the war 
experience also furni4ies us with a very interesting example of a 
planned economic system. Britain is at war with Germany. There 
is “complete conscription of persons, labour and capital”, yet the 
prodiiction system is becoming more and more efficient. The 
value calculations of the planning authority must, therefore, be 
rational. 

Tlie case, which the economists have made out against socialism 
on the basis of its faulty value calculations, has really no founda- 
tion. The real difference between socialism and capitalism lies not 
in the rationality or irrationality of their respective value calcula- 
tions but in the different motives that govern conduct in each of 
them. It is the basic difference in the approach to human 
problems.] 



ECONOMIC VALUATION IN A SOCIALIST STATE 

By 

V. L. D’Souza, 

Mysore University. 

I. Capitalism versus Socialism 

As a rule the main propositions of economic theory apply 
with undiminished force to a socialist society. Whether the 
system is individualist or socialist the problems remain 
fundamentally the same. A change of property-rights, the 
phenomenon of slate investment, changes in class relation- 
ships, an altered distribution of wealth — these will not fun- 
damentally alter the character of the economic problem at 
all. Cassel assures us that new lines of economic policy 
adopted by socialists tend merely to work out the classical 
ideal of a system of prices. Wieser declares that the social- 
ist state must retain the same law in force as under indivi- 
dualism or its economy will become chaos. He even iden- 
tifies natural value with value as it would exist under com- 
munist conditions. Henderson speaks of the existence of 
an economic order more profound and more permanent than 
the present industrial system, an economic system with laws 
and relationships that will apply equally to all our social 
schemes. Pareto asserts in a categorical manner that under 
socialism commodities will be distributed according to the 
rules which we have discovered in our study of a regime of 
competition.’ 

T^e critics of socialism have, however, held forth that 
urider it economic calculation is impossible. As Mises says, 
“v/here there is no free market there is no pricing mechan- 

1 Cassel, Theory of Social Economy, Vol. I, p. 76, 

Wieser, Natural Value, p. 164. 

Henderson, Supply and Demand, p. 11. 

Pareto, quoted by Dobb in E. 1933, p. 589. 
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ism, without a pricing mechanism there is no economic cal' 
eolation.”® The critics have got into a state of confusion 
because they identify the price system with the market. It 
is only an historical circumstance that we have come to 
associate price with individual and free exchange in a 
market. But a price system is really independent of any 
particular oi^anization of the market, for the essential 
character of price is just this — a definite numerical relation 
between units of different kinds of goods which are scarce 
in quantity. Scarcity is the essence of the pricing process 
whatever shape the organization of society takes but in a 
capitalist economy it is made to work within the framework 
of market, profit-motive and private ownership. 

The sole purpose of production is use and hence the 
common denominator of goods of various kinds and cate- 
gories is their use. The use-value of goods is best expressed 
in terms of price. Under capitalism price measures use- 
value but measures it badly because of monopoly, inequal- 
ities of income, immobility of labour and creation of vested 
interests. Under socialism on the other hand price would 
be a dependable and accurate index of use-value. There is 
but one way of estimating the value of heterogeneous and 
dissimilar goods and that is through their relative prices. 

Since scarcity is common to both the socialist society 
and the capitalist regime we may apply to the one the 
lessons that we have learnt from the other. It is assum- 
ed that in a capitalist regime people themselves decide 
what shall be provided for them and that the market is the 
medium through which the consumers express their prefer- 
ences and that prices reflect the alternative — ^product costs 
of the various goods at the margin. The socialist state may 
dispense with Ae consumers’ choice and all decisions about 
what people should consume may be made by the Ministry 
of Production but even in these circumstances a market pro- 
cess and a pricing mechanism will still be necessary for 
purposes of comparing the marginal productivities of the 
means of production and of achieving Ae technical maximis- 

* L. Von Mises, in Collectivist Economic PlanrUnii, edited by 
Von Hayek, p. HI. ® ' 
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ati(m of tile cmtput of commodities in the proportions decided 
a]>6n.* 

We have to distinguish between an individual firm and 
the industry as a whole. The rule for an individual firm or 
plant is to produce the output on a scale which equalizes 
marginal cost to the price of the product But the rule is 
not fully applicable to the output of the whole industry, 
because additional plants may be built or old plants may not 
he scrapped. Hence we have to devise a separate rule for 
the managers of the whole industry as for example the 
directors of a National Steel Trust — ^the rule being that the 
output of the whole industry ought to be such as to equalise 
the price of the product to average cost. In practice if 
means that whenever the price of the product is higher than 
the average cost the industry ought to be expanded and 
whenever the price sinks below the average cost the industry 
ought to be contracted. Whether new plants are to be built 
or old ones enlarged or old plants ought to be replaced by 
new plants are all questions to be determined with reference 
to the difference between price and average cost. Of course 
the rule is valid only under the assumption of homogeneous 
production or constant returns to the industry as a whole. 
If the assumption is dropped we have to recast the rule thus : 
the output of the industry ought to be such as to equalize 
marginal cost to the industry as a whole and the price of the 
product.'* 

Whatever the nature of the economy, goods will be sold 
at prices which clear the market. Production of particular 
goods is increased or decreased and the pric.es in the market 
fall or rise until they are equal to marginal costs. The 
principle of marginal costs does not always provide a clear 
and precise criterion of action. Under conditions of wide- 
spread competition the term cost of production has a very 


® Discussions on “Socialist Economy” hy Dobb and Lerner in 
the Review of Economic Studies, 1934-1935. 

* A. P. Lerner “A Note on Socialist Economics” in the Review 
of Economic Studies, 1936-1937. 

Hall, Economic SyUem in a Socialist State, Ch. \TI. 
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definite meaning but under conditions of socialist production 
the term cost becomes a matter of calculation. 

11. Socialist Money 

We have assumed that our socialist community would 
be adopting a pricing mechanism. Pricing involves the use 
of money. Socialist money may take two forms, namely 
book-entry money and current money. Book-entry money 
is the same as bank deposits transferable by cheques. The 
bulk of transactions will be paid for by transfers in indivi- 
dual ledger accounts in the savings bank or co-operative 
society or a central credit institution. In a socialist state 
each citizen would have his wages or income paid into a 
savings bank which would settle his account, perhaps at the 
end of the month, with a co-operative society where most of 
his purchases have been made. Apart from these payments 
made by book-entry money there would be innumerable 
transactions entailing the disbursement of small sums, e.g., 
postage-stamps, newspapers, cigarettes, bus-rides. Petty cash 
disbursements cannot be eliminated altogether though the 
cheque system will go far towards reducing them. 

The current money in use for small payments in a 
collective economy should necessarily be of the token order 
and not full-weight gold coins. The use of gold coins will 
amount to a waste of the community’s resources which could 
be better applied elsewhere. Moreover they will become the 
obiect of exchange in international trade, thus introducing 
an element of disturbance in the domestic economy. Money, 
token or full weight is not an evil in itself as it gives human 
beings a freedom of choice and self-expression in their 
spending and an opportunity to maximise their satisfactions 
that would be inconceivable otherwise, but money should be 
rendered featureless as far as possible. 

The issue of money must be carefully articulated with 
the amount of real goods produced and consumed. Co- 
ordination between money and goods is particularly difficult 
to procure in the sphere of individual consumption. The 
circulation of money against goods should be regulated with 
a view to bringing about in a given period an equality 
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b^ween the sum total of purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers and the sum total of the prices of all consump* 
tion goods. In other words there will be equilibrium when 
the sum of prices of all the goods equals the earnings of all 
the factors of production, deductions in each case being 
made for capital formation and communal use. 

A socialist system implies a stable price-level which 
.serves as a basis for economic valuations. In a rigidly con- 
trolled collectivist state it is possible to fix prices and output 
and thus practically eliminate monetary fluctuations. But 
in a planned economy which envisages a certain amount of 
freedom, like the one that we are contemplating, there is 
considerable scope for changes in the general price-level. 
There may be fluctuations in the unspent margins or changes 
in the private sector or alteration in the price policy of 
public enterprises. 

The proper aim of monetary policy should be to keep 
the goods-value of the monetary unit of account constant, 
that is, the purchasing power of the currency over a stand- 
ard collection of consumption goods should be maintained 
at a constant level. An increase of production or a rise in 
physical productivity should be reflected in an increased 
money-income to each individual. In a word a sum express- 
ed in terras of currency unit must represent a constant volume 
of real goods.® 

As in a capitalist economy the causes of changes in the 
general level of prices may be due either to changes in the 
prices of the factors of production or changes in the demand 
for money. It is a common practice under capitalism to try 
methods of control which act on consumers’ effective demand 
and thus seek to restore the equilibrium in monetary circu- 
lation. But it is in consonance with a planned economy to 
adopt methods which would also regulate the factor prices 
directly. 

The easiest way of controlling factor-prices would be 
to issue an order for an all-round reduction of these prices 
or their increase, as the case might be, whenever the index 
number reveals a marked tendency to move up or down. 

* H. D. Dickinson, Economics o/ Socialism, p. 193, et seq. 
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The easiest way is also a crude way as it involves an arbi- 
trary interference with the pricing mechanism. A more 
scientific method would be to regulate the prices of land, 
labour, capital and risk-bearing services on some index of 
productivity constructed for each of the factors of produc- 
tion for a particular industry or for a whole community. 
The regulation could be done by the simple expedient of 
adding or subtracting percentages to basic rates. 

Apart from the control of factor prices it is also neces- 
sary to find means of regulating the money demand and 
liquidity preference of the consumers. In a capitalist eco- 
nomy the consumer’s outlay and hence the price-level is 
sought to be influenced by controlling the volume of invest- 
ment, that is, by a public works policy. In a socialist 
economy the volume of investment is the particular concern 
of the planners and investment policy is governed by more 
fudamental considerations than the influence of the price 
level. Under socialism the monetary authority will have 
resort to expedients such as control of individual savings 
through banks, increase or decrease in the dividends of the 
t;o-operative societies and payments out of the Social Income. 
In order to regulate the volume of the circulating medium 
arid to check any tendency towards hoarding or dishoarding 
the central authority might cause a rise or fall in the interest 
rate offered by the savings banks. A fall in the rate would 
tend to raise the price level and a rise will have the contrary 
effect. Similarly the flow of purchasing power could be 
affected by an appropriate policy of dividend payment by 
the co-operative stores which would be doing the bulk of the 
retail trade in a socialist state. 

Or again the fund of the Social Income might be used 
to adjust the flow of purchasing power. Tlie social income 
is composed of the return to land, to capital, labour and un- 
certainty-bearing, in other words, rent, interest, wages and 
profits and of these onlv waees are paid out, the rest being 
merely accounting prices and not actual payments made to 
the landowner, capitalist or entrepreneur. ^ far as distri- 
bution is concerned the social income is a sin^e fund out 
of which payments could be made to individuals on any 
desired principle, deductions being made for capital forma- 

F. 9. 
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tion and for the cost of communal consumption. Now the 
price*level of consumption goods can be raised or lowered 
by paying out larger or smaller shares out of the social in- 
come to the individuals that make up the socialist com- 
munity. 

111. Pricing Process under Socialism 

In a capitalist society the economic problem is tackled 
by the method of production for sale in a market at a price. 
The question is whether the same pricing mechanism can be 
made to work in a socialist society. Some socialists are of 
opinion that the assumptions on which the pricing process is 
based do not hold good under socialism. TTius they dispute 
the contention that the individual knows best what is good 
for him and that the demand schedules of individual con- 
sumers are the best indicators of human needs. They have 
no use for market or price or for the doctrine that wants are 
insatiable. They believe in a scientific study of human 
wants and in planning for their satisfaction through stand- 
ardized production. 

Other socialists do not cut away from orthodox eco- 
nomic theory. For them welfare consists in the satisfaction 
of wants as determined by the conscious choice of indivi- 
duals. The satisfaction of wants, however, is entrusted not 
to private enterprise but to a collectivist body so that the 
organization of production and distribution of income might 
provide the maximum of individual satisfaction. Socialism 
to them should be, libertarian and not egalitarian; it should 
be competitive and not rigidly communistic. 

Taking libertarian or competitive socialism as our 
standpoint we proceed to answer the question which must 
arise in any economic system: how to dispose of limited 
resources so as to achieve the maximum satisfaction of 
human needs. The problem implies some mode of valua- 
tion — a scale of achieving the most advantageous use of 
scarce means among different ends of economic activity, in 
other words, valuing, costing, substituting and balancing pre- 
ferences against one another. 

In a capitalist society the price system fulfils two func- 
tions, viz., the pricing of consumption goods which acts as 
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an automatic regulator of demand and the pricing of factor 
goods which acts as an automatic method of distributing the 
national income. A socialist community might adopt the 
pricing system for these purposes but it must not put all its 
faith in the automatic working of the machinery of demand 
and distribution as against demand it must measure cost in 
order to make sure that the satisfactions are realized with a 
miniipum expenditure of resources and as against distribu- 
tion it must not allow marked inequalities of income. 

Profit expectations, friction, imcertainty, anarchy, these 
appear to govern an individualist economy. Competition 
necessarily implies autonomy of separate decisions which in- 
evitably leads to maladjustment and disequilibrium. Plan- 
ning means the over-riding of separate decisions; it means 
that each set of events occurs as a result of decisions taken 
with proper fore-thought and as part of concerted action. 
Automatic adjustment and automatic correctives which are 
supposed to be special features of a competitive market 
operate through price changes only after the events have 
actually happened. Under competition the automatic de- 
vices do come into operation some time, perhaps some years, 
after the investments have been made but under planning it 
is possible for industries to make the correct long-period 
adjustments.® 

In a planned economy it is possible to reduce, if not 
eliminate the divergence between social costs and individual 
costs or what Pigou has called marginal social net product 
and marginal individual net product. The wasteful use of 
land, pollution of the air by smoke, unemployment due to 
sudden changes in industrial equipment — ^these social costs 
may be avoided by knowledge and foresight. 

1’he freedom to purchase consumption goods at a price 
in the oj)en market results in several advantages. For one 
thing the consumers can compare the relative attractions of 
commodities as reflected in their price; and the available 
supply can be allocated in accordance with consumers’ esti- 

* Dobb, Political Economy and Capitaliim, Ch. VIII. p. 278. 

Durbin, “Economic Calculus in a Planned Economy,” 

1936. 
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mites of their own needs. It has also the advanta^ that it 
serves to indkate what goods are most in demand. Even 
with the best sd^tific technique it will never be possible to 
satisfy all needs and thus a choice must be made of what 
goods are to be produced and a method must be devised for 
passing them on to consumers who most need them. The 
choice of goods implies an estimation of the need for a 
good or service while the prdilem of allocating goods to 
donsumers can be solved by (1) rationing, (2) eliciting con- 
sumers’ preferences through an advisory body, or (3) the 
pricing process in a free market.’ 

Rationing is a crude method of apportioning goods. It 
does not solve the problem of estimating social need and in 
actual practice it would be difficult to determine what a 
single ration should consist of. 

Eliciting consumers’ preferences will no doubt indicate 
the quality, variety and convenience of the goods to be pro- 
duced but the method has the defect of not being quantita- 
tive and mav lead to the danger that the aggregate costs may 
absorb more than the total available income. 

The pricing process in a market implies the sale of 
goods at a price. It gives us the best indicator of the 
quantity of social need and the preferences of individual 
consumers. The price-and-market method, to serve its 
purpose in a socialist state, assumes that there arc 
no serious inequalities in individual demanders’ incomes. 
In a society which has acquired more or less equality in dis- 
tribution a free choice of goods at a price would bring about 
an allocation of goods in conformity with the needs of the 
consumers. It is also assumed that society would provide 
free of cost, what is called communal consumption, its pay- 
ment being made out of social income and its range and 
quality determined by the representative body of consumers. 

The price formation in a socialist state offers no pecu- 
liar tlifficulty. Tbe state through its selling agencies such as 
the general shops, retail stores, co-operative societies can 
sell goods to the consumers and according to their response 
can regulate the quality and quantity of goods. In the 

H. D. Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, p. 44. 
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case of seasonal goods sudi as strawberries, or perishable 
^)ods such as fish, or again, irreproducible goods such as 
antiques, the supply becomes an independent quantity and the 
selling agencies will have to adjust dieir prices so as to just 
clear their stocks. In the case of the vast majority of goods 
both price and supply can be varied and the variation will 
result in the quantity being as great and price as small as 
possible, provided that the cost is covered. The producing 
organs will manufacture according to the orders of the sell- 
ing agencies while the selling agencies will adjust their 
stocks according as prices are rising or falling. The surplus 
between cost and price, if any, after deduction of casual 
losses will revert to the community as a whole or it may 
even be paid back to consumers as a dividend on pucrhases. 

Certain prices, however, should be treated as excep- 
tions to the general rule of price-formation. These prices 
are not in their nature free; they are fixed in the sense that 
demand has to adjust itself to the price, e.g., postage rates, 
railway fares, port dues and court fees. Whether in a 
capitalist society or socialist state, they are more or less 
arbitrarily fixed. 

For prices in general the device of the demand schedule 
prepared by the statistical services will be useful. The 
prime difficulty in drawing up demand schedules in any 
society is that the demand for one commodity is connected 
with the demand for others. Especially is this true of 
related commodities such as composite demand and joint 
supply. But in a socialist state the statistical services will 
be better organized, making it easier to frame demand 
schedules and to adjust prices and quantities with greater 
accuracy and thus come closer to achieving economic 
equilibrium.® 

IV. Calculus of Cost 

Production of goods and services involves the using up 
of various resources. The cost of a given good is measured 

* G. Casael, Theory of Social Economy, Ch. Ill and IV. 

H. Schultz, Theory and Measurement of Demand. 
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by the ipiantity of the factors employed in producing tiuUt 
good, 'fhe means of production are scarce and they must 
be utilised so as to produce the maximum satisfaction at the 
minimum cost The cost of the output must be balanced 
against the satisfaction to be derived from it and if there 
are alternative methods of producing the same good we have 
to choose the one that involves the least cost 

These considerations lead us to the necessity of discover- 
ing methods of measuring cost Broadly speaking there are 
three methods, namely labour-cost, energy-cost and price- 
cost® 

The labour-cost method reckons the cost of goods as 
proportional to the quantity of labour spent directly or in- 
directly in their production or as Marx would say, socially 
necessary labour time. But quantity of labour is well nigh 
impossible to define because labour is not homogeneous and 
not interchangeable, e.g., typist’s labour, doctor’s labour, 
bricklayer’s labour or teacher’s labour. Marx deemed it 
possible to count skilled labour as simple labour intensified 
and to equate a given quantity of skilled labour to a greater 
quantity of simple labour.^® The reduction of qualitative 
differences to quantitative differences may be mathematically 
possible but it has really no basis in practical life. One 
would not go as far as Bohm-Bawerk to describe Marx’s 
argument as “a theoretical juggle of almost stupefying 
naivete.”” Cost accounting in terms of labour might have 
some relevance to a stage where mechanical aids of produc- 
tion are unimportant but is obviously unsuited to modem 
times. 

The energy-cost method suggested by the technocrats 
relates the cost of goods to the quantity of energy embodied 
in them. The cost may thus be reckoned according to the 
units of foot-pounds or kilowatt-hours or therms or calories 
that have gone into the making of an article. The defects 
of this meAod are the same as those of costing according to 
labour-time. For example, it ignores the fact that scarcity 

® H. D. Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, p. 66. 

Marx, Capital, (Eden and Cedar Paul's Translation), p. 9. 

Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest, p. 384. 
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of different kinds of labour is not necessarily proportional 
to the consumption of energy and that different means of 
production which are scarce in relation to each other cannot 
all be reduced to physical units. The belief that socialism 
can dispense with the pricing system and replace it with 
some sort of calculation based on units of energy has now 
been definitely abandoned by economists. 

The price-cost method is based on the reasoning that 
the demand for consumption goods determines price and this 
pi ice becomes ultimately the payment for the factors of pro- 
duction. Price no longer depends on an objective measure 
but on the market valuation of individual goods. In a con- 
dition of economic equilibrium, unless the market valuation 
is such that price covers cost, the goods will not be produced. 
A good should sell neither above cost nor below cost, for, 
in the former case the consumer is deprived of satisfactions 
that would have been obtained by a proper utilisation of his 
resources, in the latter case the society is deprived of satis- 
factions through a wastage of resources. 

In the case of production goods, as in the case of con- 
sumption goods, whether in a capitalist society or in a social- 
ist community the demand price is equal to the marginal 
product. In a system of accounting we have to take note 
of not only the ultimate factors of production such as land 
and labour but also the intermediate goods which represent 
stored-up resources and which are required for what Bohm- 
Bawerk calls roundabout methods of production. The inter- 
mediate goods are a stock of resources held through time and 
their storing-up entails an item of cost, known as interest. 
Moreover the production of intermediate goods involves a 
certain risk or uncertainty arising from unforeseen changes 
in technical processes or in the desires and tastes of the com- 
munity and the uncertainty-bearing entails yet another item 
of cost which may be called a change for risk. All these 
elements of cost can conveniently be bound together into a 
system by the method of pricing. 

H. D, Dickinson thus describes the position of equili- 
brium brought about by the pricing process. “All means of 
production are fully utilized; prices of all goods are equal 
to cost; if alternative methods of production are possible, 
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that one is chosen which yields the product at least cost; and 
finally a production good capable of alternative uses is so 
distributed between different uses that its marginal net pro- 
duct in each use is equal to the same quantity, namely to its 
price.”^® 

The categories of rent, interest and reward for un- 
certainty-bearing are merely accounting prices. They form 
part of the system of costing but they form no part of any 
individual’s income. Thus rent is not paid to the landlord, 
nor interest to the capitalist, nor profits to the organizer. 
All these will be paid into a fund, as it were, and the fund 
will be available for distribution. 

It is shown that it is mathematically possible to deter- 
mine from the data supplied by the statistical departments 
the quantities and prices (a) of consumption goods and (b) of 
the factors of production that are combined in making them. 
The mathematical apparatus of simultaneous equations, co- 
efficients and parameters can be utilised in the whole process 
of price-determination.^® There is one difficulty in the way 
of the mathematical solution of the price problem, namely 
that the data are continually changing and changes in con- 
ditions of production or in conditions of demand and supply 
cannot be expressed in fixed formulae. For these reasons 
it is milikely that the method of trial and error would 
be entirely given up in favour of the mathematical 
symbols. 

The experts of the socialist economy would be assigning 
or imputing values to the factors as well as to the com- 
modities. If, for example, in the case of a particular factor 
the valuation were too high the authorities would be unduly 
economic in the use of that factor with the result that there 
would be a surplus in the stock of that factor at the end of 
the productive period. On the other hand too low a valua- 
tion would bring about a deficit in the stock of that factor. 
Ibus surplus or deficit would be the result of wrong valua- 
tion and by the method of trial and error and by a process 

H. D. Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, p. 73. 

E. Barone, “Ministry of Production” in Collectivist Econo 
mic Planning, ed. by Von Hayek. 
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of successive approximation the authorities will arrive at the 
right accounting prices. 

The process of trial and error that helps to determine 
the actual prices in a competitive economy will do just as 
well in determining the accounting prices in a socialist society. 
It is by no means necessary for the Planning Authority to 
frame complete lists of the different quantities of all com* 
modities that might be purchased at any possible combina- 
tion of prices. Hayek and Robbins make far too much of 
the millions of equations at which the exchanges can take 
place. In a socialist economy no less than in a capitalist 
economy all that we need is a rough and ready approxima- 
tion : e.g., consumers try to lay out their income so as to get 
out of it maximum utility; producers seek such a combina- 
tion of factors as will equalize marginal cost and the price 
of the product. Hayek and Robbins will be solving an 
equation daily whenever they decide to buy a newspaper or 
take a meal in hotel or engage in an assault on the socialist 
position. Given a community of 100 persons and 700 
commodities we shall have to solve a system of 70,699 
equations and given millions of persons and thousands of 
commodities we would have to exhaust the power of 
algebraic analysis but in the sort of competitive socialism 
that we have in view we dispense with mathematical calculus 
and adopt the practical solution given by the market 
mechanism.^* 

The principle of imputation is derived from the funda- 
mental properties of demand and supply. It states that 
ui’dcr conditions of free competition each factor of produc- 
tion will seek the highest remuneration while each 
entrepreneur will seek to get the factors as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Supply and demand thus acting on each other every 
unit of any given factor will be paid at a rate equal to the 
value of the marginal net product in the given industry; and 
the distribution of the factor as between industries is in 
equilibrium when marginal net products are equal in all 

Robbins, The Great Depression, p. 151. 

Hayek, “Socialist Calculation” in Economica, May 1940. 
lainge and Taylor, Economic Theory of Socialism, p. 89. 

F, 10. 
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industries. The mai^nal net product is defined as the value 
added to the total product of a combination of factors by 
the use of the last imit of the factor in question. In other 
words it is the difference between the value of the product 
when X units are used and when X — 1 units are employed. 
Marshall’s famous example of the brewer may be re- 
called : the proportion of hops and malt in the making of 
ale can be varied and then the extra price which can be got 
for the ale by increasing the quantity of hops in it is the 
marginal net product of the hops we are in search of.^® But 
as Wieser has shown, the value added to the total product 
by the marginal unit of any factor is made up of two things, 
namely first the product of that unit and secondly same 
further addition to the total product resulting from a more 
intensive use of the other factors in the combination. Hence 
the value imputed to a marginal unit consists of its own con- 
tribution plus the product resulting from the additional use of 
all the other factors.^* 

The total remuneration paid for each factor is equal 
to the contribution of one unit multiplied by the number of 
units of that factor. And the sum of all the contributions 
of all the factors in the industry exactly exhausts the value 
of the total return. On these grounds we impute the re- 
muneration for each factor. 


15 Marshall, Principles, 6th edition, p. 406. 

18 Wieser, Natural Value, p. 88. 

Laws, “The Difficulty of Imputation” in E.J. 1933. p. 251, 
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Mysore University. 

The problem of pricing in a socialist state, though in 
one sense old, is in its purely academic aspect the latest con- 
troversy in economic theory. Economists as well as 
pseudo-economists, adherents as well as opponents of socia- 
lism have for a long time tackled the allied problems of how 
value is created and how it is determined. Marx’s labour 
theory, Proudhon’s Exchange Bank, Robert Owen’s labour 
notes, and their classical predecessor — Ricardo’s theory of 
value and Adam Smith’s “philosophical account of value”“ 
whose beginnings are found in Locke® — ^were all attempts to 
analyse the problem. To this group of writings may be 
added N. G. Pierson’s valuable article published in 19K)2.* 
All these analyses were the outcome of either propagandist 
or arm-chair interest, for socialism was nowhere practised 
but was considered utopian. The individualist theories of 


^ I am indebted to my friends Mr, S. L. Rama Rao and Mr. 
B. R. Subba Rao for valuable suggestions in the preparation of 
this paper. 

2 Whittaker : The Labour Theory of Value, 

(Columbia University Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 2), 

* Edwin Cannan : Review of Economic Theory, p. 157. 

* The problem of value in a Socialist Society by N. G. Pierson 
of Amsterdam. It appeared in Dutch in 1902 and its English t^- 
slation is printed in Von Hayek: Collectivist Economic Planning, 
pp. 41 — 86. 
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value determination under conditions of perfect competition 
and complete monopoly covered the whole field of pricing. 
And even the many alternative theories such as the marginal 
utility, the cost of production, the marginal and equilibrium 
theories attacked no new problem. 

After the Great War, Socialism became an actuality. 
The Russian Communistic state and the Socialist regimes 
and growing influences in Germany, France and Great 
Britain gave a new and serious turn to this problem of 
pricing. It could no longer be of a purely arm-chair 
interest Even at this stage, however, only Russian and 
German economists in general interested themselves in the 
problem, because it was in their countries that socialism 
was no more a mere theory.’ To this period belong the 
writing of Mises,® Brutzkus,® Cohn, Webber and others.^ 

But the question of price fixing under Socialism grew 
in importance and discussions about it gathered strength in 
the third of these stages — roughly since 1929-30 — as a 
result of two factors. One was the development of a new 
aspect of the theory of value, namely, the study of imperfect 
or monopolistic competition. The importance of this aspect 
of value was first realised by Sraffa in 1926® when he sug- 
gested that “the whole theory of value should be treated in 
terms of monopoly analysis.” This was later on worked up 
by Chamberlain® and Mrs. Robinson,^" This phase of price 
determination analysis breaking away as it did from the 


® Economic Calculation in the Socialist Commonwealth 1920 
Reprinted as €h. Ill in Hayek op. cit.; Socialism, 1922 (Eng, tr. 
1936) see specially pt. II. 

® Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, 1935, (published in 
Russian in 1921-22) 

The writings of these economists appear to be in German only 
Vide bibliography in Hayek, op. cit. 

* “The Lgws of Returns under Competitive Conditions.” 
{Economic Journal, 1926) 

® E. H. Chamberlain, Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 
1933. Also his article, QJE, 1929. 

Joan Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition, 1933. 
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tr»iiticMaal perfect competition and monopoly theories, gave 
a new impetus to the study of pricing in a socialist state, 
since perfect competition has no place in Socialism and com* 
plete numopoly of all production, large and small is almost 
impossible. The imperfect competition analysis did not 
falsify the traditional value theory but merely pointed out 
a new problem which had been overlooked by our predeces- 
sors. I regard this analysis as the real starting point of all 
recent discussions of the problem under consideration. 
Almost the first systematic, though incomplete, attempt at 
grappling with the question was that by Roper in 1931.^^ 
The second factor in arousing interest in the problem was the 
ideal and practice of planned economy. The Five Year 
Plans of Russia and the plethora of literature on planning 
during the last decade gave a practical bias to the question. 
Since Roper’s analysis and more particularly since 1933^* 
a great deal has been written on the problem of pricing in a 
Socialist State.*® 

Many questions have sprung up about the central prob- 
lem — the role of money; the extent of real competition and 
of competing monopolies; the influence of rationalization on 
prices; the possibility of an accurate system of pricing, 
whether the English cost analysis is applicable; whether the 
Marshallian analysis of supply and demand curves, or the 
solution by way of equational system is applicable; the 
extent to which a free market for consumption goods and 
factors exists, etc. 

The solutions offered also have been many but they 
are broadly of two types. One school consists of N. G. 

W. Crosly Roper, The Problem of Pricing in a Socialist 
State, 1931. Two other pioneers were F.H. Taylor, “Guidance of 
production in a Socialist State,” AER, 1929; and H. D. Dickinson, 
“The Economic basis of Socialism,” Political Quarterly 1930. 

It may be noted that Chamberlain’s book {op. cit) was pub- 
lished in 1933, and his article in 1929 {op. cit); and Robinson’s 
in 1933, while the Russian First Five Year plan related to 1928-33. 

The literature on this problem has been referred to in the 
following pages. 
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Pierson,^* Von Miwwj,” Von Hayek,“ Halm,” and 
Barone“ who may be called “the Austrian sceptics”. They 
contend that without free eccmomic activity no workable 
price, value or costing system can obtain. There must be 
freedom of choice not only for present consumers’ goods but 
for the future goods also i.e., a free market for labour, for 
capital and capital goods. These do not exist in a socialist 
state, and, therefore, the economic principle must break 
down. Tt is not possible”, observes Mises,^® an 
avowed critic of socialism and an extreme Austrian 
sceptic, “to divorce the market and its functions 
in regard to the formation of prices from the working 
of a society which is based on private property in 
the means of production,” for the motive force of the 
whole process is maximisation of profits. Economic cal- 
culation can only take place by means of money prices 
established in the market for production goods in a society 
resting on private property in the means . of production.®® 
Only under simple ccnditions can economics dispense with 
monetary calculation. The role of money may be the same 
under Capitalism and Socialism but its significance will be 
different.®* The principle of marginal costs cannot apply 
in a socialist state.®® Thus in a collectivist community 

Op. cit. Pierson is not an Austrian but his ideas are. 

*®Mises; op. cit. 

Hayek, (a) “The History of the problem and the present 
state of the debate,” in Collectivist Economic Planning, 1935. 

(b) Socialist calculation — the Competitive Solution,” Econo, 
mica. May 1940. 

(c) Freedom and the Economic System (Public Policy pamph- 
lets, No. 29, University of Chicago press). 

Haim, “Further considerations on the Possibility of Ade- 
quate Calculation in a Socialist Community,” in Collectivist Eco- 
nomic Planning. 

Op. cit. 

Socialism, p. 137. 

ao Ibid., p. 142. 

a* Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 92. 

a* Ibid., pp. 226-231. 
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economic calculation would be impossible and so ‘‘Socialism’’ 
is impossible.^® 

The other school may be called “the Believers” and is 
represented by Durbin, Dickinson,*® Dobb,*® Hall,*^ 
Lange^*® Lemer,*® Knight,®® Orton®^ and Roper,®* 

TTiere are minor differences among these writers but 
they all believe in the possibility and practicability of 
pricing under Socialism. We might briefly consider the 
views of a few of these “Believers.” 


Socialism, pp. 131 and 135. 

2^ E.F.M. Durbin, ‘^Social Significance of the Theory of Value’’ 
(£./. 1935). 

“Economic Calculus in a Planned Economy” (£./. 1936). 

“Note on Mr. Lemer’s Dynamical Propositions,” {E. /. 1937). 

25 H. D. Dickinson, “The Economic basis of Socialism” (PoZf- 
tical Quarterly 1930). 

“Price formation in a Socialist Community (E. 1930). 

Freedom and Planning {Manchester School, Vol. IV. 1933). 

Economics of Socialism, (1939). 

23 M. Dobb, “Economic theory and Problems of Socialist 
Economic,^* (E. /. 1933). 

“Economic theory and Socialist Economic” (E. /. 

Political Economic and Capitalism (1937). 

27 R. L. Hall, The Economic Sy^em in a Socialist State, 1937, 

25 0 Lange, “Marxian Economics and Modem Economic 
Theory” (RES. 1935). 

“Mr. Lerner on Socialist Economics,” (RES, 1936-37). 

On the Economic Theory of Socialism” (RES, 1936-37). 

0. Lange and Taylor, F, M. -do- (Minnepolis 1938). 

2» A. P. Lerner, “Economic Theory and Socialist Economy,” 
(RES, 1934-35). 

“A Rejoinder to Mr. Dobb,” (RES 1934-35). 

“A note on Socialist Economic,” (RES, 1936). 

“Statics and Dynamics in Socialist Economics,” (£. /. 1937). 

*3 “Place of Marginal Economics in a Collectivist System,” 
(AER, 1936, Supplement). 

2^ Discussion in Knight’s paper, op, cit, and Gourvitch, 

“Problem of Prices and Valuation in the Soviet System.” 
(AER, 1936, Supplement). 

22 Op, ck. 
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E. F. M. Durbin demonstrates Ae theoretical possibility 
of a pricing system in a socialist state. Planned economics 
according to him,®® differs in no way from the UUssez faire 
system that renders them less suited to solve the problems 
of economic calculus, the central problem of which is the 
allocation of resources. There is in planned economy a 
free market for consumption goods and for factors. Margi- 
nal costs can be used to guide the distribution of resources — 
a position which the Austrian Sceptics reject. Durbin 
holds,®* that the Cannanian and Pigovian solution by way of 
marginal products applies with equal force to laisscz faire 
or to the planned system. “All logical, theoretical and ac- 
companying problems,” observes Durbin,®® “are common to 
both types of system. It may be very difficult to calculate 
marginal products. But the technical difficulties are the 
same for capitalist and planned economics alike.” The 
movements of resources would have to be based upon 
estimated and not upon realized marginal products. He 
believes that at present the theory of value has been used as 
a part of the rationale of the institutions of individual enter- 
prise. “The theory of competitive equilibrium”, he re- 
marks,®® “can cover only a part of the economic field. Any 
eni^jwhich cannot be atomised cannot be dealt with by such 
an eOTnomic analysis”. Such ends are common and cannot 
be brought within the scope and calculus of competition. 
“Where ends presuppose a social choice, the central organi- 
zation and control of economic life is essential.” 

Similar ideas are held by H. D. Dickinson.®’ “Pricing 
is independent of any particular organisation. Mises has 
confused the essence of the pricing process (the application 
of the pricing principle) wiA the particular form under 
which it is manifested in the capitalist economy (the market 
and private ownership of production goods)” Dickinson 


E. /., 1936, p. 676. 

Ibid., p. 677. 

«» Ibid., p. 678. 

®® Social Significance of the theory of value, E. J. 1935 pp. 702. 
8'^ Economics of Socialism, p. 115. 
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accepts price as a measure of cost and writes^^ “One funda> 
mental principle of economic equilibrium under the price 
system is that the selling price of every goods should equal 
its cost as imputed from die prices of other goods.” He 
once®* firmly believed in the possibility of solving the 
pr<d>lem of socialist pricing by a system of simultaneous 
equations by the central authority — an idea completely re- 
jected by the sceptics and even by Durbin and others — 
but later^" he is doubtful about its success. Dickinson’s 
latest suggestion is that of “Libertarian Socialism” or, as 
Hayek calls it,*® ‘Competitive Sodalism.’ Since 0, Lange*® 
also has an idea akin to Dickinson’s 1 shall describe their 
views together. 

Dickinson and Lange refuse to allow prices to be deter- 
mined directly in the market. A central authority — called 
the Central Planning Board by Lange and Supreme Economic 
Council by Dickinson — is to fix the prices. By the use of 
statistically established demand and supply schedules and 
by a process of trial and error, the equilibrium price is to be 
determined by the authority i.e., the state of the market for 
a particular commodity would serve as an indication 
whether the prescribed prices are high or low. While the 
actual prices of consumer’s goods and wages may be fixed by 
the ordinary market processes, all other prices must he de- 
termined by the central authority, which from time to time 
issues “factor valuation tables” or prices of means of pro- 
duction which will form the basis of allocation of resources 
and all transactions. 

Similar to ‘competitive socialism’ is A. C. Neal’s idea 


88 Ibid., p. 72. 

89 Price fomation in a Socialist Community, E. J, 1933. 

*0 Economics of Socialism, p. 104. 

« Ibid., p. 26. 

^9 “Socialist Calculation — the Competitive Solution,” Econo- 
mica, May 1940. This article is an able, duHigh unconvincing 
criticism of the idea. 

<8 Lange and F. T. Taylor : On the Economic Theory of 
Socialism. 

F. 11 
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of ‘partial planning.’** He attempts to determine whedier 
the general theory of value can be extended to cover “partial 
planning” and to discover whether rational distribution of 
resources and free choice to consumers are possible in an 
‘intermitionist economy’ not completely planned. His con- 
clusion can best be stated in his own words.*® “It remains 
to be demonstrated (1) whether the tenns upon which alter- 
natives are offered for collective demands can be known in 
a socialist state, and (2) whether the terms upon which 
allematives are offered can be known for collective demands 
in a semi-competitive capitalistic society. It is the conten- 
tion of this article that knowng the terms sufficiently well to 
meet the usual standards in economic analysis is palpably 
impossible in the latter case.” 

According to W. C. Roper,*® one of the early writers on 
this subject, the probem of pricing is purely economic one 
and absolutely fundamental. It must be dealt with by any 
collectivist economy which aims at a successfu economic 
existence. Some pricing apparatus is therefore necessary. 
In free or capitalist economy this need is met by money. 
Pricing directs production along economic lines and corrects 
maladjustments in the system.*’ Some money computation 
similar to that of capitalist economy will be a necessary 
condition for the success of any socialist attempt. “In so 
far as the Collectivist state maintains autonomy of its indus- 
tries and private enterprise,” observes Roper*® “the pricing 
problem remains substantially that of capitalism, with mar- 
kets for factors of productions like those of ffie present 
society. In such a state there could be no question of 
abandoning a pricing process.” Discussing the principles 

** “The ‘Planning Approach’ in Public Economy,” QJE, 
February, 1940. R. Musgrave in his article “The Voluntary Ex- 
change theory in Public Economy” (QJE. 1939), approaches the 
problem of collective activity though the theory of Public Finance, 
rejecte the voluntary exchange theory and then proposes as a 
substitute the “partial planning approach.” 

«0/». cit, p. 253. 

Op. cit, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 18—21. 

*8 Ibid., p. 22. 
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guiding pricing of the productive resources he writes** that 
the socialist pricing process is essentially the same as that of 
the present economy, and that this is not coincidence but 
must necessarily be so. He agrees with J. S. Mill’s dictum 
that the laws of production are unchangeable while those of 
distribution are alterable. “A socialist system may alter the 
distribution of wealth, but in its pricing policy which 
relates to production it must be guided by principles which 
are fundamentally the same as those of capitalist society”®* 
The costs of products may be computed according to the 
prices of the factors used, multiplied by the number of 
units required by each commodity. At this cost price, adds 
Roper, goods will be offered to consumers on the market, 
and their response will regulate further production, and 
prices will be allowed to vary so as to equate demand and 
supply.®* 

“The problems of collectivism” observes another econo- 
mist,®^ “are not problems of economic theory but political 
problems,” and the economic theorist as such has little or 
nothing to say about them. The collectivist economy, 
continues Prof. Knight, would necessarily economise resources 
in the use of satisfying wants; and this necessarily means 
that it would strive, consciously or unconsciously, so to 
allocate its resources among the different want-satisfying 
uses in accord with the principles of marginalism. “For 
the principles of marginalism are the logical, mathematical 
and hence universal principles of economy, i.e., of maxi- 
mising the return from any resources, used in accord with 
any technique, to secure any form of return.®® If a 
socialist economy actually plrnis rationally for the future, 
capital accounting must be much more extensive and 
important than under individualism. Knight believes®* that 
under conditions of free consumption and stationariness, in a 

lhid.j p. 49; see pp. 32 — 48, also. 

on Ibid., p. 50. 

01 Ibid., p. 57. 

02 Knight, “Place of Marginal Economics in a Collectivist 
System.” A. E. R., 1936 Supplement, p. 255. 

“8 Ibid. 

0* Ibid., pp. 259-60. 
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socialist state the prices of goods and services for direct 
conunuBptiim, would he fixed “on the riioit run marginalistic 
principle of maximum demand price for the given supply, 
tdking individual tastes and incomes (purdiasing power) 
also as given, exactly as in the individualistic competitive 
eomomy; and that ^ goods and services would also be 
apportioned among the people in exactly the same way. 
Differences between the socialistic and tibe enterprise eco- 
nomies would be restricted to the content of the three sets of 
data — supplies of goods, tastes and purchasing power and 
to the long run conditions controlling them.” 

These ideas have been asserted, criticised, modified and 
restated by the debaters. I do not propose here to evaluate 
any of them. There is, however, one aspect of the problem 
on whidi almost all these writers are agreed, but which few 
appear to have considered in all its aspects, viz., the role 
of cost of production in price determination under socialism. 
Durbin applying the English cost analysis assumes^’’ that the 
factors and consumption goods must be sold for cost and 
that quantity is largely influenced by effective demand. He 
asserts that marginal costs — the term costs being used in its 
capitalistic sense of entrepreneur’s cost — guides distribution 
of resources. Dickinson also writes®®: “One fundamental 
principle of economic equilibrium under the price system is 
that the selling price of every good should equal its cost as 
imputed from the prices of other goods.” “Costing is 
therefore linked naturally to the process of price deter- 
mination, according to scarcity and consumer’s pre- 
ferences”®'' Von Hayek holds®® a similar view of the rela- 
tion of cost to price. Roper writes®® that a state sells 
products at a price covering their cost of production and this 
is not so much an assumption “as a consequence of the pro- 
position that the aim of the state is the maximisation of the 
satisfaction of its members. In general it is true that this 

s® E. /. 1936, p. 679. 

®® Economics of Socialism, p. 72. 

»» Ibid. 

Collectivist Economic Planning, pp. 226 — ^231. 

Op. cit., p. 27. 
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end is attained by equality of cost of production and sale 
price” Roper iwids*® that the exceptions to this rule are of 
little practical importance for state action. 

It is this idea of cost determining price being a funda- 
mental principle that 1 shall examine in this paper. 1 shall 
point out that theoretically cost of production may be 
absolutely unimportant in determining prices in a planned 
economy and diat practically even in our own economy, 
which Von Hayek calls “interventionist chaos, the prices 
of certain goods and services supplied by the state are 
undetermined by their cost of production. The fundamental 
difference between capitalistic and socialistic pricing appears 
to me to lie in the importance of cost of production in the 
determination of value. 

In a capitalistic society the supply price has rdways a 
great influence on price fixing. It may be in some circums- 
tances the average cost, in others marginal cost; it may be 
the supply price of the optimum firm or of the marginal firm. 
Whichever it is, cost has an important bearing on normal 
price. No doubt, the influence of the nether blade of the 
pair of scissors varies with the element of time and the 
conditions of production.*® Thus under perfect competi- 
tion the supply price is all important in long period markets 
where there is a tendency towards constant returns and static 
conditions. Demand determines quantity, and cost of pro- 
duction, price. In the short period cost is of less importance 
but influences price equally with demand. Marginal costs 
in the case of decreasing returns and average costs in the 
case of increasing returns are important. In the case of 
temporary equilibrium, however, the supply price plays very 
little part. But this kind of market is not of much theoreti- 

*« Ibid., p. 65. 

Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 24. “We are certainly 
as far from capitalism in its pure form,” writes Hayek “as we are 
from any system of central planning. The world of to-day is just 
interventionist chaos.” 

R. Opie, “Marshall's Time Analysis,” E. 1931. Rosen- 
stein-Roden, “Role of Time in Economic Theory,” Economica, 
1934. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Bk. V. Cfas. I — H, 
and V. 
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cal importance. Thus it is evident that ki a completely 
competitive market, normal price is largely influenced by 
cost of production. 

"nie story is not very different under imperfect competi- 
tion.®® Cost is no less influential in complete monopoly in a 
capitalist society. In does not of course directly determine 
the price. For price is fixed either by the monopolist 
allowing demand to determine the quantity or the quantity is 
fixed by him letting demand determine price. In both these 
cases, cost of production fixes the minimum price or the 
lower limit and it is the actual price that is settled by the 
monopolist or by demand. This is true both in the case of 
a true monopoly, i.e., where maximum revenue is aimed at 
and in the case of “Compromise benefit”®* where for public 
policy or similar reasons the monopolist either increases the 
quantity or reduces the price so that his revenue is less than 
the maximum, the price lower smd the public benefit larger. 
But even in the latter case, the lower limit is fixed by cost 
and no monopolist will allow the price to come down to the 
level of his cost of production. 

There is however one circumstance where monoptdy 
price is less than cost in a capitalist society viz., dumping.®® 
Dumping and discriminating monopoly®® may exist for 
various reasons may be of many kinds and assume manifold 
forms. But the fundamental fact remains that all these are 
only instruments for realising the maximum revenue. The 
loss in one market is more than made up in another. And 
even this loss is only temporary. The length of the period 
of dumping is immaterial since as soon as the competitor is 
ousted out or the market captured or demand created the 
monopolist raises prices and exploits the consumer. So 
long, however, as dumping exists, cost has little influence on 

®8 See Chamberlain, op. cit., and Robinson, op. cit. 

** Marshall, op. cU., p, 488. 

J. Viner, Dumping : A Problem in International Trade, 
1923 (University of Chicago press). Memorandum on Dumping 
(League of Nations II 69.) 

T. 0. Yutena; Influence of dumping on monopoly price 
(J. P. E. 1928). 

** Pigou : Economics of Welfare. 
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price, but, this is essentially a temporary feature of the 
capitalistic world. As long as ‘*the minimum loss and 
maximum profit” principle prevails prices under capitalism 
cannot be permanently less than the cost and will largely be 
influenced by it. 

In fact, in the case of joint supply, we clearly notice 
how the special cost of production of one of tlie joint 
products forms its minimum price and the joint cost is 
divided according to demand, so that the prices of all the 
joint products together must be at least equal to their joint 
and special costs of production. 

It is thus clear that cost of production forms an integral 
part of price determination and that goods cannot under 
capitalism be sold permanently for less than cost. This is 
so because the cost to the individual producer or the unit is 
important, and the principle of private profit is the major 
incentive of all capitalist economy. 

In a socialist state, however, prices of goods and 
services may permanently be below cost and in fact, cost of 
production of one or more goods may have no influence on 
their prices. The supply price of any commodity or in any 
particular socialised industry is of little count. As 
Alexander Gourvitch puts it‘’^ “Unlike a private individual 
a socialised enterprise may well be made to sell at low prices 
or buy at high ones, or both, irrespective of its cost and 
financial requirements.” For the aim of the state is not the 
maximisation of profit or even the minimisation of loss but 
essentially the maximisation of social benefit. There is no 
reason why “the valuations which underlie the balancing of 
costs mid satisfactions must be exclusively those of indi- 
viduals. This is the economic equivalent of the political 
atomism of the French Revolution; and it is everywhere 
being given up in practice. Why? because we have found 
by bitter experience that it has not produced an economic 
equilibrium. What is a genuine equilibrium? It is 
essentially a three-dimensional affair, in which time is of 
the essence. Society is at least as real as the individual of 

“The Problem of Prices and Valuation in the Soviet Sys- 
tem,” 4> E. R. 1936, Supphmeiu, p. 268. 
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Classical economics; and a true valuation of the future fitmi 
the social pouit of view is by no means necessarily id^itical 
with the discounting of the future made by individuals acting 
under the pressure of a ccunpetitive market. The equilibrium 
produced under the latter conditions is specious, transitory 
and unstable; it is here to-day and gone to-morrow. We 
have no right to assume that the allocation of resources 
between present and prospective needs which results from a 
purely individualistic discounting of the future gives a 
result which is rational from the standpoint of society as a 
whole.”"* To the capitalist enterprwieur the factory or the 
industry is the productive unit for purposes of cost calcula- 
tion; to the state society itself is the unit for calculating 
sacrifice and benefit. To the individual producer profits 
must be extracted from the consumer to be enjoyed and the 
producer and consumer are for purposes of price determina- 
tion different entities. In planned economy, the con- 
sumer and producer are the same and so the cost element 
as interpreted under individualism loses all significance in 
price determination. The socially most desirable output, 
in kind as in quantity, may be very different from that which 
is most profitable to the individual firm. “The arrangement 
of the scarce factors demanded by the social ends,” writes 
Durbin"® “may be in conflict with that required by individual 
ends .... the truth is that a theory of competition cannot 
be made into a theory of general productive equilibrium 
because it cannot treat certain important types of produc- 
tion at all. For certain types of production the whole eco- 
nomy is the unit.” 

Under socialism social cost in terms of social welfare 
becomes the criterion of price determination, social cost is 
real cost but is not the aggregate of individu^ costs of pro- 
duction. It may be more or less — ^according to the reper- 
cussions of production on society. The divergence between 
social cost of production’® and individual or entrepreneur’s 

Prof. Orton's remarks on Gourvkch’s paper (A. E. R., 
Supplement p. 287). 

«» E. /., 1935, p. 703. 

Vide Pigou : EcQwmics of Wdfmre, Pt II, Ch. 11. 
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co^ as Kniglit puts as considbrable and important. 
Undue use or wasteful or wrcmg use of factors of production, 
occupational diseases, industrial accidents, pollution of the 
air by smoke mid fumes, the {diysical and moral degenera- 
tion of the race as a result of .the conditions in factories and 
factory towns, the increase in crime and intoxication, poverty, 
misery — ^these ars some of the real or physical costs which 
society bears but not the private entrepreneur. Public 
expenditure on education, research, social services, public 
works, etc., are items foiming part of social cost but not a part 
of the entrepreneur’s cost which includes only those heads 
for which he has to pay a price. These items are in the 
nature of social overhead costs.’® “An economic system 
based on private enterprise can take but very imperfect 
account of the alternatives sacrificed and realised in produc- 
tion. Most important alternatives like life, security, and 
health of the workers are sacrificed without being accounted 
for as a cost of production. A socialist economy would be 
able to put all the alternatives into its economic accounting. 
Thus it would evaluate all the services rendered by produc- 
tion and take into account the costs of all the alternatives 
sacrificed; as a result it would be also able to convert its 
social overhead costs into prime costs.” 

The recovery of these costs may be made directly in 
the form of goods produced by the state — prices higher than 
their apparent cost of production in the capitalist sense. 
More often they are not charged in the price which may be 
lower than the prime cost itself, because it is society as a 
whole that must bear the cost and enjoy the benefit. It is, 
therefore, immaterial whether even the entrepreneurs’ or 
prime cost forms the price or not. By enjoying the goods 
at a low price society benefits and by paying taxes or a 
higher price for some other commodity society sacrifices. 
So price of any commodity in relation to its cost of produc- 
tion is a matter of indifference. 

“Some Fallacies in the Interpretation of Social Cost,” 
Q. /. £.. 1924. , , 

Vide J. M. Claric, Studies in the Economics of Overhead 
Costs, p. 397. 

F. 12 
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Such pricing below cost may be alfectied by various 
factors whidi do not exist in a capitalist society. The low 
level of prices as well as the apportionment of sodal 
resources and the function of plaimed prices is largely 
delemiined by the specific objectives of the plan rather than 
by the largely restricted or regulated, directed and regiment- 
ed consumers’ choice, much less by cost of production of the 
commodity. Further, the extent to which the price is lower 
than cost may differ in different goods. In discriminating 
monopoly differences in prices between different units of the 
same commodity in different markets are based on the nature 
of effective demand so as to maximise profits and sell the 
largest quantity at the highest price. But in charging 
different prices, the socialist state is guided by the nature of 
social want and need rather than effective demand. The type 
of article has also its influence on the price. Thus neces- 
saries and simple comforts may be sold for very much below 
the cost than luxuries. Likewise goods and services of 
national importance, e.g., transport service or water and 
gas may have a price much lower not only than cost but than 
other goods of less importance, although all these goods may 
be available for less than their cost. In other words, social 
want and welfare may determine both the quantity and the 
price of goods, without any reference to their supply price 
or even to the demand price. In fact, goods and services may 
be given to the people free if social welfare is so maximised. 
Thus, free compulsory education is made up of service, e.g., 
teachers, administrators, etc., and of goods such as furniture, 
buildings, books, etc., and it is given away to the people for 
no price and the cost does not determine the price. Other 
examples are medical relief, housing and social science 
schemes. All these though costing a great deal, are supplied 
by the state for nothing because the principle of social wel- 
fare, rather than of cost of production or maximising profit 
rules in a socialistic state. Oft«i a nominal price may be 
fixed. Such free services and goods or evep at a nominal 
price are impossible in a purely capitalistic state because 
the cost of production largely determines the price. 

In fact, in the U.S.S.R. some goods are sold below cost. 
“While, however, the guiding principle is that of having 
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prices assessed at cost plus, there may be and there have been 
indeed substantial departures from it. Goods may be and 
have been sold below cost, or else at a price exceeding costs 
by a much larger margin than the average profit rate; and 
cost reduction has not been necessarily in every case passed 
on in full in the shape of reduced prices,”’® e.g., in the 
case of fuels and metals and such other basic materials. 

Such permanent sale below cost may relate to all goods 
and services or to some only. The loss resulting from the 
cost being higher than the price is only apparent since it is 
the community as a whole which is both the producer and the 
consumer, unlike in an individualist state where the two are 
different. However, even this apparent loss is made up. 
If only some goods are sold below cost, the profits resulting 
from other socialised industries makes up the difference. 
These profits relate to those undertakings in which there is 
no monopoly element. The state is in the same position as 
any other competitor and its gains are pure profits. There 
is also the income to the state from its monopolies. Further, 
even if all goods are sold below cost, taxes will make up the 
loss. In fact this is the practice in Russia’'* “An outstand- 
ing characteristic of Soviet finance has been the diverting of 
earnings from the more profitable industries or enterprises 
into such others as are immediately less or not all profit- 
able but have been planned to be furthered, nevetheless, as 
a matter of policy.” Revenues from taxes levied on indi- 
viduals, on whatever is left of private enterprise, and on 
socialised enterprises, from subscription to government 
loans, and from statutory deductions into the budget from 
the profits of government owned enterprises have been 
applied to finance, activities that are not or not sufficiently 
self-financing to cover losses, to supplement profits, and 
to supply funds for capital investment.”’® It is this 
revenue and the fact that social welfare and not profits from 
undertakings is the aim and that the state is one unit for 


Gourvitch, Op. dt., A. E. R. \9S6, Supplement, p, 268, 
Ibid., 

Ibid., page 269. 
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puriK>8e8 of production and consumption, that largd^y 
account for (1) the theoretical possibility of goods being 
wld permanently at less than their co^ and (2) t^ negligible 
infiumice of cost of production on value. 

This tendency in the socialist state is only an inter- 
pretation of what Marshall calls’® “the doctrine of maximum 
satisfaction” — an interpretation different from that given by 
the Classical economists. According to Bastiat “a position 
of (stable) equilibrium of demand and supply is a position 
also of maximum satisfaction.” The equilibrium is settled 
under competitive conditions by the supply and demand 
factors. This idea was the basis of the Classical doctrine 
and of individualism that the free pursuit by each individual 
of his own immediate interest will lead producers to turn 
their capital and labour, and consumers to tum their 
expenditure into such courses as are most conducive to the 
general interests: How this idea is modihed by differences 
in wealth and in cases of increasing returns and specially 
of multiple equilibria is clearly pointed out by Marshall.” 
What is important to us is the broader or socialistic inter- 
pretation of this doctrine of how production beyond the 
point of equilibrium and how sale below cost of production 
increase satisfaction. It is this interpretation of the doctrine 
that underlies pricing in socialistic states especially with 
regard to production under state control. 

A final question arises: How far can the stme anti- 
cipate and satisfy social needs and thus adjust social cost 
to the prices of individual commodities? It is hardly 
necessary to emphasise that the present system is admitted 
bv its supporters’® as one in which perfect pricing is an 
ideal ra,ther than a fact, in which maladjustments of consider- 
able extent are a matter of considerable experience and that 
this is due to the limitations of human abilities. Even the 
ablest entrepreneur has his limitations. Further, “It is not 
economic preferences as suck which determine the course of 
competitive enterprise but only thpse ranges of preferences 

Principles of Economies, Bk. V, Ch. 13. 

” Ibid., pp. 471-472. 

E. g., Roper, op. cU., p. 60, 
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wkich liRve survived some precious or more fundamental 
process of social selection. Without a detailed insight into 
the methods and principles of this selection, we can con- 
struct no true theory of production and exchange.^^ It is 
this insist that planned economy attempts to get and it is 
these human limitations that stand in its way also. The 
slate attempts to compare social cost and social benefit su as 
to lower the price and increase the quantity that yield maxi- 
mum social welfare. And the success is entirely dependent 
on the ability of the state to measure social cost and 
benefit.*® 

Thus we might conclude that under capitalism the sup- 
ply price plays a very important part in price fixing, its 
influence varying with the kind of market and the degree of 
competition. Of the three types of conditions viz. perfect 
competition, imperfect or monopolistic competition and 
monopoly, cost is most important in the first and fixes the 
minimum in the third. In the second type, it plays an 
important, though less prominent role than under perfect 
competition. But in no circumstance can a producer sell 
permanently below his supply price. Under socialism, 
however, perfect competition does not exist. The other two 
types, viz., imperfect competition and monopoly may well 
prevail, the latter being more in evidence, and the principles 
underlying price determination are the same in the capita- 
list and socialist societies, excepting in so far as the broader 
interpretation of cost, viz., social cost, might be considered 
in the latter. Under the system of planned prices, produc- 
tion and distribution motivated by social welfare, entrepre- 
neur’s cost, i.e., the supply price in each industry and for 
each type of goods may have little influence on price, and, 
in fact, as in some cases in the U.S.S.R. and in the case of 
social services, goods may be sold permanently below their 
cost. Such a characteristic feature of socialist pricing can 
theoretically be universal. 

79 Durbin, op. ch., E. }. 1935, p. 707, 

See in this connection, O. Lange; On the Economic Theory 
of Socialism, Pt. I, Section 3 and 4, dealing with the trial and 
error procedure in a socialist economy. (Review of Economic 
Studies, 1936-37 pp. 60—71) 
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Ti]« api^roach to the problem of pricing so^^ested in 
this paper has been neglected so far, because we have for- 
gotten the fact that all economic theories are “expressions of 
the economic dynamics of the representative periods.” The 
capitalist theory of pricing is restricted to a particular envi- 
ronment and is based upon certain social institutions and 
ideals. As K. H. Niebyl rmnarks®^ “In attempting to 
construct a theory of value, we must transcend the limited 
boundaries of a particular social group, i.c., we must go 
beyond the point of view which derives from a particular 
function within the whole socio-economic process, if we are 
able to explain particular economic events on the basis of 
the movement and interdependence of die social process as a 
whole .... As soon as a theory of value of a dominant 
group has succeeded in becoming predominant, it tends to 
become static .... If the theory of value of a preceding 
period is consciously or subconsciously employed in the 
analysis of the succeeding reality, such coincidence will 
prove impossible, and if nevertheless taking place, can be 
described as a statistical accident.” We might conclude 
with Niebyl’s observation*® “First, an adequate theory of 
value should contain the concept of organic change; second- 
ly, it should rest upon the realisation that the processes ob- 
served represent interdependent human actions and that the 
very statement of a theory of value is in itself an action; 
thirdly, such organic change is identical with qualitative 
change.” 


SUMMARY. 

[■niis paper suggests that the real starting point of all recent 
discussions of the problean of socialist pricing is the development 
of the imperfect competition theory of value, though the theory 
and practice of planned economy have given it a practical bias. 
The solutions offered by the “Austrian Skeptics” of the Mises 
School and by he “Believers” of the Dickinson school are discussed. 

“The Need for a Concept of Value in Economic "nteory,” 
Q. /. February, 1940; pp. 210 — 12. 

82 Ibid, p. 216. 
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The views of Dickinson, Lange, Durbin, Roper, Knight and others 
are reviewed- 

It is pointed out that neither school has recognised the pecu- 
liarity of cost in socialist pricing, viz,, while entrepreneur’s cost 
of production is an essential factor in price determination in a capi- 
talist society, in planned economy it may have no influence on 
value. 

The role of cost in a capitalist state is briefly pointed out. 
Under Socialism, sin(« social welfare and not individual profit is 
important, entrepreneur’s cost is of no importance. It is social 
cost that matters. Social cost differs materially from entrepreneur’s 
cost. Since the whole society is the unit for purposes of social 
benefit and society is both the producer and the consumer, equalisa- 
tion of cost and price as in an individualist economy is of little 
account under socialism. Illustrations are given from Russia and 
from other societies of the “interventionist chaos” type to support 
the contention. 

The extent to which price will be below cost depends on vari- 
ous factors viz, the» objective of the plan, the nature of social wants, 
the type of goods and services, etc. How the apparent “loss” is 
made up is discussed. 

This tendenev under socialism is interpreted in the paper as 
an extension of the Marshallian doctrine of maximum satisfaction. 

The extent to which the social needs could be anticipated and 
production and prices adjusted depends on the ability of the plan- 
ning authority, but the problem is not more difficult, — perhaps it 
is easier, than under capitalism. Thus two conclusions are drawn 
viz,, the negligible influence of entrepreneur’s cost of production 
on value and the theoretical possibility of goods being sold per- 
manently below their cost. 

This approach to the problem has been overlooked so far 
because the capitalist theory of pricing is static and we have for- 
gotten that all economic theories are expression of the economic 
dynamics of the representative periods and that we must transcend 
this limitation.] 
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“Principle of Pricing will remain unchanged even where 
the state is owner and director of means of production.” 

“It is untrue that free competition is a theoretically 
necessary condition for giving effect to the principle of 
cost.” 

Gustav Cassel : The Theory of Social Economy. 

“A socialist community would know exactly — or it 
would imagine it knew — ^what it wanted to produce. It 
ought, therefore, to set about obtaining the desired results 
with the smallest possible expenditure. But to do this it 
would have to be able to make calculations of value. They 
could not be merely technical; they could not be calculations 
of the objective use values of goods and services. This is 
so obvious that it needs no further demonstration.” 

Von Mises ; Socialism. 

A Speculation of Practical Importance 

In what manner value will emerge and operate in a 
socialistic economy, is a question of considerable theoretical 
and practical importance. Theories of value that are known 
to us are forms of generalisation based on past or present 
experience. They are mainly analytical. As the working 
of a socialitsic economy is as yet neither wide-spread nor 
long-lived, one can theorise about value in a socialistic state 
only in a more or less speculative fashion. It is an essay in 
projecting the known into the unknown. The effort, how- 
ever, is bound to be helpful in perfecting our knowledge 
about value. 

Hie practical urge towards defining the operation of 
value in a socialistic economy is even greater than the theo- 
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retical one. A substantial socialisation of the means of pro> 
duction is no lon^r a distant ideal or a cherished or dreaded 
(according to one’s stand-point) dream but a quickly unfold- 
ing phenomenon. Wars and depressions have proved even 
more potent than socialist propaganda. A study of the 
probable behaviour of the basic economic factors in a 
socialistic state is no more than timely at the present moment. 

As the extracts given at the head of this paper would 
show, eminent economists are inclined to take the most 
divergent views on the subject. While for Cassel no special 
problem of pricing exists in a socialist economy, as distin- 
guished from a free or capitalist economy, for Von Mises 
every step away from the private ownership of the means of 
production is a step away from rational economy. Faced 
with such a sharp conflict of opinion, we can only proceed 
from known fundamentals to probable, hitherto unknown, 
situations. 

Nature and Function of Value 

Value is the ratio of our marginal preferences for the 
goods. Non-economic preferences that is likes and dislikes 
which do not result in a balancing of satisfaction earned and 
cost or disutility incurred, are not correlated by a value 
ratio. It follows, also, that likes and dislikes for objects 
that are not economic goods, either because they are inacces- 
sible or because they are abundant, do not form the subject- 
matter of economic valuation. 

As value is a ratio of our marginal preferences, it serves 
a very vital purpose as governor and guide of all economic 
activity. Given the means, a consumer tends to spend them 
in such a way as to equate marginal satisfactions from all 
his expenditures. By having to pay more for what satis- 
fies him more, and by being called upon to pay less for what 
satisfies him less, the most economical disposal of the con- 
sumer’s resources is promoted. On the other hand, the sup- 
plier finding it more advantageous to supply that which is 
in greater demand, in preference to that which is less, has 
a ready index to guide his activity. A balance betw^n 
total outlay and total satisfaction, both collective and indivi- 
F, 13 
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dual, is thus induced by the operation of value judgments on 
the part of consumers and producers. 

There is another, more indirect but not less vital, func- 
tion that value has to perform. Given the consumers’ 
resources, their demands and the latter’s influeiux* on value, 
a producer can resort to that method of production which is 
most economical with reference to a given price level. The 
prices of factors of production, judged in the light of their 
productivity and the anticipated valuations of their products 
at the hands of the consumers, are a helpful guide to pro- 
ducers. What factor should be used at the magrin in pre- 
ference to another, is decided by the ratio of costs to be incur- 
red for their acquisition and the additional price to he 
realised by the sale of the products. The correlation bet- 
ween several sets of anticipated prices and (x>.sis helps, from 
the producers’ and the community’s stand-point, in the most 
economical use of all available resources. 

Value in a Free or Capitalistic Economy 

In respect of the technical importance of capital, as 
compared with other factors of production, all civilised 
society is capitalistic. But the social domination of capital 
arises out of private ownership. Even communistic society 
is, in a sense, capitalistic if it uses capital on a large scale. 
It is, therefore, better to contrast unregulated or individual- 
istic against controlled and socialistic economy. By long 
usage, however, the former has come to be described as the 
capitalistic economy. 

In capitalistic economy supply is adjusted to demand 
through price. Any disequilibrium is corrected by the re- 
action of profits on supply. Hence there is a general ten- 
dency towards an equilibrium between prices on the one 
hand and the relevant effective demands and available sup- 
plies on the other. Prices indicate the ratios of marginal 
preferences, therefore are mutually dependent and no one 
preference can stand alone without affecting or being affect- 
ed by other preferences. 

Given the tastes and earnings of people, it is true to say 
of a capitalist economy that for all articles and services that 
are exchanged on a market, such a price tends to establish 
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itself as equates the effective demand to the available supply. 
The services even of the factors of production are not free 
from this ‘Law’ of general equilibrium. Given the slate of 
technological progress, such a level of earnings tends to 
establish itself in respect of each factor as tends to equalise 
the supply of that factor with the demand for the same. 
Not only the satisfactions of consumers but the employment 
of productive factors is thus regulated by one and the same 
principle, that of value. 

In regard to this general principle of value in a capital- 
istic economy, two things must be specially noted in the 
present context. The statement of a tendency towards a 
general equilibrium assumes the existence of a competitive 
market. To the extent to which non-competitive markets are 
a feature of capitalistic economy, deviations from an equili- 
brium among f)rices, supplies and demands become a normal 
and not an exceptional feature of the economy. In the 
secoiul place, the factor market is so much influenced by the 
institutional life of the community that the influence of prices 
in the direction of securing a most economical adjustment 
between demand and supply is far from assured. Except 
within the narrow sphere of marginal substitution, the supply, 
productivity and utilisation of factors are matters for which 
dependable calculations cannot be easily made. Not only 
the suf)ply of workers, but to some extent of all factors of 
production is highly institutionalised, and to that extent 
})artially withdrawn from the sphere of economic calculation 
and employment. 

WJiat is a Socialistic State? 

The element of the unknown with regard to the form 
and signifwance of value in a socialistic state begins to assert 
itself from the very outset. What is a Socialistic State? Is 
complete abolition of private possession, of free choice or of 
money a necessary feature of socialist economy? In some 
of the Utopian or purely idealistic schemes of social re- 
formers a complete socialisation of wealth and its distribu- 
tion according to some common plan has been thought of. 
It is, to say the least, doubtful whether even such a com- 
munistic society may not be required to use some tokens of 
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account which would correspond to money. It is, however, 
more important to note that a community can be socialistic 
without the complete abolition of private property, free 
choice and money. 

A community which allowed the possession of wealth 
but disallowed its use for production would justly be called 
socialistic, though not communistic. It is equally true that 
a socialistic community without the sacrifice of any essential 
principle may allow perfect freedom of demand to the con- 
sumer. It must be recognised that faced with a single 
supplier of all goods the actual freedom of demand enjoyed 
by consumers will be liable to a serious restriction. Such a 
restriction is, however, likely to arise more out of the non- 
economic than the economic objectives of the supplier. 
Economically, the existence of a socialistic state is com- 
patible with the toleration of free demand. 

What applies to demand is equally true of employment 
of labour. While all means of production must necessarily 
be collectivised in a socialistic state, the special position of 
labour has to be recognised. Labour is not only, and, at any 
rate in a socialistic society not primarily, a factor of pro- 
duction. The human members of a community exist for 
realising a certain standard of collective and individual life. 
Having to contribute their personal labour for the creation 
of the means of such life is mostly a subsidiary activity. 
With a view to preserve the non economic values of the com 
munity, freedom of employment may be conferred on its 
members by a socialist state. 

Whenever employment is free it becomes economically 
necessary to adjust the supjdy of each kind of labour to the 
demand for the same. Such non-eeonomic means as propa- 
ganda or training might be followed to gain the economic 
balance between the various types of services and the need 
for their employment. On the other hand, it is conceivable, 
and in fact very probable, that a socialistic state will find it 
necessary to rely on remuneration or pricing of services as 
a method of stimulating or retarding their supplies. 

As has been observed above, even a purely communis- 
tic society will, in all probability, feel called upon to cons- 
titute some tokens of calculation. The use of such tokens 
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will become all the more unavoidable, as the elements of 
free possession, free demand and free employment are to 
any extent tolerated. In fact, in an important measure such 
an economy would necessarily be an exchange economy, in 
which the problem of value tend to rise very much in the 
same way as in the capitalist economy more intimately known 
to us. 

It will thus be seen that the only essential feature of 
a socialistic economy is the denial to all but the state of the 
possession and direction of the means of production. Any 
concession made to private parties on the score of the produc- 
tive use of their possessions would detract from the socialistic 
character of an economy. But an economy may justifiably 
claim to be socialistic while yet tolerating free possession, 
free demand, free employment and a more or less unrestric- 
ted use of money. A socialistic is necessarily a collective, 
but not unavoidably, a communistic state. 

Collective Goods 

All goods are collectively produced both in a socialistic 
and a communistic state. But while in the former some 
goods at any rate may be freely, i.e., competitively or in- 
dividualistically, consumed, in the latter none are left to be 
so consumed by the members of the community. The state 
prepares the demand schedules of all its members and pro- 
ceeds to supply these in the manner that it considers most 
economical. 

In the absence of free exchange the most economical 
production has to be objectively or technically determined. 
Here comparable limits of calculation, such as money equi- 
valents for prices and costs, are indeed absent. But this is 
not to say tliat there is no check on the errors of technical 
or positive calculations. A perfectly communistic economy 
would be no better and no worse in respect of economy of 
production, distribution and consumption, than a family or 
clan is. The scale would be immensely greater, but the 
principle of adjustment between effort and satisfaction would 
be the same. And the principle would be a very rational 
principle, though it may not be reducible to any comparable 
units of measurement, e.g., money. 
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The securing of equi-marginal returns for all the out- 
lays of the community’s resource^ would be this principle. 
If after a certain disposal of productive resources, the con- 
tollers of social economy feel that llie saitsfactions that they 
have foregone in one direction are not sulHcienlly balanced 
by satisfactions earned in another, there would be cause to 
readjust the disposal of factois. This process of re-adjust- 
ment among alternative uses of scarce means would go on 
till the state of equi-marginal satislaction is reached. Like 
the general equilibrium in capitalistic economy this stage may 
in lact be never realised, but it would still continue to be 
the norm to which all economic activity of the community 
tends to gravitate. This would be rational enough. 

Even a purely communistic economy may tlius attain 
the purposes of economic life, but this would happen witli- 
out the emergence of the problem of exchange value. A 
communistic society may value some things more than others, 
and may, therefore, be prepared to incur greater cost for 
acquiring the former. Value in the sense of a scale of pre- 
ferences will certainly exist in a communistic society and 
will guide economic activity, both in consumption and pro- 
duction. Value, however, as a ratio of individual prefer- 
ences cannot obtain under communism, as there is no free 
exchange of goods or service's. Society like a great family 
will continue to organize its economic activity on the basis 
of a direct knowledge of sanctioned wants, available resour- 
ces and alternative methods of utilising them. 

To the extent to which a socialistic community provides 
for collective consumption, production being in any case 
collective, the problem of securing equimarginal satisfactions 
would be tackled institutionally, e.g., without the interference 
of pricing, which is a concommitant of an exchange eco- 
nomy. The selection as between one method of producing 
a given supply and another will, in this context, have to be 
made in the same way as under communism. Technical 
estimates and comparisons will have to be made. Where the 
resources are not directly comparable either quantitatively 
or qualitatively, the test of efficiency will be supplied by the 
resulting total satisfaction yielded by all productive acts. 
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A factor sjHJnt more in one act is so much withdrawn 
from another. An additional satisfaction is pitted against 
a foregone satisfaction. If the total disposal of factors 
produces a sense of maximum satisfaction under all head- 
ings — a state of equi-marginal satisfactions — the purposes 
of economical production are served. To the extent to 
which a feeling of frustration emerges on account of an 
‘uneconomic’ diversion of a given factor the same can be 
corrected by a fresh distribution of resources. Not by 
knowledge gathered through price, but by information of 
satisfactions directly known, the most economical method of 
producing collectively consumed goods can be developed in 
a socialistic economy. 

Free Goods 

In a socialistic economy all goods need not be collec- 
tively consumed. In fact, tliere will be a tendency to main- 
tain on the unrestricted list open to individual buyers quite 
a good number of articles or services. The division between 
collective and individual consumption will not necessarily 
follow tlie line <!ividing necessaries and luxuries. So far as 
demand is free prices will tend to conform to the well-known 
principles of monopoly value. In outlining the behaviour 
of value in this lickl the influence produced on prices by the 
currency policy of the stale is kept out of account. Whether 
a socialistic state may have the same objectives and methods 
of currency management as a capitalistic economy, is a 
separate topic of discussion. In the present connection we 
assume that currency management is neutral as a force con- 
trolling price variations. 

In a socialistic economy supply is at once joint and 
monopolistic. In so far as the supply is monopolistic, prices 
will tend to wipe out a large part of consumers’ surplus. 
In so far as merely economic, possibilities arc concerned not 
otdy would consumers’ surplus tend to dwindle, but its posi- 
tion as a joint supplier will strengthen the hands of the state 
in any etusnomic discrimination that it may desire to pursue. 
Discrimination and hard bargaining may in fact be not in- 
dulged in, but this would depend on what social policy the 
state desires to follow. Prices in a socialistic economy are 
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liable to be very greatly influenced by the social policy of 
the state. Hence anybody interested in promoting the best 
economisation of the community’s resources in a socialistic 
economy must assure himself that the controllers of social 
policy are not only wise but are also communally minded. 

In a capitalistic economy a monopolist fixes prices with 
reference to the prospect of maximum profit. Profit in the 
crude sense of a private earning secured by manipulating 
supply will indeed be absent in a socialistic economy. It 
does not, however, follow that the state will itself not try to 
create as big a surplus for itself as possible, may be for 
quite laudable ends. These ends being given, all socialistic 
economy will be run in a way calculated to secure the utmost 
satisfaction of these ends with the minimum effort. Pricing 
in any particular market is likely to be influenced by its 
bearing on the maximum collective welfare. 

The element of joint supply in a socialistic economy 
indicates another possible tendency. Prices of several 
articles, freely dealt in, will in a measure depend on the 
relative elasticities of demand for the same. Things for 
which the demand is comparatively inelastic will lend to 
have higher prices than others. The community, if it is in- 
terested in creating, by a process of indirect taxation, a sur- 
plus for its collective needs, may therefore find it advantag- 
eous to put up prices of articles with an inelastic demand, 
i.e., mostly of necessaries of life. The position would be 
analogous to the taxation of commodities in a capitalist 
state, specially to the case of a revenue monopoly. As more 
direct methods of meeting its ox>llective needs are available 
to a socialistic state the practical extent of the revenue ele- 
ment in its pricing policy may be small. It, however, re- 
mains a possibility. 

Supply in a socialist state being single-handed, it follows 
that the supplier, qua supplier, in this case the state, can 
control either quantity or price but not both. In either case, 
however, the essential function of value as a guide to eco- 
nomy would be satisfactorily served. Consumers would 
have a means to express their relative degrees of demands 
in the form of offers of purchase. The supplier will have 
to adjust himself to those offers. If prices are fixed by the 
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state in the first instance their bearing on the state of con- 
sumers’ demands will be indicated by the condition of stocks. 
At the given prices demand might either coincide with or 
exceed or fall short of supply. Accordingly, there would be 
a case for maintaining, checking or accelerating production. 
As the fixing of prices will have to be done for fixed periods 
and for categories of goods, the spontaneity and perfection 
of the adjustments between supply and demand will be only 
partially realised. 

If the state were only to anticipate demand and leave 
prices to be fixed by reference to the relative intensity of 
consumers’ preferences, such a level of prices will tend to 
establish itself as will be suitable to the marketing of the 
whole available supply'. Prices realised for the various 
articles may or may not coincide with the state’s version of 
the prime and supplementary costs of production in each 
rase. The only prime cost in a socialistic economy would 
be the payment of wages. Wages would no doubt tend to 
relati\e equality on account of a more regulated supply of 
labour, an e(jualily of opportunities and possibly on account 
of a lack of a lompetitive demand for labour. But still 
relative efiiciency will continue to be an important factor 
making for differences in w'ages. 

Wages will be calculated and paid in some form of 
money, in whit h also prices will be expressed and realised. 
How is the state, however, to j)roceed in finding a money 
equivalent for its supplementary costs, which would include 
an allowance for the use of capital and for the general or- 
ganization of the state? \s for the latter an approximate 
calculation is possible on the basis of wages paid to adminis- 
trative employees. But bow are capital costs to be calculat- 
ed and allowed for either in fixing prices in stale stores or 
in comparing the realised prices with the outlay in produc- 
tion? 

Capital Goods 

By very definition, there is no free market for cajiital 
goods, hence for those there, can be no market prices to help 
the controls in their calculations of costs. Short of a mere 
hit or miss — what Von Mises would less euphemistically call 
F. li 
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irrational — allowance in money, based perhaps on technical 
calculations, two features are available for the guidance of 
the main control. Wages of labour being given as a freely 
determined price, it is always possible to work out the sub- 
stitution rate of a capital good and a unit of labour. If it 
costs A to employ a unit of labour and it is a point of in- 
difference to productive efficiency whether X labour or K 
capital is employed the price equivalent for Y is the same as 
the wage of X. By its direct experience of the various 
methods of production the control can w'ork out the compara- 
tive costs both physical and monetary. So long as at least 
one factor of prdouction, viz., labour has an exchange 
market there need be no insuperable difficulty in the way of 
working out even monetary costs of capital goods. 

In another way also it is possible to work out by no 
means an unserv iceable schedule of capital costs. The value 
of capital goods is derived from that of consumers’ goods. 
If the prices of the latter are known, as they would be if the 
state experimented with differing quantities of supply, some 
indication of the relative importance of capital goods as 
compared with the price of labour that has gone into the pro- 
duction of that supply would be secured. In declaring their 
preferences for finished goods consumers would indirectly 
be declaring their fireferences for the services of productive 
agents. Out of these last the pricing of labour services is 
an independent phenomenon. Hence the total cost of all 
capital services could be worked out as a check on calcula- 
tions arrived at in detail by reference to the points of substi- 
tution with labour indicated above. 

It will thus be seen that not only by the development of 
an irrational instinct, but also by the rational development 
of a technique of working out virtual money costs it is 
possible to regulate production by reference to demand, in 
so far as the demand is free. A necessary condition would, 
however, be the existence of a free labour market. If this 
last does not obtain the society would be for the most part 
communistic. Economy would be guided more by institu- 
tional controls and less by the indications of freely express- 
ed demands of consumers. This, however, need not be 
true of every socialistic economy. 
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Economic Production 

Inasmuch as a socialistic economy can by any or all of 
the means above indicated bring about the disposal of avail- 
able means to produce the maximum satisfaction of private 
and collective needs the elementary problem of economical 
production would in a way be solved. But, it may be asked, 
what guarantee is there of this way proving the most econo- 
mical way? Under a competitive economy the profit motive 
leads producers to experiment with more and more economi- 
cal methods of production. The urge to profit is the urge 
to discovery and enterprise. With the abolition of free 
production, discovery and enterprise would both vanish. 
Production would tend to he stagnant and, therefore, less 
economical than w’hat it would have been in a private 
economy. 

This argument has only an indirect bearing on the 
problem of value, in a socialistic economy. In so far as 
money costs of differing methods of capital utilisation can 
be w<trked out, as f>er method^ discussed above*, the institu- 
tional machinery to comi)are the costliness of different 
methods of production w'ould not be lacking. In this regard 
a direct comparison of technical costs would also be not 
altogt'ther impossible. If, however, valuation under a 
socialistic economy by its supremely monopolistic character 
were to discourage technical or organisational progress it 
would certainly be uneconomical in the long run. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that such a 
stagnant and toneless stage would be reached. For one thing 
even as a monopolist the state would l>e interested in reduc- 
ing costs with a view to maximise its surjdus. If the state 
organises researcli departments to keep a constant watch on 
the economy, to suggest and plan improvements, the tone of 
the economic .system would no doubt be maintained on a 
high level. If it is felt that the element of competition adds 
to the spread and efficiency of productive reform, units of 
effective production and research may be placed in some 
type of competitive relationship with one another. Either 
by offering the inducement of high earnings or by other non- 
economical stimulii the process of technological and organi- 
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sational improvement may be maintained at a steady pace. 
From a purely theoretical standpoint there is no reason to 
fear that with the abolition of profit technical impovement 
would necessarily slow down. 

The Ideal and the Real 

As an idea, (not necessarily as an ideal), the formula- 
tion, expression and functioning of value would be institu- 
tionally possible under socialism. The best interests of 
consumption, distribution and production of wealth would be 
served by the process of pricing in a socialistic no less than 
in a capitalistic economy. This ha])py state of things is 
conceivable. Is it probable? Much would depend on the 
wisdom and public spirit of the controllers of national 
economy, "ihe elhciency of administrative organisation and 
the intelligent cooperation of workers of all description would 
also be indispensable. Given an intelligent, progressive and 
patriotic people, the efficient working of a socialistic eco- 
nomy would be easily assured. Given these thing.s, the just 
and efficient working of any economy, even of the existing 
one, would be a lair prospect. I'he expanding scope of 
collectivisation in the existing capitalist structure is an 
expression of this truth. Unless more is known of the prac- 
tical success of the Russian economy it is not possible to 
say whether conditions necessary for the success of a social- 
istic economy obtain in that country. Whatever other faults 
one may find wdlh socialism, it is not a tenable charge against 
it to say that ‘economic’ activity in our sense of the word — - 
i.e., rational activity — would be impossible umler socialism. 

On one point a word in conclusion should be added. 
It is often claimed for socialism that under its dispensation 
social need and not effective demand will guide production. 
This will be true only for collective goods and that also 
under the supposition that the economic control is thoroughly 
disinterested. With regard to the freely (i.e., without pro- 
vision through a state department of expenditure) supplied 
goods the market demand would still be the demand backed 
by purchasing power. In the interest of efficiency and 
Justice differences in earnings will have to be tolerated in a 
socialistic state. With the exception then of the socially 
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disbursed services which may perhaps cover a wider list of 
wants in a socialistic than in a capitalist state, the nature of 
demand and its influence on value remain unchanged under 
socialism. 


SUMMARY 

[(Complete socialisation of economic life would make a sociely 
communistic, tiollcclivisalion of the means of production would, 
however, suflicc to make a community socialistic, as distinguished 
both from capitalistic and communistic societies. (Communistic 
economy would be similar to family or clan economy. The scale 
would be immensely greater, but the economic principle would be 
the same. A communistic society would attain the purposes of 
economic life without the cnurgence of exchange value. To the 
extent to winch a socialistic economy provides for collective con- 
sumption the problem of securing efpjimarginal satisfactions would 
be* tackled without the interlercuce of pricing, which is a concom- 
mitanl of an exchange economy. A socialistic community may. 
however, provide lor quite a considcraliip H'-t of freely consumed 
goods. In this held prices will be regulated by the familiar laws 
of nioiiopol) value, ilie social policy pursiu d by the socialistic 
state v/ill be reflected in it« behaviour as a monopolist supplier. 
I'he soeiahsiic slate may, as a Mipplier, control eilhf r price or 
su[)ply, but not both. If it undertakes to fix prices the adjust- 
ment betweni demand and supply can be only imperfeciiy realised. 
If prices aie left to be de’ermined by demand an ccpiilibriurn price 
will tend to t«ilab!i«^h In both ra=e; it is necessary that the 

slate slioiild in' in a fjo ition t(» a^certam coi^ts of pioduction. 
Co«its will be made uj) of waees and the price or compensation for 
capital goods. T!»e former will be easily ascertained by reference to 
the actual rates of wares, winch arc ai- fioe in a socialistic economy 
as any prices are likely to be. For ca[)ital goods market 
prices are not availalde. \\ a*zes of labour being given, it is, 
however, possible to \rork out the substitution rate of a capital 
good. So long as at least one factor of production, t c., lal»our, 
has an exchange market there need be no ifisuperable difficulty in 
working out monetary oostv of capital goods. A check on these 
calculations is supplied by deducting the wanes of labour from the 
total price realised for tin-* freely traded eoods. A mechanism that 
would enable directors to work out monelarv costs of alternative 
meihocls of production would also help in the selection of the most 
economical one.] 
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Socialist Economy 

In this paper, the socialist economy is considered to be 
that ideal condition of society in which every department of 
industry is in the hands of the State “working without fric- 
tion and with enormous economy, and compelled to give to 
the public the full benefit of that economy.”^ Each indi- 
vidual is free to choose, subject to the limitations of his 
income, any or all of the eximmodities that the state produces 
for the consumers. Money would be necessary as a medium 
of exchange, to determine the ratios of equivalence between 
the various services and between various products, and to 
maintain the accounts of industrial activity, 'fhis system 
is akin to a state of monopoly, where every material means 
of production is in the hands of a single authority and 
further that this authority decides not to make use of its 
monopolistic power to restrict j)roduction so as to raise the 
price of its services artificially, but to work each of these 
means to the full extent it could be profitably worked,^ for 
the benefit of the consumers. 

Economic Welfare 

The benefit to the consumers by the production and 
sale of a commodity can be measured by the consumers’ 

^ Clark. The Control of Trusts, p. 11. 

- Vide Marshall, principles of Ecotwmies, V, ix, 5, p. 423, 
where the example of meteoric stones is taken to illustrate a 
similar state. 
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suiplus appropriate to that production and when this is 
added to the profits of the monopoly, i.e., the monopoly 
revenue, we get what Marshall called ‘the total benefit’® 
which may be taken as the money measure of the Social 
Welfare of the producers and the consumers of a commodity. 
It can be easily perceived through the use of mathematical 
symbols that this total benefit corresponds to what may be 
called the consumers’ benefit, which the consumers would 
aim at gelling when the production of commodities is in their 
own hands. This benefit is simply the excess of the 
consumers’ surplus over the actual cost of producing the 
cf.mmodity.* 

Planning in Socialistic Economy, as in any other eco- 
nomy, consists in so adjusting the variables controlling the 
economy, to obtain maximum results with regard to the 
economic welfare of the community. Thus a production 
and a cost, which will make ’the total benefit' of the mono- 
poly economy (or the ‘Consumers’ benefit’ of llie consumers’ 
economy), would represcmt the output and value of a 
commodity produced under socialistic conditions. 

Output 

It can be perc^eived that under these conditions, the out- 
put will always be.* greater than that under njonopoly where 
the }>roduclion is controlled solely to the benefit of the 
Producer.'^' Whether this output is greater or smaller than 
the output under competitive conditions can easily be 
studied by the application of symbolic methods, which by 
now is familiar among all economists. If j{x) represents 

® Vide Principles of Economics. V, xiv, 7 — p. 487. 

' A.< early as 184-t, l)u]mit represented the General Vt'elfare 
hy the difference between the integral of the demand function and 
the integral between the same limits of the marginal co.st function. 
Vide, Harold Hotelling Econometric 1938. Vol. 6. Page, 245. 

’’ Vtde, Marsliall. V. xiv. 8. p. 489. The amount which the 
monopolist will offer for sale will be greater (and the price at 
which he will sell it will be 1'es.sl if he is to any extejit desirous to 
promote the intere.sts of consumers than if his sole aim is to obtain 
the greatest possible monopoly revenue. 
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the demand function and •?(«:) represents the supply func- 
tion the consumers’ benefit is represented by 

X 

I f{a)d-a^>[x) 

O 

This will be a maximum when 

f (x) -j<p'ix^ (r)=0 
or /■(a) -<? (x) = x<P^ (a) (6 

The solution of this equation gives the output for these 
conditions. Remembering that for stability of equilibrium 
<p'(a:)>/’ '(a;) (i.e., the supply curve cuts the demand 

curve always from below), we can easily see that: 

(1) When T'(a:) is positive, i.e., when production 
obeys the law of tlecreasing returns, the output under these 
conditions is less than the output under comj)etition.'‘ 

(2) When (a;) is negative, i.e., when production 
obeys the law of increasing returns, we have the output 
greater than that under competitive conditions. 

(3) When production is under the law of constant cost, 
both the output under competitive conditions and under 
socialistic conditions tend to be equal. 


I’he accompanying graphs depict the relative positions 
of the outputs under monojadistic, competitive, and social- 
istic states of ])roduclion. 



® Note. — C ompetitive output is determined by the equation 
f {x)—<f (ar)=0 
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Fip. 3 

D = deniand cui\e - ('ompetitive output. 

S = Supply cuive .rs^SocialiHic output. 

M.S -• Marginal pup)i!y cinv;’ .i"'— Mortopoli^tic output. 

The Vertical heights represent the prices corresponding to the 
three states. 

Price 

The foregoing analy.sis also throws light on the price, 
of the commodity under these conditions. Rewriting the 
ciiuation (1) as 

/’(x) = <p{x) + acp' (a) 

= (.tT (a") ) 
dx 

we find that the right hand side of the equation represents 
the marginal cost of the commodity. It might, therefore, 
be said that under the conditions defined abo^e the commo- 
dities tend to be sold at their marginal costs. Ihat is, in 
the case of commodities obeying the law of increasing 
returns, socialisation of competitive conditions will tend to 
increase the output and decrease the sale price, while in the 
casrr of commodities obeying the law of decreasing costs, a 
similar process results in the reduction of t)ut))ul though 
v\ill a decrease in price. 

It may be, therefore, said that in an economy consist- 
ing chiefly of agriculture in which the law of increasing 
costs plays an important part, free competition among 
F. 15 
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producers brings about better results, in the sense that « 
greater output is secured to the consumers and a greater rent 
to die producing class. But in an industrial economy with 
decreasing marginal costs, state control for the benefit of 
consumers secures greater output at cheaper prices. 

Working in a different method and for a different 
purpose altogether, Harold Hotelling arrived at a similar 
result which he put as follows “Taking account of the inter- 
relations of commodities by methods not available in times 
of Dupuit and Marshall, that in a specified sense maximum 
welfare requires that the quantities of each good consumed 
or produced by an individual, shall be that corresponding 
to all sales being at marginal costs.”' He noted that this 
proposition had ‘revolutionary implications for example in 
electric-power and railway economics,’ but failed to notice 
that his result could be extended to cover price formation 
in a socialistic economy. 

From a theoretical point of view, it can be said that 
State operation and control tends to reduce the output in 
industries where the law of diminishing returns has set in. 
Von Hayek’s statement that “ what we should anticipate is 
that output where the use of the available resources was 
determined by some central authority, would be lower than 
if the price mechanism of a market operated freely under 
otherwise similar circumstances”** is only true of produc- 
tion obeying the law of diminishing returns. Even in this 
case, it is to the interest of the consumers to reduce output 
so that they might have the commodity at a lower price. 

The practical application of this principle, however, 
bristles with many difficulties. The computation of the 
marginal cost is far less easier than the computation of 
average cost for any commodity. Besides, if commodities 
are to be offered for sale at their marginal costs, the financ- 
ing of the initial or fixed costs is a big problem, particularly 
in such industries where the fixed costs form no mean part 
of the total costs. It is not the aim of this papier to throw 

y ids Harold Hotelling, The relation of prices to marginal 
costs in an optimum system. Econometrica, 19.39, p. 151. 

8 F. A. Von Hayek, Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 204, 
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light on the ways by which these problems are or can be 
solved but it may be said in conclusion that ‘^this will call 
for a study of demand and cost functions by economists, 
statisticians^ and engineers and perhaps for a certain amount 
oi large scale experimentation for Ae sake of gaining in- 
formation about these functions .... Perhaps this is the 
way in which we shall ultimately get the material for a 
scientific economics.^’® 


SUMMARY 

[^*What we should anticipate is that output where the use 
of the available resources was determined by some central author- 
ity would be lower than if the price mechanism of a market 
oj)erated freely under otherwise similar circumstances.” (Von 
Hayek^ Ci>ll*^ctivist Economic Plannings p. 204.) This statement is 
examined in detail and is found to be not often true, particularly 
60 in an industrial economy. Besides it is shown that in a social- 
istic economy, prices of commodities tend to equal their marginal 
costs. The mathematical method, that is used, cannot fail to show 
that its use offers a simpler and a more direct approach to the 
problems of theoretical economics.] 


^ Harold Hotelling, Econometrica^ Vol. C, p. 269, article on 
‘The General Welfare in relation to problem of Taxation and of 
Railway and Utility rates.” 
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I am one of those who believe that in the pure Science 
of Economics, there should be only one theory to determine 
Value, and that the theory should be independent of the 
particular Economic Organisation we have like Individual* 
ism. Socialism or Capitalism. Though by the word Value, 
in modern Economics, we mean only “value in exchange,” 
no harm is done and much can be gained if we take into 
consideration the other meaning, ‘Value in Use’ also. The 
latter is subjective while the former is objective. There is 
no commodity in this world which is not useful to man. It 
is not correct to say strictly speaking that a commodity, say 
water, is more useful to man than, say, a diamond, unless 
we also give units and also the circumstances of the men 
under consideration. It is a subjective value. Value in 
exchange is different in origin. It arises because of the 
inability of man to produce all the commodities which he 
consumes for himself and also with equal skill. Let us now 
find out by what considerations these values are governed 
in a Socialistic State. We are not quite sure about the 
actual structure and the constitution of a Socialistic state and 
so it is difficult to say whether the problem of Value arises 
or not, though, it most be said, that the problem is inherent 
in nature and is always present under all circumstances. 

We can imagine three conditions in a Socialistic Slate 
regarding the way in which distribution is made: — 

(1) Every man ^ will be given whatever he wants and in as 
large a quantity as he can consume. (This is an impossibility and 
need not seriously be considered.) 

(2) Every man will get only what the state gives him (in 
fixed quality and quantity of commodities, f.e.. fixed ration cards 
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to be utilised every day of every week). Here therefore individual 
tastes are not considered as the State regulates consumption. 

(3) Or the State will give every man a definite amount of 
“purchasing power” to enable the man to select definite amounts of 
commodities out of a big list depending upon personal tastes. A 
sort of optional ration cards). 

Now in the first and the second cases above, “Value in 
use” or utility in the individual sense, i.e., demand, does 
not play any great part except probably in fixing the total 
quantity to be produced and also the problem of ‘Value in 
exchange’ does not arise at all. Only in the third case does 
the problem of Exchange arise as when, for instance, a man 
wants, say, a fountain-pen instead of an umbrella or coffee 
instead of tea. 

Here a small point must be cleared up. What exactly do 
we mean by “equal distribution” in Socialism? If by it we 
mean that every man will be given whatever he deserves or 
wants, then we will be creating an Utopia (because of the 
Scarce Means) and the problem of exchange though inherent 
in all cases does not arise at all. But if by it we mean that 
every man will be given ‘equally’ taking cost of production 
as the basis as in the third case above, then the problem of 
‘exchange value’ must be considered. 

We shall come to ‘exchange value’ in a few minutes. 
Let us examine the problem of demand first. As already 
stated, ‘Utility’ of a commodity is not an absolute and 
independent concept (unless we have every thing we want) 
but is an ‘opportunity-utility’ or an ‘alternate utility’ or a 
‘preference utility’ and this is true always whether under 
Socialism or Capitalism. With unlimited wants and relative- 
ly Scarce Means, naturally we want to get the Maximum 
available Satisfaction; we must weigh the alternate utilities 
of all the commodities and also the utilities of all the alter- 
nate commodities and decide which to consume and hence 
which to produce. Under individualism (Capitalism) and 
also under Socialism as in the third case above, it is the 
business of the individual to find out his best choice. Under 
Socialism in general where the dictatorial system of produc- 
tion takes place, it is the business of the Dictator.<<o find out 
the best way of utilisii^ the Scarce Means, Under any 
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system, therefore, in this world, the importance of Demand 
remains what it is and we h^ve to examine its implications 
a little more. 

Value in use therefore is subjective and is a relative 
concept, relative to the circumstances. Thus we cannot say 
that water is more useful to man than a Diamond, unless 
we also know the situation of the man. Again when we say 
that a man prefers coffee to tea, i.e., coffee is more useful 
to him than tea, it carries no meaning unless we know the 
quantity of each and the circumstances in which he can take 
them. What we must say is that he prefers a cup of coffee 
to a cup of tea under similar circumstances. So when coffee 
is available, he has no ‘Demand’ for tea, but as an alter- 
native he might prefer to have tea, or even when coffee is 
available, he might prefer two cups of tea to a cup of coffee. 
Hence his ‘Demand’ for a commodity and also ‘the elasticity 
of Demand’ for the commodity are not absolute and inde- 
pendent concepts as Marshall imagines but are relative and 
dependent on the alternate choices. So we can establish 
now definitely that what Adam Smith called ‘Value in Use’ 
is nothing but, in this practical world, a subjective, personal 
‘Value in preference.’ This ‘preference value’ depends on 
entirely individual tastes and estimates of the available 
commodities. Now according to the Demand and Supply 
Theory, Cost of Production also plays an equal, if not an 
important, part in the determination of value — cost of pro- 
duction consisting of prime and supplementary costs. In the 
long run at least, the total cost of production must be 
“covered” by the value in exchange. 

There are two questions' that now emerge ; — 

(1) Is there a cost of production in Socialism, and if 
so, what constitutes it? 

(2) Should the cost of production be “covered” in 
Socialism? 

Many people might say that there is no cost of produc- 
tion in Socialism. But to me it seems that there is cost of 
production, and, which is more important, that this is not in 
any way different from the cost of production under indi- 
viduahsra (Capitalism), except in some minute details. 
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There is no space here to discuss these thii^s in detail, 
hut this can easily be said that it costs some labour and 
materials to produce even under Socialism. Provision must 
be made to give back to the Land something in the form of 
manure, to make up for the depreciation and wear and tear 
etc., and even allowance must be made for normal “profits.” 
In other words, some of the produce must be set apart (in 
Agriculture to take an example) as seeds, some to be set apart 
for manuring the Land, some for wear and tear etc., and some 
for profits i.e., for more investment than the previous year. 
When we say so what we mean is that those people who are 
engaged in these processes of collecting manure and manu- 
facture of machines etc., should be maintained only out of 
this ‘produce’ from this Land. Some of the readers might 
wonder why ‘profits’ also should be taken. It must be so, if 
we understand the true significance of “profits.” It is a pity 
that this side of “profits ” is not thoroughly investigated by 
the Economists so far. By Profits we mean that excess over 
the mere cost of production. If we consume away every- 
thing we produce setting apart only as much as last year for 
reinvestment, then there is no Economic Progress at all. 
We must be able to set apart more and more every year both 
under Capitalism and Socialism, in order to produce more 
and hence allowance must be made for that which seems to 
be the only justification for ‘Profits’ in Economics. Under 
individualism, i.e., Capitalism the original investment is taken 
from the Cost of Production while further investment is made 
only from Profits. That is why investment increases only 
when there are more Profits. 

In this connection we must note what looks like a 
peculiarity of Socialism, that all ‘Labour is fed’ ‘equally’ 
and it is available always and the labourers are paid whether 
they work or not. That is to say that private charity of 
Capitalism is given up and Beggars will not be allowed to 
be idlers. It may also be said that all Land and Capital is 
owned by the State and hence nothing need be paid to induce 
them to produce. But as I have already stated, even here 
the State by distributing equally to all the people is doing 
the same thing as under Capitalism, — as we pay to Land 
etc., from the National Income. So we see that there is a 
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cost of production even under Socialism and that there is 
no difference at all between this and that under CapitaliMn 
except in Distribution. To some it may not look like cost 
of production tdz., making allowance for manure, wear and 
tear etc., but it will be clear if I tell you that but for these 
operations to be carried out necessarily consumption per 
head would have increased as these Labourers would have 
produced something else for more direct consumption. 

We now come to the next question which is more 
important. Should the ‘cost of production’ be ‘ravered’ 
under Socialism, as should be done in Capitalism — in other 
words, does the cost of production play any part in exchange 
value? Easily the answer is in the affirmative. It must be 
covered in the sense that the state must be able to produce 
more and more for next year thus raising the standard of 
life, i.e., what is produced for next year should not be less 
than (Nay, it must be more than) what is consumed this 
year. It woqld be a ‘social loss’ if it is not done and it 
would reduce the present standard of life. 

To understand the problem more clearly, we must know 
how production takes place under Socialism, (and then 
contrast it with that under Capitalism) and then find out how 
value in exchange is determined. Under Socialism there is 
a fixed amount of Labour which must necessarily work and 
must be equally paid, and also other fixed natural resources. 
Naturally the State will have to think well as to how best it 
could utilise all these factors so as to get the maximum 
produce which in consumption gives the maximum Satisfac- 
tion. We must remember here that what is produced is 
‘equally divided’ among all the people, of course taking 
away, sav, seed that would be required for further invest- 
ment. Now there are two important problems for the State 
to decide. Here is an equally and inevitably paid Labour 
that can produce with the available Land and Capital some 
commodities at their best, while there are some commodities 
that are very essentially required for consumption which may 
not be produced by the factors of production with equal 
skill. The State has to decide in the first place what com- 
modities are to be produced for consumption direct and what 
for further production (the latter being what I previously 
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called allowances for manure etc.,) and secondly, tbe 
quantity of each commodity to be produced (this is the 
fourth factor of production in economic organisation, and 
this is die only justification for these statesmen to take their 
share in the natitmal income under Socialism) i.e., to so 
organise production as to strike a balance between the 
present uses and the future and to get the maximum Satis- 
faction. All these problems arise b^ause of Scarce Means 
and hence the difficulty of the State. 

I cannot describe here, for want of space, how exactly 
the State solves all these problems, but suffice it to say that 
die State will naturally select those commodities which it 
thinks to be very essential for mankind to consume, i.e., 
which would give the Maximum Satisfaction, and try to 
produce them with the available resources. If the State 
can, it can produce as much of those commodities as it wants 
and distribute them to the people equally, in which case there 
is no problem of exchange at all, thou^ the problem of 
alternate utilities is always present. It must be remembered 
here that there is nothing like a problem of exchange between 
individuals as every person ex^anges his produce with the 
State for a fixed return. But here when the question of 
‘equal distribution’ comes, naturally there is the question of 
value also in the sense that when a certain number of persons 
would require alternate commodities for some commodities, 
and when the State is not able to supply all. Again the 
problem becomes prominent when a certain number of 
perscms are required to produce a certain quantity, while 
double the number of persons are required to produce the 
same number or quantity of another commodity, and when 
we want to have ‘equal distribution.’ 

let us take an example. Throughout the discussion, 
it must be remembered well that the nation can consume 
only what it can produce. Thus, 

i the total population can produce X quantity of commodity A. 

^ the total population can produce 2X quantity of commodity B. 

Now there are 3X quantity of commodities A and B to be 
distributed among a population P. Then each person gets 
X/P of A and 2X/P qf B under equal distribution. Noyr 
F. 
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suppose the whole nation wants only the commodity A, thmt 
all the productive activity is directed towards the producAicm 
of A and (assuming production to be uncfer the influence of 
constant returns) 2X commodities of A are now produce^ 
each man getting 2X/P for his share, to consume. Or if 
the nation wants only B to be consumed, then 4X of B is 
produced and each man gets 4X/P of B. So the productive 
capacity of each man is either 2X/P of A or 4X/P of B. 
and that will also be the distribution. Suppose any man 
now wants to have more of A than of B then naturaUy one 
now is taken away from the production of B to that of A. 
with the result that now he produces only half of what he 
was previously producing in quantity. Therefore, this new 
man can now get as his share only half the quantity in B of 
what he was getting in A. Now we can equate and say that 
a man can get either A or B or both only in the ratio of 
A : 2B. It is bound to be so if it is going to be equal distri- 
buti<m, as the nation can consume only what it can produce. 
I have taken very simple examples and very simple frac- 
tions. Ip actual practice, the problem is more complicated, 
though the ess^t^ principle remains the same. 

How is this Value in Exchange determined? It is 
detennined by the relative or comparative capacities of the 
factors of production producing different quantities of 
various commodities, depending on relative skill, suitability 
of soil, etc. Here is a fundamental and universal principle 
of wide application whose truth and real significance has not 
been truly appreciated by the Economists, namely, the law 
of Gimparative Advantage which explains why trade should 
take place not only between the nations but sJso among the 
individuals, and which determines the ratio of exchange of 
goods under Capitalism or Socialism, and under national or 
international trade. 

TTiis requires further explanation. We can under- 
stand it better by first knowing that in State production, 
production will not be haphazard but will be systematic and 
scientific and will have an excellent division into various 
industries, so that every man is put in that industry in wUch 
he has the greatest capacity to produce. Hius if a man can 
produce more, say of tea than of coffee, and another mfl Tt 
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mose of coffee than of tea, naturally they will be put into 
tea and coffee industries respectively. Hus is no doubt 
done after great experiment and deliberation, but it is 
die way it is done and naturally therefore, because a nation 
oui consume only what it produces, the exchange value of 
omntnodities is determined by the Law of Gcmiparative 
Advmitage in Production. This is a universal and natural 
Law and it exists because of the differential skill of people 
to produce different commodities and its fundanmntal basis 
cannot be altered by the particular Economic Organisation 
we have, like Socialism or Capitalism. 

Under Capitalism also the law operates. It is a 
mistaken idea to think that trade flows (in Capitalism) fnun 
man to man only because production has become complicated 
and man has ceased to Iw capable of self-suiBcamicy. It 
results in the absurd implication that there is no trade and 
that trade has no advantages if production is simple and 
Wants are few. It is wrong. Even in the primitive days 
as far as skill was not equal between people, trade was 
advantageous. To take an example in the primitive days, if 
a man could hunt 2 deer or 3 sheep, then, Adam Smith 
would say, that 2 deer will exchange for 3 sheep. Here he 
was wrong, wrons; in estimating the skill of primitive people 
to be equal. The skill of all people cannot be equal. It 
is a natural feature. It is a pity he did not understand the 
implications of this differential skill of people though he 
was laying emphasis on the Division of Labour, etc. 

Let us see how the exchange ratio oi^ht to have been 
determined. Suppose, there is another man who could kill 
2 sheep or 3 deer. Then for themselves the rirtio of 
exchange is: 

For the first man 2 deer=3 sheep 

For the second 3 deer=2 sheep 

Now when these two people meet together they begin to 
trade with each other for Ae same reasons why Nations want 
to trade with each other, — ^for mutual advantage — and both 
are happy about it This is the true basis of trade and 
exdiange — the Law of Comparative Advantage, and from Ais 
alone flow Ae advantages of Ae Diviskm of Labour. We 
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want to improve the comparative skill of the worker and 
thus Production hy specialising man in the production of that 
commodity for whi(^ he is best fitted. 

As already stated, even under individualism (Capital- 
ism), this is the basis of exchange but not an equation of 
Demand and Supply. When we buy a commodity in the 
market, from common experiraice, we do not know its cost of 
production to the seller and we never try to equate Demand 
and Supply. When we buy, what we really calculate is not 
what it costs to the producer to produce the commodity but 
what it costs us to make it for ourselves. In this compli- 
cated world it may not be possible to calculate all these 
things fully but if we take a simple case we can understand 
its significance. 

I can stitch my own suits and also write books. By 
the former occupation I can earn Rs. 2 a day and by the 
latter Rs. 3 a day. Evidently, I am not stitching my own 
clothes but prefer writing books. When I want to stitch my 
clothes, I consider what it costs me to stitch my clothes for 
myself and find that costs me Rs. 3 and so I am prepared to 
pay my tailor up to Rs. 3 a day and it is advantageous to me. 
I do not consider what it costs the tailor to stitch the suit. 
It is his look-out and for him to find out if it is advantage- 
ous or not. 

Let us see how the other' man, the tailor, arrives at his 
figure. He has to buy with this money another commodity, 
say, he has to retail his house. He can do it for himself in 
one day or get it done by another for, say, Rs. 1-8-0. So he 
will find it now that by stitching suits he must be able to get 
at least Rs. 1^; otherwise, it is a loss to him. His cost of 
production is determined not absolutely but by the relative 
cost of producing those commodities which he wants. 

I am afraid 1 have gone too far to explain this point. 
It must be said here that in actual practice sometimes the 
operation of the Law is not fully seen. It is because of a 
number of reasons similar to those that suppress the free 
operation of the Law of Comparative Advantage in Inter- 
national Trade, e.g., in this case, individuals aiming at self- 
sufficiency, or restrictions of production by the Government, 
want of raw materials, etc. 
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To go back to the problem of value in the Socialistic 
State, we have seen so far that there are two kinds of Value, 
one determined subjectively by each individual by himself 
judging by the units of satisfaction given by each commodity. 
It is not an absolute value by itself but a preference value. 
Secondly, there is the exchange value determined by the 
comparative advantage in production. We have already 
seen that the ‘value in preference,’ i.e., that value that deter- 
mines Demand arises because of the Scarce Means of satis- 
fying the great and unlimited Human Wants, and hence 
Man’s necessity to choose from among the available com- 
modities, those commodities that give him the Maximum 
Satisfaction. So Demand is determined by the ‘preference 
utility’ of the commodity but not by the absolute utility as 
Marshall suggests. While the basis of exchange is deter- 
mined by the comparative cost of production not the absolute 
cost of production as Marshall suggests. The parts played 
by this ‘value in preference’ and ‘relative cost of produc- 
tion’ are entirely different from what Marshall suggests — 
they never try to equate themselves. Their parts are entirely 
different to play. Value in preference or Utility determines 
the commodity and the quantity required for consumption, 
while the comparative cost of production determines the 
basis of exchange, i.e,, the value in exchange. 

The above situation is not changed even if we have 
ample means instead of Scarce Means at our disposal. 

It is now my contention, as I stated in the beginning of 
my article, that this is the real theory of Value and that it is 
applicable to all times and for all kinds of Economic 
Organisation, like Socialism, Capitalism, etc. To make my 
point clear, let me examine the Demand and Supply theory 
of Dr. Marshall and point out its defects, in a few words. 
According to this theory, value is determined by the supply 
of and demand for the commodity. Demand being deter- 
mined by the Marginal Utility and Supply by the cost of 
Pioduction. Now let us understand its .true implications. 
When a man demands a commodity, it is not a single one- 
sided affair, but it is a double transaction. When I demand 
coffee I am also supplying money in return (money being 
the representative of the commodity which 1 can produce 
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with the greatest adantage). Similarly, when another man 
supplies coffee he is also demanding another commodity for 
which he has preference utility which is, in money economy, 
represented by the money which I am offering in return. It 
is therefore an ‘equilibrium’ of double Demand and Supply, 
myself supplying the commodity which I can produce with 
the greatest advantage to myself, £.c., with greater com* 
parative skill, and the other man supplying his comparative- 
ly advantageous commodity. 

I admit that in this world the situation is not so easy 
as that but ultimately that is the real meaning of all transac- 
tions. Thus when I demand coffee and am prepared to pay 
an anna for it, it means that a cup of coffee is worth at least 
one anna of not absolute utility but only comparative or 
preference utility, and when I am prepared to buy the 
second cup only for nine pies (Marshall’s elasticity of 
Demand) it is not only that absolutely its Utility has fallen 
but relatively by the many alternate ways of spending that 
anna. Thus we find even under individualism, our Utility 
for a commodity (and its elasticity of Demand) is deter- 
mined by circumstances relative to the situation, like the 
availability of their commodities, etc., but not by the 
absolute considerations the increase in the stock of only that 
commodity. Demand in this sense therefore is determined by 
the degree of preference for that commodity, and in its turn 
determines the quantity of any commodity to be produced. 
This explains why trade should take place together with the 
Law of Comparative Advantage. It is because man has 
preference utilities for certain commodities and because he 
is not able to produce them with equal skill and hence finds 
it more advantageous to trade. It is interesting to note here 
that even Marshall’s ‘Demand’ never influences the price, 
but on the other hand, the quantity demanded and the 
ma^nal utility are determined and influenced by the 
‘price’ which they were expected to influence so as to bring 
about ‘equilibrium.’ 

In the same way, Marshall’s ‘Supply’ side can be 
criticised. Cost of production is not absolute but is in- 
flwnced by the alternate commodities that can be product^ 
with the same factors of production. Again here also the 
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question of comparative utilities of commodities comes up 
and exchange takes place only when the commodity offered 
gives the man less utility than the commodity to be got in 
return. 

To sum up, therefore, — 

(1) There is only one true theory of Value to be applied at 
all times irrespective of oar Economic Organisation. 

(2) In the Supply and Demand theory of Dr. Marshall, it is 
really a double transaction between two people with comparative 
advantage of production in each one’s commodity that he offers. 

(3) In all cases value in use tells us why a commodity is de- 
manded at all and determines the quantity demanded of each while 
the Law of Comparative Advantage in individual production deter- 
mines the ratio of exchange, while both explain why trade takes 
place. 



SAVING, INVESTMENT AND ENTERPRISE IN A 
SOCIALISTIC STATE 

BY 

T. Satyanarayanarao, 

Andhra University. 

A socialistic state is not merely a particular type of 
economic system, but a particular type of society, actuated 
by certain ideals and purposes. It aims at a class-less 
society, a world free of exploitation, of unemployment and 
insecurity, of inequalities in wealth and incomes and conse- 
quent evils. Whether it attains these ends or not, it constant- 
ly aims towards their attainment, and economic organization 
is mainly a means for these ends. Its problems are therefore 
largely bound to be political and social rather than economic 
in character;^ but its economic problems are relevant to the 
extent they control and influence the political measures and 
policies adopted. 

Socialistic states may be of several types. For the 
purposes of this paper, we shall assume, in addition to the 
existence of the above fundamental purposes, the following 
criteria to be characteristic of a socialistic state: 

(i) Collectivisive ownership of all means of produc- 
tion other than labour. 

(ii) Absence of private individual initiative as the 
chief directive force in the economic system. 

A socialistic state will differ from a capitalist state in 
practice only in degree. “No one has attempted or pro- 
posed or conceivably will seriously propose, anything ap- 
proaching absolute economic individualism or absolute 

* “The problem is, in the first place, political, not economic 
at all; and in the second place, it is a problem of what human 
beings really want and or of ideal values in relation to desires. 
The economist, as economist, has nothing to say about any of these 
questions”— F. H. Knight, in “Socialism— the Nature of the Pro* 
J)lem” in Ethics, April, 1940. 
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socialization of production or every feature of economic 
life”.® Most people agree that a Socialistic State can 
allow a large measure of freedom so far as consumption is 
concerned, and for the purpose allow people to have their 
own money incomes which are spent freely on consumers’ 
goods. Thus there will be a relatively free market for 
consumers’ goods, for which given consumers’ incomes, 
prices will be determined by the interplay of supply and 
demand. Equilibrium prices could be fixed according to 
the process of trial and error, prices or supplies being 
adjusted from time to time by the producers.® On the 
assumption that economic conditions remain stationary for 
t:ertain periods, this solution holds good and is satisfactory. 
Prof. Hayek points out several defects even regarding this 
possibility, particularly that adjustments of prices or sup- 
plies are bound to be slow and imperfect, due to constant 
necessity of reference to the central authority, and that prices 
cannot be fixed for each individual grade or item but only 
for large classes of goods. He points out also that prices 
as criteria of equilibrium between supply and demand can- 
not be available for goods produced to order or by tender — 
e.g., ships, plant, etc. But here, in the present competitive 
system also, prices fixed are rather arbitrary and based on 
prevailing costs to a large extent; and if costs even of an 
‘accounting’ nature are available, their prices can be 
determined. 

The main problem arises with the pricing or the distri- 
bution of producers’ goods in the most economical manner. 

So far as labour is concerned, it is held by most 
socialists that choice of occupation should be free; diversion 
of labour, if necessary, should be carried out mainly by 
variations in wages or incomes. Labour should choose the 
lines of its maximum productivity, and paid accordingly 
(though these incomes may be modified later by taxation or 
differential pricing, and though non-economic measures may 
be used to draw labour if necessary into some lines). 

® F. H. Knight, op. cit. 

* F. Taylor and 0. Lange, On the Economic Theory of 
Socialism. 

F. 17 
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Hence, the determination of wages and of labourmse will be 
essentially on lines similar to capitalism. 

The main differences, arise with regard to tlw use of 
capital in production and the application of initiative in 
production. The question is, could these also be solved 
mainly on competitive lines, with the help of the criteria 
of interest rates and profits? 

Prof. Lange and Dr. Dickinson have suggested that 
production should be entrusted in certain units to managers, 
who would be given a set of “factor — ^valuation tables” and 
directed to follow the following principles: — 

(i) Each producer should choose that combination 

of factors which leads to minimum average 
cost. 

(ii) Output should be taken up to the point where 

marginal cost (including interest and de- 
preciation on capital) is equal to price as 
fixed by the trial and error method men- 
tioned above. 

(iii) Each industry as a whole should also observe 

the principle that marginal cost to the industry 
is equal to price. 

If these principles are followed, and if the prices of 
factors of production given by the central authority are taken 
as granted for the time being, (i.e., the ‘parametric’ func- 
tion of prices is retained) then it is pointed out that the 
allocation of resources will be as determinate and as rational 
as in a competitive economy. 

These proposals are criticised as unworkable by Hayek 
mainly on the ground that they are based on static assump- 
tions, whereas the actual state of affairs in the world is one 
of constant dian^.* Costs are not objective facts, constant 
for a given period of time; they are everdhanging. The 
principle that price should be equal to marginal cost cannot 
be put into force by prices being changed by the producers, 

* F. G. Hayek : — “Socialist Calculation — The Competitive 
Solution,” Economica, May, 1940. 
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because competitive price-chan^ are ruled out; the 
producers can only adjust quantities of factors of produc- 
tion, not their prices. Output cannot be expanded in the 
hope that it could be sold at a lower price; dieaper methods 
of production, to be adopted, must first of all get the sanction 
of the central auUiority which must theoretically be convinc- 
ed of their practicability. 

How are autonomous productive units, deciding all 
the important problems of investment and factor combina- 
tion themselves, to take into account changes in technical 
conditions, or anticipate future changes in prices? If they 
anticipate such changes, are they to be given freedom to act 
accordingly? Supposing these anticipations prove to be 
wrong, who is to take the consequences? If managers of 
industrial units are to be taken to task for such losses, are 
they likely to take any steps involving risk or uncertainty? 
Then, where is the scope for innovation and change? Im- 
perfection of foresight and uncertainty are inevitable in any 
system. Under capitalism, the margin of profit or loss 
goes to the entrepreneur who spexializes the function of 
uncertainty bearing; the consequences of correct or mistaken 
anticipations are made to rest on the entrepreneur as the 
owner of enterprise. But a manager of production under 
a socialist system, who is only a salaried official, cannot be 
made responsible for these things. Prof. lOiiglit says, 
“The socialistic state would have no objective or rational 
basis for fixing the remuneration of managers, the indeter- 
minacy of their value being proportional to the degree in 
which they exercised initiative Thus the conten- 

tion of Prof. Von Mises and other opponents of socialism 
that there would be no objective rationale for the organiza- 
tion of production under socialism, while adequately 
refused by Prof. Lange (and others) for the routine opera- 
tions of stationary economy, is after all essentially correct 
for the really serious problem of organization. This is the 
problem of anticipating substantial changes in die given 
conditions of economic life and in making necessary adap- 
tations and for bringing about such changes.”® The 


® F. H. Knight, Socialism, the Nature of the Problem. 
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same difficulty is stressed by Hayek, Hoff and also Dr. 
Dolffi.'* 

Thus the absence of a ‘profit’ criteritm makes competi- 
tion between autonomous enterprises unreal. While Hayek 
and others maintain that a rational allocation is impossible, 
Dobb draws the conclusion that all fundamental problems 
of enterprise, adaptation to change and initiation of develop- 
ment, have necessarily to be concentrated in the Central 
planning authority. The central authority will bear in mind 
prevailing consumers’ preferences and their probable 
chmiges, which are themselves largely dependent on changes 
in productive activity; but these preferences themselves may 
have partly to adjust themselves to the developments due to 
the central authority’s decisions. 

This is particularly the case with problems concerning 
the use of capital, and saving and investment. Lange and 
Dickinson propose that autonomous industrial units, having 
their own profit and loss accounts should obtain capital 
from the central authority for both long and short term 
purposes and that a rate of interest must be charged which 
equates the supply and demand for capital. Here, there 
art two aspects of the problem involved; (1) How is exist- 
ing capital supply to be distributed between different units? 
(2) How much of total resources are to be saved? Lange 
says that the second question has to be decided ‘arbitrarily’ 
by the Central authority, whereas the first problem would be 
decided by the mechanism of interest-changes. The rate of 
interest will form a constituent of marginal cost, the equation 
between which and price will determine the level of output. 
That there should be a rate of interest under Socialism also, 
and that it should play the part of regulating capital disposal 
was stressed by writers like Cassel. 

These proposals are criticised by Hayek on the ground 
that the rate of interest, in the absence of a free market for 
capital, cannot have the same significance for regulating the 
use of capital. Capital is not lent, but given to managers 
who own no property but manage different branches of state- 


« Dobb : — “Economic Law in a Socialist Economy” in Politi. 
cal Economy and Capitalism, 
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owned industry; the State will have to dedde, therefore, not 
merely how much capital of different types it gives to 
different units but also whether certain types of capital used 
in some industries diould be kept on Aese or transferred 
elsewhere. The managers themselves cannot be entrusted 
with investment decisions because they cannot anticipate 
price-changes or changes in the rate of interest, and profits 
or losses due to such anticipations cannot accrue to them. 
Hence, all decisions regarding the total amount of resources 
to be saved, and the amounts to be invested in each line will 
have to be taken by the Central authority itself. The rate 
of interest, can only play the minor role of being one of the 
several tests of eflfciency or otherwise of a manager, or to 
control his demand for any augmentations of working 
capital.’^ 

Dr. Dobb agrees with this, and further argues that even 
if it were possible to institute competition for capital and let 
autonomous units decide problems of investment, it is not 
desirable to do so. For, this will reproduce all the elements 
of uncertainty and mistaken anticipations with regard to 
investment that are inevitable in a competitive economy, 
and leads to the very same fluctuations which a socialist 
econonjy seeks to avoid by co-ordination of knowledge and 
decisions.** Thus, while Hayek and others plead for the 
restoration of perfect competition to solve the problems of 
a dynamic economy with regard to anticipations and initia- 
tive in production according to the profit criterion, Dobb 
argues that competition of any type should not be allowed in 
this very field, because autonomous decisions here are 
responsible for all the major fluctuations and mistakes of 
a competitive economy. Apart from the question of dis- 
equilibria due to lack of knowledge regarding the decisions 
and behaviour of others, Dobb argues convincingly that 
dependence on the rate of interest and changes in it to decide 

Thus, interest is charged only on short-terra loans of work- 
ing capital to producers by banks in Russia. Cf. Reddaway, The 
Russmn Financial System. 

*Dobb: — “A Note on Saving and Investment in a Socialist 
Economy,” Economic /ournal, December, 1939. 
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investment will cemse the same cumulative processes of 
inflation and deflation whidi happen in the present system. 
He points out that under such a system, the feature of un- 
employed resources may again crop up because, the rule 
diat marginal cost should equal price may necessitate not 
using some labour. 

If for these reasons, all fundamental decisions regard- 
ing saving, investment and enterprise are to be taken by the 
central authority (of course, on the advice of the managers 
of productive units), what should be the criteria governing 
investment? He suggests that the authority would “direct 
each type of resources to that use where its productivity (at 
the margin) valued in terms of final output, was estimated 
to be a maximum.” Other criteria like that of ensuing a 
gradual growth of capital and smooth change in the methods 
of production, so that the peculiar problems of over and 
under-development, premature obsolescence, sterilizing of 
inventions and new process to preserve capital-values, etc., 
which characterize modem capitalism could be avoided, 
would also have to be considered. 

Hence, it is clear, that the process of valuation and 
therefore that of all important decisions regarding saving, 
enterprise and investment, are necessarily concentrated in 
the hands of the central authority; these do not admit of the 
competitive solution, and competition with regard to 
consumers’ goods and the choice of occupation will have to 
be limited to a certain extent by these important decisions. 

From this, are we to conclude with Hayek and others 
that ‘rational’ decisions are impossible in a Socialist eco- 
nomy? It depends on what is considered ‘rational.’ If 
rationality is identified with complete freedom of individual 
preferences and enterprise, it is clearly impossible under 
Socialism. It is equally impossible under any system other 
than ideally perfect competition.® If collective decisions are 
“rational” at all, as they are admitted to be with regard to 
problems like safeguarding the future interests of society 
from the defective telescopic faculty of individuals. 


® Cf. Review of Economic CiUcuIalion in Socialist Societies, 
by T. J. B. Hofif in the Economic Journal, 1940. 
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assuring public health, hygiene and security, and construct- 
ing non-remunerative works, etc., there is no reason why 
collective decisions regarding large questions of saving, 
investment and enterprise should be totally “ Irrational.” 
It is obvious that on matters of detail and minor adjustments, 
a considerable degree of freedom must be allowed to the 
managers of production. 

On the question whether such a system would mean an 
improvement over the present capitalist system again, we 
cannot be certain. Socialists claim that by co-ordination of 
knowledge, the problem of anticipating changes can be better 
solved by a socialist system, whereas critics like Prof. Hayek 
point out that knowledge, unspecialized by entrepreneurs and 
in the absenoj of spontaneous adjustment, will be useless 
and impossible to co-ordinate. As regards the elimination 
of economic fluctuations again, while socialists claim that 
only a socialist system can do so. Prof. Knight contends that 
it can be done provided proper policies were followed under 
capitalism also, while retaining individual freedom. Prof. 
Lindahl observes that both in the case of a society with free 
entrepreneurship and with centralized planning, “the task 
is to direct the productive resources of the community to 
production for present and future needs as to correspond to 
consumers’ wishes. In both cases the problem must be 
solved on the basis of an anticipation of these wishes. But 
the practical solution is perhaps a little simpler in the 
socialist than in the capitalist state, since the distribution of 
productive resources is carried out by authoritative 
measures.”^” 

The success of a Socialistic State in achieving its 
purposes will, in the last resort, depend on the problem of 
finding proper men to carry out its policies honestly and 
efficiently. Whether such men can be found, and made to 
work for social good rather than private profit, is the real 
problem of Socialism. 


E. Lindah] : Studies in the Theory of Money and Capital, 
“A Note on the Pricing Problm in a Community with Centralized 
Planning,” p. 73. 
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SUMMARY 

[A socialistic state exists for certain purposes, the achievement 
of which is mainlf a political and social and only secondarily an 
economic problem. The characteristics of such a state are; — 
(1) Collective ownership of the means of production other than 
labour and (2) absence of individual enterprise and initiative 
in production. 

The proposals of Messrs. Taylor, Lange and Dickinson for the 
solution of the value-problem in such a state by the method of 
trial and error, and by the preservation of competition in the 
consumer’s goods market and in the production of goods also, are 
examined; the conclusion reached is that under relatively static con- 
ditions, a competitive market could be maintained for consumer’s 
goods and to some extent for labour. 

But so far as production is concerned, as pointed out by Hayek, 
Knight, and Dobb, it is explained how in the absence of a free 
market for producers’ goods and the profit motive on which all 
entrepreneurial anticipations and activity are based, the problem of 
taking important decisions regarding saving, investment, and 
changing production is not capable of a solution. Hence, the 
present writer agrees with Dobb that both because of these difficul- 
ties and for preventing the reappearance of the evils of business 
fluctuations and unemployment which prevail in a competitive 
system, it is necessary and desirable in a socialistic state to vest all 
important decisions regarding saving, investment and enterprise 
in the Central Planning authority. The present writer also thinks 
that such a system need not be more ^‘irrational” than the present 
system of extremely imperfect competition.] 



DETERMINATION OF PRICES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


BY 

B. R. SuBBA Rao, 

Mysore University. 

The function and the determination of prices as the 
purpose of the Slate in the Soviet system are different from 
those under capitalism. All activities are directed by the 
ideal of maximising social welfare. Even theoretical 
controversies have been oriented towards issues of practical 
policy. There is therefore no ‘pure’ theory of Economics 
in the U.S.S.R. The realisation of the “socio-economic 
optimum” is the ideal. “The criterion of capitalist profit- 
ability and automatic price-adjustment,” writes Chos- 
sudowsky* — “is abandoned and the economic optimum is 
conceived as the combination of a unified and purposive 
economic policy (replacing the capitalist law of value) and 
the technical maximum. The criterion of this kind of 
optimum is the pooled net material result of the planned 
measures’ total, adjusted and readjusted to suit the general 
purpose in view, it is thus not, or not necessarily, the simple 
adding up of ‘bourgeois’ commercial optima of individual 
enterprises in orthodox equilibrium.” This general purpose 
setting largely determines the selection and the time pattern 
of the different varieties of planned investment, in produc- 
tion and consumption of goods. In fa<d, the Soviet concept 
of economic equilibrium is based as much on the environ- 
ment in U.S.S.R. as on the Marxian analysis of the capitalist 
system. It denotes a particular form of planned purposeful 
social dynamics. “The characteristic feature of Soviet 

^ The Soviet concept of equilibrium. Review of Economic 
Studies, 1939. 
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economy at all stages,” says a Soviet official publication,’ 
“is the plan, and, moreover, the plan is a directive, a set 
work and not a mere forecast.” Price is therefore, naturally 
regarded as “an instrument of planning accumulation and 
demand.”’ 

Ibe realisation of this purpose presupposes the concen- 
tration in the hands of the state of supreme authority over 
all branches of the national economy. The state owns and 
controls all the means of production and distribution. It 
decides with reference to social welfare the programme of 
production and the schemes of distribution and consump- 
tion. The needs of the citizens as envisaged by the central 
authority and not the effective demand for the goods. 
Freedom of private enterprise, free market and competitive 
prices are conspicuously absent. The slate has a monopoly 
of trade. Wholesale trade is in the hands of state municipal 
and co-operative enterprises, each of which is responsible for 
buying the raw materials and selling the finished products, 
dealing under contract with the separate production units.* 
Retail trade is also organised by some dozen varieties of co- 
operative and state undertakings. Distribution of produc- 
tion goods among the industrial units is made by the 
authorities according to a plan. An effective control over 
Ae volume of purchasing power is exercised and private 
incomes are mainly determined by and derived from the 
state. The Soviet planning authority is, therefore, in a 
better position to fix prices in accordance with the plan and 
enforce them effectively. The significance of such planning 
pri^s, production, distribution and in fact, all aspects of 
social and economic life is stated® to have increased in direct 
proportion to the growth of state control. 

2 Summary of the fulfilment of the First Five^r PUm. 
(Moscow, 1932, p, 1). 

Tw ^ **^^^‘* Growth of Soviet Trade” in Soviet Trade 

May, 1935, p. 12, quoted in Chossudowsky, op. cit., p. 139. 

^ 4 R. Burrows; The Problem and Practice of Economic Plan- 
ning, 1937, p. 212. 

• * “Planned Economy” in Soviet Econo- 

mics, 1933, p. 1. 
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In the study of Soviet prices it is very necessary to 
bear in mind that the Soviet price structure is isolated from 
the rest of the world. Russia broke loose from the foreign 
currencies in 1926. Since then the paper Rouble is a unit 
existing by itself. Rouble prices do not stand any 
comparison with the prices prevailing outside Russia. An 
attempt to find out the relative purchasing power of the 
Rouble in terms of its gold equivalents in other currencies 
only shows that the purchasing power of the Rouble is very 
much less than that of its foreign gold equivalent. A 
comparison of Rouble prices with sterling prices in the case 
of a few standard commodities indicates that there is no 
uniformity in these variations either. The percentage of the 
difference varies from commodity to commodity. 

The wholesale Rouble prices of three staple commodities, 
viz., wheat, cotton and pig iron, are compared below with 
English prices for those commodities.*’ 


Wheat Cotton Pig iron 


Average Rouble prices B. 1216(100 B. 1400 (ton); 
(fixed by decree of lb); 1933 60Kop(lb) 

Government). decree ) 1935 decree 


Theoretical gold parity 9.5 r o u b 1 e 
of the rouble in terms per £ 
of English money. 


Cost of pro- 
ducing a 
ton R.60.56 
1935 dec- 
ree. 


Rouble prices convert- £. 1-5-7 Sh. 1-4 d per £. 6-7-6. 
ed into English mo- lb. 

ney as per the rate 
given in column 2. 


Actual prices prevail- 5 Sh-6-Sh per 6-8 d. per lb. 
ing in the English 100 lbs. 
market. 


£« 3-S-O the 
average sale 
price per 
ton 


The sterling equivalents of current rouble retail prices 
and actual retail prices of similar articles in the English 
market are given in the following statement.^ 


® L. E. Hubbard ; Soviet Money and Finanae, pp. 132-133. 
’’ Ibid., p. 333, appendix. 
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Kamet of the orticlee 

Wheat bread 
Wheat flour 
Bice 
Oatmeal 
Beef 

Butter ... 

Sugar ... 

Potatoes 

Herrings 


Moscow prices in 
terms of English 
money 


Actual London 
prioes 


£ 8h. d. £ Sh. d. 


0 0 7 
0 0 8 
0 2 6 
0 0 6 
0 2 10 
0 6 4 
0 0 9 
0 0 11 
0 1 9 


0 0 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 1 2 
0 1 1 
0 1 3 

0 0 1 
0 0 6 


There are several price fixing authorities in. Russia 
ranging from the Union Council of Labour and Defence to 
purely local authorities and Co-operative Unions with limit- 
ed powers. The Union Council and the Special Committees 
for regulating the supply and distribution of retail consump- 
tion goods fix the price limits for representative standard 
goods. The local committees adjust the actual prices for 
the various descriptions of articles. Standard prices fixed 
by the central authority may not however be exceeded with- 
out permission from the Council of Labour and Defence. 

The price mechanism is expected to perform two func- 
tions — primarily the preservation of the dynamic equilibrium 
between growing production and capital investment and 
secondarily, the maintenance of the equilibrium between 
demand and supply.^ Whole influence on prices has not 
been altogether suppressed. While accepting the dictum 
that the price of a given commodity must correspond in its 
final analysis with its production in labour time, Soviet 
planning has attempted to relate such prices to the needs and 
capacities of the dilferent classes of consumers with varying 
purchasing powers. 


^Chossudowdcy, op, ch., p. 139. 
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As Chossudowsky observes®: “How far individual 
demands, as expressed in the market, are taken as long-term 
guidance for the direction of production is difficult to 
ascertain, but there is ample evidence that the market data 
are used for producing and the variety of goods in the 
secondary stages of production.” It is unlikely that pro- 
ductive arrangements would be determined by consumers’ 
demand in conformity with the ideal position of Icdssez faire 
Economics. While demand or “apprisals of individual 
utility” may be considered in deciding the variety of goods 
and their prices, the state plans consumption and prices in 
the interests of social utility. 

The guiding principle is no doubt that of having prices 
assessed at cost plus, but there are substantial departures 
from it.^® Goods may be sold below cost or at a price 
exceeding profits by more than the average profit rate. The 
former case is specially noticeable in the case of fuels and 
metals. While this has been inevitable in the initial stages 
of industrialisation, prices, wholesale and retail, are fixed 
so as to assure in the aggregate, a physical surplus over and 
above cost sufficient to supply the wherewithal for capital 
construction as provided for by the plan.” 

The general nature of the pricing process in Soviet 
Russia can be understood by a study of the two types of 
prices, viz., wholesale and retail. Agricultural prices and 
their formation have been as an independent unit. They 
govern the other price structures. 

Agricultural Prices' 

The collective farms and individual peasants in Russia 
are bound to deliver to the state a definite quantity of 
produce at fixed prices. The price paid for such produce is 
very low compared with the price-level for industrial goods. 
This price may be called the compulsory delivery price 

® Op. cit., p. 144. 

Alexander Gourvitch, “The Problem of Prices and Valuation 
in the Soviet System,” American Economic Review, 1936, Supple- 
ment, p. 268. 

” R.E.S., 1939, p. 139. 
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called ‘Government price’ by Nodel.^* This is not uniform 
over the whole country. Irrespective of quality, higher 
pri<%s are paid in some regions. Such arbitrary differaices 
in these prices are said to be due to the policy of favouring 
certain regions for political and economic causes. The more 
fertile r^ions, for instance, are paid a lower price. These 
regions are to subsidise the less fertile regions whose produce 
is awarded a higher price. By this method they hope to 
equalise the earnings of the different regions in the country. 

The compulsory delivery price paid for agricultural 
produce is the basic price in the Soviet system. Most of the 
surplus produce remaining with the coliective and individual 
peasants is purchased either by the State organisations 
directly or individual industrial enterprises indirectly. In 
both these cases — centralised purchase or decentralised 
purchase — the prices paid are similar. They are fixed by 
the conventional price fixing bureaus. Tliis price may be 
called the conventional price. The conventional prices 
should not exceed the limits laid down by the Central Govern- 
ment from time to time. These are invariably higher than 
the compulsory prices. The latter are usually twenty to 
forty per cent lower than the conventional prices. 

A certain quantity of foodstuffs is sold in the open 
market to the city consumers directly. Market prices for 
agricultural produce prevail in the farm market in certain 
towns. Only those peasants who live within a certain radius 
of a town can make use of these markets. Direct sale by 
the peasant is insisted upon even in the case of these 
markets. The competition between the peasants and the 
state as distributors of agricultural produce is found to have 
resulted in a material reduction in the prices of such articles. 

The principle underlying the determination of agri- 
cultural pri^s appears to be largely one of coercion. The 
basic price is arbitrary in character and based on the system 
of compulsory delivery of agricultural poduce. We must 
not forget that the Soviet Government has kept in view a 
minimum price. The minimum price that the peasant gets 
must enable him to purchase the essential manufactured 


Supply and Trade in the VS.S.R,, 1934, p. 131, 
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goods, supplementary foodstuffs, pay his taxes and carry out 
die planned capital improvements on the farm. With a 
view to promote the incentive for agricultural improvement, 
the decree of 1936 introduced the payment of premium for 
voluntary sales of wheat by collective farms. The amount 
of the premium paid would increase with the quantity of the 
voluntary sales in excess of the compulsory quota due to 
Government. The interests of the peasant and the main- 
tenance of the yield are given the necessary consideration. 
It would thus appear that an attempt has been made to evolve 
a policy of agricultural pricing such that the interests of 
agriculture as an industry are safeguarded with sacrificing 
the needs of the peasants. 

Agricultural prices in any country must influence all 
other prices. Industrial prices, for example, are based 
upon the costs of manufacturing industrial products. They 
consist of the cost of the raw materials and the cost of labour. 
Utider Soviet economic organisation other costs like interest 
rates and rent can be ignored. The cost of the raw material 
depends on the arbitrary prices fixed by government for 
agricultural products. Wages for the rank and file labourers 
are determined mainly with reference to the cost of food 
which is controlled by the prices paid for agricultural 
produce. The implications of agricultural pricing are thus 
far reaching in their significance. 

Industrial and Trading Prices (Wkolesede) 

In the organisation of wholesale trade, observes Nodel,^® 
“the principle that each commodity must pass througli the 
minimum number of organisations is strictly enforced. The 
general rule is that each commodity, before reaching the 
shop, must be allowed to pass through no more than two 
commercial warehouses. These two are the maximum for 
commodities which require special sorting and cannot be 
sent directly to the retailer.” Wholesale or industrial prices 
consist of three main components.** 

** Op, cit. p. 39. 

“ R.ES. 1939, p. 143. 
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(1) Commercial cost of production which itself is made up of 
the average factory cost of production taking into account the 
planned norms of cost — reduction, of a social cost item and selling 
and administrative or cost of the economic organisations 

(2) Profits and 

(3) the turnover tax. 

The production costs and the manufacturing profits of 
any enterprise are planned in advance. Profits are a 
planned percentage which is added to gross production costs 
for arriving at the fixed selling price. Fixed selling prices 
and planned profits {i.e., the difference between production 
costs and fixed selling prices) do not in the least influence 
the volume of output or ccJhtrol the consumption of raw 
materials and labour in a given industrial enterprise. All 
that is fixed by the Plan and not controlled by the prices of 
the product or the profit of the enterprise. 

The appropriation of the so called profits of a Soviet 
enterprise indicates very clearly the fundamental difference 
between soviet profits and profits of a free industrial enter- 
prise. In Russia “profit or the difference between the 
selling price and the total production costs is divided into 
three parts. One part goes to the state, as a budgetary 
contribution, another part is paid to the Prombank as a 
contribution to the funds for general industrial capital 
development, while the third part remains at the disposition 
of the enterprise or the trust of which it is a unit.” Such 
is the vital difference between the cost price structure of 
Soviet economy and a capitalist enterprise. It is also 
interesting to observe that the prices of these commodities 
are based on the PLANNp PRODUCTION COSTS which 
are arrived at by calculating the average actual cost for the 
previous year. The planned decrease, if any, for the 
current year is allowed as a deduction therefrom. Even 
such costs are fixed on the basis of the average costs for the 
whole of the individual industry. A Soviet enterprise which 
may not be able to produce the given commodity at the 
planned price does not automatically cease to do business. 
Weak businesses are kept alive by granting subsidies from 
Government. Industrial prices are accordin^y described as 
accounting prices. 
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The prices of two different articles cannot be said to 
measure in any sense their relative value or utility. They 
represent perhaps the number of labour time units consumed 
in their manufacture. In spite of its defects the price 
structure has been very useful to the planning authorities in 
comparing the relative efliciency of the several industrial 
undertakings under their control. The State makes use 
of the price mechanism for controlling waste and extra- 
vagance. 

Goods produced and priced by the manufacturing 
syndicates or trusts are passed on to the wholesale organisa- 
tions of the retail system in Russia. To the price of the 
finished goods a turn over lax is added on. The tax ranges 
between 8 and 50% of the wholesale industrial price of the 
commodity. The tax is imposed on nearly all articles and 
varies enormously according as the policy of tlie Soviet 
Government is to encourage or restrict the consumption of 
the commodity under question. 

Theoretical production costs and the principles of 
sumptuary legislation may thus be said to govern the struc- 
ture of wholesale prices. 

Retail Prices. 

In the Soviet Union, retail trade is synonymous with 
the States’ organisation for the distribution of consumption 
goods to the population. There are very few independent 
middlemen. The consumers’ co-operative organisation and 
the state retail institutions controlled by the Commissariat 
for internal trade are the agencies entrusted with the control 
and management of retail trade. 

A large proportion of the spending power of the public 
is made up of incomes received either in the shape of wages 
or purchase prices for primary commodities. These incomes 
are directly derived from the State. Soviet prices are not 
influenced by the price-level prevailing in the neighbouring 
countries of Europe. State control of consumption is there- 
fore much easier in Russia. Still the large variety of the 
products, the wide extent of the country and the difficulties 
involved in controlling the desires of the individual citizen 
have complicated the problem of retail pricing. 

F. 19. 
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Besides exercising a control over the distribution of 
goods, the price fixing authorities in Soviet Russia attempt 
to fix the total consumption and determine the relative 
consumption of the different classes of commodities. The 
retail price policy must also act as a means whereby the 
Government can control “the relation between national 
consumption and national saving.” 

The retail price is composed of the wholesale or 
delivery price and the retail price additions consisting of 
costs of distribution and budgetary additions. The relation 
between output and retail prices has become more simplified 
since 1935. A rise in retail prices cannot however act as 
an automatic stimulus to production. Demand can only 
react on prices and not on supply. To adjust the forces of 
demand to those of planned supply, two expedients have been 
en.ployed by the Soviet authorities, viz., rationed supplies 
and manipulated retail prices. 

Rationed supplies characterised Soviet economic life 
till the opening months of 1935, The extensive use of 
rationing led to the establishment of the multiple price 
system. Several types of retail prices were in operation,'® 
More than half a dozen types of retail prices have been 
mentioned by writers on Soviet economics. This is known 
as the “policy of differentiated prices on the basis of class 


Soviet Money and Finance, by I,. F. Hubbard, pp. 139-140. 

(1) Normal (ration) price? at which limited quantities of foods 
were sold to those possessing ration cards; 

(2) Country prices at which the [teasants could buy manufac- 
tured goods at village co-operative shops; 

(3) (^ommmcal prices at which unrestricted amounts of all 
consumption goods, except bread and cereals, were sold by the 
State commercial shops in the towns; 

(4) Conventional prices at w'hich the town consumers bought 
produce direct from the peasants; 

(5) Open-market prices at which the town consumers bought 
produce direct from the peasants; 

(6) Single bread price — the price midway between the rationed 
and commercial prices; 

(7) Tor'rsin or ‘gold’ rouble prices which applied to article? 

relating to external trade, ‘ 
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discrimination.”^® Gradually the prices all round were 
advanced through increases in the turnover tax and the 
poorer section was very hard hit. Rationing led to waste and 
illegal profiteering. The defects of rationing were 
recognised fairly early by the Soviet leaders and by 1935 
they returned to open market conditions in retail trade. On 
1st January, 1935, bread and most cereal foods were first 
derationed. So in order to broaden the market, the single 
price system was adopted. “ The single prices are fixed 
midway between the former commercial prices and the 
normal prices, i.e., those which prevailed in rationed and 
regulated distribution.” Though the abolition of rationing 
normal prices, i.e., those which prevailed in rationed and 
commercial prices, the new market prices or the so called 
single retail prices vary considerably in the different parts 
of the country. The great extent of the country and the al- 
most entire dependence of the population on local markets 
for the goods they need, has necessitated the division of the 
country into different price zones. Price unification is 
usually followed in these geographical zones and not for 
the country as a whole. 

De-rationed retail prices are made up of two parts. 
I'he planned portion in it is to cover the fixed wholesale 
prices plus the costs of the retaining enterprise besides leaving 
a fixed percentage of profit. To this planned portion is 
added a certain amount for equalising demand and supply. 
As the sole supplier of consumption goods to the people, the 
Government would push up the planned price by adding 
this extra sum. This extra sum is necessarily arbitrary. 

The addition to the planned retailed price resembles to 
some extent the profit derived by a monopolist. It is how- 
ever necessary to bear in mind that the whole of this extra 
amount is paid direct to the budget. The so called mono- 
poly profit is made available to the whole community. 
There is a fundamental difference between monopoly prices 
under capitalism and Soviet prices. The control over price 
in the case of a monopolist is exercised to secure the most 

American Economic Review, 1936, Supplement, p. 281. 

IT Ibid. 
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favourable prices for his monopoly goods. He may ration 
his supplies, fix arbitrary market prices or pursue a policy 
of discriminating pricing — the policies pursued in Soviet 
Russia. Whether the monopolist fixes prices or the quan- 
tity, his aim is to secure for his goods a market price higher 
than the competitive equilibrium price. It must yield him 
the higher profit. Soviet prices on the other hand are in- 
fluenced by entirely different considerations. ITie needs 
and capacities of the consumers with different levels of 
purchasing power and the needs of planned production are 
the primary considerations in the determination of Soviet 
prices. Social welfare and monopoly profit are entirely 
different considerations. 

Conclusion 

The success of planning prices in the U. S. S. R. can- 
not be accurately known, though the general impression is 
that yet much remains to be done, Alexander Gourvitch 
observed:’'* “The system of conventionally low prices in 
transactions between socialised enterprises, prices for basic 
metal primarily, has at no time worked smoothly and has 
been constantly giving rise to difficulties, which have had to 
be met by emergency devices.” 

“As far as agricultural price policies are concerned” 
adds the same authority,’” “the greatest administrative suc- 
cess achieved in the way of checking the growth of money 
cost of industrialisation has been the virtual stabilisation of 
agricultural prices since 1928 in the face of an enormous 
rise of prices of manufactures.” Russian experience of 
nationalised trading is stated to have been not too encourag- 
ing."” On the other hand W. Nodel, a leading Soviet expert, 
considers’*’ that great advantages have been realised by the 
consumers by planned trade. The elimination of the private 
trader and the improved organisation of co-operative and 


Op. cU. p, 282. 

18 Ibid., 6. 276. 

118 Burrows, op. cit., p. 212. 

-’1 Supply and Trade in the V.S.S.R., Ch. Ill 
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Soviet trade have reduced the cost of trade and eliminated 
altogether the anarchical character of capitalist trade.” It 
is alleged by others"’'* that the Soviet are guided by political 
motives in fixing price levels for the price of those goods 
over which the stale has a monopoly and whose distribution 
and consumption are completely regulated. 

Whatever the truth, we must bear in mind two impor- 
tant facts, viz., the purpose and ideal of the Soviet and the 
short period of the experimentation with planning prices. 
In the Soviet system price has a different meaning and is the 
result of a set of circumstances different from those of a 
capitalistic system. The Russian trusts and syndicates are 
in their outward form created on the models of a capitalistic 
system. At the same time they are dominated by a com- 
munist economic conception which dose not prevail in tlie 
rest of the world. On their controlled markets they charge 
different prices for the same products according to the con- 
sumers’ needs and capacity, and the producers’ hardship and 
needs. 

Under conditions of free competition a far reaching 
‘automatism’ regulates production and market conditions. 
In Soviet pricing an attempt is made to replace the effects of 
‘mechanical market selection’ by the decisions of a well 
qualified central planning authority. 

The price mechanism cannot determine the production 
of commodities in Soviet Russia; it is however helpful in 
directing the modes of life of the producers and the con- 
sumers. In the words of Barbara Woolton “ ... the Soviet 
plarmed economy has rendered the price mechanism entirely 
useless in certain spheres and has practically dispensed with 
it in others. ... it has apparently retained that mechanism 
as the means of giving efl'ect to a certain proportion of the 
decisions that all economic systems have to make particular- 
ly as an instrument for regulating the actions of people, as 
distinct from the disposal of things . . , But this mechanism 
is always employed with difference so that even where the 
plan apparently follows its readings, the results obtained 

-- Pietro Sessa; (]h. on “Social Problem” in Soviet Economics 
op. cit, p. 286 . 
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may be quite different from those which would be realised 
under an unplanned economy/’ 

SUMMARY 

[Price determination in Soviet Russia is merely an instrumcnl 
for realising the social ideal of socio-economic optimum of welfare. 
Economic equilibrium has a different significance. To achieve 
this purpose, the supreme authority controls all production, distri- 
bution and even consumption. Apart from this completely differ- 
ent purpose of price in social economy, the social price structure 
is isolated from the rest of the world and therefore has been little 
influenced by outside movements as is evident by comparing the 
English and Soviet prices of staples. 

Market demands of individuals guide but not determine either 
quantity or prices. The basic principle of pricing is “cost plus”, 
though there are substantial departures from it, e.g., in fuels and 
metals. This general nature of the pricing process is illustrated in 
the paper by a detailed analysis of agricultural and indiLstrial 
prices, wholesale and retail. The basis of the compulsory delivery 
prices, the conventional price and the market price is discussed. 
The ingredients of “Price” viz.,, cost, profits and the turnover lax 
are explained and their significance is pointed out. While costs 
are not always covered by price, profits have a different significance 
in the U.S.S.R, Theoretical production costs and the principles of 
sumptuary legislation largely govern the structure of wholesale 
prices. The paper also discusses retail price in their components 
of wholesale prices, costs of distribution and budgetary additions, 
and the structure of rationed and derationed prices. 

This review of the pricing process prevailing in Russia forces 
the conclusion that while planning of nrices has not so far been 
completely either successful or beneficial, the period of experi- 
mentation has really been too short for a conclusive opinion re- 
garding such planning.] 
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Introduction — The Problem Stated 

In the economic sphere, human conduct is determined 
solely by the fact that productive resources are scarce rela- 
tively to the desired ends so that a selective distribution of 
them over alternative uses is always necessary. The funda- 
mental problem, therefore, for every community — whether 
Capitalist or Socialist is to achieve a rational allocation of 
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the limited resources available for the satisfaction of the 
almost unlimited number of wants. Every society must 
kive a scientific method of what and how much to produce, 
of choosing between alternatives and of achieving its end 
with the greatest possible economy of productive resources. 
In other words, every society must aim at an ideal or ration* 
al allocation of its resources. 

The method of the Capitalist society is the system of 
production for profit and exchange in a free competitive 
market. As a result of competition for profit, a competitive 
economy tends to bring about a rational allocation of its re- 
sources automatically. Not only will the business men be 
forced to economise their resources and thereby minimise 
their costs but also to make the selling price of their pro- 
ducts cover their costs. 

This tendency towards an ideal allocation of productive 
resources is brought about only under conditions of perfect 
competitive equilibrium. In practice, however, due to the 
existence of monopoly among producers and inequality of 
incomes among consumers, allocation of resources under 
capitalism is far from perfect. There is a great deal of 
waste and inefficiency. To get rid of the waste and remove 
the inefficiency, the blind forces of competition that govern 
allocation in Capitalist societies must be replaced by a system 
of Central Socialist Planning. Contrasted with a Capitalist 
society, productive resources, in a Socialist society are 
owned by the state authority and operated by a Central 
Planning Authority, not with a view to profit, but for the 
direct service of those whom the authority represents. But 
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a Socialist economy socialises production only as contrasted 
with communism which socialises both production and con 
sumption. There is not only freedom of choice in consump* 
tion but also freedom of choice in occupation. Preferences 
of consumers as expressed in their demand prices (which 
are themselves based on money incomes assured to each 
citizen by the State) are still retained as the guiding criteria 
of production and ultimately of the proper allocation of 
resources. 

Ihe problem is: can resources be put to work in such 
a society, so that most will be made of them? that is, can 
resources be economised? In more technical language, is 
an ideal allocation of resources as that under competitive 
equilibrium possible in a Socialist economy? In fact, this 
problem of a rational allocation of resources is the central 
problem of Socialist economics. 

Professor Von Mises, a leading opponent of Socialism, 
holds that a rational allocation of resources is impossible in 
a Socialist slate on the ground that public ownership of the 
productive resources abolishes the market for them; without 
such a market, there can be no prices for them; and with- 
out prices, which indicate the relative importance of the 
factors of production, economic calculation or economic 
accounting is out of the question. But Oskar Lange, a 
Polish economist has shown that if prices are view'ed not in 
the narrow sense of the word as exhange ratios on a market 
or the money for which a commodity or service can be ob- 
tained, but in the broad sense of “terms on which alter- 
natives are offered,” there is no difficulty for Socialism. 
For the absence of a market does not prevent the setting up 
of accounting prices or provincial valuations for tho pur- 
pose of allocating resources. 

But Professor Mises argues that the accounting prices 
may be quite arbitrary and not as economically significant 
as they are in a capitalist economy. However, Barone, an 
Italian economist had already proved as early as 1908 that 
in principle the accounting prices of a Socialist economy are 
economically as significant as the market prices of a com- 
petitive economy. By using a series of simultaneous equa- 
tions, Barone was the first to show that a Socialist economy 
F. 20 
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could make a rational allocation of resources in substantial- 
ly the same way as a capitalist economy. 

A second line of attack has been taken up by Profe^r 
Hayek and Robbins of London. They admit that a ration- 
al allocation of resources is theoretically possible in a 
Socialist state but deny that it can be worked out in practice. 
They point out that in order to determine prices, the Central 
Planning Authority in a Socialist state must have “complete 
lists of the different quantities of all commodities which 
would be bought at any possible combination of prices of 
the different commodities that might be available.” They 
argue further that the Central I’lanning Authority would 
have to solve thousands, even millions of simultaneous equa- 
tions before economic decisions could be taken; and they 
point out that there is no means known at present by which 
they can be solved in a lifetime. 

This argument has been effectively met by Professors 
Taylor and Lange of the l-nited States and Dr. Dickinson and 
Mr. Dobb of England. They have shown how a rational 
allocation of resources in a Socialist economy could be 
carried out by a method of trial and error in practically the 
same way as in a competitive one. 

Ideal Allocation under Competitive Equilibrium 

It is necessary at the outset to make clear the concept 
of an “Ideal” allocation of resources. An allocation of re- 
sources will be ideal only if it secures maximum aggregate 
satisfaction with a minimum use of such resourcxjs. Eco- 
nomy in the use of productive resources for the attainment 
of the highest total satisfaction is the very sine qua non of 
an ideal allocation of resources. Such an ideal allocation 
is achieved only under conditons of perfect equilibrium in a 
fully free competitive market. 

Now to reach a position of equilibrium, two conditions 
must be satisfied. In the first place, producers must aim at 
securing maximum profits by minimising costs and by mak- 
ing their selling price equal to the cost of producing the 
commodities. TLiis may be called the subjective condition 
and is actu^y brought about by combining the factors of 
production in such proportions as to equalise the marginal 
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productivity of the amount of each factor which can be pur- 
chased for a unit of money. Secondly, the demand for each 
commodity must be equal to its supply. This may be called 
the objective condition and is carried out in practice by a 
method of trial and error. 

The method of trial and error in a competitive eco- 
nomy is based on what may be called the Parametric Func- 
tion of Prices; that is, on that fact that although the prices 
an; a resultant of the behaviour of all individuals on the 
market, each individual separately regards the actual market 
prices as given data to which he has to adjust himself. 
Each individual tries to exploit the market situation con- 
fronting him which he cannot control. Market prices are 
thus parameters determining the behaviour of the indivi- 
duals. 

Each individual enliepreneur starts on the basis of 
actual prices prevailing on the market. With these histori- 
cally given market prices, he fulfills the subjective equili- 
brium condition by trying to minimise costs and to make the 
selling nrice of the product equal to the cost of producing 
it. By these means, he tries to obtain maximum profits. At 
the prevailing market prices, a certain quantity of each 
commodity is demanded and a certain quantity is supplied. 
The objective condition of equilibrium now comes into play. 
If the quantity demanded and the quantity supplied happen 
to be equal, a state of equilibrium is reached and ideal allo- 
cation is attained. If, however, the quantities demanded 
and the quantities supplied diverge, the competition of 
buyers and sellers will alter the prices. Prices of those com- 
modities, the demand for which exceeds the supply rise, while 
the prices of those commodities where the reverse is the case, 
full. As a result there is established a new set of prices 
which serves as a basis for the individual's striving to maxi- 
mise their profits from the ownership of their productive 
resources. A new set of quantities demanded and supplied 
are established. If demand and supply are not equal for 
each commodity, prices change again and there is another 
set of prices which again serve as a basis, for the individual 
rearranging of choices; and thus there is a new set of quan- 
tities demanded and supplied. And so the process goes on 
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until finally equilibrium is reached and the quantity de- 
manded and the quantity supplied are equal to each other. 

It is only under conditions of perfect competition that 
such a state of equilibrium is reached and an ideal allocation 
of resources achieved. But in actual life, conditions of per- 
fect competition are never realised; and so under capitalism 
a large part of the productive resources are misdirected and 
wasted. For instance, in modem conditions, monopoly 
power is widely exercised in a number of industries. In 
order to secure high prices, the monopolist very often res- 
tricts output, which implies that he restricts the quantity of 
resources at work in his industry below the quantity that 
would be at work there, if resources were ideally allocated. 
Again, under capitalism with a regime of imperfect com- 
petition, a large amount of resources is devoted to one or 
another sort of advertisement. Much of the expenditure on 
competitive advertisement, whose ultimate purpose is to 
switch about people’s tastes in a purely irrational way is 
sheer waste — an allocation of productive resources that has 
no net yield. Further, certain industries entail costs outside 
themselves or confer benefits for which they do not receive 
payment; or in technical language, marginal private and 
marginal social costs of production are not everywhere iden- 
tical. Finally, in the present economic system, there is a 
gross inequality of incomes, which has resulted in a great 
waste of productive resources as they are more diverted 
to the satisfaction of the whims of the rich and not in meet- 
ing the vital needs of the poor. 

These types of waste would not be present under per- 
fect competition; but in capitalism as it is actually consti- 
tuted they play a large part. They entail a substantial 
diversion of productive resources from the ideal allocation. 
We have now to examine whether a Socialist economy can 
bring about a rational allocation of resources better than a 
Capitalist one. 

Socialist Allocation of Resources 

The greatest merit of a perfectly free competitive sys- 
tem is that under it, it is possible to achieve an ideal alloca- 
tion of resources. Individual entrepreneurs tend to attain 
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by the method of trial and error, an equilibrium position at 
whidi there is not only a minimisation of costs but also an 
equilisation of the selling price of the product to the cost of 
producing it. Further at the point of equilibrium, the 
amount supplied will be exactly equal to the amount de- 
manded, so that there is no waste of productive resources 
and no demand remains unsatisfied. A socialist economy 
must also attain such an equilibrium position, if it should 
economise its productive resources. 

There are two fundamental differences between a 
Socialist and a Capitalist economy, which are significant so 
far as the problem of allocation of resources is concerned. 
First, the productive resources in a Socialist economy are 
owned by the State and directed by a Central Planning 
Authority, though there is freedom of choice of consumption 
and freedom of choice of occupation. There is therefore no 
genuine market in a Socialist economy for capital goods and 
productive resources other than labour and no market prices 
for them. Secondly, the decisions of the managers of pro- 
duction in Socialist economy are not guided, as in a capital- 
ist one, by the aim of maximising profit. Instead the 
Central Plannng aims at satisfying con.^uraer's preferences 
in the best way possible; these preferences being based on the 
total income assured to them by the state. 

Now, the crux of the problem of allocation lies in the 
determination of the relative or effective importance of the 
factors of production. Their relative importance is derived 
from the importances of the large number of commodities 
which emerge from all the productive process. The ques- 
tion is, how in a concrete way is the relative importance of 
each factor detennined? This can be done in a Socialist 
economy by impiUing to each factor a provisional valuation 
in terms of money, on the basis of which, correct accounting 
prices can be obtained by applying the method of trial and 
error in exactly the same way as that in which prices are 
actually determined in a competitive market. 

We have seen that under capitalism, the method of 
trial and error is based on what is called the Parametrio 
Function of Prices. A price structure as objective and as 
economically significant as the one under capitalism can be 
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obtained in a Socialist economy, if the Parametric Function 
of Prices is retained. Under a Socialist economy, the Para- 
metric Function of Prices would be imposed as an account- 
ing rule and all decisions and all accounting of individual 
plant mimagers would be made as if prices were indepen- 
^nt of the decisions taken. For purpose of accounting, 
plant managers would treat prices as constant, just as they 
are treated by businessmen under the competitive system. 
Thus the Central Planning Authority in a Socialist economy 
can also base its method of trial and error on a Parametric 
use of nrices. 

The Central Planning Authority will start with a set 
of historically given prices actually prevailing in the mar- 
ket much in the same way as capitalist entrepreneurs do. 
It need not depend upon guess work for the initial prices. 
All decisions of the managers of production who direct the 
productive resources under public ownership and also all 
decisions of individuals as consumers and as suppliers of 
labour are made on the basis of these prices. While mak- 
ing their decisions, they must always observe two rules; 
first, minimising of costs and second, making their selling 
prices equal to their cost of producing the commodities; the 
subjective condition of equilibrium will thus be satisfied. 

As a result of their decisions, the quantity demanded 
and supplied of each commodity is determined. If the 
quantity demanded of a commodity is not equal to the quan- 
tity supplied, the price of that commodity has to be charged. 
It has to be raised if demand exceeds supply and lowered if 
supply exceeds demand. Thus the Central Planning Author- 
ity fixes a new set of prices which serves as a basis for new 
decisions and which results in a new set of quantities de- 
manded and supplied. Through this process of trial and 
error a point will be reached when the quantity supplied 
will be equal to the quantity demanded. The objective con- 
dition of equilibrium is also satisfied and a rational alloca- 
tion of resources achieved. 

It is to be noted that there would be no necessity for the 
Central Planning Authority to have before it data as to 
relative productivities in every imaginable combination of 
possible situations; nor is it necessary for it to solve millions 
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of equations, as Professors Hayek and Robbins expect 
In practice, tbe question would always at any one time arise 
in die form of a movement from a pre-existing situation; 
and the relative productivity of changes in the neighbour- 
hood of the initial situation is all that would be required 
and probably all that in any system could be known. The 
Planning Authority need not know the productivity of every 
conceivable combination of resources more than the private 
enterpreneur needs to know it today in order to decide 
whether to shift resources from one use to another. 

Further, no knowledge of higher mathematics is needed 
for establishing the right accounting prices which serve as 
Parameters to persons who solve equations daily. Nor is 
there any need for a knowledge of the demand and supply 
functions. The right prices are simply found out by watch- 
ing quantities demanded and quantities supplied and by rais- 
ing the price of a commodity or service whenever there is an 
excess of demand over supply and lowering it when the 
reverse is the case, until by trial and error the price is found 
at which the demand and supply are equated. 

Thus the process of determining the equilibrium price 
and on the basis of it arriving at a rational ^location of re- 
sources is substantially the same as that in a competitive 
one. ITie Central Planning Authority performs the func- 
tions of the market. It establishes the same essential con- 
ditions, the Parametric use of prices in accounting; and the 
two essential rules, viz., minimisation of costs and equality 
of marginal cost and selling price of the product — ^for com- 
bining the factors of production, for choosing the scale of 
output of a plant, and for determining the output of an in- 
dustry. The Central Planning Authority enables a Social- 
ist economy to ascertain the relative importance of the fac- 
tors of production and to make a rational allocation of 
resources. 

Critique of Socialist Allocation 

If the same procedure for achieving a rational alloca- 
tion of resources is to be adopted by a Socialist economy as 
is done by a Competitive one, what is the advantage to be 
derived from dianging over to Socialism? A Socialist epo- 
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nomy is superior to a Capitalist oiw in a number 
of important respects. In the first place it can reacb 
the right equilibrium prices, i.e., prices which balanced sup- 
ply and demand, by a much shorter succession of trials than 
a competitive market actually does. It can do this simply 
because the Central Planning Authority will have a much 
greater knowledge of what is happening in the economic 
system as a whole than any private entrepreneur can possib- 
ly have under capitalism. As Dickinson says, the system 
works as it were, in a glass house in which all the details of 
the mechanism and its working can be followed. 

Possessed with a greater knowledge of the economic 
system as a whole, the Central Planning Authority will be in 
a better position than a Capitalist society, to take into 
account all the alternatives sacrificed and realised in pro- 
duction. The most imjjortant alternatives, like life, secu- 
rity, and health of the workers are, under private enterprise, 
la^'gely sacrificed without being accounted for. A Socialist 
economy, on the other hand, would be better able to put all 
the alternatives into its economic accounting. Thus it would 
evaluate all the services rendered by production and take 
into account all the alternatives sacrificed. By doing so, it 
would avoid much of the social waste connected with private 
enterprise. As Professor Pigou has pointed out, much of 
this waste can, to a certain extent, be removed by a proper 
system of bounties, taxes and legislation within the frame- 
work of the capitalist system itself; but a Socialist economy 
can do it more thoroughly than the Capitalist economy. 

Of greater significance is the fact that because a Social- 
ist economy, can take into account all the alternatives, it can 
control the fluctuations of the trade cycle much better than 
the present Capitalist economy. Severe depressions and 
acute unemployment would not be likely to occur. It is 
true that grave mistakes such as misdirection of investments 
and production would undoubtedly be made in a Socialist 
economy also. But such mistakes need not lead to shrink- 
age of output and unemployment of factors, spreading over 
the whole economic system. The great advantage of a 
Socialist economy is that mistakes can be localised. Over- 
production in one part of the economic organisation may 
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not be allowed to spread and become a general one. Losses 
in one part of the economy need not be corrected, as is drnie 
under capitalism, by measures that create in other parts 
still further losses by the secondary effect of a cumulative 
idirinkage of demand and of unemployment of the factors of 
production. 

The second important advantage of a Socialist economy 
over a Capitalist one is in the distribution of incomes. A 
Socialist economy can so distribute incomes as to maximise 
social welfare. But under Capitalism incomes are distri- 
buted according to the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. These are privately owned by the few, while the 
masses own nothing but their labour power. Under such 
conditions, demand price or what consumers are willing and 
able to pay for commodities which they want, does not re- 
flect the relative urgency of the needs of different persons. 
On the other hand, it reflects the incomes of the many who 
go without necessities and the few who enjoy luxuries. 
Thus under the Capitalist system, the allocation of resources 
as determined by the demand price of consumers is far from 
attaining maximum social welfare. 

If incomes are to be distributed so as to maximise 
social welfare, two conditions must be satisfied. First, the 
same demand price offered by different consumers must re- 
present an equal urgency of need. Second, the services of 
labour must be distributed among the difTerent occupations 
so that the value of the marginal product of labour must be 
equal to the disutility involved in pursuing these occupa- 
tions. In other words, the product which is added by apply- 
ing the last unit of labour that will pay for itself must be 
equal to the discomfort or exertion necessary to produce it. 
There is no doubt that a Socialist economy can satisfy these 
two conditions much better than Capitalism can ever do. A 
Socialist economy could distribute incomes among indivi- 
duals in such a way as to make each one have the same mar- 
ginal utility from his income. It could strike the right 
average in estimating the relative urgency of the needs of 
dfferent persons, making only a few errors. But the distri- 
bution of income in the Capitalist economy introduces a 
constant error — a class error in favour of the rich. 

F. 21 
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Again, another advantage of the Socialist economy is 
lhat> a rational allocati(Hi of resources is made undbr it more 
directly than under the present capitalist systmn. In an in- 
di^ual economy, a market for factors of producticm serves 
to generalise data in the form of a price for them; and 
through the medium of this price procures the allocation of 
rmiources automatically between industries. But this is the 
cmly instrument which exists in such an economy for achiev* 
ing an allocation of resources. That in a socialist economy, 
it should be thought necessary for the managers of various 
plants, having ascertained the necessary data about produe* 
tivities to use tlmse data to play an elaborate game of bid' 
ding for the factors of production on a market, instead of 
transmitting the information direct to the plant managers is, 
according to Dobb, a “Heath Robinson” kind of su^estion. 
Moreover, it has the positive disadvantage, that in playii^ 
such a game, the managers of socialist enterprises would be 
as much in blinkers as to the concurrent decisions being made 
elsewhere as are private entrepreneurs in the capitalist eco* 
noray and thus would be subject to a similar degree of com* 
petitive imoertainty. 

Further, the evil of monopoly, over the present Capi- 
talist allocation of resources can be lately overcome by 
extending the range of public ownership md public opera- 
tion to industries? in which they have not yet been intr^uc- 
ed. Similarly, it iS' preferable to extend Socialist ownership 
and control to industries in which the Pastes of competitive 
advertisement are very great 

Agamst these advantages of a Socialist economy, there 
are a few disadvantages. In the first place, there is an arbi- 
trary rate of capital accumulation under Socialist economy. 
It is obvious Aat a Socialist economy must set aside capital 
for maintenance and new investments so that the standard of 
living may be increased. For such an accumulation of 
capital, a price must be set ; that is, interest must be charged 
for the use of capital. But the rate of interest under a 
Socialist economy cannot be determined by <x>BSttmers* pre- 
ferences as it is under Capitalism; for most of the capital ib 
owned and controlled by the state. That the rate of interest 
will b® determiped not by consumers decidixig how nniclt tp 
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save Imt arlnknurily by the C«itral Plaiming Authority may 
be considered to lead to a reduction of socicd welfare. 

But it is doubtful whether, from the economic standpoint, 
a Tate of interest reflecting consumers’ preferences is super- 
ior to one set arbitrarily ^ the Central Hanning Audbority. 
In dbis connection, we must distin^ish between ^ dioit 
period and dm long. In the ^ort period, under both 
Capitalism and Socialinn, the amount of capital is regard- 
ed as constant, and the rate of interest is determined rimply 
by the condition that the demand for capital is equal to the 
amount available. Here, the Central Planning Authority 
will begin as before, with a rate based on historiodly given 
rates and adjust these rates by a method of trial and error 
until the correct rate was attained. Such a procedure would 
be substantially the same as that at present followed under 
die Capitalist economy. 

The tbief difference however between a Capitalist and 
a Socialist ectmomy occurs in respect to the long period. 
In the presmtt economic system, saving is only partly deter- 
mined by considerations of utility; the rate of saving is 
affected murii more by the distribution of incomes, whi^ is 
irrational from the economic point of view. Furdier in a 
capitalist economy, saving of capital may not be followed by 
an appropriate rate of investment; and poverty instead of in- 
crease prosperity may result from saving. Ibus, under 
capkaliam too, the actual rate of capital accumulation is 
(hvoveed from the preferences of the people. But the rate 
of capital accumulation determined corporately in a Social- 
ist state may from the economic point of view prove to be 
more rational than the actual rate of saving under capital- 
ism. However, it must be admitted that a Socialist economy 
suffeis from an arbitrary rate of capital accumulation and 
of inUHust in the long nui. 

Again, under capitalism it may be possible, in prin- 
ciple, to set right maladjustments due to divergencies bet- 
ween private a^ social costs by an approprisAely devised 
system of bounties tmd duties. But the practical dfficulty 
of determining ibe right rates of bounty and of duty is 
OiKlraordtnarily difficult. The data necessary for a scientific 
decision axe almori wholly wanting. As a matter of fact, no 
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attempt has ever been made in a capitaliM xegkpe to use 
bounties and duties for bringing about adjustments betweeu 
maigitud private and marginal social costs. A Central 
Planning Authority also is not in a more favourable situa* 
tion than the Capiatlist economy to obtain data required for 
these calculations. For, what is needed in order to brutg 
about an adjustment is not will, but knowledge. The rele- 
vant knowledge is of a sort that we do not at present possess 
and the gaining of it in course of time is no more likely 
under the one system than under the other. 

Further, a Socialist state would not be a self-contained 
one; but it would stand as one among a number of other 
states, some perhaps Socialist and others Capitalist, Some 
of the consumption goods that the Socialist State required 
would presumably be obtained by way of exchange with 
products made in other states. Here is a further source of 
complication — complication made all the greater if condi- 
tions of production and of demand in these other states are 
liable, as they might well be, to large and frequent varia- 
tions. 

In view of all these difficulties, the practical task of a 
Central Planning Authority seeking to achieve an ideal allo- 
cation of productive resources would be a formidable one 
in which it is not possible to be entirely successful. An 
approach to full success depends mostly upon the will and 
capacity of the controlling authority and of the agencies 
through which it works. But except in a world of super- 
human beings, grave and fundamental mistakes are sure to 
be made. The bureaucratic management of economic life 
is in the last resort the real danger of Socialism. 

No doubt an ideal allocation of productive resources 
can in principle be made in a Socialist economy. But the 
data and the instruments required for putting the principles 
into practice are lacking at present. It is, therefore, not 
possible to overcome the shortcomings of the prescmt Capital- 
ist system by the mere substitution of a Socialist madbinery 
m its place. 

In the meanwhile, the economist cannot afford to stand 
still, but must come out of his cloister, and even with llie 
elp of the imperfect materials at his disposal, must 
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an attempt to approadb the ideal; for he has to disdiarge a 
double responsibility — ^that of an expert and that of a man 
of the world. In this attempt, it is better for him to follow 
Professor Pigou’s advice that is, “to follow the path of 
gradualness — to mould and to transform and not violently 
to uproot.” But as Professor Pigou adds “Gradualness im> 
plies action and is not a polite name for standing still.’ If 
however “ the economist does not come down from his 
cloister to walk in the market-place, the world and his 
cloister,” as pointed out by Dr. Dobb “may soon start tumbl- 
ing about his ears.” 



PRICE-LEVEL OF TOBACCO IN THE GUNTUR AREA 
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Tobacco is the most democratic luxury, is a riob raim’s 
solace and a poor man’s comfort. The tobacco industry has 
suffered practically no set-back during the recent depression 
period. Over three-fourths of the world’s area under toba- 
cco is concentrated in America and Asia. Normally U. S. A. 
stands first among the tobacco producing countries of the 
world, excluding China, with India as a close second. Tlie 
tobacco crop holds an important place in Indian agriculture 
and it is the leading cash crop of the cultivators in many 
parts of the country. Further expansion of the production 
and trade will depend on maintaining and improving the 
quality of Indian tobacco. Better prices can be secured for 
growers by effecting economies in distribution, establishing 
and regulating open markets and by adopting uniform 
standard quality grades. At present, the share of the con- 
sumers’ or manufacturers’ price obtained by the grower is 
small, being only 10 annas in the rupee in the case of inter- 
nal trade, and in respect of tobacco leaf exported to United 
Kingdom, the grower gets only about 6 annas in the rupee 
paid by the buyers for stripped leaf. 

In British India the average area under tobacco (from 
1929 to 1936) was 1,051 thousand acres or 78 per cent of 
all-India total. The provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Bombay 
and Madras account for four-fifths of the total area. The 
share of the Madras Presidency comes to 19'5 per cent, of 
all-India acreage, while half of this or 1,20,000 acres is 
confined to the Guntur area alone. The area under Virginia 
tobacco in the Guntur District has been increasing. Nizam’s 
Dominions, Deccan States, Cooch Behar and Baroda States 
contribute 75 per cent to the tobacco production in the 
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liultlHei States whidb devote iJsout 300 thousand acres for 
tohaoio cultivation. In Burma, tobacco is raised on 102 
thousand acres. Considering the figures for the ten years, 
1925 — ^35, India produced on the average 514 diousand 
tcms of t<Aacco annually of the value of Rs. 21'9 crores, 
while Burma produced 45 thousand tons valued at Rs. 1*5 
orores. Thus it will be seen that tobacco acreage is concen- 
trated in certain areas and that there are small fluctuations 
in the area under this crop. 

Of all the agricultural crops the tobacco crop is one of 
most susceptible to changes in soil, climatic conditions 
and cultural operations. The periods of sowing and harvest- 
ing vary from province to province. Even different fields 
in the same locality require different tillage operations. The 
farmer knows that the quality he offers for sale and the 
price it fetches depend largely on the method of harvest and 
curing. Other factors determining the price-level are sort- 
ing, bulking, re-conditioning, bundling and packing. From 
the view-point of the grower, he can thus obtain 9 annas or 
more per lb. of flue-cured cigarette tobacco of the first grade 
as against 2 annas per lb. of the fifth grade. Certain charac- 
teristics — colour, texture, size of leaf, strength, flavour, burn- 
ing capacity — are required to qualify the product for com- 
mercial sale and consumption. The yield per acre varies 
in accordance with the type grown and the irrigation sup- 
plied. In the Guntur area the yield per acre of raw 
Virginia cigarette leaf is about 750 lbs., and of country 
cigarette tobacco is 1200 lbs., while the British India aver- 
age per acre is 960 lbs. (including the stalk of the plant). 
At present tobacco occupies 4 out of every 1,000 acres of the 
sown area, but this acreage is expanding by 2 per cent j^r 
annum. TTie bulk of tobacco-growers are small fanners 
who sell their crop immediately after harvest at the rates 
ruling then. More than three-fifths of the tobacco crop 
finds its way to markets from February to July. In the 
Guntur area about 90 per cent of the crop is sold by growers 
by the beginning of April to exporters and manufacturers, 
while the balance is exported to foreign countries on their 
own account. There are no marked seasonal variations in 
the flow of market supplies, 
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Hie total average annual imports into India and Burma 
of all types of unmanufactured and manufactured tobaoxi 
are only 4'8 million lbs. valued at Rs. 95' 3 lakhs of which 
the quantity of unmanufactured product is 3'5 million lbs. 
The share of U.S.A. in these is about 77 per cent and is 
composed wholly of Virginia type. In addition, 10,567 
diousand lbs. of tobacco, raw and its products, worth 
Rs. 144 lakhs enter India every year tibrot^ the land- 
routes and ports of States. The avertq^e annual declared 
values of imports of unmanufactured tobacco from 1930 — 
37 was Rs. 1-4-11 per lb. which was hi^er than the price 
in the previous period. The rise in values was attributed to 
the prices of leaf in U.S.A. and the changes in tihe quality 
of the imported product. This shows the importance of 
producing cigarette leaf of good quality in India. Conse- 
(juently, in the Guntur District, high grade flue-cured Vir- 
ginia is being cultivated and is displacing American leaf. 
Apart from this tendency, even the existing duties on foreign 
imports do not appear to bring in the desired result. 

As regards exports of all types of tobacco from India, 
Burma and Indian States, by sea and land-frontier routes, 
their quantity approaches 36,721 thousand lbs., composed 
almost entirely of unmanufactured variety; United King- 
dom, Aden and Japan are large buyers. It has to be men- 
tioned that the declared value of export per 1 lb. of unmanu- 
factured tobacco during the decade, 1925—35, for Madras, 
was practically constant at Re. 0-5-9, while for other ports 
it differed and fluctuated markedly depending on the types 
exported. The per capita net available supply in India is 
estimated at 2'9 lbs. The general trend of tobacco consump- 
tion in India is upward, particularly in the case of 
cigarettes. 

Though our country competes with U.S.A. for the first 
place among the tobacco producing countries of the world, 
her production is almost entirely used for home consumption. 
India accounts for only 3 per cent, while U.S.A. monopolises 
46 per cent of the world’s exports. The direction of these is 
mainly towards Europe, England being the lai^st single 
purchaser of the unmanufactured tol;>accp entering the iptet> 
national trade, ^ 
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i$ a lar^ range of quality in this product. Tbe 
quality variee even in the same type and season from dis- 
tzi(^ to distiict and still from one held to another, particular- 
ly in the indigenous varieties. Almost all sales of this 
agricultural commodity take place in villages at the curing 
yards.. Some growers sell on contract to the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Company, Ltd., of Guntur which 
©tilers into bonded contracts with growers and curers by which 
the latter are required to deliver their graded tobacco to the 
Company. This Tobacco Development Concern with its 
net-work of organisation and control assembles the produce, 
makes advances to curers, distributes seedings to the grow- 
ers. Though this system has led to stability in prices, it is 
to be criticised regarding the price abroad and the propor- 
tion that accrues to the grower whose prices range from Ij 
as. to 7 as. for tobacco leaf which is sold in forei^ markets 
at prices ranging between 4 as. to Re. 1-2-0 per lb. Buy- 
ing merchants tour from village to village fixing prices by 
negotiation. About half a dozen large export firms compete 
for purchasing tobacco. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
produce is sold by growers in projicrly established markets. 
Assembling is an important stage in marketing since at that 
point the grower converts his crop into cash. When con- 
sidering the operations of demand and supply in governing 
price in the tobacco market, we must aggregate the expenses 
up to one and the same point in regard to every transaction; 
and take the demand price at that point. Generally speak- 
ing, the customs of each particular branch of trade or in- 
dustry indicate the most convenient point for this purpose. 
In spite of the great fluctuations in the price of Virginia flue- 
cured cigarette tobacco depending on different factors, the 
tendency is towards a distinct rise in price-level. The con- 
tracted prices have been nine, seven, five and three annas per 
pound for 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades respectively, while 
for scrape and rejections the price is one anna. As regards 
other transactions, variations are common. The prices are 
high soon after harvest, as also from January to May, by 
the end of which period most stock would be sold off. 
Japan being the largest single buyer of Guntur country 
tobacco, its demand determines lai^ely the price. The 
F.29 
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average price per candy of 500 lbs. is Rs. 45. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 1 per cent of the total Vir|pnia 
crop in the Guntur area is sold in die green condition. Hiis 
green uncured leaf is sometimes sold on acre basis and dm 
prices rai^e from Rs. 60 to Rs. 200 per acre depending on 
the condition of the crop and the qusdity of the leaf pro- 
duced. Prices vary from one merchant to another on the 
same day and for the same type and quality of tobacco too. 
Bargaining strength, capacity to hold over produce and extent 
of competition among buyers determine prices. It is worth- 
while to note that the buyer considers the quality offered for 
sale, the quantity produced, the amount of stock at distribut- 
ing centres and the probable demand, in giving the offer. 
One peculiarity in the Guntur area is that tobacco is market- 
ed by growers to small dealers and it passes throu^ four 
or five hands before it reaches the exporter who grades the 
stuff to make it acceptable by the consuming factories. 
Enforcement of standards and regulation of transactions in 
definite localities go a long way in removing some of these 
anomalies. The object of the Government in enacting the 
Madras Commercial Crops Market Act, 1933, and of the 
amended Act of this year is to provide for the better regu- 
lation of the buying and selling and for that purpose to 
establish markets. In exercise of the powers conferred by 
the Act, the Guntur and Bezwada Tobacco Market Committee 
was started during last year to regulate and improve to- 
bacco-trading in this notified area and to maintain prices in 
the market against inconvenient competition. The Com- 
mittee has adopted eight grades for flue-cured Virginia and 
three grades for sun-cured Virginia tobaccos. It supplies to 
the Government weekly statements of prices for four items 
— Virginia flue-cured, Virginia rack-cured, Natu, Gulla, — 
of tobacco in the Guntur market. A study of the prices of 
different varieties of tobaccx) shows large variation in prices. 
Generally, the range for flue-cured Virginia is as follows: 

Ist Grade — Rs. 280 to Rs, 340 per candy of 500 lbs. 

2nd Grade — Rs, 150 to Rs. 200 „ „ 

3rd Grade — ^Rs. 100 to Rs, 150 „ „ 

6, 7 and 8 Grades — Rs. 40 to Rs, 60 per candy of 500 Ib^, 
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If Committee can succeed in securing the co-opera* 
tion of the cultivators, buyers and exporters, it can conduct 
auctions of the procUict, and apart from the seasonal or 
foreign demand, prices mav be better reflated. By this 
means growers can compare prices offered for their lots; and 
the buyers can not only get quick supplies but will help the 
producer to market the right tobacco. The monthly whole- 
sale prices of tobacco, Virginia and Country, published by 
the local Government do not influence the dealers, as they 
prefer to rely on their own efforts to obtain information on 
prices, stocks, etc. For the benefit of the buyers and sellers of 
tobacco a scheme of market intellig^ce about area, produc- 
tion, types and also a dependable system of price quotatimis 
is to be devised. If grading, standardization and quotation 
of prices is systematically done, and provision made for safe 
storage of the products, banks will be in a position to make 
advances according to the value of the stuff. The Guntur 
Market Committee has standardized weights, methods of 
weighing and market charges and is attempting to enforce 
licencing of middlemen and buyers operating in the market. 

Another point to be noted about the Guntur area is that 
stocks of tobacco do not accumulate. Generally speaking, 
the production of tobacco is seasonal while the demand is 
spread over the year. So it is to be stored until required 
for consumption. In the United Kingdom for example, the 
manufacturers hold large stocks in the bonded warehouses 
to get the leaf aged for manufacture, and to counteract the 
effect of fluctuations in prices and quality of crop in the 
producing countries. This procedure naturally influences 
the prices. 

Handling and transplantation charges also determine 
the price. Tobacco does not permit bulk handling as it de- 
teriorates by exposure and frequent change of hands. Tak- 
ing the case of the export trade of Guntur, canal transport is 
made use of up to the port of Cocanada, as freights payable 
are four times cheaper than those for rail-transport. The 
items of distribution-costs vary in the differaat areas. When 
the producers sell direct to manufacturers, the costs of dis- 
tribution are small, consisting of local market charges. 
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bancUing and carting expenses. In the Guntar area, for 
inataiM^ the average market charges payable by seller in 
vtUage per Rs. 100 worth of Virginia and Natu tobax^o toe 
Rs. 3*8^ and Rs. 4-12-6 respectively; for sales in markets, 
the charges are Rs. 4-0-4 and Rs. 5-7-0. The same xdiarges 
are to be paid by the buyer. This item naturally affects the 
price of the article. But when tobacco is exported, the 
grower’s share of the consumer’s price is still smaller. 
When the due-cured leaf is exported by a merdbant at 
Gtmtur, the grower for his leaf, on an average gets 42 per 
cent of the price realised in the United Kin^om markets, 
while the exporter makes a margin of 16 per cent; the 
balance represents other charges. In the case of Country 
tobacco exported to United Kingdom, the grower’s share of 
consumers’ price is still smaller; he gets 31 per cent, where- 
as the exporter earns a margin of 26 per cent. In regard to 
exports of the same stuff to Japan, the percentages are 38 and 
33 for the grower and exporter. A word has to be said 
about the internal distribution of unmanufactured tobacco. 
Here the proportion of the consumer’s price that goes to the 
producer depends on factors like the quality, the distance 
over which it is transported and the number of times it 
changes hands before reaching destination. The grower 
realises about Rs. 14-15-8 for standard maund of Guntur 
Country tobacco sold to the manufacturer at Sukkur, where- 
as the consumer’s price goes to Rs. 20 limit. Wholesalers 
and commission agents form an important link in the (bain 
of distribution, and they are responsible for assembling and 
distributing about four-fifths of the total annunal prduction 
of tobacco in our country. The cost of preparing for the 
market exercises a dominant influence on value; the prin- 
ciple of the doctrine of value implies the effect exerted on 
cost and therefore on price. 

In passing it may be stated that the Imperial Tobacco 
Company handles nearly 75 per cent of the total trade of 
cigarettes and imported manufacturers. Ihe total value of 
tobacco trade approaches Rs. 46 crores mark. There is 
complete absence of periodical variation in the prices of these 
products; even year-to-year fluctuations are rare, specitdly 
in the retail prices. No relation between ffie prices of un- 
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manttfaetuicd tobacco and those of t(d)acco products can be 
e^ablished. 

Improvement tn price returns means so much addition 
to the (^h income of the producers of tobacco. The con- 
clumons are: (1) General trend of prices shows that good 
quality tobaccos are rising in- price and that inferior varieties 
are decreasing in value. (2) Imports of superior quality 
manufactured products remain high with constant price- 
level. (3) Wider markets can be secured for high quality 
tobacco. (4) Quality at every turn constitutes an important 
factor in the mariceting of this agricultural product. 

Since tobacco is one of the leading cash crops of the 
Indian cultivators, sincere efforts are to be made to improve 
and expand its production while the consumers’ interests are 
to be safeguarded. Tobacco is susceptible of great varia- 
tions in prices which can be stabilised owing to the fact that 
the requirements of manufacturers of high grade products 
are more steady and regular. Naturally if the growers 
press their supplies into market they earn reduced prices. 
Level of quality can be raised by direction and organisation. 
Regulated markets as at Guntur should undertake news- 
service about supplies and prices and tackle problems peculiar 
to their localities. Here attention is to be directed to the 
production of high grade flue-cured Virginia cigarette leaf 
to meet the demands of the important export market of 
United Kingdom. This implies control of quality, distribu- 
tion of pure seed and seedlings, licencing of flue-curing 
bams and re-drying plants, fostering of organised voluntary 
efforts on the part of co-operative and trade associations, 
encouragement to better harvesting and curing methods, 
popularising of standard grades and the like. By a reduc- 
tion in the costs of distribution, the cultivators will be able 
to get improved price returns. 

Problems relating to price movements in an agricultural 
country like ours are important in the understanding of our 
economic pt^ition. A study about the rise and fall even of 
primary commodities will be immensely useful. It gives 
a clue to gauge the extent to which v.calth production and 
its distribution are altered, and to understand the manner 
in whicb various dasses like the landholders, raral folk, in- 
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dustrial wodkers and persons with fixed incomes will he 
affected. It is well-lmown that the causes for the world* 
wide slump in prices after 1929 were monetazy as well ^ 
non-mwietary. In our country the collapse of prices in 
food stuffs and agricultural raw materials was pronounced. 
The purchasing power of the agriculturist was not only re* 
duced, but the incidence of his obligations has become more 
onerous. But our perspective will be limited when we study 
the question of the price-level of a commodity like that of 
tobacco. Factors like variations in the quantities supplied, 
extension of credit, increase in the volume of circulating 
media are not likely to influence the price-position of this 
commodity to such a degree as to affect markedly the inter- 
ests of all concerned. No doubt in a war-year like the 
present foreign markets are uninviting with the consequence 
that stocks are undisposed of in this area and the merchants 
are apprehensive of losses. One relieving note is that the 
growers already realised fair prices for their stuff. Much 
depends on how events shape themselves in future. 

SUMMARY 

[Tobacco is the most democratic luxury, llie tobacco industry 
has suffered practically no setback during the recent depression 
period. Tobacco crop holds an important place in Indian agricul- 
ture and is the leading cash crop of the cultivators in many parts 
of the country. Better prices can be secuied for growers, and the 
share of the consumers’ or manufacturers’ price at present obtain- 
ed by the grower can be increased by effecting economies in distri- 
bution, establishing and regulating open markets and by adopting 
uniform standard quality grades. 

Tobacco is concentrated in certain areas and there are small 
fluctuations in the area under this crop, though cultivation of 
Virginia leaf is being extended in some parts like Guntur area. 
India produces on the average 515 thousand tons of tobacco an- 
nually of the value of Rs. 22 crores. 

Of all the agricultural crops the tobacco crop is one of the 
most susceptible to changes in soil, climatic conditions and cultural 
operations. The prices of the types of tobacco depend on the 
method of harvest, curing, sorting, bundling etc. In the Guntur 
area about 90 per cent, of the crop is sold by growers by April to 
exporters and manufacturers and there are no marked seascmal 
variations in the flow of mark^ supplies. 

The total average annual imports into British India of all kinds 
of tobacco are about 4*8 million lbs. of which the quantity of un* 
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manufactured nroduct is 3*5 million lbs. valued at Rs. 95 lakhs; 
the share of U«S.A. in these is 77 per cent* composed mostly of 
Virginia* In addition^ through land routes and ports of States, 
tobacco worth Rs. i4| lal^ enters our country. The average 
annual declared values of imports of unmanufactured tobacco was 
Re. 14-11 per lb. which was high due to the rise in prices in U.S.A. 
Hence arises the importance of cultivating good quality leaf in 
India. Guntur area is forging ahead in this matter. Exports 
amounting to 36,720 thousand lbs., mostly unmanufactured stuff 
are made to United Kingdom, Aden and Japan. The declared value 
of export per 1 lb. for Madras was practically constant at Re. 0-5-9, 
while for other ports fluctuations were marked depending on the 
types exported. India accounts for 3 per cent., while U.S.A. for 
46 per cent, of the world’s exports. England is our largest 
purchaser. 

There is a large range of quality in this product. In this area 
almost all sales take place in villages at the curing yards. Some 
growers sell on contract to the I.L.T.D. Co. at Guntur. This system 
though it led to stability in prices to some extent is to be 
criticised regarding the price abroad and the small proportion 
accruing to the grower. Buying merchants and exporters, fix pric^es 
by negotiation or by competition. Operations of demand and 
supply, bargaining strength, capacity to hold over produce govern 
prices. In spite of the variations in prices, the tendency is towards 
a rise in their level. In exercise of the powers conferred by the 
Madras Commercial Crops Markets Acts, the Guntur and Bezwada 
Tobacco Market Committee started recently is trying to regulate 
and improve tobacco-trade and to maintain prices of the different 
grades fixed by it. But the range in prices is marked. The 
growers, buyers and exporters will be benefited by a scheme of 
market intelligence, auctions, dq>endable price-quotations, stand- 
ardized weights and licencing of middlemen. By better storage, 
parties can get credit. Handling, transportation and distribution 
charges also determine price of tobacco. Level of quality can be 
raised by direction and organisation, while consumers’ interests are 
also to be safeguarded. 

General trend of prices shows that superior kinds of tobacco 
are rising in price and that inferior varieties are decreasing 
in value. Imports of good auality manufactured products remain 
high with constant price-level. Problems relating to price move- 
ments in an agricultural country like ours are important in under- 
standing our economic position. They give a clue to find out the 
extent to which wealth production and its distribution are affected. 
But in the case of a commodity like that of tobacco factoid like 
variations in the quantities supplied, extension of credit, increase 
in the volume of circulating media are not likely to influence its 
price-position to such a degree as to affect markedly the interest? 
pf all concerped.] 
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In recent years, India, in common with the rest of the 
world, has been recovering from the most intense economic 
depression ever recorded. The falling prices has had acute 
repercussions on the economic life of the people. The 
prices of agricultural commodities fell to a greater extent 
than those of industries and manufactures, and hence the 
particular importance of a study of agricultural prices in 
India of this period. (Since 1^9 in the U.S.A. agricul- 
tural prices fell by 60% whereas prices of industries and 
manufactures by 24 per cent). Unfortunately, the fall in 
prices is not due to any increase in the quantity of produc- 
tion. There is general agreement that it has been the result 
of other various complex factors. Important and far- 
reaching changes in the geographical and technical structure 
of industry and trade; equally important social developments 
— such as a rising standard of living, together with lessened 
flexibility of adjustment, political difliculties arising from 
reparation and war-debt payments and tariff wars; monetary 
arrangements connected with the post-war currency stabili- 
sation and the working of the new gold standard after il 
was restored; international capital movements, security 
speculation and exchange difficulties — all have entered into 
the background of the price-fall. The exact degree to whit^ 
each of th^ various factors have operated to precipitate 
the depression has becm a subject of lively controversy. It 
is certain, however, that the fall in prices has put a freat 
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Strain upon the life of the agricultural population particu* 
larly. 

Hie object of this paper is to study the actual trend in 
the movements of prices of agricultural commodities in 
Mysore for the decennium 1928 — 37, and investigating its 
effects on Agricultural production, trade in those commo- 
dities, the value of land and the standard of life and the 
general economic position of the agriculturists of Mysore. 

The wholesale prices of Agricultural commodities in the 
Bangalore Market have been taken as the basis for study. 
Bangalore city being the central and the most important 
market in the Mysore State, these prices may be accepted as 
typical. The price variations in other important trade 
centres of the State are necessarily reflected in the quota- 
tions of the Bangalore market. Local differences in certain 
places, if any, may only be small and may be due to the cost 
of transport. Further, Bangalore has the advantage of 
being the head quarters of the Chamber of Commerce which 
has maintained an authoritative and continuous record of 
the weekly prices of various commodities from as early a 
time as 1915. Hie Department of Industries and Com- 
merce has also a similar record. 

Hiirty commodities comprising both food products and 
raw materials have been taken into account. These are 
classified into four groups for purposes of special study 
and clear understanding. They are: Q) Grains and pulses, 
(2) Oil seeds, (3) Siiecial malnad products, and (4) Mis- 
cellaneous agricultural products. 

Hie average monthly prices of two years, 1927-28, has 
been assumed as the basic figure for studying the variations 
in subsequent years. The general price-level during these 
years was somewhat stable after a period of post-war boom 
which may be said to have lasted from 1^0 to 1925. 
Further, as the period of study relates to the years between 
1929-37, it is best to take 1927-28 as, according to the 
well-known authority of Prof. Alfred Marshall the previous 
year is the best base year. Again, 1927-28 are the years 
immediate preceeding the beginning of the period of great 
Depression which forms an important part of the present 
study. 

F.23 
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monthly wholesale prices of the selected com- 
modities are taken from the books of the Giamber of Com- 
merce and their indices are carefully worked out. The 
foUowii^ table gives the annual Indices of the commodities 
selected : 

The following graph indicates variations in average 
wholesale prices of Agricultural Commodities during the 
deoennium 1927-28-1937: “ 


Graph I 



Hie above curve affords very interesting study. The 
general price-level begins its downward trend by 1929 and 
shows a precipitous fall by 1931. There is a slight rise in 
Ae price-level by 1932. This is due to a rise in the prices 
of Coffee, Arecanut, Cardamoms, Turmeric and of the oil 
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seeds excepting mustard and castor as shown by the follow* 
ing table:*— 




Years 

Coffee Arecanut Cardamom Ttmneno Oilseeds mwrtaidi 

and Castor 

1931 

P.B.83-8 

84-7 

affs 

78-0 

63-6 


Parch 84-7 





1932 

P. B. 88-8 

91-7 

67-3 

960 

62-8 


Parch 91-7 


This upward movement in 1932 is absent in the Index 
numbers of wholesale prices in Calcutta; but it is to be 
found in the Index numbers of Pulses in which a 3 per cent 
rise is noticeable. But for the slight rise in prices of these 
commodities, the other commodities show a continuous down- 
ward trend. The general price-level also, after the tendency 
to rise in 1932 results in a disheartening fall by 1933. This 
year (1933) is the worst year of the period and the price 
level is the lowest. A steady rise is perceptible in the next 
two years. The year 1935 finds the price-level slightly 
higher than the 1931 level, but again heads towards a de- 
cline in 1936. This fall is again due to a decline in the 
prices of Coffee (11‘5%) Arecanut (2’1%) pepper (8‘0%) 
which continues its downward course in 1937 too, sugar 
(23-8%), Jaggery (25-6%), Coriander, (5 3%), Chillies 
(15‘9%) Potatoes (8'1%), oil-seeds excepting cotton, 
Hongey and Soapnut and a general fall by about 10% in 
the prices of grains and pulses. A similar fall in 1936 is 
found in the price-level of pulses and oil-seeds of the Cal- 
cutta Market. By 1937 there is a general upward trend 
and no other article of importance except Ragi and Javaree 
has lagged behind. Thus signs of gradual recovery are 
seen after 1936. Yet the price-level is still 39*2% below 
the pre-depression level. It must be admitted that the agri- 
culturist is drovmed nose-deep in the sea of misery, poverty 
mid debt 
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Ilie Tiuriations in pnoea of grains and pulsas whidi in 
conformity with the general trend are indicated by the 
following graph: 


Graph II 



By 1929 the prices begin to fall and there is a c<mti- 
nuous process of decline heading towards a precipitous fall 
by 1933 when the price-level was more than 52% below the 
pre-depression level. As tbk group occupies the largest 
cultivated area in the state, it has most adversely affected the 
purchasing power of the entire agricultural community. 
From 1933 cmwards there is an upward trend and in 1935 
the price-level is higher, than that in 1931, but this is only 
temporary. Towards 1936 there is an appreciable fall. 
From 1936 onwards there is a gradual recovery. Yet the 
1937 price-level is nearly 41% below the pre-depression 
lev4. 
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yariatioiM in the price of pihsecds has a simile tale 
to telL 


Graph III 



The prices begin to fall steadily since 1928 and with 
a slight trend upward by 1932 falls precipitously by 1933. 
In 1933 the price-level has fallen by nearly 62% of the 
basic level and this is the greatest percentage fall revealed. 
Signs of recovery are noticeable during 1934 and 1935 but 
from 1935 there is an imperceptible decline. 

llie Malnad products deserves special consideration as 
they occupy an important position in the external trade of 
Mysore. Out of 10,204*50 tons of Coffee valued 61*23 
lakhs of rupees produced in the year 1935-36; 9,201*53 
tons valued Rs. 55*21 lakhs were exported from the state. 

Unlike in the other groups the year 1929 indicates ris- 
ing prices and prosperity. From their height of prosperity, 
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the Malnad products have a disastrous fall in 1930 which 
caused great misery to the producers as it was sudden and 


Graph IV 



unexpected. The depression in prices continued its down- 
ward trend from 1930 to 1936 with the exception of percep- 
tible rise in 1932 which is due to a sudden rise in the prices 
of Arecanut and Cardamom consequent upon a failure of 
crops and a shrinkage in the area of cultivation. Althou^ 
signs of recovery are perceptible from 1936 onwards the 
price-level was still far below the pre-depression level. It 
must be admitted that the Malnad producers have been the 
worst sufferers as their commodities were more directly hit 
by the world depressimi. Moreover, as the Report on the 
Marketing Survey of Coffee conducted by the Department of 
Industries and Commerce reveals, the Mysore Coffee Planter 
“Obtained about 63% of the London wholesale price, about 
70% of the wholesale price in Bombay and less than 55% 
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of tl» retdl price, of the same type of Coffee.” This mm- 
realisation of the prices ruling in other markets for the same 
type of Coffee, must greatly increase the feeling of misery . 
which is caused by the low prices themselves. 

In the case of commodities coming under the Misceh 
laneous group the same tendency of a downward movement 
is clearly perceptible. 


Graph V 



Price-level shows a steep fall from 1929 to 1931 and it 
rises in 1932 by a small degree on account of the high price 
of potatoes due to scarcity of supply. Then it takes an un« 
even but downward course till 1936 when signs of recovery 
begin to appear. 

In this group the interesting course of potato prices 
may be singled out. More than the general downward trend 
in die annual prices, the variations in the monthly prices are 
more interesting. The fluctuations in prices have been very 
violent and sudden. Sudi alternations of sudden and steep 
rise and fall are due to the new stocks coming into the mar- 
ket about 3 or 4 times a year. 
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It is desirable to find methods of preserving it, so that 
the benefits of more stable prices may be realised. 

Effects of Declining Prices on Production: Although 
the continued fall in the prices has hit the agriculturist 
very hard there has not been any shrinkage in area culti- 
vated as can be se«n from the following fibres: 


Area under Cultivation. 



1929-30 

1933—34 

Ragi 

2,2f.8,854 Acrs. 

2,282, 736 Acts. 

Paddy 

720-825 

774-397 

Areca 

48-519 

46-608 

Cocoanut .. 

142-273 

162-982 

Coffee 

112,876 

101-920 

Sugarcane 

33,186 

42-282 


Except in the case of Coffee and Areca there has been 
an increase in the acreage under cultivation. The reduction 
in the area under cultivation of Coffee and Areca may be 
due to failure to realise proper prices. 

Statistics of Imports and Exports of Mysore of the 
selected group of Commodities show that while the external 
trade has suffered in volume, it has suffered even more in 
value. 



Railbobne External Trade of Mysore op Selected Groups for the Period 1928—29 to 1936—37 
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Concerning the value of land, due to the all-round de- 
cline in prices and the consequent low purchasing power of 
^ agriculturists there is a fall to the extent of ^ut 50% 
(in diis period) of its original value. This naturally involv- 
^ the agricultural classes in serious difBculty. During 
the period of post-war boom people began to lead a higher 
standard of life and their wants increased entailing higher 
expenditure. At the same time the higher credit diat the 
farmer commanded as a result of appreciated land values 
was a bait to borrow heavily. The result of die sudden 
reduction in the price of agricultural commodities by 50% 
and more in many cases, made their economic stability go 
out of gear. Widi their weak bargaining power and poor 
resources the agriculturists have been the worst sufferers. 
Of the four groups of agricultural population, particularly 
the peasant proprietors and land-holders are intensely hit by 
the fall in prices. They found it impossible to clear their 
improvement debts which they had contracted indiscrimi- 
nately during the period of high prices. At the same time 
great pressure was put on the ryots by their Sowcar creditors 
to repay their debts. This was the indirect but severe effect 
of the world currency muddle into which India was drawn 
by virtue of her position as exporter of raw materials. 

The miserable plight of the agriculturist is clearly 
reflected in his ever-growing load of indebtedness which 
hangs as a millstone round his neck. Various estimates have 
been made of the agricultural debt of Mysore and it may be 
assumed that the per capita debt is not less than Rs. 50 
amounting to about 35 crores of rupees for the State. On 
account of this serious handicap, as the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee have observed, “The cultivator is ob- 
liged to sell his produce to his creditor at an imfavourable 
season and at a price detrimental to himself ... As every 
grower is equally pressed for cash and has to sell at the 
same time the price obtained by the cultivator is naturally 
depressed in consequence.” , 

Attempts to save the drowning farmer have been made 
in various directions. The Agriculturists Relief Act, meas- 
ures to control the rate of interest, establishment of Debt- 
Conciliation Boards, preventing the alienation of land, allow- 
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time for repayment of debt, proviaon of credit through 
land Mortgage Banks are a few of them. The Govemm«t 
is also trying to improve the position of the ryot by helpii^ 
him to adopt better methods of cultivation by the gradual 
extension of the subvention Farm System. Although the 
value of transmitting the fruits of Agricultural research to 
the ryot’s field cannot be exaggerated, it must be admitted 
that the immediate salvation to the ryot lies in securing better 
prices for what he grows. What the agriculturist needs is a 
condition of stable prices and a proper relation between the 
prices of what he produces, and what he consumes. He 
must be assured of adequate reward for his toil. No 
measure would help the farmer to improve his Purchasing 
Power by securing higher prices so effectively as the im- 
provement in the conditions of Rural marketing and finance. 
In the existing system of marketing, the agriculturists ob- 
tain money from the lenders and traders on the stipulation 
that the entire produce shall be sold to them at a fixed price. 
Further, the agriculturists’ need for money at the harvest 
season to clear their debts necessitates their selling the pro- 
duce at any price. A long chain of middlemen commission 
agents or dalals intercept the profits at every stage by un- 
fair and exacting means. Lack of standard weights and 
measures, facilities for storage, want of organised markets 
and lack of knowledge regarding the areas where the com- 
modities could be marketed to the best advEintage, and lack of 
adequate means of transport and communications (especial- 
ly in Malnad) are serious defects in the present system of 
marketing. 

Some of the suggestions made by the National Plan- 
ning Committee which has deliberated over this vital prob- 
lem have been incorporated with the measures of relief and 
improvement stated below; 

1. Steps should be taken to explore the possibilities of deve- 
loping ‘utilisation industries’, such as huddng Paddy, ranning 
fraits, grinding wheat, curing tobacco, etc. which would fetch 
higher prices. 

2. Adulteration of food has become a menace and the consu- 
mer should be educated to appreciate purity of foodstuffs, and pure 
food laws should be enforced. 
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3. Suitable inatitutions for providing ahottt and k>ng-*term 
loans must be developed. There should be steady development of 
Land Mortgage banks and co-operative societies to provide loans 
on the hypoth^tion of crops. 

4. Ware-houses for storing the produce should be established 
and ware-house receipts may be used as security for obtaining 
accomodation. 

5. Regional investigations on the problem of Rural marketing 
should be made on scientific lines and a suitable agency for provid- 
ing more reliable statistics should be started. 

6. Rural marketing should be organised on co-oMrative prin- 
ciple to eliminate unnecessary transportation of goods. 

7. Standardisation and grading of agricultural produce should 
he introduced and grading stations under Government ^ntrol 
established. The Market News Service should be further deve- 
lop. d which might be entrusted to the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

These suggestions are of immense practical value, in 
securing better prices for agricultural commodities. If put 
into effect systematically, they would enable the Mysore 
agriculturist to realise better prices for what he produces and 
lead a better life. 

The Mysore State follows an energetic policy in assist- 
ing the agriculturists. One is impressed by the scope and 
variety of the expedients devised by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to make farming a profitable enterprise. The working 
of Tobacco bams for purposes of curing, the encouragement 
given to husking of paddy and preparation of syrups and 
Attars as rural industries, the starting of the Coffee Curing 
Works to enable the planters to receive better prices; the 
extension of Land Mortgage ,3anks to several taluks of the 
State, conducting Marketing Surveys of individual crops — 
Coffee, groundnut, copra, etc., on scientific lines, and lately, 
the starting of co-operative Marketing Societies for Areca, 
honey and figs are indeed a few items in a well rounded pro- 
gramme of agricultural development in Mysore. There is 
no lack of effort on the side of Government, but there is con- 
spicuous absence of response on the part of the agriculturist, 
vvho as in other parts of India is unenterprising and lethar- 
gic. Better business, better living and better prices can be 
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achieved only when the agriculturist fully utilises the vari- 
ous agencies that a paternal Government places at his 
disposaL 


SUMMARY 

[India recovering from the effects of a severe economic de- 
pression — Disastrous fall in the prices of agricultural commodities 
— the factors at the background of the price fall. 

Object of the paper is to study the trend of prices of agri- 
cultural commodities in Mysore during 1928 — 37 and to investi- 
gate effects on production, trade, value of land and the standard of 
life and general economfc position of Mysore agriculturists. 

method of study : — wholesale prices collected from the 
books of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce and the indices worked 
out. Classification of commodities into groups (1) Grains and 
Pulses, (2) Oil Seeds, (3) Special Malnad products, and (4) Mis- 
cellaneous agricultural products. 

Study of the price movements: (a) General and (6) the several 
groups. 

Effect of price-fall on production with reference to area under 

cultivation; 

„ Trade — study of imports and exports; 

„ „ value of land; 

„ „ the general economic position of the 

agriculturists — the heavy indebted- 
ness of the farmers and the measures 
of relief. 

Defects of marketing system and suggestions for improvement. 
Work of the Government of Mysore in "his direction.] 



PRICE MOVEMENTS OF SOME IMPORTANT AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES IN HYDERABAD' 

BY 

Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., T.C.D. 

Head of the Economics Department, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. 

The advent of the War has created many problems for 
the economists to consider. One of the problems which is 
being prominently discussed these days is how to control 
the prices of necessaries of life. 

The Government of India was prompt enough to realise 
the implicationwS of the situation, created by the declaration 
of the war, and issued an ordinance to control prices, 
especially the prices of the necessaries of life and to dis- 
courage profiteering. Under this Ordinance rights were given 
to the Provincial Governments to control the prices of! 
necessaries of life including the prices of medical and phar- 
maceutical products. The Government of India reserved to 
itself the right to control the prices of imported articles. 
Within a fortnight of the declaration of war some sort of 
organisation was set up in each province to check the tide 
of rising prices. Soon after the declaration of the war, 
H.E.H. Tlie Nizam’s Government set up a Committee to 
control prices in the Dominions. I have the privilege to 
serve on this Committee. Although the limitations of the 
Provinces do not, in any way apply to this Dominion, for 
the sake of uniformity we confined our attention to the same 
range of commodities that were controlled by the various 
Provincial Governments. 

’ In the first part of this article the prices of only those agri- 
cultural commodities are discussed which encr into the consump- 
tion of masses. I am indebted to the Directors of Statistics and 
the Commerce Industries, Departments of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Paminions for providing me with Statistical data. 
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Some Changes in the Prices are not Purely due to War. 

In analysing the changes that have taken place in the 
prices of important agricultural products, it must always be 
home in mind that ordinarily prices also fluctuate and some- 
times quite considerably due to the forces of supply and 
demand and various other rational and irrational causes 
which have no connection whatsoever with the war. 

One of the main causes for the rise in the price of 
coarse rice after the war was a serious drought as a result 
of which the rice crop in 1939 — 40 was very poor in the 
Dominions. Again the price of sugar in 1939 stood at a 
higher level, which it has failed to reach throughout the war 
period. 

The index of wholesale sugar prices in April 1939 was 
109, if we take the August 1939 price as 100. At the end 
of September 1939 (one month after the declaration of war) 
it stood at 103. On 1st October 1936 it was only 88. 

An important factor whidi leads to considerable rise 
in the prices of several important articles was heavy specu- 
lation. The very moment the news of the declaration of war 
reached India, the prices of number of commodities began 
to rise hectically, and a panic was created in the country. 
There was no economic justification for this phenomenal rise 
of prices at this early stage of the war. But who cares for 
economic calculations at periods of crisis? The merchants 
wanted to make as easy money as possible. This was but 
natural. It has been alleged that merchants and shop- 
keepers withheld stocks and were guilty of exploiting the 
situation. This is true. But many consumers were equally 
guilty of the same charges. They aggravated the situation 
by buying far in excess of their normal demand with a view 
to houd as much as possible. But in my opinion, the chief 
culprits were the big merchants who were trying to comer 
the market by buying all the possibly available stocks from 
small traders. A major part of the hectic buying that was 
going on during the first and second week of the war was 
mainly by the big merchants with a view to hoard and to 
exploit the consumers later on. Cases on a very lai^ scid© 
bRve come to the notice of the writer merchants in big 
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towns sent their agents to the interior where the prices had 
not risen so much, to buy all the available stocks from the 
small shopkeepers. 

j4n Explanation of Hyderabad Price Indices. 

The indices of price movements of important agri- 
cultural commodities which we shall give in this paper apply 
only to Hyderabad Town. The chief appraiser of the State 
Customs Department prepares a list of weekly wholesale and 
retail prices which is published by the Department of 
Statistics. Also the Superintendent of Municipal Markets 
prepares a list of retail prices prevailing in the municipal 
markets. The Hyderabad Price Control Committee felt that 
in order to keep itself in touch with the daily market prices, 
it was necessary to have some agency of its own. Conse- 
quently two well qualified graduate inspectors were appoint- 
ed to prepare a list of daily prices. Our statistics are 
supervised by three independent agencies and could be 
considered fairly accurate. 

The Hyderabad Base. 

We have taken the mean average price of August 1939 
as our base. In some provinces the base has been taken as 
1st September, 1939, which in our opinion, is little mislead- 
ing because the prices of a number of articles rose consider- 
ably on 1st September due to the attack of Germany on 
Poland. 

I 

The Trend of Prices of Important Agricultural Commodities : 
Rice. 

The wholesale price of coarse rice in January 1936 was 
94. It fluctuated from 85 in October 1936 to 103 in 
September 1937. It reached the lowest figure of 82 in 
October 1938, and again after rising to 94 in February 1939 
it fell to 80 in May 1939, the lowest point reached since 
1936. But owing to lack of monsoon it began to rise steep- 
ly from May 1939, and reached 100 in August 1939. This 
movement clearly shows that a trend towards rise existed 
F.gs 
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several months before the war. During the first mon& of 
the war the rise in the price of rice was not very serious. 
It rose from 100 to 106. But owing to shortage of rain the 
new crop was considerably smaller. Usually Ae rice prices 
are very low in October, but this time the greatest rise took 
place during October and the index figure jumped from 106 
in September to 124 in October. In other words, while the 
rise during the first months of the war was only 6 per cent, 
the rise for the second month was about 18 per cent., dhree 
times more than the previous month, and the index figure at 
the end of October stood at an impressive figure of 124. 
After a small fall it again rose to a record rise of 139 in 
March 1940, and since that date the prices have been fluc- 
tuating within narrow margin. 

Red Wheat. 

The rise in the price of red wheat which is mostly 
consumed by the working classes has been less spectacular 
but it must be remarked that even this poor quality of wheat 
is not much consumed in the Dominions as compared with 
coarse rice or other cereals. 

The index of wheat prices stood at a very low figure 
of 70 in January 1936, and after this date began to rise 
steadily reaching a record figure of 121 from September to 
November 1937. After that date there was a gradual decline 
and the lowest limit of 82 was reached in June 1938 but 
again rose to 94 in July 1938. Between August 1938 and 
June 1939 there was a gradual decline and with minor 
fluctuations. The price index stood between 85 and 88, but 
again began to rise reaching 100 in the end of August 1939. 
In the end of September it rose only to 103 and since that 
date it has remained remarkably steady ranging between 
103 and 100, at the end of August 1940 it was only 100. 

Jawar (2nd Quality). 

After coarse rice, the next most important article of 
diet in this Dominion consumed by the working classes is 
Jawar especially of the poor quality. 
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From Jcmuary 1936 to October 1938 the price of rice 
fluctuated between 75 and 67. After that date it began to 
rise. In May 1939 it stood at 78 and afterwards began to 
rise rather steeply reaching 100 in August 1939. After the 
war the price, instead of rising, began to fall, and in August 
1940 reached almost the same level as in May 1939, viz., 78. 

Bajara. 

The story of the movement of the bajara prices is 
almost identical with jawar. There has been a fall in its 
price after September 1939. 

Mmg (Green). 

The price of mung shows very wide fluctuations. It 
rose from 60 in January 1936 to 127 in June 1937, falling 
again to 75 in February 1939. At that date it began to rise 
and reached 100 in August 1939. There was a sudden 
jump in its prices and it continued rising, until it reached the 
high figure of 140 in the middle of October, and after a 
fall of 15 degrees again reached the October level in May 
1940. After that date there has been a steep decline, the 
index reaching to a low figure of 91 in August 1940. 

Tuar Dal. 

The price of tuar dal has not risen since the war. As 
a matter of fact it fell after the war hut reached to 106 in 
April and May 1940, and again declined to 98 in August 
1940. 

Sugar (Refined). 

The price movements of refined sugar reveal some very 
interesting facts. In January 1936 the price stood at 90 
and fell to the lowest point of 70 in April 1937. After 
that date it gradually began to increase and stood at a record 
figure of 109 in April 1939. After this date it began to 
decline and reached the low figure of 88 in June 1939. 
Owing to shortage of stocks and the failure of the arrival of 
orders from Java the price stood up to 100 in July 1939 and 
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remained stationary at that figure up to the declaration of the 
war, after which date it began to rise and reached 103 in 
November 1939. After this date it again began to decline 
ainl reached 90 in August 1940. 

Gur. 

The trend of gur prices reveal a very tragic story. 
The price was very low on 1st January 1936. The index 
number being only 45. But the tendency towards further 
decline continued, till it reached the absurdly low figure of 
26 in January 1937. Then the price began to rise in a 
zigzag manner until it reached the high figure of 102 in 
May 1939. After the war the rise continued for two months 
tind it reached 109 in October 1939. After that date there 
has been a steep decline until in August 1940 it reached a 
low figure of 56. 

The Trend of Price Movements. 

The trend of these price movements reveal that except 
coarse rice there has been no appreciabe rise in the prices of 
otlter commodities. On the contrary, there has been a 
considerable decline in the prices of a number of other 
commodities. 


II 

Price Movements of Some Raw Materials. 

Let us see what has been happening to the raw materials. 
As I shall confine myself to only those raw materials which 
are produced in the Deccan, therefore, I shall not consider 
the price movements of Jute. The important raw materials 
of the South are cotton, castor seed, linseed, groundnut, and 
tobacco. 

Cotton. 

The index number of cotton prices has been fairly 
steady at 111 for the past month. This shows a rise of 11 
per cent, since September 1939. But the present crop is 
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good and serious apprehensions are felt that shipping 
difficulties and the possible entry of Japan in the present 
conflict may seriously affect the cotton prices in the next 
season. 


Linseed. 

The price index of linseed has fallen to ^ and the 
future improvement seems unlikely as this crop is pre* 
dominantly an export crop and a considerable part of it used 
to go to non-empire countries before the war. 

C(isU}r Seed. 

Hyderabad is the largest castor producing area in 
India. The price index of castor seed has not fallen so far, 
but a fate similar to linseed is feared for the next crop. 

Groundnuts. 

The price index of groundnuts have fallen from 100 
to 93 in September 1940, and in the next season more fall 
is considered likely. 

Conclusion. 

The conclusion of all these price changes is clear. In 
one sentence, these trends show that the Deccan cultivator 
has not profited by the war, and if the export difficulties 
continue he may fare still worse. The rise in the price of 
rice has not much helped the small cultivator. As a matter 
of fact it has increased his cost of production. 


SUMMARY 

[This paper has been divided into two parts. In part I, I 
have described the price movements of those commodities which 
enter into the consumption of masses. In part II. the price move- 
ments of some important raw materials have been discussed. The 
mean average price of August 1939 has been taken as the base 
price =100. In order to show the trend of prices before the war, 
I have gone as far back as 1936. 
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Is part 1, I have described the tresd of prices of rice, wheat, 
jawar, bajra, n^ung, toar dal, refined sugar and gur. 

The trend of these price movements reveal that exc^t coarse 
rice, there has been no appreciable rise in the prices of other com- 
modities. On the contrary, there has been a considerable decline 
in the price of a number of commodities. 

In part II, the price movements of some important raw mate- 
rials like cotton, linseed, castor seeds and groundnuts have been 
examined 

The conclusion of all these price changes can be summed up 
in one sentence. These trends show that the Deccan cultivator has 
not profited by the war, and if the export difficulties continue, he 
may fare still worse.] 



THE PRICES OF FOOD GRAINS IN MADRAS IN THE 
19TH CENTURY 

BY 

P. J. Thomas, 

University Professor^ Madras. 

In Western countries, statistics of prices are available 
for many centuries. In regard to India, such statistics do 
not exist for earlier periods, and even for the 19th century 
our information is rather scrappy. Only in 1861 did tire 
Government of India begin publishing prices, and most 
Provincial Governments started much later. In Madras, 
however, we are fortunate in having records which give an 
uninterrupted series of prices for most districts since 1800. 
Figures for the earlier half are found in the records of the 
Board of Revenue, because the Board laid great stress on 
the District Collectors giving details of prices in their annual 
reports. Statistics of prices for the second half of the 
century are found in the annual administration reports of 
the Presidency (from 1858), District Manuals and “Reports 
of Prices and Wages in India” (which has since ceased 
publication). These records were carefully examined by 
two research students. Dr. A. Sarda Raju and Mr. B. 
Natarajan. I have utilized in this paper the statistics drawn 
up by them, and n»y colleague, Mr. Sundararama Sastry 
helped me in working them up. 

Till the middle of the 19th century, prices in India 
were not influenced substantially by those in the West, as 
communications were difficult in those days, but since 1850, 
and especially since 1869 when the Suez Canal was opened, 
India got linked up with the West, trade increased by leaps 
and bounds and prices here began to keep in step with what 
have now come to be called ‘world prices.’ Especially in 
th^S case of articles which have a world market, e.g., cotton, 
jute, tea, oilseeds, etc., there arose a world price which was 
keipt up by the ease of communication and cheapness of 
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transport. Such was not the case in former days. Two 
centuries ago, when pepper was selliti^ at 2 or 3 annas per 
lb. in Mal{d>ar, the Dutch sold pepper at 5 or 6 shillings in 
Europe, not merely because they had then a monopoly of it 
but because the transport charge to Europe was prohibitive- 
ly high. 

The price statistics available are mostly of food grains. 
The prices of certain other articles are also available for 
some periods and for certain districts, but only for food- 
grains are the price statistics complete and continuous. 
After all, foodgrains were then, and continue to be even now, 
the principal crops of the Presidency. In 1899, 80 per cent 
of the cultivated land was under foodgrains, and this is the 
case more or less even to-day. The foodgrains taken are 
rice (paddy), ragi, cholam and cambu. The average prices 
for each District have been calculated from monthly returns 
and from this the average for the whole Presidency has been 
arrived at. The prices taken are wholesale prices in rupees 
per garce of 3,200 Madras measures. Retail prices would 
have been better, but they are only available for the last 40 
years of the century and they have more or less followed the 
wholesale prices. It must be pointed out also that the 
weights and measures used were not uniform from district 
to district, even from taluk to taluk. We may concede also 
that the prices recorded were not actual prices in all cases 
but general estimates. As we have used the prices of a fair- 
ly large number of districts for making up the average, these 
individual anomalies have largely cancelled out: Even then 
it must be admitted that these defects detract from the value 
of the statistics. Perhaps the contemporary statistics of 
Europe were not very much better. 

The accompanying table gives aggregate index numbers 
of the prices of the four foodgrains with the yearly and 
three-year moving averages. The average of the prices of 
the year 1901-2 to 1910-11 is taken as the base. T^e index 
numbers have not been weighted, as we have no adequate 
data regarding the relative importance of the various grains. 
This may not be a serious defect, seeing that the dry grains 
were then almost as much important as rice, if not more 
important, 
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Index Numbers of the Prices of Food Grains in the 
Madras Presidency— 1801-02 to 1900-01. 

Base 1801-02 to 1810-11 = 100 


Years 

Paddy 

Kagi 

Cholam 

Cambu Average 

3-year 

moTtog 

1801-02 

93 

98 

90 

92 

93 

average 

1802-03 

92 

88 

89 

85 89 

95 

1803-04 

105 

105 

100 

107 

104 

103 

1804-06 

115 

121 

114 

119 

117 

108 

1808-06 

101 

107 

101 

106 

104 

120 

1806-07 

136 

126 

162 

138 

1.38 

123 

1807-08 

120 

123 

133 

132 

127 

116 

1808-09 

84 

84 

75 

81 

81 

93 

1809-10 

74 

75 

70 

68 

72 

76 

1810-1 1 

77 

75 

72 

77 

75 

79 

1811-12 

93 

93 

86 

90 

91 

94 

1812-13 

112 

118 

116 

113 

115 

106 

1813-14 

105 

113 

113 

111 

111 

107 

1814-15 

90 

95 

98 

95 

96 

93 

1815-16 

73 

69 

75 

74 

73 

80 

1816-17 

77 

67 

72 

70 

73 

76 

1817-18 

80 

78 

84 

82 

81 

79 

1818-19 

78 

86 

86 

87 

84 

83 

1819-20 

78 

89 

87 

80 

84 

84 

1820-21 

77 

88 

91 

82 

85 

88 

1821-22 

91 

98 

96 

92 

94 

91 

1822-23 

89 

97 

99 

95 

95 

105 

1823-24 

113 

131 

129 

136 

137 

124 

1824-25 

141 

158 

152 

143 

149 

129 

1825-26 

106 

115 

119 

108 

112 

113 

1826-27 

81 

83 

76 

73 

78 

87 

1827-28 

73 

74 

66 

66 

70 

73 

1828-29 

76 

77 

69 

67 

72 

75 

1829-30 

82 

85 

83 

77 

82 

75 

1880-31 

75 

73 

65 

68 

70 

72 

1831-^2 

69 

66 

62 

63 

65 

82 

1832-33 

104 

115 

108 

117 

111 

107 

1^-34 

m 

164 

146 

143 

146 

118 


P.26 
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iTears 

Paddy 

ftagi 

Cholam 

Cambu 

Average 

8-yeaf 

tnoving 

average 

1834-35 

94 

103 

99 

95 

98 

106 

1885-36 

75 

68 

66 

64 

71 

85 

1836-37 

94 

88 

82 

77 

85 

82 

1837-38 

95 

93 

90 

76 

89 

92 

1838-39 

101 

100 

96 

108 

101 

91 

183940 

85 

85 

81 

80 

83 

86 

1840-41 

80 

73 

66 

80 

75 

72 

184142 

64 

68 

55 

54 

58 

62 

184-2-43 

59 

53 

49 

61 

63 

54 

184344 

53 

50 

48 

49 

60 

65 

1844-45 

64 

66 

57 

66 

61 

69 

1845-46 

94 

96 

91 

104 

96 

85 

184647 

95 

95 

93 

107 

98 

93 

184748 

62 

83 

83 

88 

84 

83 

1848-49 

70 

67 

65 

67 

67 

72 

1849-50 

68 

63 

63 

63 

64 

65 

1850-51 

65 

62 

64 

63 

64 

63 

1851-52 

63 

61 

C4 

58 

61 

62 

1852-53 

60 

60 

61 

62 

61 

73 

1853-54 

90 

100 

99 

102 

98 

90 

1854-55 

104 

113 

117 

113 

112 

It 8 

1855-56 

112 

119 

112 

117 

115 

106 

1856-57 

96 

93 

89 

90 

92 

106 

ia57-58 

109 

113 

107 

117 

112 

113 

1858-59 

136 

138 

131 

140 

136 

123 

1859-60 

132 

127 

114 

126 

122 

129 

1860-61 

129 

133 

119 

132 

128 

141 

1861-62 

141 

143 

135 

139 

UO 

138 

1862-63 

148 

146 

146 

144 

146 

146 

1863-64 

149 

154 

155 

155 

163 

157 

1864-65 

177 

175 

164 

174 

173 

173 

1865-66 

189 

193 

188 

198 

192 

203 

1866-67 

230 

261 

242 

247 

245 

200 

1867-68 

169 

177 

156 

149 

163 

189 

1^8-69 

162 

163 

149 

167 

168 

167 

1869-70 

160 

150 

141 

151 

161 

146 

1870-71 

133 

129 

125 

132 

130 

132 
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Y«ars 

Paddy 

Bagi 

Oiolam 

Oambu 

Average 

3-year 

mo^g 

1871-72 

119 

109 

109 

118 

114 

average 

123 

1872-73 

• 126 

118 

122 

128 

124 

125 

1873-74 

124 

136 

136 

150 

137 

131 

1874-76 

126 

130 

130 

138 

131 

132 

1876-76 

118 

180 

125 

134 

127 

174 

1876-77 

205 

281 

272 

294 

263 

235 

1877-78 

261 

341 

321 

337 

315 

302 

1878-79 

205 

241 

230 

235 

228 

234 

1879-80 

260 

169 

154 

168 

160 

171 

1880-81 

132 

125 

115 

128 

125 

1.33 

1881-82 

126 

118 

101 

116 

115 

118 

1882-83 

126 

116 

99 

116 

114 

116 

1883-84 

128 

116 

105 

118 

117 

125 

1884-85 

143 

140 

134 

163 

143 

134 

1885-86 

141 

139 

136 

152 

169 

138 

1886-87 

131 

128 

120 

134 

128 

132 

1887-88 

126 

123 

119 

137 

126 

130 

1888-89 

1.35 

134 

124 

149 

136 

135 

1889-90 

148 

134 

130 

150 

142 

145 

1890-91 

162 

148 

147 

166 

156 

168 

1891-92 

187 

211 

202 

228 

207 

185 

1892-93 

182 

193 

189 

206 

193 

182 

1893-94 

164 

171 

171 

193 

175 

174 

1894-95 

158 

148 

149 

163 

155 

157 

1890-96 

162 

133 

136 

146 

162 

161 

1896-97 

176 

185 

192 

237 

2.30 

197 

1897-98 

217 

230 

236 

237 

230 

197 

1898-99 

171 

181 

167 

188 

177 

203 

1^1900 

183 

209 

201 

213 

203 

205 

1900-01 

213 

243 

241 

243 

235 

212 


Two well-marked periods are dear from the statistics 
shown above; one from 1801 to 1850 and the other from 
1850 to 1900. In the first period^ prices were low and 
falling; in the second, prices went on rising, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes rapidly. In both periods, there were 
years of high prices due to crop failure and scarcity — when 
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prices went up suddenly, but this does not materially disturb 
the general trend. 

The index numbers and the accompanying graph show 
the change in prices from year to year. But as noted ^mve, 
these are subject to the general secular trend during the 
perids in question and if we eliminate the effects of these 
trends we get the real fluctuations of prices. By applying 
the mathematical method of polynominal regression for 
eliminating the secular trend, certain periods of booms and 
depression will be noted. In the first half of the century, 
the year 1814 to 1820, 1826 to 1831, and 1840 to 1844 
were periods of depression; the years 1803, 1807, and 1821 
to 1825 were periods of boom. In the second half, 1869 to 
1875, 1879 to 1890 were periods of depression and 1860 to 
1868 and 1896 to 1900 periods of boom. It will be noted 
that some of these periods synchronise with similar periods 
of depression and boom in Europe. 

We will now deal with the two periods in greater 
detail. 

Period I — 1 800-50. 

The first f>eriod began with fairly high prices, follow- 
ed by a fall after 1815. In spite of scarcity and high prices 
in certain years (1826 and 1833), the trend was downward 
and prices reached the nadir in 1843-44 and remained low 
in the forties as a whole. The period 1820 to 1849 was 
one of depression in Europe also; but considering the rather 
slow trade relations between India and the West at the time, 
the connection between these two is not clesur. We know, 
however, that analogous causes operated in both countries. 
According to Sir Walter Layton, the depression of 1820 to 
1850 was largely due to the slump in the output of precious 
metals. This was bound to affect India also, seeing that her 
supply of gold and silver came from outside. 

A general fall of prices must be due eidier to the 
decrease of the circulating medium or to the increase in the 
demand for the circulating medium (i.c., an increase in the 
duty performed by that medium) or by a combination of 
both these causes. In the case of the period under considera- 
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tion, both these factors seem to have operated simultaneously, 
and hence the persistence of low prices during the period. 

Till 1820, India exported large quantities of cotton 
piece-goods to Europe and to other parts of Asia, and as 
India’s imports were not large, payment was made to India 
in bullion, and thus treasure flowed into the country. In the 
meantime, thanks to the Industrial Revolution, Great Britain 
was becoming the cotton workshop of the world, and not only 
did India lose her markets abroad; her own internal market 
came to be flooded with cheap cotton textiles from Lancashire. 
This revolutionary change happened chiefly between 1820 and 
1830. As a result, India’s export trade declined and the 
balance of trade, hitherto highly favourable to India, ceased 
to be such. At the same time, the habit of settling India’s 
dues by means of bills grew and this obviated the need for 
shipping treasure to India. As a result, not only did the 
influx of treasure cease; instead a large quantity of treasure 
was sent out from India, partly on Government account and 
partly on private. Such exports of treasure (net) totalled 
Rs 16 crores between 1820 and 1850. Very little bullion 
therefore came to be coined in the Madras Mint, and the Mint 
Master of Madras in 1851 complained of this drain of specie 
“owing to political circumstances.” Hitherto the Company 
had been ‘investing’ a large part of its revenue on the 
purchese of local goods, and this formed an important 
factor in the monetary circulation of the country. When 
this ceased, a currency famine ensued. 

It was at such a juncture that the Government introduc- 
ed a drastic currency reform in India. Till then different 
kinds of rupees and other coins of various kinds had been 
in circulation. By the Currency Act of 1835 all such 
currency was withdrawn, and the Arcot Rupee was made 
legal tender in the whole of India. From the currency 
point of view, this step was one in the right direction, but 
its immediate effect was to reduce the quantity of the 
cireulating medium and thus aggravate the deflationary 
factors already operating. 

Thus there was a tremendous fall in the quantity of 
money in circulation. At the same time the volume of 
transactions had been on the increase. The country was 
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passing from a barter to a money economy. Cash payment 
took the place of payments in kind. Not only private 
persons but government resorted to this; all its revenue 
receipts came to be in cash. At the same time, population 
was also increasing. It rose from 13'5 millions in 1822 
to 22 millions in 1850. A growing population needs an 
increasing circulating medium; but what actually happened 
was the other way. The supply of money diminished 
greatly when the demand for it was increasing. Judging 
from all the materials available, this depression was a severe 
one, and perhaps unprecedented in the annals of India. It 
was accompanied by drastic changes in the industrial and 
commercial position of the country, and hence the intensity 
of its effect.^ Nor was the depression confined to Madras, 
nearly the whole of India came under it. 

Period 11—1851-1900. 

After 1850, prices began to rise, and the upward 
tendency was kept up during the whole century. The rise 
was rapid between 1852 and 1867; subsequently there was 
a setback, which continued till 1884 (except for the years 
1876 — 79 when prices soared, owing to scarcity and famine 
conditions). After 1884, the rise of prices was continuous 
and was kept up till the close of the century. In the years, 
1891-92 and 1896, they were spurts in prices, caused by 
famine or scarcity. 

This upward trend of prices was due to a conjunction 
of circumstances. With the discovery of gold mines in 
Australia and California in 1849, Europe became flooded 
with supplies of specie. As a result, prices rose and 
industrial activity became brisk. A great demand arose in 
Europe for India’s produce, namely, raw jute, raw 
cotton, oilseeds, coffee, etc., and this demand became 
particularly keen in periods of war — Crimean War and 
the American War of Independence. The export trade 
of Madras increased from Rs. 261 lakhs in 1850-51 to 
Rs 915 lakhs by 1865-66. Thus in a period of 15 years, 

1 Thomas and Natarajan, Economic Depression in the Madras 
Presidency, (1820-50), Economic History Review, November, 1936. 
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the export trade more Ami trebled itself. The balance of 
trade having become highly favourable to India, treasure 
again flowed into Ae country. This tendency was helped 
also by Ae large loans raised in England by Ae Government 
and by private companies for constructing railways and 
opening plantations. Much of the bullion went into Ae 
mint and was converted into coins. The introduction of Ae 
paper currency system in 1861 also added to Ae circulating 
medium. 

After 1868, prices began to fall. The sudden contrac- 
tion of cotton exports to England was the immediate cause; 
Ac temporary fall in Ae investment of foreign capital in 
India was also a cause. While thus the supply of currency 
was dwindling, the demand for it was increasing, as trade 
and production in the country had been growing rapidly 
during Ae period. The downward tendency of prices 
received a check in 1884, and from that year prices began 
to soar again. This was largely due to the rapid increase 
in export trade and the influx of bullion which a highly 
favourable balance of trade brought about. From 1873, 
silver prices began to fall and Ae rupee exchange sagged. 
The part played by the falling exchange on overseas trade 
and internal price-level is still an open question and I shall 
not dilate on it in this connection. 

When prices were slumping and later when Aey were 
rising, certain theories regarding Aeir causes were expound- 
ed by officials and these theories clearly show the influence 
of classical political economy which many of Aem had 
imbibed in their days at Haileybury College where Malthus 
taught and his friend Ricardo was an occasional visitor. 
Mr. Robertson, Collector of Coimbatore, ascribed Ae rise 
of prices to Ae growth of population and Ae working of the 
Ricardian law of rent. WiA Ae increase of population, 
resort to less fertile land became necessary; this meant 
higher cost, and hence Ae rise of prices. This line of 
reasoning did not make any impression at Ae time, and 
perhaps it deserved no bettter reception. After 1900, Ae 

* This whole subject will be dealt with in s forthcoming 
work. 
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rise of prices continiied and culminated in the war ooom of 

1914—18. 

N. B. This whole subject will be dealt with in a forthcoming 
work. 


SUMMARY 

[This paper deals with a hundred years of food prices in S. 
India, drawn up from the records of the Government of Madras. 
The trend of prices shows that there was a severe depression in the 
peiod 1825 — 50. From 1854, somethin? like a price boom deve- 
loped, but it burst in 1867, and was followed by a depression which 
lasted till 1884 (except for the years 1876 — 9, when prices ruled 
high owing to famine). From that date, prices began to soar and 
this continued till the end of the century. The connection 
between price-trends in India and Europe before 1850 was not 
clear, but since that time Indian prices w’ere largely influenced by 
world prices.! 



REVIEW OF FINANCES IN BENGAL (1937—41) 

BY 

Haricharan Ghosh, 

Bangabasi College and Calcutta University, 

Changes in the Financial position and Functions of the Pro- 
vinces consequential to the Introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy. 

With the inauguration of the Autonomy under the Act 
of 1935, there had been considerable changes in the financial 
position and functions of the provinces. The improvement 
in the financial position is in two directions: (a) cancellation 
of debts to the Central Government and (6) award of addi' 
tional sources of revenue. Besides these, the provinces have 
been granted substantial borrowing powers, the only condi- 
tions being that they need only seek the sanction of the 
Central Government if a loan granted by that Government is 
still outstanding or if they propose to borrow outside. Their 
power to tax is now over a wide area — the entire field of 
taxation covered by the Provincial Legislative List and the 
Concurrent List. 

But side by side with these, there have come great 
functional changes in connection with provincial finances. 
Previously they used to depend upon the centre for their 
Ways and Means operations and used to bank with the 
Centre. Now they are to be responsible for their own Ways 
and Means and have to bank in their own name with the 
Reserve Bank of India. There has also been a great change 
with regard to the balances. “The accounts of provinces 
with the Reserve Bank are credited with their unearmarked 
provincial balances, Famine Funds, Depreciation Funds, 
etc., and the unspent amounts of Road and Development 
resources assigned to provinces in the past in advance of 
requirements.”^ Moreover, as is well known, there are a 
variety of non-govemment deposits which are included in the 
Public Account for the liquidation of which the state is 

^ Vide Niemeyer Report, Appendix III, para 1. 
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responsible, such as provident fund deposits, and balances 
of municipal and other local authorities. These were 
hitherto banked with the Government of India. These, 
together with any liabilities attached to them, now pass to 
the provinces concerned. Next, with reference to account- 
ing, the change may be briefly described as follows: 

With the separation of balances from the 1st of April 
1937, the previous rules of the Graitral and Local Govern- 
mmts in relation to treasury balances within a province have 
been completely reversed. Hitherto, the Central Govern- 
ment acted as banker and the Provincial Government as the 
client. After separation, the Provincial Government has 
become the banker and the Central Government tlie client. 
The physical cash in the treasuries and subtreasuries as on 
the 1st of April, 1937, became the property of the Provincial 
(Jovernment. ’J’he net results of central transactions in all 
treasuries and sub-treasuries of a province, in so far as such 
transactions have been taken against its balances, are worked 
out by the Accountant-General and embodied in a periodical 
transfer between the balances of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in their accounts with the Reserve Bank. Each 
Government is responsible for providing the means of meet- 
ing not only their revenue and capital expenditure, but also 
a large body of iran.sactions of a local nature associated with 
debt, deposit and remittance heads. 

As regards the balances in the Bank, the Central and 
Provincial Governments each keep its own separate balances 
with the Reserve Bank. Provinces were initially provided 
with balances of cash and credit in the Reserve Bank against 
their book balances with the centre as on 31st March, 1937, 
which included inter alia the net results of financial adjust- 
ments under the schemes referred to in paragraphs 19 to 21 
and set out in details in Appendix III of the Otto Niemeyer 
Report, for the decentralisation of balances and cancella- 
tion and consolidation of debt. At the oflices and branches 
of the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank acting as agent 
of the Reserve Bank, the procedure is that the treasury 
officers and other officers of government, authorized to draw 
or pay money by cheque or otherwise, classify each transac- 
tion as central or provincial. Thus each office or branch of 
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the Bank deals with two groups of accounts, viz., that of the 
centre and that of the provinces instead of one as before. 
All adjustments between the central and provincial govern- 
ments or between different provinces are carried through a 
separate organisation of the Reserve Bank at Calcutta namely 
the Central Accounts Office of the Bank. This office operates 
as a General Clearing House and acts on instructions receiv- 
ed from various Accounts Officers all over India. The effect 
of these arrangements is that different governments which 
had hitlicrto operated on common body of cash on the central 
government, now settle the transactions through the common 
organisation of the Reserve Bank. 

Actual effect of these changes on Bengal* s finmees. 

The actual effect of these changes on the finances of 
Bengal has been really encouraging. The budget estimates 
for 1937-.S8, the first year of the autonomy period, showed a 
surplus of 33'98 laklis after several years of continuous 
deficits.® Our debts to the centre amounting in total to 
8’41 crores inclusive of the deficit borrowings as they stood 


Deficits in lacs. 

171-45 
199-46 
129-79 
175-91. 

5-28 
3-70 

Budget 40-24 
Kpv-ised+3-31 

(if, “And 1037-38. the fiist year of new refonus. synchronises 
with a suhslanllal inipiovemcn* in our financial jiosi’.ion. For the 
fir.st time in a decade, v.e are on the right side of the Budget by 
the pol inconsiderahlr amount of 34 lakhs. And if we take into 
account the opening halanee of 98 lakhs, the increased expenditure 
of 89 lakhs and surplus itself, it will he seen that the improve- 
ment in our finances, though not of course, in our recurring 
income, may be rom]>utrd at over 2 crorrs. This i-: a position 
Irotii which a government, circumstanced as wc are, should feel 
happy to make a slarl." Vide the Budget Speech of the Hon’Me 
Mr. N. R, Sarkar, 1937-38. p. 16. 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 31. 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 
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on 31st of March, 1936, were cancelled. This has reduced 
our annual expenditure on interest by 23 lakhs. Award of 
additional sources of revenue*’^ brought in 70 lakhs. It is 
very important for us to realise in this connection, that our 
acquisition of an interest in jute export and in the yield of 
income-tax in case the Indian Railways prosper, *‘has forged 
a further link between our financial fortunes and trade con- 
ditions in the world at large. The same process will be 
carried a step further when we come to acquire an interest 
in those other Federal taxes under sections 137 and 140(1) 
of the Act which are assignable, in whole or in part, to the 
provinces, and when we come to impose taxes of our own 
such as sales taxes, whose yield in one degree or another 
will depend upon economic conditions at large.”^ Over and 
above these, the Government of India, in pursuance of the 
Niemeyer proposals, placed at our disposal 97*78 lakhs to 
start with as our opening balance for specific purposes/' 


^ Additional 45 lakhs as our share of Jute Export duty being 
increased to 62 and 25 lakhs as share of proceeds of Income 
Tax assigned to provinces. 

^ Vide the Budget Speech, 1938-39, pp. 2-3. 


^ Minimum balance required to I>e kept in 25 lacs 
the Reserve Bank 

Loose cash in Treasuries outside hanking 24 „ 

account 

Famine Relief Fund 3»39 „ 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — Government 3-42 „ 

Presses 

Subvention from Central Road Develop- 37* 11 „ 

ment of Industries 

Deposit Account of grant for Develop- 119 „ 

ment of Indulries 

Deposit Account of grant for economic 2*87 „ 


development and improvement of 
rural areas 

Suspense Account *80 „ 

97-78 lacs. 

Vide Civil Budget Estimates for 1937-38, p. 2. 
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Next comes the effect of Sir Otto’s scheme of decentra- 
lisation of balances. It may be recalled that with the 
separation of finances, liabilities for a variety of non- 
government deposits, banked with the Government of India, 
were passed on to the provinces without the corresponding 
assets. Sir Otto came to the finding that these deposit heads 
were likely to grow rather than diminish, the incomings in 
any one year exceeding the outgoings. He, therefore, re- 
commended in Appendix III to his Report that the surplus 
balances in these deposit accounts should be used as a set- 
off against debts by the provinces to the centre.® “The 
success of 'his arrangement”, as was very rightly pointed out 
by the Finance Minister, “may, however, be jeopardised by 
a sudden increase in the extent of our disbursements un- 
supported by a connected income.”^ He illustrated this 
with reference to deposits on account of landlords’ transfer 
fee. “The deposits so far made in respect of this, transfer 
fee”, observed the Minister, “exceed 50 lakhs, and if the fee 
is to be abolished by an amendment of the (Bengal Tenancy) 
Act stopping the income on this score, we should find our- 
selves saddled with a liability of 50 lakhs to be liquidated 
in the course of five or six years with practically no specific 
resources to meet such a liability. This will not only ad- 
versely react on our Ways and Means position, but will also 
entail an uncovered obligation to be liquidated in the course 
of a very short period.”® His apprehension came to be too 
true and with reference to the estimates for 1939-40, it was 
found that the existing liability of 45 lacs on 1st April, 1938, 
in regard to landlord fees would have to be met from the Pro- 
vincial reserves. The difficulty of the whole problem is that 
these deposits are not provincial revenue in the ordinary sense 
for general purposes. Nor are the disbursements provin- 
cial expenditure which can be retrenched in times of emer- 
gency. And the resultant consequence is that after the 


® Vide Para. 19 of the Report, and App. Ill, para. 2. 
’ Vide the Budget Speech, 1937-38, p. 9. 

« Vide the Budget Speech, 1937-38, p. 9, 
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decentralisation of balances* has been effected according to 
Sir Otto, the provinces shall have “to husband their resources 
vis-a-vis this new responsibility with the usual caution expect- 
ed of bankers.” 

Main characteristics of Bengal's sources of Revenue under 

Autonomy 

It is within this financial structure, the Bengal Ministry 
began their administration. Before, however, any critical 
assessment of the financi£j policy and measures can be made, 
we must discuss the main characteristics of the sources of 
our revenue and the obligations of the Government to the 
people. Our province derives a little over 75% of the total 
revenue from only five heads: the share of Jute Export 
Duty, Land Revenue, Excise, Non-Judicial stamps and court 
fees.’* Of these, the income from Jute duty and Non- 
judicial stamps depends almost entirely upon world condi- 
tions. Land revenue is inelastic, being based more or less 
on fixed demands. Excise revenue almost always responds 
to general economic conditions with considerable elasticity 
but its future as a revenue yielding source does not appear to 
be bright in view of changed outlook of life and temperance 


®The effect of decentralisation of balances in the last four 
years is given here. 



Receipts 

Disbursements 

Net Result 

1937-38 

17,51,86,000 

]8,.89,69,000 


-87,8.8.000 

1938-39 

16, .56,64, 000 

17,04,44.000 


-47,80,000 

1939 — 40 (Revised) 

15,50,17,000 

14,75,38,000 


-1-74,79,000 

1940—41 (Estimates) 

13,11,64,000 

1.8,40,57,000 


-28,9a000 
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and pridiibition movement. Gwirt-fees in Bengal were 
really a very good source, and continued, till recently, to 
btdid the second position next to land revenue. But due to the 
long depression since 1929, there has been a steady decline 
in litigation. Besides, legislations like Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act leading to the establishment of Debt conciliation 
Boards, have affected this source very materially. And it 
would be indiscreet on the part of the Bengal Chancellor if 
he depends much upon this source in future. It is true diat 
Bengal enjoys a share of the taxes on income other than Cor- 
poration tax but this has not as yet reached even a crore.^^ 
There are receipts under Motor Vehicles Acts and it may be 
hoped that with the expansion of motor transport, these may 
soar high in future years. Here also the actual figures*^ 
belie our hopes. The provincial legislature has utilised its 
power to levy certain taxes and duties, but they have 
not as yet yielded much.'“ The very nature of these imposts 
is that they relate to general economic conditions and imless 
there is an all-round economic improvement, there is little 
hope of their contributing a decent sum to the Provincial 
Exchequer. 

It is thus seen that Sir Otto’s award may be somewhat 
better than the Meston’s but it is not certainly in proportion 
to “the problems that loom very large in our national eco- 


In lakhs 


(Revised) 

(Estiinntes) 

19B7~3S 

1938—39 

1939 - 40 

1940—41 

25-00 

,30-00 

53-20 

.55-00 

la lakhs 


(Revised) 

(Estimatee) 

1937—38 

1038—39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

21‘09 

21-90 

21-85 

21-80 

IS In lacs 

1937—38 

1938 - 39 1939 -40 1940—41 

(Reviswl) (Estimates) 

En tertfii n ment tax . . . 

17-42 

18-40 18-20 

18-20 

Ele ctricity duty 
Tobacco duty (Bales 

18-41 

19-25 19-92 

20-42 

Licenping) 

3-37 

1*30 Since abolished. 


Receipt, under 

Do. Bengal I ... ... 6-00 1100 

Finance Act, 19^ J 
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nomy today”. While the entire responsibility for nation 
building rests on the provinces, the heads of revenue allotted 
to them are limited in their scope and inelastic in their 
nature. From the statistics, that have been quoted, 
it may be seen dial apart from the potentialities 
of sales tax and taxes on agriiultural income which 
have not yet been explored, the existing measures have not 
yielded and are not likely to yield much. The observation of 
the Finance Minister, in this connection, is extremely inter- 
esting. He remarks that “the taxes mentioned in List II of 
the 7th schedule to the Government of India Act are not 
many. And it is out of their proceeds that the entire pro- 
vincial administration, including District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities etc., has to be financed. Inadequate as these re- 
sources are, there has unfortunately been a tendency to res- 
trict the scope of even these taxes by a narrow interpretation 
of the terms. The proceedings before the Federal Court with 
regard to the interpretation of item 48 of List II, ‘Taxes on 
the sale of goods’ are still fresh in your memory and doubt 
has recently been raised as to the interpretation of item 46 
of the List, ‘Taxes on professions, trades, calling and em- 
ployments.’ It is contended that this tax does not allow 
graduation by classifying tax payers into blocks according to 
their incomes.”** 

Bengal's liabilities 

It is true that with the inauguration of autonomy, the 
province started commercially on the 1st of April, 1937, with 
a clean slate and was free from debt. There were, in addi- 
tion, the absence of any budgetary deficits and the receipts 
of some income to revenue on account of Sir Otto’s award. 
But what about “ the large accumulation of undischarged 
obligations to the people of this province” which the present 
Ministry must have to discharge if they call themselves the 
stewards of a “Peoples’ government”? 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural province and 
her problems are mostly with reference to rural life. And 


Vide the Budget Speech,' 1939-40, p. 34, 
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the schemes of naitonal reconstruction must relate to it. 
The gravest of the problem that needs to be immediately 
tadded relates to the relief of agricultural indebtedness with 
proper credit facilities for their long-term and short-term 
requirements. The incidence of land tenure also constitutes 
a hardship for the cultivator. Bengal’s land system is 
highly complicated and extremely unsuited to the changing 
modem conditions, and nothing far-reaching can be accom- 
plished unless there is a complete overhaul of the exist- 
ing system. Then comes the absence of improved methods 
of production with better marketing facilities which will 
lead to greater holding power of the ryots. 

Next to the agriculturists who form a very great majo- 
rity of the population of this province, with practically no 
education, we have the middle-class people with good liter- 
ary and academic equipment — a creation of the British 
administration everywhere in India, and more so in Bengal, 
due to Calcutta being, till recently, the centre of all their 
activities administrative, political, cultural and social. The 
so-called professions for which the academic nature of 
Bengal’s education happens to be suitable, are now, for more 
reasons than one, overcrowded and the problem of educated 
middle-class unemployment has assumed a seriousness which 
no administrator can afford to ignore. 

The third problem concerns improvement in irrigational 
facilities which are mainly necessary for Central and 
Western Bengal and partly for some districts of North 
Bengal. Expert opinion has pointed out that in most parts 
of Central and Western Bengal a continuous process of de- 
population and deterioration of agriculture has set in. The 
history of the decay of these parts is a history of the decay 
of their rivers. The courses of rivers that materially con- 
tributed to the richness of the soil, health and wealth of the 
population have been deflected and most of them are today 
silted up, turning the neighbouring areas barren and unin- 
habitable. The other aspect of the same problem relates to 
the improvement of inland waterways especially in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The fourA problem is for the expansion of the indus- 
trial activities in the province. It is admitted by all that the 
P. 28 
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scope of direct action by a Provincial GovenHnwrt is very 
limited, but state encouragement to various technical and 
research institutes will be a real help in opting out possibi- 
lities of extension of industries on a large scale. As to 
small^ and cottage industries, a Provincial Government can 
materially help in more than a thousand ways. 

Public Health in Bengal is extremely unsatisfactory, and 
one of the causes of low yield of the province is due to the 
fact that her labourer can hardly put forth his best through- 
out the year and there is extensive loss of many thousands of 
man-hour per annum. 

The last, of course though not the least, is the problem 
of how to spread primary education. It is an extremely in- 
teresting fact that Bengal which sent teachers for the last 
hundred years to spread education throughout the country, 
has miserably failed in educating her own agricultural 
masses. The percentage of literates in this respect is very 
low, and the spreading of primary education throughout the 
province must begin immediately. 

To what extent the present Ministry have harnessed the re- 
sources to solve these problems? 

It is generally admitted that the state has come into exis- 
tence for the sake of life and continues its exsitence for the 
realisation of good life. It must not be forgotten that “the 
state has developed from the state as police man to the state 
as nurse, doctor, chemist, and benefactor, guide, philosopher, 
and friend from cradle to grave.”^® It is with regard to 
these latter functions, that there is the need of “nation 
building” departments of a government. Two decades have 
almost passed since we first heard about the “nation build- 
ing departmens” under a popular government. The Mont- 
ford Act was in operation for sixteen years and there was, 
during this long period, no sign of any planned scheme for 
the resuscitatiwi of this province. The problems of Bengal, 
as noted above, appear today equally serious, if not more 

Sir Josiah Stamp, Problems in Finance and Government, 

p. 31, 
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tban >diat they were in 1920. But we had during all these 
years, ‘popular’ ministers in charge of drese departments. 
There is pl«ity of literature assessing the value of the 
stewardship of Aese ‘popular’ ministers under the Montford 
Act. Let us now examine how the present stewards have 
fared. 

Here is a statement of the increase of expenditure dur- 
ing the last four years in our province.** There is no deny- 
ing that people must be willing to bear some additional cost 
for the luxury of a representative democratic government. 
The expenditure on the Bengal Legislative Council was, in 
1936-37, 1’51 lakhs. It has been estimated for 1940-41 to 
be 12'86 lacs.*’ Besides, a separate building for the 
Bengal Legislative Council may exceed 15 lakhs according 
to the present estimates. But these increases, are almost in- 
evitable and we cannot grudge them. But, on the contrary, 
when we find that expenditure under the head “Direct De- 
mands on Revenue” has increased disproportionately, we are 
forced to the conclusion that there is something wrong in the 
administration unless meticulous and careful analysis proves 
otherwise. Below is the table*** showing more than 95% of 


(in crors) 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Net result. 

1937—38 

13-00 


11-83 

-f 1-17 

1938—39 

12-77 


12-77 

- -0001 

1 939—40 (Revised . . . 

14-03 


14-17 

- -14 

1940—41 (Estimates) 

13-97 


14-54 

- -57 

(in lakhs) 

1937 -38 

1938-39 1939—40 

1940- 41 




(Revised) 

(Estimates) 

Expenditure on legis- 





lature . 

8-99 

10-72 

13-19 

12-86 

* ® (in lakhs) 

1937—38 

1938—39 1939-40 

1940—41 




(Revised) 

(Estimates) 

Direct Demands on 





revenue 

96-64 

97-64 

103-85 

105-09 

Revenue Account of 





Irrigation vrorks, etc. 

38-58 

38-89 

39-67 

45-67 

Debt Service 

15-89 

16-73 

18-39 

16-74 

Civil Administration 

792-22 

827-80 

873-02 

894-76 

Civil Works 

120-01 

128-69 

146-31 

159-72 

Famine 

•06 

1&13 

10-79 

4-02 

Superannuation 

93-34 

98-44 

103-95 

109-46 

Stationery and printing 21*39 

21-82 

23-98 

23-01 

MKcellaneouB 

24^67 

16-25 

78-68 

77-98 

Extraordinary chatEes 



7-03 

12-61 
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the expenses of the Provincial Government and a detailed 
analysis of eadh item would reveal the real state of affairs. 

From these iigiires, it will be seen that the total reve- 
nues of the Province have increased roughly from 13 to 14 
crores during these four years, whereas &e cost of collection 
has increased from 96‘64 to 105‘09 lakhs. Coming to 
details*® we find that there have been increased tmder the 
items ‘Provincial Excise’, ‘R^istration’ and ‘Other Taxes 
and Duties under the head “Direct Demands on Revenue.” 
We can follow in special cases, a ratable increase in cost of 
collection along with an increase in revenue, but when the 
income remains almost the same, no increase can be justified 
for cost of collection. 

lliese figures speak for themselves and we have got no 
relief under the regime of Indian Ministers in an “auto- 
nomous” government. The same top-heavy administration 
is still being maintained. Ihe increase in cost of collection 
under Taxes and Duties by exactly four times is absolutely 
unjustifiable. These taxes, it must be recalled here, were 
imposed to find money or nation-building departments from 
those people who can bear the levy without the least difficulty. 
But if the collection charges increase 400% while the income 
has increased 26% approximately, the future can better be 
imagined than described. 

Next with regard to debt service, we find the increase 
to be normal, except for the year 1939-40. After the can- 
cellation of all our debts under the Niemeyer award, debt 
services relate to (I) interest on ordinary rupee debt (i.e., in- 
terest on temporary loan from the Reserve Bank whenever the 
balance falls below 25 lacs and discount on Treasury Bills) 
(II) interest on unfunded debt, i.e,, state Provident Funds 
and (III) interest on other miscellaneous obligations. Item 


* ^ (Id lakhs) 


1937—38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

(Revised) 

1940-41 

(Estimates) 

Provincial ( 

Rev. 

156-00 

169-00 

161-00 

161-00 

Excise \ 

Cost. 

1940 

20-42 

21-85 

21-63 

Kegistration | 

Rev. 

22-86 

24-12 

27-00 

26-00 

Cost. 

18-87 

20-69 

24-55 

24-64 

Other Taxes & i 

Rev. 

39-18 

38-94 

43-10 

49-60 

Duties 1 

Cost. 

•43 

•32 

1-29 

1-72 
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(I) is only occasi(Hial and infrequent, while item (III) will 
^ offset by transfer to other accounts such as irrigation and 
commuted value of pensions. Interest on state Provident 
Funds must increase as these Funds increase and almost the 
entire amount is charged. Of 18*39 lakhs for 1939-40, 
2*39 lakhs represent discount on Treasury bills, and if 
this amoimt is deducted, as it should normally be, the 
debt service for this year will also record the normal 
increase. 

Coming to Civil Administration we notice that there has 
been a substantial increase in expenditure (102*54 lakhs). 
This head includes not only the day-to-day administrative 
costs but also the various expenditure upon nation-building 
departments. A detailed analysis of tlie head is, therefore, 
necessary to arrive at a correct finding of the financial acti- 
vities of the present Ministry. Of the various departments 
under this head, nation-building depends on Scientific, Edu- 
cation, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co- 
operation, Industries and Debt Conciliation Departments. 
Simultaneously, expenses under the items, General Adminis- 
tration, Administration of Justice, Jails and Convicts Settle- 
ments, and Police should record the same as before, if not a 
definite decrease. If agriculture and industries improve, 
education and medical aid spread, the consequences should be 
reflected upon these items. It must be pointed out here 
that there must be real increase in expenditure on nation 
building otherwise there will be no progress nor any improve- 
ment of the province. It is possible to increase expenditure 
under “Medical” by appointment of a larger number of 
I.M.S.’s or increasing the emoluments of the members of the 
Bengal Medical Service. But that will not have any salu- 
tary effect on the people. On the contrary, establishinp' a 
hospital at every thana, nay at every village union, with a 
few indoor beds under the charge of a Doctor passed out of 
a medical school will give relief to the people and also find 
employment for the “bhodralog” unemployed licentiates. 

Below is a detailed table of the expenditure on various 
items of this head. 
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(la lakhd) 

General Administra- 
tioa ... 

1937-38 

149-82 

1938-39 

145-97 

1939—40 

(Eevised) 

165-18 

1940-41 

(Eahmates) 

167-47 

Administration of Jus* 
tice ... 

lOt-68 

99-77 

97-86 

1<30‘89 

Jails and Convicts 
Settlements 

40-78 

34-26 

35-21 

35-83 

Police .. 

224-20 

221-27 

230-78 

230-76 

Total , . . 

516-48 

601-27 

519-03 

524-95 

Scientific Depts. 

-39 

-29 

•30 

•30 

Education 

126-04 

144-28 

154-65 

156-52 

Medical 

52-87 

55-96 

55-66 

68-15 

Public Health 

30-32 

40-60 

41-39 

48-43 

Agriculture 

11-53 

14-03 

22-98 

17-51 

Veterinary 

6-32 

5-30 

6-12 

6-87 

Cooperation 

11-61 

13-38 

14-38 

15-39 

Industries 

11-74 

1.3-26 

15-25 

15-13 

Debt Conciliation . . . 

Nil 

13-16 

17-50 

23-12 

Total 

249-82 

.300-25 

328-13 

341-42 


This table reveals the following facts: there has been 
a continuous increase in the cost of General Administration. 
This is absolutely unjustified. This has smashed all our 
hopes that provincial autonomy will bring great relief to the 
tax payers by reducing the administrative costs. With 
reference to a persistent demand of the Assembly for re- 
trenchment the then Finance Minister observed that “true 
economy lies in so improving the machine itself that it will 
produce as good or better results on a smaller consumption 
of fuel and oil. This is what the present government are 
aiming at. . . . Strict economy must of course be our watch- 
ward in all the departments of the public service, for is not 
public money a trust to be administered with utmost care? 
But in scaling down salaries we must take care to see that 
the rival ideals of economy and efficiency are never in fatal 
conflict. This is no plea for perpetuation of too liberal 
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scales of pay.”®® The figures above, however, lell a differ- 
ent story. Besides, the proposals of the Geddes and Swui 
Committees have not yet been given effect to. Their recom- 
mendations seem to have been shelved. 

Next with regard to expenditure for nation-building 
purposes, it is undoubtedly gratifying to note that the pre- 
sent Ministry have managed to increase it by about a crore 
of rupees during these four years. Coming to details, we 
notice that this increase is distributed on the following items 
in the following manner: 30’48 lakhs on Education, 528 
on Medical, 18‘11 on Public Health, 6 00 on Agriculture, 
23‘12 on Debt Conciliation, 1’55 on Veteimary, 3‘78 on 
Cooperation and 3 39 on Industries. 

Of the additional increase of 30‘48 lakhs spent on 
education, 6' 14 lakhs®^ have been used for primary education. 
The Finance Minister declared that “the improvement of the 
human material is the foremost task before us. The remedy 
which readily suggests itself is the adoption of free and com- 
pulsory primary education.”®® But in actual action, he pre- 
fers other things to primary education. Everybody appre- 
ciates that higher education, especially University Education, 
is not possible without liberal state aid, but in a province like 
ours where elementary education is wanting so badly, no 
Chancellor should have spent Rs. 71,388 “to enable the 
Pardah College (in a city like Calcutta where there are so 
many girls’ colleges)®® to be started in a rental building, 
pending completion of its own building for which provision 


»» Vide the Budget Speech, 1938—39, pp. .32 and 36. 


(In lakliB) 

1937- 38 

1938—39 

1939-40 

1910-41 

Government Primary 



(Revised) 

(Estimates) 

Education 

•05 

•0.6 

•04 

•05 

OrantB to Local Bodies 

24 07 

29-02 

29-53 

29-64 

Direct Grants 

3-17 

3-17 

3-03 

3-66 

Cbittagonfj Hill Tracts 

•24 

•24 

-23 

•32 

Total 

27-53 

32-48 

3^43 

33 


Vide the Budget Speech, 1937-.38, p. 19. 
®® The clause within the brackets is mine. 
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has been made under Civil Works” for two lakhs, and an- 
other Rs. 40,000 for its further expansion. Besides, the 
sanction of 2^ lakhs to the Dacca University for the addi- 
tional Muslim Hall, the grant of a lakh and thirty-five 
thousand to the Sadaat College, Karotia in the District of 
Mymensing, to enable it to complete its building projects,” 
a grant of Rs. 21,000 “to extend the dining kali attached to 
the Muslim Hostel of the Dacca Intermediate College” and 
of other similar grants do not reflect any serious endeavour 
on the part of the Finance Minister and his collegues to 
spread primary education and thereby “improve the human 
material of the province.” 

The increase of 5‘28 lakhs under Medical is due main- 
ly to the provision of 2^ lakhe for the Chittaranjan Sevasadan 
and 2 lakhs and 65 thousands for grant to the Lady Dufferin 
Victoria Hospital, Calcutta. It also includes half a lakh for 
the establishment of new maternity and child-welfare cen- 
ters in rural areas on a contributory basis”, an annual grant 
of Rs. 10,000 to the Jadavpur Tuberculosis Hospital to- 
wards the upkeep of ten beds to be reserved for mufassal 
patients, and other sundry small grants. This distribution 
shows that the Ministers are in favour of the city people, who 
always enjoy the privilege of city’s medical aids and provi- 
sions. Of an increased sum of 5’28 lakhs, the teeming 
millions of Bengal villagers gel benefit of 60 thousands only. 
This certainly does not go towards “the betterment of the 
condition of the masses.”®* 

The actual increase under Public Health amounts to 
18'11 lakhs. Rural water supply, antimalarial and quinine 
grants, Kalazar and other epidemic charges, public health 
units in rural areas and sanitary and drainage schemes are 
undoubtedly the absolute requirements of our villages. 
Besides., washing of Jute in small ‘dobas’ has rendered the 
conditions of rural areas extremely unhealthy, and it is a 
sacred duty of the Chancellor of that exchequer which re- 
ceives more than 2J crores annually from jute exports 
duty, to spend liberally for removing the evil effects 
of jute washing. The activities of the Ministry are directed 

2* Vide The Budget Spetch, 1937-38, p. 17. 
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towards the dx>ve needs and the distribution^'^ appears to be 
wisely made. 

Agriculture, the mainstay of the Bengalis, has been 
granted an increase of 6 lakhs only. We appreciate that the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is doing real 
service to the country by initiating researches and other sur- 
veys that would go a long way towards the improvement of 
agricultural produce. But a pre-eminently agricultural pro- 
vince like Bengal cannot ignore her part in these directions. 
This little increase has practically been spent over the 
establishment of Agricultural Institutes at Daulatpur in the 
district of Khulna and at Dacca. The establishment of 
Union Board farms for demonstration of farming methods 
in villages, subsidies to grow remunerative crops recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department and regulated mar- 
kets for stimulating agricultural prices have attracted only 
a few thousands.®® 

Relief to the agriculturist debtors has attracted the 
serious attention of the present Ministry. But it is regret- 


*6 (Tn 


Rural Water Supply ... 

... 7-6 

Free Distrbn, of Quinine ... 

... 6-0 

Antimalarial Schemes ♦ • • 

... 2-5 

Kalazar and other epidemic « 

... 1.6 

Subsidies to Water Works Improvement Schemes 

... -73 

Other small Gran ts 

••• -90 


18-13 


* ® (In lakhs) 

1937—38 

1938—39 

1939-40 

(Revised) 

1940—41 

(Estimates) 

Experiments farms-- 

1-88 

2-07 

2-21 

2-90 

Agricultural Demo- 
nstn, and Pro- 
paganda and Public 
Fairs. 

■02 

1-47 

2-18 

1-90 

Agrl. Expmi and 
Kesearch. 

•73 

1-56 

2-28 

2-22 

AgrL Edn. 

•83 

•39 

•18 

1-60 

Grants-in-aid con- 
tributions etc, 

Nil 

•86 

•92 

120 


F. 29 
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table that they have not looked at the priddem of rural 
credit and indebtedness from a comprehensive point of 
view. Debt adjustment through Conciliation Boards is un- 
doubtedly one of the few economic contrivances to meet the 
hopeless situation of the indebted cultivators. But this is 
only a palliative measure and almost inevitably fails if not 
accompanied by a sound scheme for finding finances for 
agriculture and other rural industries. Here in Bengal, of 
8,35,476 cases disposed of till the 3lst of December, 1939, 
awards were made for 2,97,788 cases for payment of 
Rs, 4,74,59,934 as against the creditors’ claims of 
Rs. 1,49,53,935. And “during the following months an- 
other Rs. 51,37,90,000 of debts are expected to be tackled.”^^ 
It is neither the place nor the occasion to discuss the 
merits or otherwise of such a legislation as the B.A.D. Act, 
but it must be pointed out that the operation of this piece of 
legislation has created a panic among the village creditors 
with the result that rural finance has practically come to an 
end. Although the Finance Minister seems to take pride 
that an expenditure of 24’5 lakhs “will enable a board to 
function in almost every union in the Province and relief 
will thus be brought practically to the door of every 
villager,”’*'* yet he feels that “the scaling down of debt is 
but an emergency measure which needs to be supplemented 
by some permanent schemes for meeting the normal require- 
ments of agricultural credit.”^® And he thinks that “the 
expansion of cooperative credit organisation is considered 
in the present circumstances to be the readiest and most effec- 
tive means of providing “these requirements.”'**’ This 
optimistic view of the Finance Minister about the effectiveness 
of cooperative movement is not supported by actual events 
of cooperation in our province. 

Veterinary is equally important as agriculture, the im- 
provement of which is materially dependent on the improve- 
ment of livestock. Rs. 10,000 have been provided for open- 

^’’Vide The AtnHta Bazar Patrika, dated 31.7.40. 

Vide The Budget Speech. 1938-39. p. 10. 

29 Ibid, p. 10. 

99 Ibid, p. 10. 
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ing a Dairy section at the Dacca farm. Half a lakh has 
been provided for the improvement of livestock by importing 
300 Hariana bulls and 32 Hariana cows for the same farm, 
and the small sum of Rs. 5,000 for the supply of outfit boxes 
to Livestock and Assistant Livestock Officers. In addition 
to these, provision has also been made for additional staff 
for animal husbandry and for purpose of carrying out a 
census of cattle. These paltry sums for so important a 
subject are not expected of responsible ministers. 

With regard to the present state of cooperative move- 
ment in the Province, the Finance Minister candidly admits 
that ‘‘‘the great problem of the cooperative credit Department 
is still the rehabilitation of the movement in the esteem of 
the people of the Province. For this purpose a scheme de- 
signed to bring the demands of the societies down to the 
level of the paying capacity of the debtors is under prepara- 
tion.”^’ But in the meanwhile, by way of patches, there 
have been small grants primarily for the reorganisation of 
the staff, the appointment of additional auditors, increased 
provision for cooperative training and a special sura of 
Rs. 28,500 to meet the cost of establishing five additional 
Land Mortgage Banks. But our view is that even this small 
amount of 3' 78 lakhs spent on the cooperative movement, at 
this stage, is not well advised. This should have been kept 
in suspense or utilised for some other more pressing needs 
like primary education or improvement of livestock. 

As to industrial development, the scope for direct action 
by provincial governments is very limited and we have to 
depend mainly on private enterprise. But the Provincial 
Government can appoint a standing committee for undertak- 
ing an expert enquiry into the possibilities of extension of 
industries on a large scale. Here -the present Ministry have 
acted rightly in allotting Rs. 20,000 for the establishment of 
a Scientific Advisory Council “which will coordinate the 
results of the researches in the various technical and re- 
search institutes, suggest new lines of research and advise 
Government in regard to scientific schemes and proposals 
mooted by the institutes”. 


Vide The Budget Speech, 1940-41, p. 15. 
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But there is a very great responsibility of a Provincial 
Government, especially in Bengal in view of her agricul' 
tural diaracter, regarding the establishment, expansion and 
reoiganisation of small and cottage industries. Besides, 
our Government must try its utmost for the supply of cheap 
electrical energy which might change the entire course of the 
industrial development of our province. Moreover, the 
existing industrial organisations need to be expanded and re- 
organised without any further delay and must be fitted with 
latest machineries. The Bengal Tanning Institute, the 
Government Weaving Institute at Serampore, the Silk 
Technological Institute at Berhampore must be immediately 
reorganised properly and a Jute Weaving Institute of the 
latest type should be forthwith established. 

Over and above all these, there should be an Indus- 
trial and Commercial Museum to oopularise the goods turn- 
ed out by these industries, and a marketing and publicity 
board should be established for marketing facilities. It is 
really gratifying that the Ministry have made considerable 
progress in this direction and a good start®® has been made, 
although much is yet to be done. 

The two other heads of expenditure that require care- 
ful scrutiny are Civil Works and Famine. Under Civil 
Works, there has been an increase of about 39f lakhs, out 
of this, the largest increase has been due to an extensive 


(In thousands). 

Sc. Advisory Council ... ... 20 

Tanning Institute ... ... ... 25 

Dye House at Serampore ... ... 63 

Extn. of cotton weaving plant ... ... 18 

Silk Techol. Institute ... ... 61 

Model Jute Weaving” ... ... 4 

Commercial Museum ... ... 50 

Industrial Exhibition ... ... ^ 

Jute Weaving Plant ... ... 45 

Marketing Officer ... ... 4 

Other small Grants ... ... 29 


339 
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programme of building projects and of road development 
fund works. It is entirely an administrative proposition 
and it is rather difficult to give any opinion if new buildings 
for various departments are immediately necessary. The 
present Finance Minister observes that “in view of our 
straitened financial circumstances and of the rise in price of 
certain materials, expenditure on building is being limited to 
projects that cannot be postponed without serious administra* 
tive inconvenience.”*® But the enumeration** of the build- 
ing projects does not convince the lay public who pay for 
all these of the immediate necessity of the projects below. 

In regard to the increase under Road Fund Works, the 
case is different. It is well known that the development of 
roads and railways is greatly necessary to the welfare of 
the Province. The two sources*® of income which are ear- 


Vide the Budget Speech, 1940-41, p. 18. 

(In lakhs). 

Purdah College ... ... 2 

Eden High School ... ... 2 

New Reformatory School ... ... 2 

A Civil Court Building at Howrah ... ... 2 

Police Buildings ... ... 5-96 

Electric Installation in Government Buildings ... 1-25 

Construction of Witness Sheds ... ... '75 

Construction of work-shed at Dum Dum Jail -85 

Construction of Cooly Line at Botanic Carden ... -27 

Testing Station for Motor Vehicles at Calcutta ... *48 


(In lakhs) 

Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

Less Compensation 
to Cal Corporation 

Transfer from Central 
Rood Development 
A]o ... ... 

Total 


1937—38 1933— .39 


21-09 

21-90 

-4-5 

-4-6 

13-22 

20-94 

29-81 

38-34 


17-56 

1939;-40 1940-41 

(Revised) (Estimates) 

21.85 21-80 

-4-6 -4-5 

27-98 33-91 

~4W3 51-21 
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marktsd for the development of road communications are “the 
B<‘ngal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, the bulk of the proceeds of 
which (after deducting 4^ lakhs payable to the Calcutta 
Corporation) is given to Municipalities and District Boards 
for their road schemes”, and the Bengal share of the Cen- 
tral Petrol Fund. 

It is a standing complaint of Finance Ministers that 
they could not execute any planned scheme for want of 
sufficient funds. But with regard to development of roads 
and waterways, that excuse does not stand. The government 
is literally overpowered with funds but they could not make 
use of them for want of proper schemes. Mr. Sarkar ob- 
serves that “out of a total assignment of 1 crore 5 lakhs since 
the subventions were first received, the provincial expendi- 
ture up to the end of 1936-37 was only 62 lakhs or a little 
more than half. The unspent balance in hand on 1st April, 
1937, was 43 lakhs out of which all but 10 lakhs will be 
spent by the end of the current year (1938).”®® 

With regard to river communications, the Bengal 
Government had the plan of setting up the Waterways Board 
contemplated by the Bengal Waterways Act of 1934. A 
provision of 2^ lakhs was actually made, after five years, 
in the Budget for 1938-39. But even then it was unfortu- 
nately not found possible to constitute the Board, and it was 
ho}x:d that it might be formed in 1939. But as yet this has 
not materialised. 

The increase under Famine is mainly due to the terms 
of the Famine Insurance Act of 1937. This explains why 
the expenditure in 1938-39 shot up to more than 18 lakhs. 
Besides, there were in 1938-39 widespread floods in as many 
as 15 districts which also necessitated “considerable increase 
in expenditure on test relief and gratuitous relief and on 
account of the travelling allowance and contingencies of 
officers deputed to flood relief work.” Bengal is a province 
where agriculture predominates and as such she is constant- 
ly at the mercy of the vagaries of nature. It is therefore 


•• Vide the Budget Speech,! 939— 4f^ p, 20. 
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gratifying to find that the government are transferring sub* 
stantial sums annually to the Famine Insurance Fund.®^ 

Conclusion 

The above is a rough sketch of what the present Minis- 
ters are doing with the resources they have been given under 
the autonomy. From a comparison of the revenues of 
Bengal during 16 years under Montford regime with those 
for four years under survey, we find that Bengal had, during 
those days, an average income of 10‘38 crores, with a maxi- 
mum of 11'95 crores in 1936-37 and 9 01 crores in 1931- 
3? when the ill effects of the great depression were complete- 
ly reflected. Her average income is now 13‘44’ crores, that 
is to say, a little over 3 crores annually more under auto- 
nomy. Of this increased income, only a crore of rupees 
has been devoted to nation-building departments. 

This is due to the absence of any planned scheme. 
We quite follow that in July, 1937, when the first budget was 
submitted, it was ‘not possible to take up any elaborate 
schemes in respect of some of our grave economic 
problems’,®'*’ because the Ministers had not the lime, at their 
disposal for that careful and minute investigation, which is 
considered essential for undertaking the execution of such 
schemes. Mr. N. R. Sarkar gave us the assurance that, the 
implications of “a definite and comprehensive economic 
policy relating to our social and economic life” had to be 
clearly realised and the details fully worked out. But to our 
gieat disappointment we find that nothing has yet come out 
in this right direction. There have been renewals of certain 
old taxes, and a few new have been levied, and all these are 


37 

1937-38 

19';8-39 

1939-40 

(Hivised) 

1940- 41 
(Estimiit('«) 

Grntuitous lleliof ••• 

.5,304 

3,77,883 

1,62,000 

22,000 

MisoelhincouB 

Nil 

4,35,208 

7,12,000 

1,78,0(10 

TraiiPifer to Famine 
Infic Fun«l. 

Nil 

10,011,000 

2,03,000 

2,00.000 

Salaries and Estub- 
liHhment. 

765 

too 

2,000 

2,000 


*8 Vide the Budget speech 1937 — 38, 14. 
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meant to ‘‘help the extension of the beneficent activities of 
die Government ”®“ He referred to the three directions in 
which ameliorative measures are most urgent but at the 
same time very expensive. The first relates to Compulsory 
Primary Education, the second concerns improvement in Irri- 
gational facilities and the third relates to the improvement 
of Inland Waterways.*® But we have seen that he and his 
colleagues failed to form the Waterways Board during the 
last four years, and could not frame adequate schemes for 
road developments for utilising the subventions from the 
Government of India. He referred to the stupendous prob- 
lem of middle-class unemployment but did nothing on a 
comprehensive plan except the appointment of an Employ- 
ment Adviser. The Ministry had no scheme to enlarge the 
avenues of employment by undertaking public works on a 
larger scale. Nor had they the courage to give immediate 
and wholesale effect to the recommendations of the Swan and 
Geddes committees. 

Hie truth is that no government can be of real service 
to the people if they do not follow a well thought out plan 
from the very beginning. Planning, clearly thought out, is 
a process that must always be pushed further. Weak and 
vascillating temperament cannot carry out a programme of 
this type. A wide outlook, a spirit of idealism, balanced 
judgment and independence of mind together with a strong 
faith and iron determination are the preliminary requisites 
of economic planning. What we want, at present, is a defi- 
nite and comprehensive economic policy relating to our social 
and economic life. Its implications have to be clearly 
realised, its details should be fully worked out, all the items 
then should be incorporated in the Budget and complete exe- 
cution must take place boldly and couragously. Nothing 
less than that would solve our problem. 

SUMMARY 

[This paper deals with the autonomy finance of the province 
of Bengal, ihe changes that have occurred in the financial posi- 

»» Ibid, p. 27. 

40 yi^e the Budget Speech, 1937-38, p. 27. 
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tion and functions of the province are analysed and their effects 
are assessed. The important changes that are referred to are; 
(a) cancellation of debts to the Central Government, and (6) award 
of additional sources. Besides, the functional changes in connec- 
tion with the scheme of decentralization of balances have been 
noted. 

The effects of these changes on the finances of Bengal are 
pointed out to be encouraging and there has been an avera^ge in- 
crease of 3 crores in her income annually over the average income 
under the Montford regime. It is, however, observed that Sir 
Otto's Award may be somewhat better than Meston’s but it is 
not certainly in proportion to the problems that loom very large in 
our provincial economy to-day. 

It is urged that two decades have passed since we first heard 
about the “nation building” departments under a popular Govern- 
ment. During this long period no sign has been evident for the 
resuscitation of this province. The present Ministry have also not 
availed ihemslves fully of this additional income. 

In conclusion, it has been pleaded to chalk out a definite and 
comprehensive economic policy relating to the social and economic 
life of this province and to put that policy boldly into execution. 
In the absence of such a well-thouglit out planned scheme, no 
Government can be of real service to the people. Only piecemeal 
patch works may be taken up to satisfy this or that political parly 
which happens to be in power for the lime being, but no far-reach- 
ing improvement nor any substantial progress of the province can 
ever l)c achieved wilhoul such a planning. 1 



PUBLIC EXPENDITURE IN MYSORE-A REVIEW* 

By 

M. H. Gopal, 

Mysore University. 

The Mysore State has been generally considered pro- 
gressive in its administration as well as in its ideals, and, 
in fact, has often been spoken of as a model state. Such a 
compliment is especially deserved in the matter of our public 
finance and particularly with regard to our public expendi- 
ture policy and practice. We shall study our finances under 
the heads of security, social service, public undertakings and 
miscellaneous. 

In India not merely the central government but also 
local authorities such as the District Boards, Municipalities 
and village panchayets look after public welfare and incur 
expendture; but, because of the incomplete and not easily 
available data relating to local authorities, we shall study 
and compare the public expenditure incurred by the state 
and provincial government only. 

As all over the world, in Mysore also revenue and 


expenditure 

have been 

growing in 

the last few decades. 

• 

Revenue’ 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Capital 

Expenditure 

Total 

1881-82 

106-6 



117-8 

1910-11 

24673 

199-14 

4-69 

203-83 

1920-21 

31313 

327-85 

110-92 

438-17 

1930-31 

332-35 

394-29 

93-82 

488-11 

1937-38 

395-54 

394-55 

70-12 

464-67 

1939-40 

.395-58 

.395-12 

120-87 

615-99 


This increase is Iragely accounted for by the progres- 
sive policy of the state. Hardly three dceades ago expen- 

‘In the preparation of this paper. I am indebted to Prof. V. 
L. D.’souza and Mr. B. R. Subba Rao for various suggestions and 
to my student Mr. G. Ramakrishna Reddy for some statistics, 
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diture on public undertakings was very limited and was al- 
most confined to the hydro-electric scheme. Large amounts 
were not spent upon social service such as education and 
public health. But to-day there is hardly an important 
enterprise that is not either completely or considerably 
fman(^d by the stale. Iron and steel, porcelain, soap, sandal 
oil, cement an<l similar concerns are owned by the govern- 
ment while others like sugar, paper, textile, chemicals and 
fertilizers are laigely dej)endenl upon stale capital. More- 
over huge sums are being spent on such public undertakings 
as the Krisbnaraja Sagar, 'Itiippegondanahalli, Shimsha and 
Irwin canal projects. F’inally, social service expenditure in 
the shape of education, medical relief and public health is 
many limes more than it was thirty years ago. Thus the 
increase in expenditure is almost wholly real and not merely 
apparent. 

'I’he problem of dehtnce expenditure is directly unim- 
portant in our state. For, there is no possible external 
danger and even if there is to be one, protection is guaranteed 
by the British authorities. Our defence expenses, however, 
are of two kinds: the subsidy and the amount spent on the 
stale forces. It is really doubtful whether the subsidy is a 
political tribute or a payment for protection. It was im- 
posed in 1799 on the restoration of the Hindu dynasty as a 
payment to the British go\eniment for guaranteeing the 
defence and security of the state. The amount was 24|' 
lakhs of rupees till 189C), .^.S lakhs till 1927, 24| lakhs till 
1938 and is 191 lakhs since. In this period of about 
one hundred and forty years Mysore has paid more than 77 
crores in the form of the subsidy. The British government 
has recognised the inequity of this contribution and has 
agreed to abolish it as soon as its finances permit. 

Mysore also spends on maintaining an army whose 
strength has been gradually reduced from 3000 men in 
1910-11 to 1400 in 1937-38, and the expenditure is as 
below : — 

1910-11 13 3 lakhs 

1930-31 17-1 lakhs 

1937-38 14-8 lakhs 

1939-40 7*2 lakhs 
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Including the subsidy the total amount spent on defence 
was: — 



Amount 

Proportion 

1910-11 

Rs, 48*5 lakhs 

24% 

1930-31 

Ra. 41*6 lakhs 

8% 

1937-38 

Rs. 33*9 lakhs 

9% 

193940 

Ks. 26*3 lakhs 

7% 



6% 


Since a large part of these expenses consists of the sub- 
sidy over which the state has no control, these figures clearly 
show how little we spend on the wasteful and unproductive 
head of defence expenditure. 

The other aspect of security expenditure is concerned 
with the means of ensuring internal peace, viz., the police, 
courts and prisons. 



Courts 

(Rs. lakhs) 
Expenditure on 
Police Prisons 

Total 

Projwrtiou 
of total 
expenditure 

1910-11 

75 

94 

12 

18-1 

9% 

1930-31 

11 5 

19-3 

10 

31-8 

8% 

1937-38 

11-5 

197 

1-2 

32-4 

8% 

1939-40 

12'2 

21-6 

1-2 

34-8 

8% 


Ihe number of courts has actually been reduced from 
150 in 1910-11 to 110 in 1937-3. The strength of the 
police forces has shown little increase; but the increased 
expenses are due to reorganisation and better payment to the 
members so as to increase efficiency. 

Another equally important item of expenditure is civil 
administration comprising General administration, pensions 
and allowances, muzrai institutions, and miscellaneous de- 
partments. 



Expenditure 

Proportion 
of total 
expenditure 

1910-11 

25-3 lakhs 

12*7% 

1930-31 

425 lakhs 

10*8% 

1937-38 

49'9 lakhs 

12-8% 

1939-40 

47*47 lakhs 

119% 
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While this expenditure is inevitable, Mysore spends on 
the administrative machinery very much less than even 
British India. For example, the expenditure on general 
administration in Mysore is little over a third of that in the 
neighbouring Madras and Bombay provinces: — 

Proportiou of expenditure on general 
administration to total expenditure 



Mysore 

Bombay 

Madias 

1926-26 

43 

13-79 

159 

1930-31 

41 

13-81 

15-5 

1936-37 

3-2 

8-3 

16-9 


This result is largely traceable to the efficiency anl eco- 
nomy in administration in our slate and especially to the 
complete Indianisation of the services and the comparatively 
low salaries. 

Another allied item of expenditure is the cost of revenue 
collection including charges against raining revenue. 


‘’xtr 

1910-11 
1930-31 
1937-38 
1939-40 


32-4 

136 

15« 

66-6 

86-0 

13-6 

49-6 

12-0 

120 

50-5 

12-6 

6-0 


Mysore employs the most economical machinery for the 
collection of taxes. It has all along kept in view the maxim 
that the proceed sof a tax should not be absorbed by the 
agency for collecting it. 

'Two other necessary items of expenditure are the palace 
expenses and the interest charges. 

The palace expenses are as follows: — 


1930-31 

26-1 lakhs 

6-6% 

1937-38 

26-1 lakhs 

6-6% 

193940 

26-1 lakhs 

65% 


The palace establishment forms an administrative unit. 
The expenses thereof are mainly a payment for a large 
number of public sertdces. Some of the important items 
are estates and gardens, muzrai, parks, dispensary, Sanskrit 
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colleges, certain educational institutions for boys — ^girls, 
charitable works, poor feeding and financial aid towards the 
encouragement of arts and learning. The palace establish- 
ment is run on the lines of a secretariat and the outlay is 
made in such a manner as to satisfy the canons of public 
finance. 

The interest charges, whose net amount in 1937-38 was 
42 lakhs of rupees, are to be paid on the public debt of our 
stale amounting to about 15 crores. The growth in these 
charges is indicated below: — 


1920-21 

1930-31 

1937-38 


Net Interest 

11 lukhs 
34 lakhs 
42 lakhs 


Proportion of 
expend ituro 
6 ' 6 % 
]3-5% 
15-8% 


Neither the debt nor the interest paid on it is really 
high or burdensome. For the debt per capita in our state 
is very little indeed: — 

U.K. Ha 2550 U.W.A. Ha. 840 U.H.S.R. Ha. 45 
India Rs. 44 Mj’sore Hs, 23 

Moreover, the whole of our debt is productive. The 
money borrowed has been invested in such schemes as the 
railways, hydro-electric and irrigation works and industrial 
concerns like the lihadravali Iron and Steel Works, soap, 
sandal oil, soap factories, tec. No other country or province 
can claim this unique distinction of having a completely 
productive, debt. Most of our investments are already yield- 
ing interest on capital and even profits and all of them will 
yield in the long run more income than expenditure. 

The expenditure on the security and necessary items is 
not so distinguishing feature of our public finance as the 
large amount s[>ent on social services. Under this head, we 
shall consider education, medical relief and public health. 
The spn;ad of education has taken the leading place in the 
policy of the state: — 



Total 

Proportion 
of total 
cxponditviro 


1910-11 

187 

9% 

1930-31 

690 

17% 

1939-40 

67*5 

17% 
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This proportion to total expenditure may be compared 
with 15’5 and 13'5 in Madras and Bombay respectively. It 
may also be noted that a very large portion of the money 
spent on education in our state is derived from the govern- 
ment revenue and very little from fees: — 


1936-37 

Mysore 

Mitclra.s 

Bombny 

Government funds 

79 9% 

40-7% 

41-2% 

Fees 

8-1% 

18-1% 

24M% 

Miscellaneous 

120%'- 

36-2% 

35-4% 

The amount spent per 

student has 

risen in 

our state 


from 16| rupees in 1910-11 to 19|- in 1937-38. All types 
of education from the university to the primary school are 
receiving increasing attention from the state. Primary edu- 
cation, however, is receiving particular consideration; the 
number of primary schools has increased from less than 2000 
in 1910-11 to 6000 in 1937-38, i.e., in 1938 there was one 
school for every 1100 people but in 1911 there was one for 
every 2900. The amount spent on this very important 
branch of education rose from 3^ lakhs in 1910-11 to 23 
lakhs in 1938. The benefit is indicated by the fact that in 
1938 that 36'6% of children of school going age were 
attending schools as against 16'9y., twentyseven years 
earlier. The state is also diversifying education and en- 
couraging specially technical and professional education. 
It is also paying greater attention to increasing the efficiency 
of schools by better salaries to the teachers and greater faci- 
lities to the taught. 

All the same, we have a long way to go to achieve our 
ideal of universal free primary education which is expected 
to cost about 60 lakhs of rupees a year. But for the pre- 
sent, the limited revenue of the state does not permit such 
expenditure. 

As important as education is the protection of the 
people’s health. Tlie following was the amount spent on 
public health and medical relief : 


Amount. Proportion 

Rs. lakhs % 

1910-11 72 36 

1930-31 12 4 31 

1937-38 18-3 4-6 
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As compared to 4 6 spent in Mysore, Madras and 
Bombay spent in 1937-38, 8‘7 and 5'2% respectively. This 
does not show the true expenditure on health. The per 
capita amount is a better test. Thus we spent about 3 annas 
2 pies per head as against 2 annas 7 pies and 3 annas 9 pies 
in Madras and Bombay. Although we spend less than 
Bombay, our distribution of the expenditure is wiser. Thus 
there is a hospital in our state for every 23,000 people as 
against 76,000 in Bombay and 40,000 in Madras. Tlie 
result has been better health of the people. 

Mysore Madras Bombay 

1921 14-2 20 26 

1936 14-5 22 26 

Another noteworthy feature of Mysore health expenditure is 
the increasing attention paid to rural health. 

The striking feature of public spending in Mysore is 
the importance paid to economic development in maintain- 
ing government departments and in owning and aiding public 
undertakings of various types. The departmental expendi- 
ture on industries, agriculture, sericulture co-operation, etc., 
amounted to 13^ lakhs in 1937-38 as against Ij in 1910-11. 
This sum is spent on agricultural and industrial research and 
on the improvement of implements and livestock, and on 
pioneering industries, and in establishing schools and work- 
shops. 

A more remarkable aspect of our policy is the vast 
amount spent on pubilc undertakings. In fact, the govern- 
ment has gone a long way in adopting a method of state 
socialism. Two types of modem enterprises are found in 
our state, those owned completely by the state and those con- 
siderably financed by it but in private hands. Of the first 
type are the following: — 

Capital invpsi.fHl up 
to end of 1937-38 
in lakhs of Rs, 


Hydro-eloctric and IrrlgTitlon works ... 794 

Railways and Tramways ... 642 

Industrial and other works ... ... 103 

Iron and Steel and Cement ... ... 194 

Miscellaneous (l^ap, porcelain, tobacco etc.) 9 8 
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llie importance of these enterprises in the economic 
development of the state and the magnitude of the investments 
need no emphasis. Some of these are key industries and 
other public utilities, but all of them are productive. A 
good number are already yielding large profits and in the 
long run all of them will add to the material prosperity of 
the country. 

Of the other type, where the state contributes a part of 
the capital of private enterprises, the sugar facory and the 
capital of private enterprises, the sugar factory and the 
Krishnarajendra Mills are a few examples. The govern- 
ment has contributed 12 lakhs out of the capital of 20 lakhs 
in the case of the Mysore Sugar Co. 

Yet another form of expenditure on economic develop- 
ment in Mysore is that of Public works such as irrigation, 
roads, and bridges. In addition to the capital expenditure 
of 253 lakhs between 1920 and 1927 the amount annually 
on public works is considerable: — 

Amount in Rs. lakhs 
1910-11 23 9 „ „ 

1930-31 42'61 „ „ 

1937-38 27-61 „ „ 

1939-10 29-9 „ 

All these items add to social welfare. Irrigation faci- 
lities increase agricultural prosperity, while better communi- 
cation not only facilitates exchange of goods but also en- 
lightens the villages by bringing the rural and urban parts 
closer. Civil buildings are as useful as they appeal to the 
aesthetic side of life. 

This review of public expenditure in Mysore brings out 
three important facts; firstly, that the expenditure on social 
services and on material development is enormous and in 
fact is the outstanding feature of our public finance ; second- 
ly, that this trait is increasing in importance; and lastly, that 
the little spent on the security services is largely inevitable. 
The real test of public spending however is not the aggre- 
gate amount but the per capita sum checked by the dirce- 
F. 3t 
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tion and distribution of expenditure and by die tax system. 
We might now apply these tests : 


• 

Ba. 

a. p. 

Mysore (Bevenue expenditure Rs. 6-1-3, Capital 1-13-7) 

7 

14 10 

Madras 

3 

10 10 

Bombay 

7 

7 0 

All Indian provinces 

3 

!f 5 


It is clear that Mysore has a long lead and it spends 
per capita twice as much as the British Indian provinces. 

Mysore Madras All provinces Bombay 
Security Services ... 277 145 120 111 3 

Social Services ... 1 0 ^ 0 14 0 0 11 3 1 9 7 

Material development etc 469184 162 430 

It is again evident that Mysore leads Indian provinces.^ 

Data are insufficient to judge the distribution of expen- 
diture either in Mysore or in other parts of India. 

The fourth criterion is that of taxation. The soundness 
of a tax system must be judged from three standpoints. 

(1) The proportion of direct to indirect taxes. Generally 
direct taxes are less regressive and therefore a system with 
more of direct taxation may be regarded as more equitable. 

(2) The application of progression specially in relation to 
the exemptions and the rate of progression. Where the 
minimum exempted is in keeping with the environment and 
where the tax gradient is steep, we may be said to have a 
good system. (3) The types of direct and indirect taxes 
prevailing. Thus poll taxes and properly taxes are also 
direct taxes but are less desirable than income taxes and 
death duties. Again indirect taxation of luxuries like wines, 
precious stones, costly furniture and intoxicants is certainly 
preferable to taxation of necessaries like salt and food 
stuffs. 

* The large security expenditure in our state includes the sub- 
sidy, the army and similar items which together amount to about 
one rupee per head. 
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Judged from these viewpoints, our tax system is infer- 
ior to none in our country: 



Total 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


Bevonue 

Bevenne 


tax rev. 


Hs. in lakhs 

Non-tax Tax 

Direct 

Indirect 

Mysore 

395 5 

391 60-8 

372 

23-6 

Madras 

1558 

270 73 

301 

43-9 

India 

9233 

30-4 69-6 

34-3 

35-3 

(Provinces only) 





Mysore gets a considerable portion of her revenue with- 
out resorting to taxation. In her tax system the direct taxes 
predominate. Applying the second criterion, we find the 
progressive principle is applied largely to the income-tax 
only and even here the pogression is not very steep. Fur- 
ther, the exemption limit, viz., Rs. 2.'i00 is commendably 
higher than in British India, and also in England where the 
standard of living is very much hi^er than in our state. As 
in India, our most important direct lax is the land revenue 
where neither the principle of progression nor that of exemp- 
lon is applied. This makes the tax regressive and burden- 
some. But these defects are found in all the provisions and 
they are not peculiar to our state. From the third point of 
view, our indirect taxes are mostly excises, particularly on 
intoxicants. These are very desirable taxes, especially in 
lliese days of prohibition. The two important direct taxes 
are land revenue and the income-tax. The latter is likely to 
increase in importance, though some improvements in the 
land tax are possible. Judged by these various tests, 
Mysore’s public expenditure is at least as good as that of any 
other part of British India and in many respects much 
belter. And with some modifications it would become ideal. 
These improvements are in the direction of social expendi- 
ture especially in poor and unemployment relief, old age 
pensions, and the schemes of social insurance. The growth 
in our social expenditure clearly shows that this is already 
the aim of the state. But limited resources are hampering 
our advance. It may be hoped that when all our public 
enterprises begin to pay and when our wealth and therefore 
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taxable capacity increases we shall have enough funds to 
spend in all desirable directions. 

SUMMARY 

[There have been changes both in the quantity and character 
of Public Expenditure in Mysore over the last forty years, and a 
corresponding development has taken olace in the Public Income 
of the State. New taxes have been introduced from time to time 
and there has been a remarkable increase in non-tax income, 
specially in recent years. Recent industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment has the merit of adding to Public Income, directly and in- 
directly, and broadening the base of taxation. 

The structure and character of the tax system are analysed and 
the more important taxes, such as Land Revenue and Excise on 
Liquor and Drugs are critically examined. The need and scope for 
alteration or improvement of the tax scheme are discussed with 
reference to incidence of taxation and additional revenue. The 
scope for additional Public Income is, demonstrably, not without 
limit and the need, therefore, is urgent for a relief from imperial 
burdens.] 



THE “ DEPRESSION FINANCE ” OF THE BOMBAY 
GOVERNMENT 


By 

Prof. T. M. Joshi, M.A., 

Willingdon College, SangU. 

I 

The period intervening between the end of the last war 
and the beginning of the present constitutes a complete cycle 
of economic activity, exhibiting the phases of expansion, 
crisis, depression and recovery. After the disorganization of 
economic life caused by the last war, production, trade and 
employment recovered with amazing rapidity. Thus, during 
1921 to 1929, almost every country recorded a higher level 
of productive activity and employment. The succeeding 
five years constitute the period of crisis and depression. 
Roughly speaking, since 1934 world economic conditions 
have been improving, though there was a slight recession in 
1937. 

In our own country the cycle of economic activity has 
been in close correspondence with the world conditions. 
Here, the war boom reached its peak in 1921, after which, 
in the picturesque phraseology of Professor Kale, “the sky 
became suddenly overcast ... the financial situation was 
covered with a thick gloom, and the vision of sunny days 
vanished like a pleasant dreara.”^ The business conditions, 
however, recovered after two or three years; up to 1929 
there was progress, though the rate was rather slow. The 
depression affected the Indian economic life during the sub- 
sequent five or six years. Production and trade showed 
signs of revival after 1935; the gradual recovery has lasted 
to this day with a slight setback in 1937. 

^ V. G. Kale, India’s National finanoe, 1921, p. 8. 
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The repercussions of the cyclical movement of prices, 
production and employment on Public Finance are an in- 
teresting study. In particular, the jhnancial readjustments 
which are necessitated during a depression period call for 
careful analysis in order that the correct remedial measures 
may be adopted in time. During the last depression the 
finances of almost every country were thrown into diequili- 
brium. The yield of income taxes, customs duties, and the 
profits of State commercial enterprizes fell by 10 to 30 per 
cent in different countries, in spite of the increased rates 
made applicable.^ Public expenditure, which is necessarily 
more rigid and inelastic, did not decline in similar propor- 
tions, and the result was “unbalanced budgets” all round. 
Various measures were adopted to restore budget equili- 
brium: lax rates were raised and new imposts (e.g., crisis 
taxes) were levied; that part of public expenditure which was 
somewhat elastic (e.g., that on social services) was subjected 
to ruthless retienchment. Ibese measures, adopted in the 
interest of budget equilibrium, imposed a heavy strain upon 
economic life, which was already suffering from the ravages 
of the ^depression. The question, therefore, was asked; 
Should w'e sacrifice so much for the ideal of budget equili- 
brium? Is it not better to tolerate (and even approve) 
budget deficits during a depression? 


II 

In what follows an attempt is made to study the 
“depression” phase of Bombay’s finance. It is well-known 
that Bombay’s financial development during the last twenty 
years has gone through three phases: First, the phase of 
steady growth in expenditure during the years 1921 to 1929; 
second, the depression phase, commencing from the year 
1930-31 and lasting up to 1933-34. Since 1934 the general 
economic conditions begin to show improvement, though 


^For details see the following: — 

tl) League of Natiomt; Public Finance (1929 — 35). 

(2) Dalton (Editor), Unbalanced Budgets, 
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deficit budgetting continued for two years more. We may 
regard the period since 1934 as one of gradual recovery, 
though some might date recovery a bit later. 

The study of the depression period is divided in two 
parts: The first contains a narrative of budgetary adjustment; 
the second gives a general review of the financial problems 
and the measures taken. 


Ill 

Budgetary Adjustments during the depression. 

When, in February 1930, the Hon. Sir G. B. Pradhan 
presented the budget estimates for the year 1930-31, he 
could show a balance between revenues and expenditure. 
In the course of the year, however, his estimates were vitiat- 
ed by the fall of prices and production, so that the actual 
results of the financial year 1930-31 showed a deficit of no 
less than 179 lakhs. This was due to the decline of revenue 
under the following heads: Land Revenue (38); Excise 
(85); Forests (26); Stamps (15); Irrigation (35). 

The outlook for 1931-32 was far from bright. Tlie 
economic depression was deepening and its disastrous con- 
sequences were being accentuated by the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. The budget estimates of the year were: Reve- 
nue, 1524 lakhs; Expenditure, 1589 lakhs. The revenue 
figure was inclusive of 39 lakhs representing Bombay’s share 
of the Petrol Tax, and some 33 lakhs on account of the 
additional taxation for which legislative sanction was to be 
sought. On the expenditure side the Finance Member an- 
nounced a cut of Rs. 39 lakhs, which was principally borne 
by Education (9) and Civil Works (12). In the course of 
the budget debate the Government promised to appoint a 
Retrenchment Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
the Legislative Council. The Committee was duly appoint- 
ed with Sir Rustom Vakil as President. 

The Bud^t and the Finance Bill of 1932-33 are high- 
ly characteristic of “Depression Finance.” Revenue was 
estimated at 1435 lakhs, and expenditure at 1508 lakhs. 
The deficit was in spite of large reductions effected upon the 
recommendations of the Retrendbment Committee. They 
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chiefly afifected Education, Civil Works and tihe pay of the 
Government servants, which was subjected to a cut of 10 per 
cent. Despite these reductions the Government had to pro- 
pose fresh taxation in a variety of forms. This year all the 
new tax proposals were embodied in a single Finance Bill-— 
an improved procedure copied from the Central Assembly 
and the British Parliament. The proposals will be dealt 
with later. 

The budget of 1933-34 presented by Sir Gulam Hussain 
Hidayatulla showed a deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs, in spite of the 
expenditure reductions to the tune of 28 lakhs. The 
Finance Act of 1932 was renewed; in addition, a duty on the 
Sale of Tobacco in the Presidency (other than that of 
Bombay) was imposed; further, following the recommenda- 
tions of the Reorganization Committee, toll-bars were re- 
imposed at certain places on the provincial roads. 

IV 

General Revieiv of “Depression Finance” 

The following table brings out the decline of revenue 
during the period as compared with that of 1929-30, the last 
‘noimaP year. 


Ordinary Revenue^ (In Rs. lakhs). 


Heads of Revenue 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

19.32-33 

1933-.34 

Lands Revenue 

381-8 

3a5-2 

396-9 

374-2 

384*3 

Excise 

402-2 

297-4 

321-2 

329-8 

2432 

Stamps 

177-2 

158-1 

1503 

158-8 

166-4 

Forest 

79-8 

52-2 

56-7 

597 

54-3 

Registration 

128 

10-9 

11-4 

126 

16-2 

Scheduled Taxes 

20-1 

16-4 

19-2 

18-8 

19-1 

The rest including Irri- 

261-3 

220-1 

252-9 

279-0 

240-7 

gation, Admin straiive 
Receipts, etc. 






Total 

1332.7 

1130-3 

1200-6 

12028 

1214‘6 


‘'‘The figures in this table are taken from the budget of the 
Bombay Government for 1935-36. They are the actuals of the 
years calculated after making some adjustments in accounting. In 
particular, mention must be made of the omission of the book- 
entry “Assessment of alienated lands minus quit rents”; 
this omission has reduced the Land Revenue figure by about 97 
lakhs. 
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ITie following observations might be made with refer- 
ence to the trend of revenues under specific heads: — 

(1) Firstly, it is to be observed that the Land-Revenue 
has been considerably steady. The rigidity of this revenue 
in the face of the enormous decline in agricultural prices and 
the fanners’ incomes, is a matter of grave concern lo all 
those who are interested in the welfare of the rural popula- 
tion. The Govemnient granted suspensions and remissions 
on a large scale during the years 1930 — 34. The following 
figures v'ere given by Sir D. (]!ooper in his Budget speech in 
1935. 


Suspensions Remissions 
(In thousands of Rupees) 

1930- 31 53,79 49,77 

1931- .32 58,26 27,65 

1932 33 .53.29 39,71 

1913-34 33,40 72.00 

Total 198,74 189,13 

Now, if tlie average annual amounts of suspensions and 
remissions were 50 and 4S lakhs respectively, how is it that 
the Land Revenue shows hardly any decline over the figures 
of 1929? 

(2) The Excise revenue has declined by something like 
60 lakhs. This represents an accentuation of the continuous 
decline since 1925. A part of the decline is to be attributed 
to the continued policy in the direction of prohibition; the 
anti-drink campaign of the Congress was also responsible for 
it in a certain measure; chiefly however, it was due to the 
fall of purchasing power of the people. 

(3) Stamp Revenue, which is highly responsive to 
general economic conditions, declined by about 20 lakhs, 
inspite of the higher rates made applicable, and the extension 
of the Transfer of Property Duty to Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Karachi, provided in the Finance Act of 1932. 

(4) The revenue from Forests went down by about 25 
lakhs, obviously due lo the fall of prices of forest-produce. 

The large decline of revenue under the foregoing heads 
necessitated measures of additional taxation on the one hand 
F. 32 
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and retrenchment on the other. The two categories of 
measures are treated below. 


V 

Measures to obtain additiorud Revenue. 

1930- 31: (1) The Government increased the Motor 
registration and license fees which they had been collecting 
under the rule-making powers of the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act. This brought in an additional revenue of some 10 
to 1 1 lakhs a year. A few years later. Government’s powers 
in regard to the levy of such fees were questioned, and the 
Government had to legalise the procedure by means of an 
amendment to the Indian Vehicles Act. 

(2) In the same year the Government amplified the 
Bombay Betting Tax (1925) and introduced the so-called 
“Bookies’ Tax.” 

1931 - 32: The Government renewed the old Stamp 
Act and the Court Fees Act, and proposed an interesting 
measure the Succession Duty Bill, for the taxation of 
inheritance. This Bill, introduced by Sir G. Pradhan, was 
in contemplation ever since 1923. The present Bill was 
based upon the principles accepted by all eminent economists 
and by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. It did not aim at 
taxing the whole corpus of the estate, but only the share 
accruing to the individual recipient: it was thus not an estate 
duty but a succession duty. Provision was made for reduc- 
tion of rates according to consanguinity, and in regard to 
“quick succession.” ITie Bill, however, failed to pass 
through the Council, where it was opposed by Mr. Kamat in 
a well-argued speech. 

1932- 33: The Finance Act of 1932 contained the 
following measures: — 

( 1) The Electricity Duty : Under this provision was made 
for the levy of a surcharge on the consumption of electrical 
energy for lights and fans to be collected from the supplier. 
Exemptions were granted to Government industries, tramway 
companies. Railways, local authorities, and hosnitals, and 
to consumers of less than 12 units a month. The revenue 
from this measure was estimated at 12 lakhs, but the actual 
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yield during the subsequent years was in the neighbourhood 
of 9 lakhs. 

(2) Secondly provision was made for the enhancement 
of the fees leviable under the Indian Court Fees (Bombay 
Amendment) Act. 

(3) Provision was also made to raise the Stamp Duty 
on the Transfer of Property to Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Karachi. The proposal to impose a stamp duty on forward 
transaction in the commodity markets and in the Stock 
Exchange was, however, abandoned in view of administrative 
difficulties. 

The aggregate yield of all the measures contained in 
the Finance Act could not have been more than 15 lakhs. It 
could not, therefore, materially meet the difficulties which 
the huge deficits had been causing since 1930-31. In the 
next budget session, therefore, the Government, besides 
renewing the Finance Act, passed two additional measures 
for increasing revenue. They were; — 

(i) The Bombay (District) Tobacco Act, under which 
a license fee for the sale of tobacco in the Presidency (other 
than the city of Bombay) was imposed. The yield of the 
duty for the subsequent two years was about 5 lakhs of 
mpees. 

(ii) The second head under which additional revenue 
was obtained was the Tolls. It will be recalled that in 1908 
the Government of Bombay had declared that the policy of 
gradually abolishing tolls on provincial roads was to be 
adopted. During the next few years this policy was pursued 
with such thoroughness that all tolls on provincial roads were 
abolished. In 1922, however, some of the lolls were re- 
imposed for the purpose of road maintenance. In 1932 the 
Thomas Committee recommended an extension of the Toll 
system, and the Government acting upon this recommenda- 
tion, reimposed some more tolls on provincial roads in 1933. 
This measure yielded an additional sum of 7 to 8 lakhs ol’ 
rupees for the next three years. 

The toll system was unpopular from the very beginning. 
In a country like ours where transport facilities in the 
rural areas are ill-developed, tolls are bound to have very 
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adverse economic effects. Though there were no materials 
for studying the incidence of the lolls, experienced persons 
believed that they fell more heavily upon tlie poor peasantry 
than upon the city dweller going in his private car. The 
auction system, again, which was adopted for the collection 
of tolls gave rise to grave abuses^ It would seem that the 
Government rarely realised the objectionable character of 
this impost; they convened a conference in October 1933 to 
discuss the possibility of substituting the tolls by some well- 
thought out system of Motor I’axation. The latter, however, 
had to wait for two years till it was ready for adoption. 

The total additional taxation in 1933-34 over tlie taxa- 
tion of 1929-30 can be estimated as under: 


1. Motor Registration Fees 

2. Tolls ... 

3. Electricity Duty 

4. Bookies’ Tax 

5. Enhanced Court fees .. 

6. Enhanced Stamp Duties 

7. Tobacco Duty 


Rs. 10 lakhs. 




7 

9 

U 

3 

n 

5 


Rs. 37 lakhs. 

Though a good deal of the burden of this additional 
revenue fell upon the town-dweller, it must not be supposed 
that the agriculturists’ burden in the depression was lowered. 
We have already drawn attention to the increased burden of 
land revenue due to the decline of agricultural prices and 
incomes. Though the exact amount of the burden is not 
calculable, there is reason to believe that it was extremely 
heavy. 

VI 

Retrenchment. 

The additional revenue derived from the taxation 
measures given above was obviously inadequate for making 


^ See tilt informative speech of Mr. J. 11. Greaves (Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce) in the Bombay Legislative Council. Vol. 39, 
p. 833-34. 
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good the loss on account of the old sources. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had to resort to retrenchment for attaining 
budget equilibrium. 

The retrenchment programme commenced in the very 
first year of the depression. We have already referred to 
the cut of Rs. 39 lakhs announced in 1931-32, which fell 
mainly on Civil Works, Education, and Public Health and 
Medical Departments. At the same time the Government 
announced their intention of appointing a Retrenchment 
Committee to go into the question more fully. The Com- 
mittee was appointed shortly after the budget session and it 
produced an od interim report in July 1932. In this, some 
immediately realizable economies to the tune of 60 lakhs 
were suggested. ITie Committee also held that the salaries 
of Government .servants “from top to bottom must be dealt 
with simultaneously in the interests of equity, and that 
statutory difficulties, if any, in the way of doing this must 
be left to the authorities to deal with.” The final report of 
the Committee came out in November. It embodied the 
Committee’s proposals of permanent retrenchment and of the 
reorganization of Governmental activity in general. The 
report bore on its face the obvious marks of haste. When, 
therefore, the Committee said that it was “incomplete,” there 
was more truth than modesty in it. 

The Government put many of the Committee’s sugges- 
tions into effect, and took some drastic measures independent- 
ly. In an official publication called “The Financial Position 
of the Government of Bombay,” we get the following state- 
ment relating to reductions of expenditure. 

1. Recommendations made in the ad 

interim report of the Retrench- 
ment Committee ... ••• Rs. 61 lakhs 

2. Recommendations made in the final 

report of the Retrenchment 
Committee ... ... Rs. 57 lakhs 

3. Action taken independently by 

Government ... ... R.s. 40 lakhs 


158 lakhs 
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In the budget speech for 1932-33, however, the total 
figure was stated as 137 lakhs, which was distributed as 
follows: — Irrigation (16), Civil Works (31), General 
Administration ( 19), Education (27), etc. Hence it must be 
mentioned that the Government had succeeded at effect- 
ing a cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of satutory 
servants. 

It is not possible for a non-official investigator to say 
what part of the retrenchment was permanent and what 
temporary. It is obvious, however, that the reduction of 
salaries, and the cut in the Education grants was to be 
temporary. The Thomas Committee calculated that 
permanent retrenchment amounted only to 32 lakhs. 

In spite of these reductions of expenditure and proposals 
of fresh taxation, the budget of 1932-33 showed a large 
deficit. It appeared, therefore, that nothing short of a 
complete reorganization of the machinery of Govcniment 
would restore budget-equilibrium. In July, 1932 a com- 
mittee was appointed for this purpose, with Mr. G. A. 
Thomas a.s its Chairman. The terms of reference for the 
Reorganization Committee were very wide. They were ask- 
ed not to be satisfied with “mere pruning expenditure here 
and there”; rather, their task was to effect economy as a 
result of a general readjustment of the machinery of 
Government. 

The Thomas Committee addressed itself to this task in 
a most thorough-going manner. Its proposals regarding the 
reorganisation of Government and retrenchment were esti- 
mated to produce a financial betterment of nearly two crores. 
The Government of Bombay however, pointed out that “only 
a small part of the two crores can be produced at the volition 
of this Government.” In the official publication “The 
Financial Position of the Government of Bombay” (1933) the 
betterment of two crores was analysed as under; (a) Savings 
on pay and pensions, 82 lakhs, (b) Savings dependent upon 
the sanction of the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India, 20 lakhs, (c) Savings dependent upon the efforts of 
the local bodies, 38 lakhs, (d) Betterment which it is 
within the power of the local Government and legislature to 
secure in the near future, 60 lakhs. 
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Tlie principal item under (a) was the large saving 
expected as a result of the introduction of the revised scales 
of pay for provincial and subordinate services. Savings 
under (c) were due to the Committee’s proposal to reduce 
grants to local bodies and municipalities. They were expect- 
ed to increase their own income through additional taxation. 
The betterment of 60 lakhs umler (d) consisted of new 
revenue (20) and retrenchment (40). The former was due 
to the proposals of increasing registration fees, re-introduc- 
tion of one-anna stamp duty on cheques, and imposition of 
additional tolls. The reduction of 40 was to be secured by 
cutting down travelling, house rent and other allowances, the 
transfer of Government secondary schools to non-official 
management, the closure of Agricultural and Veterinary 
Colleges and the School of Arts etc. 

Space does not permit us to examine the foregoing 
proposals in detail. Besides, many of the Committee's 
proposals involve considerations of an administrative 
character which this is not the place to discuss. We, how- 
ever, wish to stress one point — that throughout the report 
there runs the orthodox ^lief that the budget must be 
balanced at all costs. The report takes no cognisance of the 
(effects, both immediate and remote, of the drastic retrench- 
ment on economic life in general. In one respect, however, 
the Committee deserves the gratitude of the Bombay Public, 
and that is in regard to its pronouncement on the subject of 
the salaries of public servants. The Committee recognised 
that the provincial scales were unduly inflated by those of 
the All-India Services, and it proposed some drastic reduc- 
tions in salaries, pensions and allowances for the former. 

VII. 

The foregoing study of the effects of the depression on 
Bombay’s finances, and the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment such as additional taxation and retrenchment, is 
suggestive of certain general considerations bearing on the 
problem of budgetting. The general problem of budgetting 
is two-fold: first, it is a problem of attaining long period 
adjustment between revenue and expenditure in such a wise 
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that an ‘optimum’ sd»eme of finance, such as would 
maximise welfare, is attained. This raises the question of 
adjusting the tax and expenditure schemes upon the basis of 
the principles of least sacrifice and maximum benefit 
respectively. The short period problem of budgetting, on 
the other hand, is one of making rapid readjustments in the 
tax and expenditure schemes in response to price and income 
fluctuations caused by the trade cycle. Now, if an attempt 
is made to bring about budget equilibrium during a 
depression, the economy is subjected to heavy strain on 
account of additional taxation and retrenchment. Accept- 
ed theory of the Trade Cycle suggests, on the other hand, 
that in times of depression, the Government should stimulate 
effective demand by giving tax-relief, and by launching 
schemes of capital expenditure. This means that during 
years of falling prices and income, the Government should 
tolerate budget deficits, which should be wiped out by 
accumulating surplus in times of prosperity. This leads to 
the expedient of a trade cycle budgetary programme. 

Now, if we examine Bombay’s financial adjustments in 
the depression we will notice that here, strenuous efforts 
were made to attain budgetary equilibrium by additional 
taxation and ruthless retrenchment. Some of the tax 
measures were definitely objectionable, and so were some 
aspects of retrenchment. We do not wish to pursue the 
detailed criticinn here. We only wish to raise the general 
question: Should such drastic measures be taken in the 
interest of budget equilibrium during a depression period? 
Should we sacrifice so much for the ideal of a balanced 
budget? 

My own views on the subject are as follows: — 

(1) I believe that the Bombay Government should 
concern itself more with the long term than with the short- 
term problem of budgetting. For instance it should try to 
readjust the tax structure as to make it more progressive in 
its incidence. This will necessitate a large reduction of 
land-revenue and the imposition of such taxes as that on the 
higher agricultural income, it also needs a turn in the direc- 
tion of giving greater benefit to the poorer sections of the 
community. Though this subject cannot be dealt with in 
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detail, one observation must be made: It is that die 
expenditure on salaries is still considerably higher than what 
we can afford. Tliis problem cannot be solved by tempor- 
ary cuts such as made applicable during the last 
depression. 

(2) The short-term problem of budget equilibrium 
ought not to lead to such drastic measures as were adopted 
some time back. On a rough estimate we may say that 
during a depression as severe as the last, Bombay’s 
permanent revenues would go down by nearly a crore and 
a half. Nearly a fourth part of this may be met by retrench- 
ment. The rest may be allowed to lead to deficits which 
would accumulate, let us say, to about four crores in four 
depression years. Now this could be wiped out by surplus 
budgetting in the recovery or the expansion period. Perhaps 
it may be more useful to build up during a prosperous 
period what may be called Depression Fund, which may be 
utilised for meeting deficits and for inaugurating schemes of 
expansion in the depression period. This will obviate the 
necessity of imposing heavy strain upon the economy by 
retrenchment and additional taxation during a depression. 

SUMMARY 

[The world’s economic depression (1929 — 34) affected the 
public finances of all countries in a most adverse manner. Most 
countries adopted drastic methods of retrenchment and taxation to 
make good the decline of revenue during the period. Despite these, 
however, “unbalanced” budgets were the order of the day. 

Bombay’s financial development during the years 1921 — 1939 
falls into three stages: (1) moderate expansion during 1921 — 29, 
(2) rapid decline during 1930 — 1934, (.3) recovery since 1935. 

An account of budgetary adjustments during 1930 — 34 is given 
in order to indicate the effects of the depression. 

Some observations are made on the decline of revenue during 
the period. Measures of additional taxation during the period are 
discussed. It is pointed out that these methods could not have 
contributed much towards the balancing of the budget. 

Retrenchment effected during the period upon the recommend- 
ations of the Vakil Committee and Thomas Committee are set forth. 

A plea is made that Bombay (and other provinces) should 
provide against future depressions by establishing a “Depression 
Fund.” This should be built up during prosperous , years by sur- 
pins budgiitting and utilised during depression for obviating drastic 
methods of retrenchment and additional taxation-! 

F, 33 



NON TAX REVENUE OF MYSORE 


BY 

S. Gopalaswamy, 

Mysore University. 

The public revenue of Mysore for the year 1940-41 
has been estimated at Rs. 439 06 lakhs. During the past 
decade the revenue of the State has increased by more 'han 
Rs. 100 lakhs as per the following table indicating its 
growth : 


Year 


Revenue in lakhs of Rs. 

1930-31 


33235 

1932-33 

• • • 

338-28 

1934-35 


367-66 

1936-37 

• ♦ • 

400-25 

1938-39 


398-28 

1940-41 

(Estimate) 

... 

439-06 


Mysore, draws its revenue partly from tax and partly 
from non-tax sources. For purposes of study, the following 
is the arrangement of the classification adopted: 

Tax Revenue — comprising the following heads of 
revenue: (o) Land Revenue excepting die 
receipts shown under the head “Miscellaneous;” 
(b) Excise; (c) Income-Tax; (/) Doty on gold; 
(e) Miscellaneous Taxes; (/) Stamps; and 
(g)Registration. 

61 ? 
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Nontax Remrute — 

I. Derived from natural sources, i.e., the public 
domain : 

(а) Proceeds of the sale of governmental lands and 

other sundry items of revenue such as graz- 
ing rights and minor tree produce, shown in 
the budget under the head — “Land Revenue 
— Miscellaneous”; 

(б) Forest revenue: 

(1) from sandalwood and sandalwood oil; 

(2) from other sources; 

(c) Mining revenue. 

II. Revenue accruing to the State in its capacity as 
trader : 


(a) from the hydro-electric and irrigation works; 

(6) from the railways; 

(c) from the other industrial undertakings of a 
productive nature. 

III. Revenue from other sources: 

(o) Interest on government investments and dividends 
received from joint stock companies; 

(b) Surplus revenue of the Assigned Tract; 

(c) Departmental receipts. 

As in other countries, in Mysore also, the growth of 
expenditure has been a feature of its public finance in the 
last few decades. Since 1881, state activities involving both 
an intensive and an extensive increase of governmental 
functions are in evidence. New duties are being constantly 
undertaken while the old ones are as constantly being 
performed more ^ciently. The developmental functions 
of the State have engaged the constant and careful attention 
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of the Government. The following table indicates the in- 
creasing proportion of the revenue expenditure on develop- 
mental functions since 1881 : — 

Revenue Expenditure of Mysore {In Rs. lakhs) 




Expenditure on Development functions* 

Year 

Total 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Material 
and Moral 
Develop* 
ment 

Medical 
aid and 
Pub. 
Health 

Total 

Percentage 
of total 
expend!* 
turn 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1881-82 

119-33 

1-35 

1-45 

2-80 

23 

1891-92 

170-76 

4-33 

2-66 

6-89 

4-0 

1901-02 

21461 

6-99 

4-88 

11-87 

5-5 

1911-12 

23201 

10-72 

6-86 

17-66 

7-5 

1921-22 

31205 

5297 

1146 

64-43 

20-6 

1911-32 

337-47 

61-86 

14-00 

76-86 

22-5 

1940-41 

(Estimate) 

41306* 

74-70 

19-51 

94-21 

22-8 


During the period of the past sixty years the total 
revenue expenditure of the State has increased very nearly 
three and one half times; and the expenditure on the bene- 
ficent services has increased nearly thirtyfour times. The 
proportion of expenditure on these activities to total expendi- 
ture also indicates a steady rise. 

J Under Material and Moral Development are included the 
expenditure pertaining to the Departments of Education, Agri- 
culture including Veterinary, Industries and Commerce and Co- 
operation. The expenditure on Medical Aid and Public Health is 
shown under Trotection’ in the budget. 

* Excludes the provision of a contribution of a sum of Rs. 26 
lakhs allotted to the different development funds. 
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In tin management of iU’ finances Mysore has been 
aiming at the successful promotion of ‘*the twin ideals that 
every democratic government must set before itself, viz., 
social justice and individual freedom.”® Eypenditure is 
wisely distributed and as a rule it has been possible to 
maintain the budget equilibrium. A courageous and 
a consistent policy has been pursued in regard to the mani- 
fold nation-building activities and there has not been any 
hesitation to embark upon new enterprises, — ^industrial, 
agricultural or irrigational, whoever circumstances justify 
such a course. 

During this period of the growth of public expenditure, 
the public receipts, including the public revenue as well as 
the public debt, have maintained their pace and recorded a 
steady rise. In 1881-82, the public debt of the State stood 
at Rs. 80 lakhs, (this was the famine debt due to the British 
Government), and at the end of the year 1939-40 it had 
increased to Rs. 1,445‘81 lakhs made up of terminable 
long-term debts to the extent of Rs. 841-36 lakhs and the 
balance of Rs. 604-45 lakhs representing the unfunded 
floating debt. The careful investment of these resources has 
resulted in the building up of productive assets estimated at 
Rs. 1,905-18 lakhs. The excess of assets over the total 
liabilities of all kinds was estimated at Rs. 732*34 lakhs at 
the beginning of this year. 

Revenue expenditure in Mysore has always been well 
within the limits of public revenue. A steady growth of 
both the tax revenue and the non-tax revenue has contributed 
to the stability and strength of Mysore Finances. The 
following table indicates the growth of public revenue and 
the relative shares of tax and non-tax revenues: — 


® Dcwan’s Address to the Representative Assembly, June 1940. 
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PubUe Revenue of Mysore {In Rs. Mchs). 


- 

ReYenud 

Percentage of Total 
Bev«me 

Year 

Tax Sources 

Non-Tax 

Sources 

Total 

Tax 

Bevenoo 

Non-Tax 

Bevenae 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 



1830-21 


lOT-SS 

313-12 

655 

345 

1925-26 

223.36 

123-01 

34637 

64-5 

36-5 

1860-81 



332-35 


39-0 

1933-33 

20563 

132-65 

338 28 


39-2 

1934-36 

202-83 

164-83 

367-66 

55-2 

44-8 

1936-37 

218-99 

181-26 

400-25 

547 

45-3 

1988^9 

217*89 

18039 

398 28 

647 

453 

1940-41 

(Estimate) 

26016 

178-90 

439-06 

6925 

40-75 


The tax revenue has shown a considerable rise this year 
on account of the imposition of the duty on gold which is 
expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 26 lakhs. Hie other 
sources of the tax revenue are land revenue, excise, income- 
tax, miscellaneous taxes, stamps and registration. Hie 
increase of tax revenue has been very halting in spite of the 
levy of a couple of new taxes and die increase in the rales 
of income-tax. If the new taxes are excluded the revenue 
from the other direct sources shows a decline during the 
period under review from Rs. 197* 12 lakhs to Rs. 18T17 
lakhs. Under excise during the period of these two decades 
the fall in revenue is from Rs. 77’22 lakhs to Rs. 48-10 
lakhs. To meet the increasing demands on the Treasury 
arising from the expansion of State activities, resort was had 
to the imposition of an enhanced scale of income-tax rates 
and of fresh taxes in the form of Excise Duties on sugar and 
matches, Motor License Fees and Taxes, Betting Tax and ^e 
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latest) Duty on gold. In spite of all these extra levies, the 
tax revenue constitutes less than 60% of the total revenue 
of the state. The remaining portion of the revenue is 
derived without resorting to taxation. 

Mysore has been lucky in the possession of a variety of 
natural resources which have been turned to good advantage 
for supplementing the tax resources of the Government. 
The non-tax revenue has been a feature of Mysore Finances 
for quite a long time but in recent years, it has become an 
increasingly important support for balancing the budget. 
Its influence during the period of the economic depression 
was particularly signiflcant. During the past two decades 
the increase recorded in the total revenue, viz., of Rs. 125*94 
lakhs is made up of Rs. 54*93 lakhs (which includes the 
expected realisation of Rs. 26 lakhs from gold duty) tax 
revenue, and the balance of Rs. 71*01 lakhs non-tax revenue. 
Thus, while the tax revenue has shown an increase ofi 
26*76% (if the gold duty realisations are excluded, only 
about 14%), the non-tax revenue has recorded a rise of 
65*83%. 

The following table gives the classification and yield 
of the several sources of non-tax revenue during the period 
subsequent to the Great War; — 
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Hie natural wealth of Mysore in the form of forests 
and mines provides a rich source of non-tax revenue. The 
total area of forests brought under State management con- 
sists of 4,630 square miles representing about 15% of the 
total area of the state. The importance of the rich forest 
wealth as a source of steady revenue was realised so early 
as 1863 when a separate department for the conservation 
and scientific exploitation of the forests was constituted. 
Sandalwood for which Mysore has long been famous is a 
very valuable product of the Mysore forests. From a very 
early time it appears to have been a monpooly. In 1833 
for the first time the revenue from sandalwood appears as 
a separate item in the public accounts. Since that time the 
income from sandal has continued to grow. Prior to 1916, 
the wood was being sold in auction mainly for export to 
foreign countries and the Government were unwilling to try 
the experiment of extracting oil from the wood as it was 
considered “undesirable to interfere with a very highly 
satisfactory source of revenue.” The conditions created by 
the Great War, however, necessitated a change of policy and 
in 1916 the Government started the first factory for the dis- 
tillation of sandalwood. Since then the Mysore oil has set 
the standard as the quality product. The net receipts 
of the factory happt'n to constitute the forest revenue under 
sandal. 

The sandal revenue has fluctuated in recent yaers 
showing a tendency to decline. The demand for a 
luxury product like sandal oil cannot be expected to 
be steady. Besides, the comf>etition of cheaper oil and 
substitutes has been adversely affecting the price of Mysore 
oil. 

Other forest products including the different species of 
timber constitute the source for the remaining portion of the 
forest revenue. Natural resources accumulated by the slow 
development of the ages are a heritage of the race and not 
merely of one generation. “In the development of Mysore 
forests care has been taken that the development has not been 
at the expense of the capital. In other words, sound sylvi- 
cultural tenets are not being sacrificed merely to reap trans- 
ient monetary benefits. Posterity is not being mortgaged. 

P. 34 
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On the other hand, there has been perceptible addition to the 
capital.”* 

Another aspect of our forest revenue is the high yield 
of surplus and the low percentage of expaiditure as indi- 
cated in the following comparative statemenL 

Forest Revenue 1937-38 


Name of Province 

Percentage of sur- 
plus to revenue 

Percentage of 
expenditure to 
revenue 


45 

36 

C. R 

27 

40 

Madras 

15-68 

58 

Bombay 

37 

48 

Mysore 

54 

20 


The mining revenue constitutes another big non-tax 
source. Almost the whole of this revenue is derived from 
the gold mines royalty. Since the commencement of the 
operations in 18^, die mines have been contributing a 
steadily rising revenue. Since the rise tn the value of gold 
there has been a perceptible increase in the revenue from 
this source. 

The mines are worked by Joint Stock Companies incor- 
porated in England under leases obtained from the Mysore 
Government. The present lease commencing from this year 
is for a period of thirty years. The terms of the lease pro- 
vide for the payment to the Government of Mysore of 

(а) a basic royalty of 5% upon all gold produced; 

and 

(б) a supplemental royalty calculated in dividends 

declared by the companies, varying from 
2^% to 40% as the percentage of dividend 
increased. 

* “Mysore Forestry” by Abdul Jabbar, in Current Science, 
September 1940. 
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Tlie operations of the Gold Mines from the commrace- 
ment up to the end of 1938 show the following results; 

Gold produced ... S. 88,723,426 

Working costs „ 47,616,886 

Profits ... ... „ 36,983,395 

Dividends ... ... „ 26,967,733 

Royalty ... ... „ 6,050,964 

The benefit which the State has received in the form of 
royalty has been less than 20% of the amount distributed as 
dividends. Public opinion in Mysore is becoming more 
and more insistent on getting from this rich storehouse of 
nature u larger share than what she is at present deriving, 
'fhe recent levy of a duty on gold produced is just a method 
of realising that object and securing a share of the prosperous 
income which is produced by the draining of the country’s 
natural wealth. The Act provides for the payment by the 
owner of the gold works on all gold which is produced there- 
in a duty equal to three-fourths of the amount by which its 
sale pripe exceeds one hundred rupees. This is expected to 
contribute a sum of Rs. 26 lakhs a year to the tax revenue 
of the State. 

The revenue derived from the natural wealth, particu- 
larly from the two sources, viz., the sale of lands and the 
exploitation of mines cannot be considered as stable sources 
of revenue. Tliis aspect of the non-tax revenue has not been 
lost sight of in Mysore. Even in 1905 there was the sug- 
gestion that the mining revenue should be funded. In 
1927, it was suggested that the sale proceeds of lands should 
be shown separately outside the ordinary budget heads, as 
the sale was “really a capital transaction.” In 1938, in his 
address to the Representative Assembly the Dewan referring 
to this aspect of the problem said, “It has been suggested by 
financial purists that we should be doing only what is right 
if we put all the receipts from these sources into a develop- 
ment fund and applied that to all new schemes of expendi- 
ture . . . The plan we have been following is similar to 
this. The mines and the sandal wood monopoly have paid 
us in the past twenty years a revenue of Rs. 634 lakhs and 
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we have invested in itrigi^ion in the same period an amount 
of Rb, 500 lakhs.” The mtire proceeds of the <hity on gold 
are proposed to be allotted to development funds this year. 
It is such cautious policy in the utilisation of precarious and 
unstable sources of non-tax revenue that has contributed 
strength to the public finance of Mysore. 

The industrial undertakings owned and managed by 
the State are responsible for another big portion of the non- 
tax revenue. A variety of economic activities have been 
undertaken by the State in pursueince of a definite policy of 
economic development. Since 1881 the Government have 
consistently followed the policy of industrialisation of the 
country. In the realisation of this objective there has been 
careful planning, and the Government have come forward to 
take a more active and practical interest. It is the convic- 
tion of Mysore that “in the peculiar circumstances prevail- 
ing in the country. State Socialism — and a generous measure 
of it — is not only desirable but is also necessary if the pace 
of industrialisation is to be accelerated.”® 

It must be noted that in no case of state ownership of 
industrial undertakings in Mysore has the fiscal motive been 
directly responsible for its start. Though undertaken with 
a view to accelerate the industrial progress, the concerns 
have been contributing substantially to the public revenue. 
Besides the direct revenue, as a result of the expansion of 
general industrial activity, the tax resources also are 
augmented. 

Historically, the earliest state undertaking in Mysore 
happened to be Ae ^‘Anche” or the |)OStal system which was 
introduced during the 17th century and continued till 1889 
in which year it was merged in the British Indian system. 
Tlie concerns at present owned and managed by the State 
may be grouped as under: 

(0 Public Utility services comprising Hydro- 
electricity, Irrigation, Railways and Water 
works. TTbese together account for a total 
capital investment of Rs. 1,703 44 lakhs re- 

® Dewan’s Address to the Representative Assembly, 1936, 
October. 
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presenting nearly 90% of the total capital 
inv^ment on all commercial undertakings. 

(ii) Other industrial undertakings including the 

Mysore Iron and Steel Works. These share 
among them the balance of the capital in- 
vestment, viz., Rs. 287-74 lakhs. 

(iii) Insurance. 

The Insurance business is not made use of as a source 
of gain to the state. The policy underlying the state mana- 
agement of this business has been to utilise the gains for 
reducing rates of premia in justice to the insured. 

The public utility services happen to be good sources 
of revenue. The Railways widi a total length of 748 miles 
of different gauges are being managed with efficiency. The 
guiding policy of the management has been business eco- 
nomy consistent witlj public convenience. In 1938-39 the 
net receipts from the Railways happened to be Rs. 25'28 
lakhs which on a capital outlay at charge of Rs. 666-09 
lakhs works out a net yield of very nearly 3 8% and this 
return on the capital investment does not compare unfavour- 
ably with the return on capital in the case of State managed 
railways elsewhere. 

The Hydro-electric and Irrigation works involve a 
capital investment of Rs. 874-32 lakhs, the irrigation portion 
being Rs. 339-39 lakhs. Till recently the Irrigation and 
Hydro-electric accormts were merged together and the works 
treated as a combined undertaking. Since last year the 
accounts have been bifurcated. The yield on Irrigation 
capital not charged to revenue works out at 1-80%. 

Mysore has been the pioneer in the generation and 
supply of hydro-electricity. The project has been so suc- 
cessful that in the year 1938-39, excluding the capital in- 
vested on the new projects that year, the return on the 
capital outlay worked out at 9-70%. The demand for 
power has been ever on the increase and with a view to meet 
this growing demand new schemes are in progress and 
these when complete, will ensure a total capacity of 1,71,000 
H.P. as against the present capacity of 75,000 H.P. The 
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revenue from diis source durii^; the past two decades has 
increased threefold. Ihe undertaking has proved to be an 
elastic source of revenue and with the increase in industrial 
prosperity the revenue may be expected to expand further. 

The remaining public utility undertakings are the two 
works for supply of water to Bangalore and the Kolar Gold 
Fields with a total capital outlay of Rs. 86*10 lakhs on 
which a return of 4 >' 64 >% was realised in 1938-39. 

The commercial undertakings of the second group con- 
sist of manufacturing establishments for the production of 
different kinds of articles. Of those the Iron and Steel 
Works happen to be the largest with a capital investment of 
Rs. 169, 01 lakhs. The total capital invested on all concerns 
include,d in this group comes to Rs. 287*74 lakhs. 

In the case of public industries there is always the pos- 
sibility of overlooking the strictly commercial methods of 
business. In such cases it is difficult to determine how much 
of the surplus shown is really profit. In Mysore this aspect 
has received great attention, and particular care is taken to 
apply the rigid rules of commercial accounting before arriv- 
ing at the net profits. Depreciation is invariably charged 
off. For example, this year it is reported that the entire 
profits from the Iron and Steel Works have been transferred 
to depreciation account. 1116 different concerns have built 
up their own Staff Provident Funds. They pay interest on 
the working capital drawn from the Treasury. TTiey are 
liable to pay even the local rates on the same scale as is 
applicable to private concerns. The only exemption they 
enjoy as compared with the private concerns is immunity 
from the payment of income-tax. In fact, the welfare acti- 
vities in the State concerns happen to be a source of extra 
burden on them. There cannot, therefore, be any doubt 
regarding the genuineness of the net revenues of the various 
public industries in Mysore. 

Viewing the public revenue from the commercial under- 
takings as a whole, during the past two decade there has 
been an increase from a total of Rs. 32*35 lakhs to Rs. 85*11 
lakhs or an increase of 163%. TTie increase of revenue 
derived from the natural sources during the same period 
shows an increase of only 16*82%, i.c., from Rs. 54*34 
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lakhs to Rs. 63*48 lakhs. As a percentile of the total non- 
tax revenue, Ae revenue from the natural sourqps shows a 
decline during the period under review from 50*36% to 
35*50%, while the revenue from the industrial undertakings 
has increased from 29*98% to 47*56%. The latter is show- 
ir^ a tendency towards further increase. The increasing 
importance of the income from the industrial undertakings 
as a source of non-tax revenue is a very significant feature 
of the public finances of Mysore. 

The remaining group of non-tax revenue requires but a 
passing reference. The revenue under interest includes the 
dividends received from the joint stock companies in which 
the Government are interested. This amounted to Rs. 1*89 
lakhs in 1938-39. The surplus revenue of the Assigned 
Tract is the balance of the income over expenditure of the 
civil and military area of Bangalore whose administration 
has been assigned to the British. This amount has been a 
very fluctuating one. 

To conclude, the non-tax revenue of Mysore is a sub- 
stantial and increasing proportion of the public revenue of 
the state. The development of natural resources and the 
various industrial undertakings besides stimulating the eco- 
nomic activity in general has resulted in direct contribution 
to the public revenue. Indirectly, the business prosperity 
has increased the taxable capacity of the people. The im- 
portance of the non-tax revenue is to be judged from the 
point of view of both relief from extra taxation as well as a 
better distribution of the burden of taxation. The resources 
secured from the non-tax sources have enabled the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the various progressive schemes of 
beneficent activities with the willing and hearty co-operation 
of the people. 

Note : — ^The figures relating to the public accounts are based 
upon various Government Publications. 

SUMMARY 

[As in other countries, in Mysore also, the growth of CTpendi- 
ture has been a feature of its public finance in the last few decades. 
This growth has been accompanied by a steady rise in the propor- 
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tion of expenditure on the beneficent services. Revenue expen*' 
diture has always been well within the limits of public revenue. 
A steady growth of both the tax revenue and non-tax revenue has 
contributed to the stability and strength of Mysore finances. The 
non-tax revenue is a substantial and increasing proportion of the 
public revenue, — ^the iiverage for the past ten years being 42-5% 
of the total revenue of the State. 

For quite a long time, the non-tax revenue has been a feature 
in Mysore but in recent years, it has become an increasingly im- 
portant support for balancing the budget. Its influenoe during the 
period of economic depression was particularly marked. During 
the past two decades, the n on-lax revenue has recorded an increase 
of 65*83% as compared with the increase of tax revenue of only 
26*76%. 

The non-tax revenue is classified for purposes of study as 
follows: — 


1. Revenue derived from natural sources, i.e., the public 
domain. 

II. Revenue accruing to the State in its capacity as trader. 

III. Revenue from other sources. 

The revenue derived from the exploitation of natural resources 
comprises of the income from the sale of lands, the forest revenue 
and the mining royalty. The percentage of this source to the total 
non-tax revenue works out at 35*5 according to the estimates for 
1940-41. The unstable natuic of the incomes from mines and sale 
of lands as sources of support to the public finance has not been 
lost sight of in Mysore and it is observed that during the past 
twenty years an amount equal to 80% of the proceeds from such 
unstable sources of revenue has been invested in irrigation develop- 
ment, thus contributing to the permanent increase of prosperity. 

The industrial undertakings owned and managed by the State 
are responsible for another big portion of the non-tax revenue 
forming 47*5% of the total non-tax revenue according to the budget 
for 1940-41. In no case of state ownership of industrial concerns 
has the fiscal motive been directly responsible for its start. Though 
undertaken with a view to accelerate the industrial progress, the 
concerns have been contributing substantially to the public 
revenue. From the point of view of revenue, the most important 
of the public undertakings happen to be the Railways, the Hydro- 
Electric and Irrigation Works, and the Water Works, which together 
account for nearly 90% of the total capital investment on all com- 
mercial undertakings. The possibility of overlooking the strictly 
commercial methods of business in determining the correct surplus 
has not been overlooked in Mysore and great care is taken to apply 
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the rigid rules of commercial accounting before arriving at the net 
profits. 

Compared with the revenue from the natural sources, the 
revenue from the industrial undertakings as a whole show a sub* 
stantial increase during the past two decades. As a percentage of 
the total non-tax revenue, the revenue from the natural sources 
shows a decline during the period under review from 50-36% to 
35-5%; while the revenue from the industrial undertakings has in- 
creased from 29-98% to 47-56%. The latter is showing a tendnecy 
towards further increase. The increasing importance of the 
revenue from the industrial undertakings as a source of non-tax 
revenue is a very significant feature of the public revenue of 
Mysore. 

The development of the natural resources and the various in- 
dustrial undertakings besides stimulating the economic activity in 
general, has resulted in direct contribution to the public revenue. 
Indirectly, the business prosperity has increased the taxable capa- 
city of the people. Tlie importance of the non-tax revenue is to 
be judged from the point of view of both relief from extra taxa- 
tion as well as a better distribution of the burden of taxation. 

The resources secured from the non tax sources of revenue have 
enabled the Government to proceed with the various progressive 
schemes of beneficent activities with the willing and hearty co- 
operation of the people.] 
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FIVE YEARS OF ORISSA BUDGET 

BY 

Sadasiv Misra, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economics^ Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

The province of Orissa is now in the fifth year of her 
life. Five annual statements of revenue and expenditure 
are now available to take stock of her financial situation. 
One budget she had in the pre-reform days and the four 
others under the new constitution. This affords an oppor- 
tunity of estimating the present position with reference to 
the state of affairs in the pre-reform period. 

Balancing of the budget. 

Of all provinces in India excepting the North-West 
Frontier province, Orissa has the minimum revenue and ex- 
penditure, taking into account even the subvention from the 
Government of India. The budget estimates for 1940-41 
show the revenue at 195 lakhs and the expenditure at 200. 
In the budget speech for 1938-39, the Finance Minister 
deplored a repetition of deficit budgets in Orissa. “A 
succession of deficit budgets is enough to mar the credit of a 
province,” he said. Deficits year after year are certainly 
deplorable. But the accounts available for the first three 
years belied the apprehension. The actuals for each of 
these three years showed a surplus. The budget for 1939-40 
anticipated a deficit of 18 laklis; but the revised estimates 
have reduced the deficit to 187 thousands only. It will not 
be surprising if this deficit is converted into a surplus, when 
the actuals are available. The current year’s budget esti- 
mates a deficit of 5 lakhs again. 

Taking the figures (actuals^ for 1936-37, 1937-38, 

1 Figures, on this plan, have been followed throughout the 
paper. 
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1938-39; Revised estimates for 1939-40 and the budget 
estimates for 1940-41), for all these five years together, the 
total revenue comes to 9, 31 lakhs and the total expenditure 
to 9, 15. There is thus a surplus of 16 lakhs during the 
period of 5 years under review. 

It is curious that the finances of this poor province of 
Orissa yield a surplus, falsifying all apprehension. The 
revenue has been over-estimated in two years’ budgets, and 
under-estimated in the other two. But the expenditure every 
year has been over-estimated on the average by more than 
10 lakhs. In certain cases, the estimates of expenditure 
have been very liberal and wide of the mark, in certain 
others, the amounts provided could not be spent due to 
absence of well-thought-out schemes for the purpose. 

“Orissa can never hope to have a satisfactory budget, 
unless the flood problem is solved,” records the budget speech 
for 1938-39, “It is not left to human imagination to gauge 
the possibility of a flood, which, if it occurs, is enough to 
upset the budget and sap away the vitality, not to speak of 
the taxable capacity of the people.” Floods do affect badly 
both revenue and expenditure. But then, floods are no 
longer accidents in case of Orissa. It has now a certainty 
of succession evei 7 three or four years. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that the uncertainties of the flood might be spread 
over in three years’ finances. A separate fund for the 
purpose, on the model of the famine relief fund, fed every 
year, will to a great extent, meet the difficulty. Further, 
there is no reason for maintaining the sanctity of balancing 
the budget every year. A succession of deficit budgets is 
certainly disastrous. But if the deficits and surpluses cancel 
out in course of every three or four years, there is no reason 
why this should not be taken as sound financial condition. 
Three or four years to be thus regarded as a broader unit 
of time for the budgetary purposes, will certainly mean 
financial sobriety and stability. 

But the more important question remains yet to be 
answered. Even if the budget is balanced every year, or, 
say, in course of a period of three or four years, or, as is 
actually the case, there is a surplus in five years’ time, have 
we solved the problem in the province? A poor beggar can 
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balance his budget by practising starvation. Has it been 
possible to bring into effect all the necessary measures to 
improve the economic life of the people? To what extent 
have they succeeded in supplying the necessary social 
services for building the nation? To find out the answer, 
it is necessary to look into the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

Expenditure. 

During these five years, the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of Orissa has increased by 38 lakhs — from 162 lakhs 
in 1936-37 to 200 in 1940-41. This increase of 23% in 
the total expenditure might be considered to have appreci- 
ably increased the expenditure on social services. But then 
it is natural that the cost of security and administrative 
services cannot be proportionately small in small provinces, 
and therefore, it is difficult to improve the social services 
adequately. 

Table I 

Growth of Expenditure on Social services in Orissa. 

(Rs. 000 omitted) 

1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 

A. Expenditure on So- 39,76 42,63 44,06 47,84 48,01 

cial Service 

B. Total Expenditure 1,69,20 1,75,78 1,81,29 1,95,96 1,99,88 

C. Percentage of A to B 24'5% 24’3% 24’3% 24 4% 24’0% 

The table above shows the growth of expenditure in 
Orissa during the five years on nation-building departments. 
The expenditure on social services in Orissa has increased by 
8 lakhs in course of these five years. A sum of 8 lakhs 
only cannot be expected to have effected appreciable 
improvement in the social services. In the pre-reform year, 
24*5 per cent of the total expenditure was devoted to the 
social services; in the current year, it is 24%. In many of 
the other provinces, the expenditure on beneficent depart- 
ments has not only absolutely, but also more than propor- 
tionately increased. But in the case of Orissa the increase 
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in the total expenditure has not even proportionately improv- 
ed the social services. 

It might be urged that the improvements have been 
greater than indicated by the increase in expenditure, 
because of retrenchment and reorganisation of services. 
But this also applies to the security and administrative 
services, in computing the proportion of the expenditure. 
Besides, this reorganisation cannot have much of immediate 
effect on the finances; it will take time to fructify. 


Table II 

Growth of the Expenditure on Social Services in 
Orissa {Rs. 000). 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Education 

.. 25,45 

26,05 

26,12 

26,94 

26,74 

Medical ... 

... 7,82 

8,27 

8,25 

9,57 

9,40 

Public Health 

2,00 

2,48 

2,181 

2,75 

2,07 

Agriculture 

1,02 

1,63 

2,24 

2,50 

2,39 

Industries 

1,46 

2,06 

2,50 

2,92 

3,23 

Co-operative 

1,12 

1,08 

1.74 

2,05 

2,93 

Veterinary 

Total 

90 

1,03 

1,01 

1,09 

1,32 


Table III 

Expenditure on different Social Services in 1940-41 
{Rs. per one thousand of population). 



Education 

Medical 

Public 

Health 

Agriculture 

Vet. 

Industry 

Madras 

586 

222 

60 

44 

25 

57 

Bombay 

1120 

275 

175 

68 

24 

40 

Bengal 

335 

116 

97 

35 

14 

42 

U.P. 

451 

77 

49 

148 

11 

44 

C.P. 

351 

112 

39 

69 

32 

22 

Bihar 

241 

82 

47 

47 

13 

35 

Bind 

809 

221 

82 

239 

32 

43 

Punjab 

705 

218 

112 

170 

78 

90 

Assam 

466 

168 

107 

76 

23 

29 

N.W.F 

992 

337 

75 

120 

72 

28 

Orissa 

332 

117 

26 

29 

16 

40 
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It will be seen from Table II above that tltere has been 
a very slight increase in the expenditure under educaticui as 
well as p^lic health during these five years. It is, there- 
fore, evident that nothing much of improvement has been 
effected in these respects during this period. The increase 
in the medical expenditure has been by one lakh and a half, 
which includes an appreciable sum in the medical establish- 
ment on account of the introduction of opium prohibition. 
Thus what is done to-day for the education and health of the 
people of Orissa is not much different from what it was on 
the eve of the introduction of provincial autonomy. The 
annual expenditure on education per one thousand of the 
population in Orissa is the lowest compared with the other 
provinces of India excepting Bihar. The medical expendi- 
ture does not compare so unfavourably with all other 
provinces; but still it is exceedingly low indeed. Other 
provinces have a number of privately-financed educational 
institutioi^ and large endowments, of which Orissa has far 
loo few. There is scarcely any privately-financed charitable 
hospital or dispensary in the province, and the absence of 
any considerable number of private medical practitioners 
indicates that not many people in this province can afford 
private treatment. This necessitates comparatively great 
educational and medical facilities to be provided by the 
government in Orissa. The Government of Orissa spends on 
public health Rs. 26 only per one thousand of the popula- 
tion, which is the lowest in India and compares miserably 
with other provinces. It is no use explaining the conse- 
quences of such a state of affairs. There remains thus a 
good deal to be done for the provision of education, public 
health and medical facilities, even to reach the standard of 
the advanced provinces of India. 

T^et us then consider how far attempts have been made 
for increasing the income of the people. Expenditures 
under agriculture, industries. Co-operation and Veterinary 
departments have more than doubled during the period under 
review. Attempts have been made to improve the facilities 
in these respects. But then, it must be realised that unlike 
probably any other province in India, Orissa is entirely 
dependent on agriculture. Flood has become a normal event 
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with r^ular occurrences at short intervals. The peasantry 
of Orissa is exceedingly poor and helpless at the uncertain- 
ties of weather. Table III shows that the expenditure 
under agriculture is again the lowest in India. The Govern- 
ment expenditure has only touched the fringe of the problem. 
The activities of the Veterinary department are mostly confin- 
ed to urban and semi-urban areas, and the distant villages 
have not yet been able to get the benefit of the Services. So 
far as industries are concerned, the increase in expenditure 
has been for the development of Cottage industries mainly 
through the All-India Village Industries and Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations. But it must be remembered that with regard to 
large scale manufacturing industries, Orissa is the most 
backward corner of India. Orrisa certainly has got resources; 
they have got to be surveyed and Government might 
inaugurate industrialisation even by providing capital for 
the industries at the initial state. Private capital and 
enterprise are now not forthcoming. The Government have 
therefore to make enormous efforts in this direction; an 
annual exf)enditure of Rs. 40 per one thousand of 
the population will not even scratch the surface of the 
problem. 

It is apparent from the above discussion that Orissa 
needs a good deal of funds to embark on the necessary 
schemes. The improvements attempted are rather too 
meagre for a population of 83 lakhs. Conditions of life, 
specially in the villages, have not in the least improved. It 
is curious that a sum of 5 lakhs of rupees, provided in the 
last year’s budget, has lapsed wholesale due to lack of 
necessary schemes for the purpose. 

Bdng long tagged on to different provinces, and conse- 
quently due to absence of sufficient attention, Orissa started 
with an initial deficiency in many respects. A High Court 
and a University, absolutely necessary for the necessary 
development of a separate entity, have yet to be established. 
Orissa does not possess a medical or an Ei^ineering College. 
Teclinical training institutes, there are none in the province. 
The colossal problem of flood still stands unattempted. Are 
not the people in this province the poorest in India? All 
these need large amounts of money, and the problem there- 
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fore before the Government of the province is how to obtain 
the necessary funds for all the purposes. 

Revenue 

Revenue, under the new constitution, has increased in 
every province. In Orissa, during these five years, the 
increase has been by 20 lakhs or 11% — from 175 lakhs in 
1936-37 to 195 in 1940-41. Land-revenue is still the most 
important source of revenue, as it is in all other provinces. 
During this period, the income from land-revenue in Orissa 
has been almost stationary. She obtains a large portion, 
namely, 32% of her total revenue, excluding the subvention 
from the Central Government, from this source. Depend- 
ence on this source is rather very great, considering the fact 
that large parts of the province are under permanent settle- 
ment and that Bengal and Bihar obtain only 26 and 24% 
respectively of their revenue from land revenue. It goes 
without saying that in the existing circumstances, there is 
absolutely no scope for increasing the yield from this 
source. 

Provincial Excise has always been the next important 
source. The policy of prohibition, when fully carried out, 
will completely wipe out the income from this source. But 
then the partial prohibition in a limited area has only reduc- 
ed the income by 4 lakh^ under this head — from 33 to 29 
lakhs in the current budget. 

It remains then to be explained under what heads has 
the increase of 20 lakhs in the revenue been obtained. 
Orissa receives only about a lakh of rupees from the Central 
Government as share of the Jute Export Duty. The 2% 
share of the amount of income-tax distributed among the 
provinces, has increased the revenue of Orissa by 5 lakhs. 
The income under Motor Vehicles taxation has only slightly 
increased during these five years; but it is capable of being 
expanded much more. 

A very considerable increase has been recorded under 
the head “Interest,” which stands at 13 lakhs in the current 
budget. The interest on the pre-reform irrigation debt is, 
under the Niemeyer Settlement, no longer paid to the Govern* 
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ment of Indio. Tihis accounts for the accrual of about 11 
lakhs under this head; the corresponding amount being 
shown as expenditure under the item of irrigation. This 
however, does not make any difference between the budgets 
for 193^37 and the current year, since in the former year, 
the subvention received from the Central Government was 
50 lakhs in place of 40 lakhs to>day. This adjustment of 
11 lakhs has, moreover, the effect of inflating the budget 
figures. The subvention has been again 3 lakhs more in the 
current year on account of initial expenses regarding con- 
struction of buildings and the like. This grant of 3 lakhs 
will however cease after the next year. The revenue under 
“Interest” further includes 85,000 rupees on account of 
interest obtained by investing the building fund received 
from the Government of India. This will continue only as 
long as the whole fund is not spent up. Now all this goes 
to show that the increase in the revenue and expenditure are 
to some extent merely temporary or on account of book- 
keeping procedure. 

There has been a very appreciable increase in the 
revenue under “Civil Works,” from lakhs in 1936-37 
to 9 lakhs in the current budget. This is due to the inclusion 
of the amounts received from the Central Road Develop- 
ment fund and the fund for Orissa buildings. So far as the 
latter is concerned, it serves merely to inflate the budget 
figures, since this amount has already been entered as revenue 
under “building subvention,” the corresponding amount as 
expenditure under “transfer to the building fund” and the 
same amount over again as revenue under “Civil Works” 
to be spent by the Public Works Department. 

The same effect on the budget has also been produced 
by the income and expenditure of the forest department. 
In every other province. Forest Department has been a source 
of net income to the Governments. But in Orissa the ex- 
penditure in this department has always been slightly in 
excess of the revenue, though Orissa is certainly rich in her 
forest wealth. During these five years the revenue and 
expenditure have both increased by two lakhs. Just to indi- 
cate the value of concession given to the people which is 
shown under expenditure, the corresponding amount being 
P. 36 
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enteited as revenue. This is thus another case which serves 
^ purpose of only inflating the budget figures. 

Some increases, it must be meutioiied, cwve been register- 
ed under stamp, r^istration and departm^al receipts. 

It will therefore he seen that the increase in the revenue 
and expenditure has been, to some extent, unreal and mere 
eye-wa^ and, to certain extent, temporary also. The reid 
increase has only been by what the Government of India has 
granted, viz., under customs, income-tax, remission of 
interest charges and the direct s\d)vention. Most of the 
existing sources of revenue are not captdtie of any expansion, 
and about a few others, which are capable, no attempt at 
improvements seems to have been made. 

There are constitutional restrictions indeed on the 
powers of the provincial Government with regard to new 
taxation. But it is no use making too much of them. 
Within the powers given to the provinces, a number of 
productive sources of revenue can certainly be tapped. 
Taxable capacity of the people very greatly depends also on 
the way bow the income is spent. The ever important social 
services do require large amounts. It is curious that Orissa 
is the only province which has not attempted any new taxa- 
tion, while every other province in India has imposed one 
or more additional taxes. 

A word of caution, it is necessary to put in, at this 
stage. It is no use increasing the revenue for its own sake. 
There should first be made definite programmes and schemes 
of work under definite plans, and it is only then that there 
will be justification for new taxation to execute them. 

It is curious that in this province, the budgetted amount 
one year could not be drawn from the Central Road develop- 
ment account on account of the fact that projects were not 
ready for execution. Provision made in the budget for a 
provincial library could not at all be spent. A sum of 5 
lal^s of rupees provided in the last year’s budget for consti- 
tuting a fund for vill^e development has now lapsed whole- 
sale due to no schemes having been framed for the purpose. 
It is essoMial therefore that definite schemes and pro- 
grammes of work should first be decided upon, before tapp- 
ing any new sources of revenue for the provitice. 
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New Sources of Revenue 

In the light of the new taxes imposed and possibilities 
explored in other provinces, certain important and produc- 
tive sources of revenue, Orissa can certainly have. One of 
the most important of sudi taxes is a tax on a^cultural 
income. A very peculiar feature of the Indian income-tax 
is the exemption of agricultural income. This has long been 
the subject of discussion in India. In pursuance of the 
power, given to the provinces, under the Act of 1935, Bihar 
and Assam have since imposed taxes on agricultural income 
and certain other provinces are contemplating such imposi- 
tion. There is certainly a just and desirable case for such 
a tax in Orissa, and the permanent settlement in many parts 
of the province makes the case stronger. That agriculture 
iJlMietressed industry and that the poor cultivator in Orissa 
will be hard hit, are arguments which have no relevance in 
the case, since there will be an exemption limit and only 
the net income after allowing for all other payments will 
be assessable. In Bihar, the exemption limit is 5000 rupees 
and the rate of the tax and graduation are rather low, based 
on the old system of general income-tax. On a very rough 
and conservative estimate, the yield from such a tax in 
Orissa, based on the Bihar model, will come to something 
over four lakhs of rupees only. But on grounds of equity, 
there is no reason why the exemption limit should be higher 
than Rs. 2000. The only argument may be with respect to 
cost of collection. The Assam Act is certainly more equit- 
able; it is based on the lines of the recent changes in the 
general income-tax. The ‘slab’ method is more equitable 
than the ‘step’ method. In 1940-41, Assam estimates an 
income of 25 lakhs while Bihar expects only 14 lakhs from 
this source. Orissa, in all fairness, should follow the 
Assam model and the yield will then come to 9 to 10 lakhs, 
an amount which is quite considerable in the case of Orissa. 

Another substantial source of revenue lies in the sales 
lax. Every province in India, with the only exception of 
Orissa, has, during the last four years imposed sales taxes 
on one or more of selected comm^ities, while Madras has, 
besides, imposed a g^eral sales tax. After the last war. 
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many European and American States have imposed sudi 
taxes and in many of them, the yield from this source has 
been higher than either from income-tax or custom duties. 
A general sales tax is regressive in character; but in poor 
and populous communities, as in Orissa, such taxes are 
largely to be depended upon. The Excise revenue of Orissa 
amounting to 30 lakhs is being raised from 10 to 15% of 
the population, least able to bear the burden. The general 
sales tax will distribute this burden on the whole popula- 
tion and therefore is certainly preferable to the excise duties 
on intoxicants. The whole loss from the excise revenue due 
to prohibition should be made good from the general sales 
tax, and that will mean justice in the distribution of the tax 
burden. This is an equitable way of taxing the general mass 
of the people and if the exemptions and rates are kep^t 
reasonable limits, it will not have any adverse eff^^n 
trade and business. This tax will prove to be an elastic 
source of revenue, which can be adjusted according to 
requirements. 

Among the selective sales taxes, tobacco tax has been a 
very important one. Tobacco has become a conventional 
luxury and is being very widely consumed in one form or 
another. The burden of the tax will therefore be widely 
diffused, and different rates on different qualities and 
varirties of the commodity will make an approach to the 
principle of ability to pay. The Madras system of taxing 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and the retailer has been very 
ably and justly made out, though it has made the system 
complicated. The consideration justifying the tobacco tax 
in so many other states and provinces in India, apply with 
equal force in Orissa. 

Sales taxes on articles of luxury are more commend- 
able on grounds of equity. A sales tax on motor spirit has 
been imposed in almost every other province in India, though 
with different rates. This tax satisfies all the canons of 
taxation and the cost of administratioh is exceedin^y easy 
and cheap. Orissa ought to have imposed this tax, by now, 
along witih the other provinces. 

There is again a good deal of scope for improving the 
motor vehicles taxation in Orissa. The rate of motor tax 
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in South Orissa is double the rate in North Orissa. It is only 
fair that the rate should be made equal throughout the 
province, if not raised higher. Whether the yield is retain- 
ed by the provincial Government or a portion is distributed 
among the local bodies, the effect on the provincial finance 
is the same. The revenue from this source can also be 
increased by increasing the rate and graduating the tax 
according to the size, carrying capacity and horse-power of 
the vehicle. It appears desirable, in view of the poor con- 
struction of the roads in Orissa, that the yield from the sales 
tax on motor spirit and the motor vehicles taxation should 
be earmarked for the improvement of roads in the province. 

The Governments of Bengal and the Central Provinces 
have imposed a tax on trade, profession, calling emd employ- 
ment. Employment tax suggested by the United Provinces 
is not permissible under the Act. Orissa can reasonably 
have a tax based on the Bengal model on all persons assesed 
to income-tax. The total number of income-tax assessees 
in Orissa is 1800, of whom about 100 obtain their income 
from investment etc. Therefore, a tax at the rate of Rs. 30 
as in Bengal will yield Rs. 51,000 in Orissa, which is 
certainly worth while having. 

Inheritance tax is one of the most equitable taxes in 
modem states. This tax will provide a very productive 
sources of revenue to the provinces. The India Act of 1935 
empowers the provinces to impose inheritance tax on agri- 
cultural lands only. But it will be very unfair to have such 
a taxation, unless all the other forms of property are 
similarly taxed, which can be done only by the Central 
Government, though for the benefit of the provinces. 

There are a number of other taxes like entertainment 
and betting tax, electric duty, prize competition taxes and 
the like for which there is no scope at all in Orissa. 
Numerous such taxes yielding very small revenues are 
vexatious and irritable, and these are not worth while having. 

It is felt that the subvention given to Orissa by the 
Central Government is rather small. The Finance Minister 
of Orissa had also referred to this in his budget speech for 
1937-38. Subventions are necessary due, besides other 
things, to the particular scheme of financial distribution 
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adopted in the fedcttid finance. An iU^equipped and powly 
provided provMce is, like die weak link of a chain, a drag 
m the national develojnnent of a country. Sir Walter 
Layton’s scheme of constituting a provincial fund out of the 
salt and excise duties and distributing the sune among the 
provinces on the basis of population would have been better 
for provinces like Orissa. There is certainly a case, under 
the present circumstances, for a larger subvention for Orissa. 
If the consumers of Orissa, it may argued, are paying large 
sums to the Government of India on account of die protective 
duties for the benefit of the industrial provinces, Orissa 
should reasonably expect a share of the yield of such duties, 
since she has no industries, for which she should make this 
sacrifice. All that is suggested is that in case the question 
is reopened, Orissa’s claim for a larger subvention should 
receive proper consideration. 

It will appear from the discussions above that under the 
present circumstances, even within the constitutional limita- 
tions, Orissa can obtain a large amount of money for embark- 
ing upon social welfare work. And, it bears repetition to 
state, that definite schemes of work under systematic plan 
should first be made before tapping the new sources of 
revenue for the purpose. 


SUMMARY 

Balancing of the hudgei 

During this period, deficit budgets have resulted in surpluses 
in the actuals. This has been due to the fact that expenditures 
were very liberally estimated, and, in some cases, amounts provided 
in the budget could not be spent because the necessary schemes 
were not already framed. TTie uncertainties in the budget intro- 
duced by the occurrence of floods can reasonably be distributed 
over a certain number of years. 

ExpendUure 

There has been an increase in the total expenditure during the 
quinquennium; but this has not even proportionately improved the 
social services. The per capita expenditures on the different social 
services are exceedingly low in Orissa, and in many cases, the 
lowest in India. There is considerable leeway to make up even 
to reach the standard of the advanced provinces in India. 
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Revenue 

The increase in the total revenue has been to some extent 
temporary, and unreal also to certain extent, being merely book* 
keeping adjustments on revenue and expenditure. The actual 
increase has been due to the share of jute export duty and income 
tax as also to the remission of the pre*reform debt and the direct 
subvention. There is scarely any scope for the improvement of 
the existing sources of revenue. 

Neva Sources 

Orissa is the only province which has not imposed any new 
tax. A tax on agricultural income, a general sales tax, selective 
sales taxes on tobacco moter spirit, an increase in the rates of 
Motor Vehicles taxation and a tax on trade and profession are 
suitable and desirable sources of revenue for Orissa. For certain 
other taxes imposed in other provinces, there is no scope in this 
province. 

There should however first be made out definite schemes and 
programmes of work before tapping these new sources. 



THE TAX SYSTEM OF MYSORE STATE 
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1. Introduction. 

There is a certain marked proclivity in some sections 
of British Indian statesmanship to label Indian States a 
museum of quaint and antique political customs and insti- 
tutions, generally lagging behind in the march towards 
progress. Views of this ilk are constantly thrown up in the 
flux of opinion on the position of states in a potential All- 
India Organisation. Such an attitude might prove to be 
illiberal on a closer examination of the institutions 
condemned. A brief descriptive and critical account of the 
public income of Mysore is here undertaken, which may 
indicate that there are aspects of Public Administration 
in which Indian India marches abreast, if not ahead, of the 
British Indian Provinces. 

All schemes of public revenue have a peculiar relevance 
to a given quantity and quality of Governmental activities. 
And, the dynamic character of Public Expenditure serves as 
a good measure of the progressiveness of any given system 
of Public Income. The table below indicates the changes 
both in the nature of Public Expenditure in Mysore and in 
its revenue resources. 

1 Considerations of space preclude detailed references. 
Relevant data have been obtained, where the source is not speci- 
fically mentioned, from the Budget Estimates, Statistical Ab- 
stracts and Departmental Reports of the Mysore Government. 
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Tabi^ 1 

Public Expenditure and Public Revenue in Mysore,^ 


Expenditure 


Year 

Public Expendi- 
ture (in lakhs 
Rupees) 

on nation 
building ser- 
vices (Rs. per 
thousand of 

Public 
Revenue 
(in lakhs 
of Rs.) 



population) 

1900—01 

223-72 

220 

19181 

1910-11 

234*88 

333 

246-73 

1920-21 

34411 

1,325 

313-13 

1930—31 

397*89 

1,431 

332-86 

1940-41 

452*51 

1,521 

43906 

(Budget Estimate) 




We find that within a generation the volume of Public 
Expenditure has more than doubled and a radical change 
has taken place in the outlay of Public Income devoted to 
the inducement and creation of public welfare. These 
changes have been permitted by the dynamic quality of 
public resources, the successful tapping of which is a test 
alike of the skill and success of statecraft. 

2. Tax and Non-tax Sources. 

As in other countries, our public income is derived 
partly from tax and partly from non-tax sources, 

^ Tlie disparity between Public Revenue and Expenditure is 
explained by the fact that the figures for the latter, intended 
to convey the expansion of Governmental activities, represent total 
expenditure, including expenditure met from reserve and other 
funds, and not merely Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

The expenditure on nation-building services include figures 
for Education, Medicine and Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, 
Industry and Commerce, Co-operative Societies, Scientific Depart- 
ments and Public Improvements. 

Expenditure on nation-building Services (without the last 
item above) in the British Indian Provinces and Mysore may be 
compared: (1939-40 per thousand of population): Madras 
Rs. 1049; Bombay Rs. 1828; Bengal Rs. 669; U. P. Rs, 824; 
Punjab Rs. 1458; C. P. Rs. 658 Bihar Rs, 460; Orissa Rs, 566 
and Mysore R8.145L 

(Figs, for the Provinces are taken frpm P. J. Thomas, Growth 
of Federal Finance in /m/id). 

F. 87 
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Normally about a third and in recent years an increasii^ 
proportion, of Public Revenue is derived from sources other 
than taxation. Hie actual receipts from the two sources, 
and the proportion of total revenue contributed by each 
source, may be observed from the figures in Table II. 


Table II 

Tax and Non-tax Revenue in Mysore. 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Year 

Total 

Public 

Revenue 

Tax 

Revenue 

Non-tax 

Revenue 

P. c. of tax 
revenue to 
Total 
Revenue 

P. c. of 
non-tax 
revenue 
to Total 
Revenue 

1900-01 

191-81 

14243 

49-38 

74-5 

25-5 

1905-06 

226-76 

137-36 

89-41® 

6100 

89-0 

1910-11 

246-73 

161-53 

85-20 

65-5 

34-6 

1915-16 

281 12 

17677 

104-35 

62-9 

37-1 

1220-21 

313-13 

21243 

100-70 

67-8 

32-2 

1925—26 

346 37 

233-69 

112-78 

67-4 

32-6 

1930—31 

332-36 

212-03 

12032 

63-8 

362 

1935—36 

385-76 

233-62 

152-14 

60-7 

393 

1940-41^ 

43909 

246 76 

192-30 

66-1 

439 

(Budget Estimate) 



59-8 

40-2 


Nature has been bountiful with us and man has not been 
tardy to develop and utilise natural resources.® We have 
rich gold fields which, though worked by a foreign company, 
contributes normally a fifth and in 1940-41 over a quarter 


® In addition to an increase in revenue from Forests, Railways, 
Mining and Miscellaneous Non-tax sources, a new source viz., the 
Cauvery Power Scheme (Rs. 1909 lakhs) has been taken into 
account. 

* The two percentages are for with and without the special 
duty on Gold (of three-fourths of the amounts by which 
the sale price exceeds Rs. 100 per ounce of gold) levied from 22nd 
March, 1940. 

® In fact, in the Budget speeches of the Dewan, the Public 
Revenue of Mysore is treated under three categories : Gifts of God ; 
Results of the States’ commercial enterprises; and Contribution of 
the tax-payer. Cf. The Dewan’s Address before the Repreaentative 
Asaanbly, June 1935, 
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of «fee public income of ihe state.® Our forests are rich in 
timber and they yidd die frt^rant swdal of which we have 
a mon^ptdy, and our revenue from forests amounts to near- 
ly Rs. 25 lakhs (194^-41). The generation of power, tte 
provisitm of irrigalional facilities and railways are pdblic 
undmtakings contributing a net revenue of Rs. 80*24 lakhs. 
Industrial and other works of the Government are estimated 
to oontribute a sum of nearly Rs. 5 lakhs.^ The industrial 
policy of the Government and its success are not, however, 
best judged on the receipts under the head “Industrial and 
other works.” These receipts have been small and a few of 
the works have often resulted in a loss. But the object of 
these works is not so much to obtain direct profit to die 
Goveimsent as to make the state self-supporting both from 
the point of view of the requirements of the people and those 
of the Government.® That is the chief si^ificance of the 
several industrial enterprises of the state such as Iron and 
Steel, Cem«it, Soap, Porcelain, Silk Weaving, Serum and 
Implemoits-making. 

I'he Industrial policy of the Government in recent years 
not merely promises glorious prospects of industrial develop- 
ment, but has, at the same time, an intimate bearing on the 
public income of the state. The policy of direct state- 
owner^ip and managemoit, the object of much disparaging 
criticism, has given place to one of state-cum-private enter- 
prise. The original start to industry is given by the state. 
The Government does the prospectii^ for establishing new 
ioduMries. It is virtually the entrepreneur. It contributes 
and advances a considerable portion of the initial and share 

“ It is estimated that in 1940-41 Royalty on Gold would fetch 
Rs. 26 lakhs, the special dutv on Gold Rs. 26 lakhs, Income-tax on 
the Mining Companies Rs. 13.64 lakhs, super-tax Rs. 7*22 lakhs. 
Excise about Rs. 9 lakhs, consumption of electricity Rs. 31-85 
lakhs, net receipts from K. G. F. Water Works Rs. 1-51 lakhs — 
Total Rs. 115-22 lakhs. 

Note that the Iron and Steel Works and Cement Plant, the 
most important of these works, resulted in an actual profit of Rs. 24 
lakhs in 1939-40, which amount was transferred to the Deprecia- 
tion Fund. 

* Address of the Dewan, Sir Mirza M. Ismail, before the 
Representative Assembly, 14th June, 19.34. 
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capital. The safety and stability associated with state 
support and participation evokes a ready supply of private 
capital." The motive of private profit is duly tempered by 
the role in industry of the state, which stands for the larger 
interests of the community. Sound in itself, the new 
industrial policy adds to the revenue of the state, directly 
and indirectly, in the form of profits on the shares held in 
the several concerns and by way of additions to the revenue 
from Income-tax, Stamps, Registration and Excise. As 
Professor D’Souza observes, “Industrialisation is pushed on 
with all the resources at the disposal of the Government and 
industrial profits will by and by increase taxable capacity.^® 
Moreover, industrial development, so inaugurated, lends a 
broader basis to the economy of the country and renders its 
tax scheme more flexible. As it is, however, the tax system 
of Mysore partakes of the narrowness and lack of flexibility 
characteristic of the public finance of an agricultural eco- 
nomy. And, specially in recent years, say, for example, 
from 1925-26, the increase in revenue is chiefly the result 
of an improvement in the non-tax source and is not obtained 
by increasing the absolute burden on the people. 

3. fox Revenue. 

Any improvement, however great, in non-tax sources 
does not detract from the genuine significance of the tax 
sources. For, taxation is not merely the main normal source 
of publication but, specially under the conditions of 
Mysore, it may in the long run be called on to resume its 
premier role in the finances of the State. Nature may prove 
to be fitful and man capricious. The revenue from Gold 
Mining and Sandal Oil sales may diminish or disappear 
altogedier. There may be adventitious or advisable restraints 
to the present pace of industrial development. What, then, 

0 A number of industrial concerns such as the Mysore Sugar 
Company, the Mysore Paper Mills, the Mysore Chemical and Fer- 
tilisers, the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, the Mysore Glass Factory and 
the Mysore Stoneware Pipes and Potteries have been established 
under this -policy. 

V. L. D’Souza, Economic Development of the Mysore 
State, p. 43. 
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is the structure and character of the tax system? What is 
the necessity or prospect of its development? 

Tax revenue which yields, normally, about two-thirds 
of the public income of the state is derived from a variety of 
imposts such as Land Revenue, Excise on Liquors and Drugs, 
Income-tax, Stamps, Registration and a few miscellaneous 
taxes. Receipts under the several taxes and the part played 
by each impost in the tax scheme may be studied from the 
figures below: — 


Tax Revenue in Mysore. 


{Budget figures in lakhs of Rs.) 
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Proportion of Total Tax Revenue Contributed by the 
Several Taxes. 

(Percentage) 
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Excise 
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super tax 

Stamps 

•43 

1 

1900-01 

69-0 

25-4 


5-6 

... 


1910-11 

66-1 

26-0 

■ • * 

5-1 

TO 

i’s 

1920-21 

50-5 

36-4 

3-8 

7-4 

1-8 

• • • 

1980-31 

52-4 

31-4 

5-8 

90 

1-4 

, 

1940-41 

50-6 

19-4 

14-2 

7-3 

1-2 

7-3 


* Assessed Taxes : The Mohatarfa, tax on vacant sites and 
looms in villages. 

t Excise Duty on Matches Rs. 3-41 lakhs; on Sugar Rs. 13-00 
lakhs; on Power Alcohol Rs. 108 lakhs; and the Betting Tax 
Rs. 0*50 lakhs. 
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The changes in the composition of die tax sjrstwn are 
well revealed in the figures above. The preponderance of 
Land Revenue and Excise easily strikes the eye, as ^so the 
inelasticity, from the point of view of revenue, of the tax 
system, specially, during the last twenty years. New taxes 
have been introduced irom time to time, the proportion of 
tax revtaiue contributed by these increasing from 5*6 p.c. 
in 1900*01 to 30 0 p.c. in 1940-41. Undoubtedly, the most 
important of those new taxes have been the Income and 
Super taxes, and taxes on consumption such as the Excise 
Duty on Matches and Sugar. It is quite plain that as in 
the rest of India, the absence of large individual incomes in 
a community of small peasant proprietors and cultivating 
tenants does not admit of a rich source of revenue from 
income taxation. And, with due consideration to the fact 
that a large part of the revenue from income and super taxes 
is derived from the profits of the Mining Companies, the 
steady increase” both in the absolute amount of revenue 
from income taxation and in the proportion it bears to total 
tax income may be deemed to indicate the ebb of prosperity 
in the state and the comparative elasticity of this source of 
revenue. As for Taxes on Consumption, these afford a most 
convenient means for reaching the tax paying capacity of 
the poorer classes and such taxes have been estimated to 
contribute from a quarter to half the public revenue of even 
several of the Western countries.* “ As a dependent state and 
without access to the sea, the most fundamental of consump- 
tion taxes such as the customs duties and duties on articles 
of general use such as salt are denied to Mysore. Even 
for the duties on Sugar and Matches the state is, in a sense, 
at the mercy of the British Indian Treasury. They had to 
be imposed here when the Imperial Government felt the need 
for them in British India, and they would cease to be 
significant in the state the moment conditions permit their 

1930-31 ... Rs. 12-36 lakhs 1936-37 Rs. 22-33 IaIcKs 

1932-33 - Rs. 12-73 „ 1938-39 ... Rs. 28-20 „ 

1934-35 ... Rs. 23-82 „ 194041 ... Ra. 26-00 „ 

dnnals of the Ameican Academy of Political find Social 
Science, January 1936, p. 35. 
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being reduced or altogether abolished in British India/* 
But there is one saving grace about the Indian Match Excise 
Duty. It has for the first time created a welcome precedent 
of refunds to Indian states of a tax levied by the Govern- 
ment of India on an article of universal consumption. The 
question that such a precedent would raise awkward issues 
in regard to the customs revenue has been raised and it 
will have to be answered to the satisfaction of the Indian 
States. y 

Tliere is, however, one measure of consumption taxa- 
tion which has not yet been tried. The Sales Tax has come 
to be regarded as the tax second in importance in the world 
today, a close rival to customs and income taxation in several 
of the fiscal systems of the west. In an agricultural commu- 
nity, with a substantial amount of production for home 
consumption, sales taxes are effective only within limits. 
But with a rise in the standard of living and diversification 
of the consumption of the masses, a sales tax is likely to 
provide a fruitful source of revenue. A well planned Sales 
Tax measure has a place even in an agricultural economy: 
as a possible corrective of any disproportion in the distribu- 
tion of the burden of taxation as between rural and urban 
areas. Nor would such a tax be altogether an innovation 
in the fiscal history of Mysore. A duty, known as 
‘Kurgpudy’ on the wholesale and retail sale of all articles 
had for long been levied in the state, and an annual revenue 
of between Rs. 8 — 9 lakhs was being realised by the levy 
of this and kindred duties, for over twent 5 rfive years before 
it was abandoned in 1861.^^ On the whole, however, 
consumption taxation plays as yet a minor role in the fiscal 
system of Mysore. 

For, on© would not have the sugar industry in Mysore at 
a competitive disadvantage with the British Indian producers and 
the quantity of matches produced is as yot negligible. 

Cfm (a) Memorandum on the Finances of Mysore, Office of 
the Dewan of Mysore, 6th February, 1884: 

(b) Letter dated, 16th December, 1906, Bangalore from 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao to Mr. Frazer, regarding the abolition 
of Halat Duty; 

(cl Dr. K. N. V. Sastri, The Administration of Mysore und^r 
§ir Mark Cubbon, Appendix C, 
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4. Land Retmue. 

Hie bulk alike of tax and total revenue continues to be 
obtained from taxation on land and the excise on liquors and 
drugs. Even to-day the two together contribute over 70 p.c. 
of tax and about 42% of total revenue. Of these, land 
revenue though it has somewhat lost its original significance 
still contributes nearly half of tax income and over 30% 
of the total public income. The inelasticity of land revenue 
is a commonplace of studies in Indian Public Finance and 
so is the element of uncertainty worked into fiscal schemes 
based on this source of revenue.* “ 

Land Revenue in Mysore is derived mainly with refer- 
ence to two prevailing types of tenures, Ryotwari and Inam- 
dari, the bulk of land being under the former tenure.*® That 
considerations of fairness in assessment and wellbeing of 
the cultivator were constantly kept in mind is evident from 
the numerous provisions as to the classification of soil, the 
grouping of villages, differentiation of rates with reference 
to the different types of cultivation, the insistence, during 
the time of original assessment,*'* on fixing the maximum 
rates on the basis of the economic condition of the ryot and 
the nature and effects of the past management of the taluk. 
Resurvey and Settlement take place only at the end of thirty 
years of the original assessment, and, even then, with refer- 
ence to general considerations of the value of land as to soil 
or situation, prices and facilities of communication. Rigid 
limits are laid down to the enhancement of assessment per- 
missible at a Revision Settlement, and all improvements 
made from private capital and resources are specifically 
allowed for. What is more is the generous provision for 

Observe, for instance, the fa.M in land revenue in recent 

years. 

1929- 30 ... Rs. 126-38 lakhs 1936-37 . Rs.130-66 lakh* 

1930- 31 ... Rs .11106 „ 1937-38 ... Rs. 119-26 

1938-39 ... 116-09 lakhs. 

Over 78 lakhs of acres are under the Ryotwari tenure and 
the total extent of Inam lands is about 6 5 lakhs acres. 

The Survey and Settlement Operations were first started in 
the Harihar Talucj in November 1863, 
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the remission of assessment in the case of failure of crops, 
whereas actually the Government demand is the sum that is 
claimed on a fair average of seasons. The main drawback 
of such a scheme of assessment is, that it is based on empi- 
rical considerations on the subjective impressions of local 
knowledge and experience, and not on any scientific basis. 
Even this is essentially a remediable defect, and we find 
that in Bombay, from where we have adopted the principles 
of our land revenue assessment, with the introduction of the 
Record of Rights in 1900, the letting value has become the 
chief consideration in the Settlement operations.^** The scheme 
of the Record of Rights introduced in Mysore in 1927 is 
well nigh complete for the whole state. From the exhaus* 
tive information it furnishes as regards rent,*** the demand 
on land, at any rate during future settlements, may be 
equated to a definite proportion of its rental value.^® 

The basis of rent suggested, again, would have to rec- 
kon with the element of local prices, which indeed has be- 
come the crux of the agricultural problem. Though much 
of our farming is for subsistence an increasing proportion 
of it need, with every approach towards a balanced economy, 
be devoted to markets. Even for the subsistence cultivator, 
his surplus produce would have to fetch him money for 
paying the government’s cash demand and for the purchase 
of his small luxuries. Necessarily, the vagaries of the 
price level, specially of agricultural produce, have an im- 
portant bearing on the prosperity of the ryot. In fact, one 
of the chief defects of the Ryotwari Settlement is that it is 
not adjusted to the trend of prices during which it is current. 
That assessment would, therefore, be ideal, which automa- 
tically adjusts itself to the price level and the ability of the 
assessee as affected by changes in prices. The Punjab 
Government has, since 1935, successfully tried the experi- 

Evidence of A. W. W. Mackie, I. C. S., Settlement Commis- 
sioner and Director of Land Records, Bombay, before the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1926, p. 392 {Evidence, Vol. VI). 

Form No. VII, Tenancy and Crop Register, the Record of 
Rights Regulation X of 1927. 

In these days of competitive rent the rental value may be 
regarded as a fair index of the net income) from land-holding. 

P. 38 
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ment of basing and adjusting its land revenue demand for 
any year upon the actual price prevailing in the locality 
during the previous year.®^ The other remedy of recover* 
ing the Government dues in kind, of storing grain and pay- 
ing grain wages to labourers engaged on special public 
works is reported to have been tried in Aundh. 

Among other features of land revenue in Mysore is the 
existence of Inams or gifts of land, conferred in the past 
for services rendered to the State or the Ruling Family, 
held free of or subject to very light assessment. Besides 
the loss of revenue involved in the creation of Inams,®® a 
series of evil consequences have followed from the vague and 
often insecure position of the ordinary tenant under the Inam 
tenure. Not only has a good area of land in the state been 
allowed for long to lay fallow or be badly cultivated, but 
there has been perpetual litigation between the Inamdars and 
the cultivators. Ihe Government however, has been prompt 
in setting things right through the compulsory introduction 
of Survey Settlement in all Inam villages, the reduction of 
the period of uninterrupted possession required to raise the 
presumption of permanent tenancy from 20 to 12 years, and 
the application of the remission rules of the Government to 
Inam tenants. 

A defect, common to the British Indian Provinces and 
Mysore, grave from the academic point of view, is the 
combination of the water rate and land revenue proper.®* 
The administrative dilBculties involved in the separation of 
the two, the cost of, and the care attendant on, a suitable 
machinery for the determination of water rates from time to 
time, and the long duration of the practice, probably render 

Cf. Indian Journal of Economics, Vol. XVI, Part IV, 
“Reform of I>and[ Revenue Assessment: A Punjab Experiment” 
by P. J. Thomas. 

22 Such loss, for the year 1934-35, has been estimated at about 
Rs. 13*35 lakhs. 

Cf. My unpublished thesis. The Tax System oj Mysore, 
submitted for the M. A. Degree Examination of the Mysore Uni- 
versity, 1937. 

22 Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry CotrsmUtee, p. 103. 
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the theoretic satisfaction of a separate water rate a costly 
luxury. 

But what indeed is a lacuna in the assessment of land 
in Mysore as in British India, is the absence of any provision 
for the appropriation of the “Public Value” of building 
land, specially, in towns and cities. A tax on such un- 
earned increment besides being productive, specially in the 
rapidly expanding cities like Bangalore and Mysore, is 
recommended from a distributional point of view also.** 

5. Excise on Liquors and Drugs. 

Now to the revenue from Excise on Liquors and Drugs. 
The income from this source rapidly increased since 19(X)-01 
(Rs. 36‘17 lakhs) and reached its peak level in 1920-21 
when it amounted to Rs. 77'22 lakhs, since when there has 
been a gradual fall as noted below: — 

Rs. 64’67 lakhs in 1925-26; Rs. 66‘54 lakhs in 1930- 
31; Rs. 49‘24 lakhs in 1935-36; and Rs. 48’ 10 lakhs in 
1940-41. The essential spirit of the measure is restrictive 
in character. The chief drinks and drugs the consumption 
of which is sought to be minimised are Toddy and Arrack, 
foreign liquors, Ganja and Opium, the first two being the 
most significant both from the point of view of revenue and 
of the extent of consumption. .A number of direct executive 
measures such as the reduction of the number of shops, 
appointment of Advisory Committees and Licencing Boards, 
and restrictions as to the location of shops, hours of sale, 
age and limits of possession and grants to temperance propa- 
ganda, are undertaken with the object of regulating consump- 
tion. But the chief and the most effective instrument of the 
regulation of consumption is the two-fold levy : a direct fixed 
duty at prescribed rates and a variable license fee generally 
determined by auction. The fixed duty is the primary 
source of control over consumption, and is to be kept high 
enough to minimise consumption without encouraging illicit 
practices. An undue increase in the element of license fees 
might imply speculative bids on the part of shop-keepers 


A. C. Pigou, A Study in Public Finance, p, 173. 
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and attendant danoralisaticA botik of sdQlers and oonsumers. 
The comparatively minor role of the fixed duty in the excise 
revenue of the state is a matter for consideration and action, 
though it is in keeping with the prevailing low rates of taxa- 
tion in Mysore. A system of steep surcharges for every 

percentage of Duty to Reverme?^ 

Arrack Toddy 
1920-21 ... ... 69-2 23-3 

1930—31 ... ... 49-3 20-9 

1940—41 ... ... 50-8 24-8 

additional quantity of liquor supplied after margins fixed 
for each area may be enforced, at least in the case of the 
more harmful arrack.^" 

The dictum of maximum revenue with minimum con- 
sumption has often been condemned as an inadequate state- 
ment of policy not indicating either the absolute minimum 
consumption permissible or the maximum of revenue which 
the state is prepared to collect. In fact, for every given 
level of consumption there is a maximum revenue obtainable 
and vice versa. And, it is best to fix the maximum amount 
of revenue which the Government requires from this source, 
and then press down the consumption to the corresponding 
minimum level.^^ In fact, in Sweden the Government’s 
interest in this source of revenue is minimised by a law 
which allows only a fixed share of these profits for state 
budget purposes, the balance being assigned to a special 

Compare figures for Madras: — 

Arrack Toddy 

1932—^ ... 60-2 (Madras 56 ■2) 260 (Madras:49‘2) 

1936-86 ... 61-9 (57-8) 240 (433) 

2® The bigger Municipalities are levying a moderate surcharge 
of 4 as, per gallon on all arrack sold in excess of 65 gallons a 
month in each shop. 

Evidence of Mr, G, P. Hogg, Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal, before the Indian Taxation (^mmittee, 1926. 
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fund.^® The pursuit of the policy of maximum revenue has 
at any rate, secured a considerable reduction in consump- 
tion®® as may be observed from the figures below, while 
experiments in prohibition are also being tried by closing 
down shops in selected areas. 


Incidence of Consumption 
(per head per year) 



Arrack 

Toddy 

Ghinja and 
Opium 


Drams 

Seers 

Tolas 

1920 -21 ... 

3-2 

87 

0-22 

1926—26 ... 

2-3 

7-8 

0-19 

19i0-31 ... 

1-9 

59 

0-13 

1935-36 ... 

101 

4-1 

on 

Madras 

127 




That of the two drinks, arrack and toddy, the demand for 
the latter is comparatively inelastic is borne out by the data 
below. And the disparity in the percentages of reduction 
(as between the years 1920-21 and 1935-36) in revenue from 
the two sources and revenue from shop rent in each case is 
quite revealing. 


Reduction in Consumption, Revenue and Shop-rent 
between 1920-21 and 1935-36. 



Beducation 

(Percentage) 

Reduction 

Reduction 


in 

in 

in 


Oonsumption 

Revenue 

Shop-rent 

Arrack 

64 

69*5 

385 

Toddy 

519 

24‘0 

14-3 


“Temperance Legislation in Sweden” by OIov Kinberg, in 
Annals of the Amertcan Academy of Political and Social Science 
September, 1932. 

Except in the case of foreign liquor the consumption of 
which has increased from 20,000 gallons in 1920-21 to over 30,000 
gallons to-day. 
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6. I Whence of Taxation. 

llie merits or defects of individual taxes are of less 
account than the way how the tax system as a whole impinges 
upon the community. The faculty theory of taxation along 
with the view that the sacrifice involved in taxation should 
be as small as possible, points to a high level of exemption 
and steeply progressive taxation above that limit. At the 
same time, the springs of capital and enterprise should be 
left unimpaired. In the resultant compromise, the levy of 
taxes will have to be so framed that while some portion of 
the receipts is obtained from a large number of the com- 
mtmity, considerably the heavier burdens are placed on the 
broader backs. The striking of this balance is not easily 
accomplished in a community of essentially small incomes, 
and a certain amount of lopsidedness in tax burdens would 
therefore be inevitable. In Mysore, for example, the chief 
sources of Public Income such as the Land Revenue, Excise 
on Liquor and Drugs and revenue from Stamps generally 
bear upon the poorer sections of society, chiefly the small 
holders and labourers, Urban and Rural.®® The duties on 
Matches and Sugar are contributed by almost all classes, 
though in the case of Sugar a higher proportion of the 
revenue is probably obtained from the town-dwellers with a 
higher standard of living. The Road Traffic Taxes,®^ 
essentially based on the benefit principle, are in their final 

so Even assuming that land revenue is the traditional sixth of 
gross income, 86% of the land revenue for the year 1 936-37 was 
collected from those with a gross income of Rs. 600 per year and 
less, and 54-2% from those with annual income of Rs. 150 and 
less. The burden of the revenue from arrack is mostly on urban 
labour, and that of today is diffused over the rural population. 

Under the Mysore Road Traffic and Taxes Regulaton, 1935, 
are levied a vehicle tax on Motor Cycles, Cars and Lorries used 
solely for purposes of agriculture, a road tax on motor lorries, a 
service tax and a mileage cess, in lump sum on the basis of seat- 
ing capacity, on public service motor vehicles used for carrying 
passengers. The proceeds, after incidental deductions, are cre- 
dited to a special Road Fund from which amounts are spent on the 
constnu^ion and maintenance of roads and bridges in the state. 
The yield from these levies has varied from Rs. 5*55 lakhs in 
1935-36 to Rs. 11-20 lakhs in 1940-41. 
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incidence borne by the richer owners in the cities and the 
rural classes who make use of the road transport in the 
mofussil. A large portion of the Income and Super-taxes 
am paid by companies with a foreign domicile, and a sum 
of idwjut Rs. 14 laklis (1940-41) is derived from the ridier 
section in Mysore. Land Revenue, a fixed charge, is, as 
elsewhere in India, really regressive in character. Thus, 
with the preponderance of land revenue levied at a flat rate 
along with an over-gentle rate-structure of income-taxation®® 
and the total absence of inheritance and kindred tax 
measures, the class of wealthy persons consisting of large 
land-holders, big merchants and the upper grades of pro- 
fessional classes escapes with a comparatively light burden. 
Again, the small traders in villages and towns and the lower 
grades of professional classes contribute very little to the 
state funds.®® In short, the tax system is incomplete in 
scope and unequal in incidence, defects even more notice- 
able in the British Indian Tax structures. 

7. New Sources of Revenue. 

While a readjustment of the tax-system is advisable, 
there is at the same time a great scope for the development 
and extension of the tax-resources of the state. Apart from 
the likelihood of an early or eventual fall or stoppage of 
income from the sale of liquors and drugs and from the 
Gold Mining Operations, there is still a great leeway to be 
covered and much to be accomplished by way of the provision 
of public amenities and utilities, specially from the stand- 
point of established western standards which the Mysore 
State is constantly endeavouring to attain. 

Probably the creation of a better standard of life for 
the masses through increased and improved public expendi- 
ture is as effective a method of redressing the inequalities of 

The rates of income-tax in Mysore arc about half those 
of British India under the step system. The rate of tax on the 
income of Companies was raised from 18 pies to 24 pies per rupee 
from 1st July, 1940, vdiile the rate for the same in British 
India was fixed at 26 pies under the Finance Act of 1938. 

Report on Taxation ire Mysore, by N. S. Subba Rao, p. 91, 
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taxation as any. In fact, improvii^ the condition of die 
people has all al(mg beoi the anxious care of the Govern* 
mmit. Towards this end and in order to reform the revenue 
system, three types of tax measures might be devised.*^ 


Literacy, Expectation of Life and Expenditure on Socicd 
Welfare* 



o 

o 

O 

Expenditure on Social Welfare 
(1933—34) 

Country 

Literacy (p. 
population) 

Expectation of 
(years) 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture 

(Millions) 

Expenditure on 
social Welfare 
(Million) 

percentage of 
total expendi- 
ture 

Per 

capita 

United Kingdom 

761 

67-6 

£778 

201-8 

25-9 

Rs. a. p. 
67 15 10 

United States of 

7i-5 

56-5 


... 



America. 

France 

80-1 

50-5 

49,883 

6620 

13-3 

16 14 11 

Germany 

80-5 

49 04 

(Fr.) 

6,189 

1372 

22-2 

13 9 7 

Canada 

716 

... 

448-5 3) 

49*7 

ll-l 

13 3 2 

Japan 

71 7 

44 5 

... 

... 


... 

Australia 



£64 7 

11 3 

17-5 

22 8 6 

India 

8 

26-7 

2053 (Rs.) 

1545 

8-6 

0 10 5 

Mysore 

9i 

24-77 

37-1 (Ra) 

8-12 

216 

1 8 11 





(1940-41) 

1 8 4 


The estimated yield from each of these sources, stated 
within brackets, is carefully based on data vailable for what may 
now almost be regarded as a normal year. 1935-36. 

•Literacy and expectation of life are computed for the Census 
years 1930 or 1931. Figures for expenditure on social welfare for 
foreign countries are taken from Sir M. Visveswarayya, A Planned 
Economy for India, and P. J. ITiomas, Growth of Federal Finance 
in India. 
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The first would bear generally on the richer classes, and 
would comprise of a recasting of the income-tax, with the 
application of the British Indian rates as a first step and a 
lower exemption limit of say Rs. 1500 (Rs. 14^ lakhs),*® 
taxation of agricultural incomes (Rs. 2 lakhs); higher rates 
of Betting Tax,®® special luxury taxes, inheritance taxation 
and increased Registration fee on hi^er value documents 
(about Rb. 4 lakhs); a tax on House property and on 
building-lands in the bigger towns and cities (Rs. 4 lakhs); 
an Employment Tax bearing generally on the higher pro- 
fessional classes (Rs. 5 lakhs); and an Excess Profits Tax 
on busines imdertakings earning a higher rate of return 
than is economically necessary (Rs. 5 lakhs)®^ in all about 
35 lakhs. A second set of taxes would devolve mainly on 
the middle, the smaller professional and the poorer classes 
and would consist of an annual License Levy for state 
purposes on shops of all kinds (Rs. Ij lakhs); a Tax on 
Insurance, say, at half of one per cent of the annual premia 
(Rs. 2 lakhs); a Tobacco Tax and Tax on Aerated Waters 
(Rs. 7 1 lakhs) (in all Rs. 11 lakhs). The final set of fiscal 
measures would be laid chiefly for their productivity : A well 
planned Sales Tax (Rs. 16 lakhs), a small terminal tax on 
Railway and Bus Traffic (Rs. 8^ lakhs) and a small addition 
to the price of electricity (Rs. 3^ lakhs) in all Rs. 28 lakhs. 

Thus, while the transference of the burden from the 
poor to the rich would he both equitable and productive, 
other measures, notably the Sales Tax, would broaden the 


*'’• (i) With the British Indian Rates and Exemption limit of 
Rs. 2.000 an additional yield of Rs. 12,.‘S0,897 was estimated by 
Mr. E. DaCosta, a Member of the Mysore Civil Service in liis Note 
on “Income Tax in Mysore’’ a paper read at the Geneial Meeting 
of the Mysore Civil Services Association, 20tb March, 1937. 

(it) A much lower exemption limit of Rs. 1,000 was tried 
in British India between 1931 — 36. 

®® A Betting Tax on the lines of the one in Bengal, at 6 }% 
on all moneys paid into the totalisator and paid or agreed to be 
paid to a backer bv a licensed book-maker, is levied since 1934-35. 

The asse^d income of Companies for 1937-38 was over 
Rs. 169 lakhs with fairly steep progression, an amount of not less 
than half the super-tax proceeds may safely be anticipated, 

F. 39 
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base of taxation and add a desirable element of elasticity 
to the revenue system of the State. What is more, these 
tax changes may end what is a curious paradox of the public 
attitude towards Government in India to-day : of a clamorous 
consciousness to Twentieth Century administrative standards 
and a Nineteenth Century reluctance to meet taxation. Nor 
does the taxation proposed overlook fundamental considera- 
tions of taxable capacity. It has been estimated, for 
instance, that effective taxation in the years 1912-13 and 
1922-23 was just 36'3 per cent and 32 per cent respectively 
of taxable capacity.®* Since the latter year, however, there 
has been no substantial increase in tax burdens while the 
economic development of the state, specially, in recent years 
is certain to have augmented the taxable capacity of the 
people. 

8. Relief from the Imperial Burdens. 

The new measures suggested, however, can only be 
introduced by and by as occasion demands and public temper 
permits. A few of them might even be a little too much for 
the popular element which, under the Government of Mysore 
Act, 1940, is to be directly associated in the administration. 
The initial timidity on the part of the popular element may 
wear out only after a period, while in the meantime sources 
such as the Excise on Liquors and Drugs might be purposed 
to be sacrified. Under these circumstances, there is only 
one avenue which could be of succour to the States’ Finances, 
and which could release funds necessary both for the bene- 
ficent activities of the Government and for relieving the 
excessive burden on certain sections of society. The 
Imperial Government makes a heavy inroad, directly or 
indirectly, into the resources of the people of Mysore by 
way of the Subsidy, the Civil and Military Jurisdiction over 
the Bangalore Cantonment, direct or indirect control over 
tlie railway system, maintenance of the Imperial Service 
Troops, profits from Currency and Coinage, Posts and Tele-- 

The National Income and Tameable capacity of Mysore., by 
Professor V. L. D’vSouza, p. 20. (R#^print from the Jotfrnal of the 
University of Mysore ^ 1928). 
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graphs. Opium, Salt and Customs. The monetary value of 
the burden borne by Mysore in these several directions and 
the benefits which the state enjoys by way of protection and 
other imperial services have been estimated at Rs. 164 92 
lakhs and Rs. 132‘26 lakhs respectively.®* The abolition 
of the subsidy with the stigma of feudal servility attached 
to it, and incompatible with the federal principle of equality, 
would be the first and the most appreciable step. Other 
measures, such as a return of a moiety of customs and Salt 
Revenue, might even await imperial necessities. 


•*” Financial Problems of the States in Federal India by Pro- 
fessor V. L. D’Souza, 1925, pp. 57 — 62. , 
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Head of the Economics Dept., Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Historical Introduction 

Hyderabad’s finances had a very chequered history in 
the 19th century. Until 1854, no regular account was kept 
of the financial resources of the State. There was no 
Public Treasury. 

Reforms were first introduced by Sir Salar Jung I in 
1855. He appointed a small committee of two experts 
under his own supervision, to stabilise the finances of the 
State. Gradually, far-reaching and comprehensive reforms 
were introduced. A uniform system of accounts was intro- 
duced. Treasuries were opened in the districts and bud- 
getary system was introduced. 

Hyderabad has its own currency. In the 19th century 
the coins used to be made by hand and the system was opened 
to fraudulent practices. The present century in contrast to 
the last century marks an era of well organised finances, 
almost unparalleled in the previous history of any country. 
This has been made possible by a brilliant succession of 
finance members namely. Sir Casson Walker, Sir Bertand 
Glancy, and the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari. 

In 1902. the late Sir Casson Walker became the Fin- 
ance Minister. He was alive to the difficulties and draw- 

’ I have to acknowledge with thanks the willing help which 
I received from Mr. Liakatulla, Finance Secretary, who, in spite 
of pressure of work, in connection with the preparation of the 
Budget, was kind enough to discuss number of matters with me and 
also permitted me to make use of the note on “Departmentalisation 
of Finances.” 
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backs of hand'inade currency coins. His first act was to set 
up an up'to-date mint, to coin machine-made rupees. The 
result was that hand currency was altogether eliminated and 
an era of sound currency set in. In 1910 he was succeeded 
by Sir Bertand Glancy. This was an era of rising prices 
and prosperity. The income of the Government was increas- 
ing. Therefore, it was possible to make all-round improve- 
ments and to set the finances on stable basis. 

When Sir Akbar succeeded as Finance Member he in- 
troduced very far-reaching and comprehensive reforms. 
The classification of the budget heads of receipts and dis- 
bursements were revised, “in such a way as to exhibit each 
tiaso in its true prospective, and different financial invest- 
ments were earmarked under separate reserves according to 
the resources from or the objects for which they have been 
constituted.” It is not possible within the course of this 
paper to enumerate the various very useful reforms which 
Sir Akbar introduced during his long-term of office 1922- 
36 as Finance Minister. I shall only describe his most 
two famous reforms. The first is known as the Departmen- 
talisation of Finances. Tliis .Scheme has earned a world- 
wide reputation for Sir Akbar, and he is rightly regarded 
as a great financial genious. It is due to his far-reaching 
foresight that Hyderabad has mo.st stable finances and was 
perhaps th ; only cnmitry in the world which passed through 
the last great depression without any unbalanced budget and 
curtailing of expenditure on productive works. 

As I regard the Scheme of Departmentalisation highly 
scientific and of immense value to the provinces in British 
India, I reproduce it below: 

ITie main ideas of this Scheme were formulated in the 
following paragraphs, when Sir Akbar Hydari presented his 
first Budget Note for 1331 Fasli (1922 A.D.) on appoint- 
ment as Finance Member. He observed: 

“I shall try to eliminate as far as possible, fiom the ordinary 
revenue and service expenditure of the State, purely temporary 
items of expenditure and especially those* which should not genuine- 
ly be considered as such. For example, receipts on account of 
sale of funded investments, like Government Promissory Notes 
miglA swell the cash balances of the State, hut being at the expense 
of our invested balances their inclusion would distort a correct 
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of our revenue income^ Similarly^ the profits from Osmania sicia 
coinage, which formerly used to be invested in a separate reserve 
(the Kalder Reserve), cannot be depended upon as a regular source 
of income^ and, cannot therefore be treated in the accounts as an 
ordinary sources of revenue. On the other hand, meeting the 
whole of the famine expenditure of the year in which the famine, 
after a cycle of years, happens to occur, abnormally exaggerates 
the position, as regards expenditure, of that year. 

Departmentalisation of the Finances 

^‘One of the problems, to which the Financial department pro- 
poses to address itself in the coming year, is the revision of the 
classification of the heads of receipts and disbursements in such 
a way as to exhibit each class in its true perspective and to earmark 
the different funded investments onder separate reserves according 
to the sources from, or the objects for, which they have been cons- 
tituted. There is also another object in view in this n:vision and 
that is, what I might call, the Departmentalisation of the Finances. 
In a passage that has become classic, Sir John Strachey showed 
how before the provincialisation of the finances in British India, 
it was the Province that cried the loudest, and not the one that 
deserved the most, that got the largest share from the common 
treasury of India. 

‘The local governments had no means of knowing the measure 
by which their annual demands upon the Government of India 
ought to be regulated. They had a purse to draw upon of unlimit- 
ed, because unknown, depth. They saw on every side the neces- 
sity for improvements, and their constant and justifiable desire was 
to obtain for their own province and people as large a share as 
they could persuade the Government of India to give them out of 
the general revenues of the empire. They found by experience 
that the less economy they practised and the more importunate 
their demands, the more likely they were to persuade the Govern- 
ment of India of the urgency of their requirements. 

“^plying this analogy of the Provinces in British India to 
the different departments of this State, giving the most to 
the department that cried the most was a policy which led to no 
practical difficulties when as ten or even five years ago, a surplus 
of over a crore or even a crore and a half out of a total revenue of 
between five and six crores was a normal feature of the State Bud- 
get. But this has become impossible now. The policy, that sug* 
gests itself to me as the best at present for adoption, is 
to fix the total grant of each department for a number of years 
and give it a large measure of autonomy within that grant, sub* 
ject of course, to such general restrictions as are necessary to avoid 
any undesirable developments or precedents, and subject also to 
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a rigid and really effective audit. The department must carry out 
whatever measures of reform it might desire to institute within this 
grant. If it happens to have any proposals for capital expenditure, 
it must provide, within its grant, for the amount of interest charges, 
incurred by the State in financing it. If after such allocations of 
the ordinary income among the different departments and making 
due provision every year for the formation of specific reserves 
for such classes of expenditure as, like famine, come inevitably 
but after a cycle of years, there happens to be a surplus it would 
be the happy privilege of the Finance department to suggest how 
that surplus could be most profitably distributed, the first claim 
on it ordinarily being that of the department contributing to its 
creation and then of development departments like Education, 
Sanitation, Commerce, Industries, Irrigation and Communications, 
that promote the mental', physical and economic efficiency of the 
people. Until, however, such a surplus is actually in the coffers 
of the State, the Members in charge would be trusted to see that 
the expenditure is kept from year to year within the grants fixed 
for them for a definite period.” 

The scheme was sanctioned in 1331 F. and the follow- 
ing gives the latest version of the rules as passed by the 
Executive Council of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government and subsequently amended: — 

I. The grants allotted to each department shall be fixed for 
three years beginning from 1332 Fasli provided — 

(a) if any particularly adverse conditions like Famine or 

severe scarcity arise, they will be liable to curtail- 
ment, 

(b) if there is any increase at the end of the year 

over the Normal Receipts the excess will be distri- 
buted by additional allotments to the different de- 
partments in such a way as Government may decide, 

II. F^ch of the spending departments noted in the margin 
Post office and Depart- will be entitled to spend in addition to its nor- 

mente under “ F"' Admi-mal grant any increase in its Receipts and the 
lustration. proceeds of any fees or cess, etc., that may 

l>e imposed lawfully for the service of that department. 

in. A department may be given in special circumstances a 
special allotment for expenditure in advance, if the Government 
is satisfied that the Expenditure will be covered by a corresponding 
increase in the Receipts. 
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IV. E»ch of the commercial and quasi-Commcrcial depart- 
Ptintiag, Electndity* ments mentioned in the margin shall have at 
Telephone, Indnstml its disposal : — 

Concerns, Jail Industries, 

Stationery Depot 

(a) its normal net grants if any is fixed, 

(h) and the Receipts earned by it, out of which it will have 

(0 to defray all working expenses 

(ii) provide for suitable depreciation 

(iii) pay to Government interest at 5 per cent, on the total 

Capital -at-charge. From the balance left it will pay 
such profits to Government as the circumstances of 
the department permit. 

V. Every expenditure will be subject to Budget provision. 
Expenditure in excess of the normal grant will be allowed either 
in the rircumstances mentioned in Rule III or if the department 
has an equivalent amount of surplus })alance at its credit brought 
over from the previous year. Expenditure sanctioned by His Exalt- 
ed Highness without the Department initiating the proposal will 
be chargeable to the savings of the department but if there are not 
sufficient savings after providing for previous commitments, the 
department will be entitled to a corresponding addition to its nor- 
mal grant in excess of budget provision. 

VI. Percentage and scale charges payable under the rules 
on revenue collected, as also refunds, rebates, and remissions of 
excess collections shall not be subject to Budget provision. 

VII. The Savings from Departmental grants shall be placed 
at the credit of the department concerned for expenditure during 
the years of the contract, and at the end of the third year, one-half 
of the amount of the unexpended surplus of each department will 
be carried forward to its credit for the next period of the (Contract 
but tile savings by reduction under the following head^^ will lap^e 
entirely to Government: — 

1. Mansabs and special allowances. 

2* Yomias, Mamuls (not conditional on performance of 
service.) 

3. Rusums. 

4. Reductions under Irregular Troops. 

5. Tahrir of Rarishtadars, 

6^ All sinecure allowances. 
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VIIL If any departoxent dcairee an inctease for its capital 
beyond the capital grant already sanctioned, it must provide with- 
in its grant, Le^ from its receipts, for the amount of interest at 5 
per cent, on the whole capital inclusive of the old as well as the 
new capital claimed. This will be the first charge on its gross 
Receipts. 

IX. The charges under Salaries and Allowances, Contingen- 
cies, and Supplies and Services, shall be regulated by the scales, 
rules and regulations in force from time to time. 

X. The departments will have full powers of inter-appropria- 
tion of grants under Contingencies and Special Charges (Supplies 
and Services) excepting the grants mentioned in Rule VL They 
will also have power to reappropriate from Contingencies and 
Special Charges to Travelling Allowance and Tour Charges. 

XI. The savings under Salaries and Personal Allowances on 
account of appointments unfilled shall not be appropriated for the 
payment of arrears of pay or temporary appointments not costing 
creation of permanent appointments, but may be utilised from the 
more than the amount. Permanent reduction in establishment be- 
low the cadre fixed by Government on the recommendation of the 
Salaries Commission can be appropriated for the creation of new 
appointments as well as for increase in contingencies, special 
charges and other improvements of the department. 

XII. The Allotments for Travelling Allowance and Tour 
Charges and also for the provision for work under Forest, Buildings 
and Communications, Irrigation and Public Improvement and 
grants for petty constnicion and Repairs placed at the disposal of 
each department shall not be appropriated for salaries and contin- 
gencies except with the express approval of the Finance Depart- 
ment, which will be accorded only in very exceptional circums- 
tances.” 

Receipts and Expenditure 

The total normal income of Hyderabad State is a 

little over 9 crores of rupees. 

Following are the main heads of income according to 
the latest budget — 1940. 

Land Revenue ... ... 3,10,00,000 

Excise ... ... 1,75,00,(X)0 

Railways ... ... 1,35,00,000 

Customs ... 1^0, 00^000 

F. 40 
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Owing to lack of space it is not possible to give a list 
of expenditui^ in this paper. But it must be mentioned 
with great satisfaction and pride that a very considerable 
part of this expenditure is being spent on nation-building 
departments. It spends more than 10 per cent, of its in- 
come — over a crore of rupees on education. This figure is 
not even closely approached by any province in British 
India. 

Permanent Ret,ejves 

The second most important contribution of Sir Akbar 
to the State finances of Hyderabad, when he came to the 
helm of financial affairs, was to earmark the different 
founded investments under separate reserves according to 
the sources from or objects for which they were constituted. 
Following are the principal reserves: 

Debt Redemption Reserves 

The public debt of Hyderabad is about 1\ crores of 
rupees. The principal and the interest of this debt are 
secured on the revenues and the assets of the State. In order 
to repay these loans sinking fund has been established. The 
reserve has at present Rs. 3,37,53,768 to its credit which 
sum is invested in approved securities. 

Famine Reserve Fund 

In a country which is subject to the appearances of 
famines like the trade cycles, it is essential that in good 
years, provisions must be made for the bad times. With 
this end in view, the State earmarks a sum of 15 lakhs each 
year. It has been estimated that the cost to mitigate the 
effects of famine amounts to about 3 crores in twenty years. 
The Famine Reserve Fund at present has Rs. 2,93,37,688 to 
its credit. 

Industrial Reserve 

This Fund has been established to invest moneys in in- 
dustrial concerns. The total assets of the fund at present 
are Ra< 2^19^15)561. 
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Industrial Trust Fund 

This is a special brandh of 6)e Industrial Reserve. It 
was decided that a sum of 1 crore must be accumulated to 
finance industries of Hyderabad. This Fund has been in- 
strumental in bringing about a number of new industries and 
in developing some old ones. The Fund has about 90 lakhs 
of rupees to its credit. 


Osmania Sicca Stabilization Reserve 

Hyderabad has a currency of its own. It is linked up 
with the British India currency by an exchange ratio which 
has been fixed at 116-10-8 O.S. = 100 B.G. But this ratio 
once used to fluctuate very widely. Now the State has fixed 
the limit of fluctuations. The upper and the lower limit 
being 118 — 12 and 115-10-0. In order to stabilize the ratio 
within these limits a fund has been set up under the name 
of O.S. Stabilization Reserve. If the market-rate of ex- 
change varies from the rate fixed by the Government, the 
State undertakes to buy and sell exchange at the rates fixed 
by it and, any losses that may arise from such transaction 
are made good from the funds of this reserve which stands 
at Rs. 3,61,622,341. The Fund has been built out of the 
profits which arise due to the coining of the O.S. rupees 
which like the British Indian rupees are token coins and 
their market-value is far above their intrinsic value. 


Paper Currency Reserve 

Hyderabad is the only State in India which has a paper 
currency of its own. The note circulation being over 16| 
crores of rupees. Section (9) of the Hyderabad Paper Cur- 
rency Act (II of 1327 Fasli) provides that not more than 
one third of the total value of currency notes in circulation, 
may, in lieu of cash, be kept in securities of the Government 
of India or in other approved securities. Therefore, about 
5 crores of rupees have been invested in approved securities, 
which yield an income of about Rs. 25 lakhs. 
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Deposits and General Reserve 

The Govenunent receives deposits’ in die State Po^ 
Office Saving Banks said also for payments towards Provi* 
dent and Insurance Funds. In order to safeguard these 
funds the above reserve has been established whch has 
Rs. 64^ lakhs to its credit. 

Departmental Reserves 

In addition to these reserves each major departmoit 
has its own reserve, the proceeds of which are utilized for 
all these expenses which have not been provided in the past 
budget. This insures smooth expenditure and the activities 
of the departments are not unduly hampered, due to lack of 
provision in the current budget. The total amount of de- 
partmental reserves which have been accumulated from the 
past savings is Rs. 189 94 lakhs. 

SUMMARY 

[In this paper I have described briefly the history of Hydera- 
bad’s finances from the middle of the 19th century. 

Hyderabad is the only State in India which has a complete 
currency system of its own, and issues currency notes of all 
denominations. The exchange rate between Hyderabad rupee, 
which is popularly called Hall or Osmania Sicca and British rupee 
which is popularly known here as B.G. or Kaldar, is 100 
O.S.= 116-10 B.G. 

From the issues of paper currency, H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Government derives a profit of Rs. 25 lakhs every year. 

In order to stabilize the exchange rates, the Government has 
created a special reserve, called the Osmania Sicca Stabilization 
Reserve. 

Hyderabad has an annual income of over Rs. 9 crores. More 
than 10 per cent, of this income is spent on education — the highest 
percentage in the whole of India. 

The financial system of Hyderabad has been built on very sound 
lines and owes incalculable debt to the genius of the Right Honour- 


' Hyderabad has a postal system of its own. 
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able Sir Akbar Hydari who was Finance Minister for 14 years. 
The two most outstanding reforms of Sir Akbar are : 

(1) Tbe departmentalisation of finances. 

(2) The creation of special reserves. 

These two reforms have been described at some length in 
this paper and their adoption has been recommended for British 
Indian provinces and other states.] 
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BY 

B. N. Rohatgi, M.A., B.L., B.Sc. (London), 
Professor of Economics, Ravcnshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

Some of the outstanding and significant features of the 
provincial budgets, during the last four years, are that most 
of the provinces have had almost balanced budgets; both 
the income and expenditure have expanded, and the expen- 
diture on the social services have increased both absolutely 
and in relation to expenditure on security services. 

All Provinces (in lakhs of rupees) 



1936-37 

1938-89 

1939-40 

1940-41 




(Revised) 

(Budget estimate) 

Revenue 

8258 

84,92 

89,82 

90,87 

Expenditure 

8203 

85,83 

90,77 

91,15 

Security services 

27,36 

28,17 

28,95 

29,00 

Social services 

19,46 

21,77 

22,94 

23,60 


It is true, as is obvious from the table above, that the 
provincial expenditure on social services has increased by 
Rs. 414 lakhs between 1936-37 and 1940-41; yet it is 
equally true that this increase is inadequate in relation to 
the needs of the people. The Provincial (Governments are 
still spending a good deal more on the security than on the 
social services and this is so in spite of the fact that most of 
the revenue of the Central Government is spent on die main- 
tenance of the security services, llie table below gives the 
expenditure of the various provinces on the security and the 
social services during the last thi%e years. 
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{In thousands of rupees) 


1938-39 193940 (Revised) 



Sccuri^ 

Social Security 

Social Security 

Social 

Madras 

5,72,68 

4,62,68 

5,76,48 

4,68,83 

6,80,69 

4,80,60 

Bengal 

6,24,74 

2,03,06 

6,45,83 

8,27,39 

6,59,00 

3,75,76 

Bombay 

8,16,82 

2,97,47 

3,24,98 

3,23,48 

3,19,03 

3,32,60 

U.Pv 

4,08,69 

3,5467 

424,37 

3,8473 

4,26,21 

8,85,81 

Punjab 

3,31,38 

3,32,03 

3,33,70 

3,28,66 

3,3417 

3,45,88 

Bihar 

2,0450 

1,36,08 

2,22,86 

1,49,76 

2,13,00 

1,58,41 

C.P. 

1,62,68 

96,76 

1,61,81 

98,47 

1,61,72 

99,65 

Orisaa 

61,19 

44104 

61,52 

47,86 

61,87 

48,01 

Sind 

83,42 

52,10 

86,34 

66,18 

88,43 

56,64 

Assam 

79,86 

70,73 

82,66 

69,12 

80,86 

76,12 

K W. F. P 

72,13 

37,12 

76,05 

40,20 

75,14 

40,93 

Bombay and the 

Punjab 

are the 

only 

two provinces 


where the (Jovemments are spending more on the social than 
on the security services. In U.P. and Assam the security 
services cost about 10% more than the social services. The 
conditions in the North Western Frontier Province are ab- 
normal and the expenditure on security services must be 
very high, In Bengal and C.P. the security services cost 
60% more than the social services. We find that the social 
services are as yet little developed. The standard of living 
in our country is very low. There is unlimited scope for the 
development of education, public health, agriculture, water 
supply, means of communication etc. These facts are too 
well-known to need any emphasis. It is, however, often 
urged — -and urged with a good deal of emphasis — ^that the 
resources at the disposal of the Provincial Governments are 
far too meagre and limited to enable them to render these 
services on any adequate scale; Aat the Government of 
India Act, 1935 has definitely limited the fiscal powers of 
the provinces and that the people are poor and their taxable 
capacity is very low. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine how far the 
financial resources of the provinces can be increased, so as 
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to enable than to develop the social services, with a view to 
raising the standard of living of the people. Broadly speak- 
ing there are diree ways in which the provinces can improve 
their financial position. They should press the Government 
of India to place more resources at their disposal. They 
should retrench existing expenditure. They should raise 
more revenue by additional taxation. It is proposed to 
examine these possibilities. 

There does not seem to be any possibility of the Central 
Government placing more resources at the disposal of the 
provinces now or in the near future. However high the 
military expenditure may be in relation to the wealth of the 
coimtry, in the world in which we live to-day, it does not 
admit of any reduction. Possibilities are in the other direc- 
tion, namely, that it is very likely to be much more than what 
it is at present. I am, however, in this discussion, not tak- 
ing into account the heavy additional expenditure due to the 
present war. This is the hard fact and we must not shut 
our eyes to it. There is scope for retrenchment under the 
head ‘Civil Administration’. Even if the Centre is demo- 
cratised and the services are reorganised, the savings due to 
re-organisation will, to a considerable extent, be absorbed by 
the extra expenses involved in the Reforms. Moreover, it 
will take some years for the reduced salaries at the Centre 
to make themselves felt in the budget. Therefore, we have 
to dismiss the possibilities of the Centre placing more re- 
sources at the disposal of the Provinces in the near future. 

There are, however, certain taxes which are to be levied 
and collected by the Centre for the benefit of the Provinces 
and there are very good reasons why the Provinces should 
press for their imposition. The most important among them 
is the Succession duties on property other than agricultural 
land. The Provincial Legislatures have the power to impose 
succession duties on agricultural land. The case for the 
imposition of succoision duties in our country is very strong. 
It is a direct tax and can be graduated on the model of 
Death Duties in England. The burden will be on those who 
are in the best position to bear it. It satisfies the canons 
of equity and productivity. It was unfortunate that our 
Provincial Governments did not press for its imposition. 
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It will, however, be very unfair for the Provinces to impose 
it on agricultural land and leave other properties unaffected. 
This may yield an income of about 5 crores every year. 

The 1935 Act provides that the whole or a part of the 
proceeds from the duties on salt and federal excise duties 
may be distributed among the provinces. Under the exist- 
ing conditions, as pointed out before, it is not feasible for 
the Central Government to part with any portion of the 
proceeds from the Central excise. But the Provincial 
Governments can press the Central Government for increas- 
ing the rate of duties in the case of certain commodities like 
sugar (with the corresponding increase in the import duties), 
matches and kerosine oil, and for the distribution of the 
additional proceeds among the provinces. No doubt excise 
duties are regressive in character and the effect of the above 
proposal will be a burden on the poorer section of the com- 
munity. But there are very valid and cogent reasons why 
we should have recourse to them. In our country the vast 
majority of people have small incomes and the only way to 
reach them is through indirect taxation. The scope for the 
imposition of direct taxes in the provinces is limited and it 
is suggested that recourse should be had to indirect taxes only 
after exhausting the possibilities of direct taxes. Even in 
countries like England the relative importance of indirect 
taxes (customs and excise) have been increasing during the 
last ten years. Finally, it is assumed that proceeds from 
these taxes will be spent only on the economic and social 
welfare of the common people. If, therefore, the common 
people who will bear the greater burden of increased 
excise duties will also get most of the benefits from the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes, and provided the advantages conferred 
on them by State expenditure are greater than the disad- 
vantages caused to them by taxation, then the objection 
against imposition of such taxes loses its force. We may 
also note that mill-manufactured sugar is mostly consumed 
by the middle and richer sections of community and there- 
fore the burden of the excise duty on sugar will not be on the 
poorer sections of the community. 

The recent changes in Otto Niemeyer Award regarding 
the allocation of income-tax proceeds between the Centre and 
F. 41 
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the Provittoee have been very unfair to the provineea. It 
was very probable that by 1941-42 the Centre would have 
got its 13 crores frtmi its own shares of income-tax proceeds 
together with the contribution from the Railways, and that 
the Provinces would have received their full quota of 50% 
of the divisible part of income-tax. Under the New Order, 
the provinces will lose 4^ crores in 1941-42 and in each of 
the succeeding years this loss will be reduced by one-sixth. 
'The only justification for the New Order — and there is a 
good deal of force in it — is that the Centre has been faced 
with very heavy expenditure due to war. If, however, the 
war comes to an end in the near future the provinces will 
have a strong case for the immediate surrender by the 
Centre of the retained portion of the provincial share of in- 
come-tax. 

The scope for any drastic retrenchment in the provin- 
cial expenditure is really very limited. Some of the ser- 
vices have been given constitutional protection and their 
scales of pay are beyond the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures. Other services have been re-organised and scales of 
pay considerably reduced. In some cases the enthusiasm 
for economy has carried the pendulum to the other extreme. 
These changes will, however, take some years to make them- 
selves felt effectively. As against this there has been an 
increase in expenditure due to the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy. In conclusoin, we may therefore note that Pro- 
vinces cannot hope to release resources to any considerable 
extent for social services by the process of retrenchment and 
economy under the present order. 

We are now left with the third possibility — scope for 
the imposition of additional taxation by the Provinces under 
the Act of 1935. The new taxes which have already been 
imposed by some provinces or which can be imposed are, 
tax on Agricultural Income, General Sales Tax or the Selec- 
five Sales Taxes, tax on Amusements and Entertainments, 
tax on Employment and Property Tax. There are some 
other minor taxes which have been imposed but the yield 
from these is small. 

The case for the imposition of a tax on Agricultural 
Income is so obvious and patent that it is surprising why 
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most of the provinces have not had recourse to it. The only 
two provinces which have imposed it are Bihar and Assam. 
In Bihar the exemption limit has been unjustly fixed at 
Rs. 5/K)0 while the rates of the tax are rather low. There 
is no justification why these rates should be lower than those 
of the general income-tax. This is a tax on net income and 
therefore the question of agriculture being a depressed in- 
dustry is irrelevant. A few calculations will illustrate the 
loss to the Bihar Provincial Exchequer due to this rather 
low rate. 


An income of 

At Bihar rate 

At General income 
Tax rate 

Es. 6,000 will pay 

Rs. 156 

Rs. 164 

Rs. 10,000 „ „ 

Rs. 312 

Rs. 555 

Bs. 16,000 „ „ 

Rs. 646 

Rs. 1180 

Rs. 20,000 „ „ 

Rs. 833 

Rs. 1961 

Rs. 26,000 „ „ 

Rs. 1302 

Rs. 2742 

Rtf. 30,000 „ „ 

Rs. 1562 

R& 3523 


It is estimated that in Bihar this tax will yield about 
Rs. 14 lakhs in 1940-41 while in Assam Rs. 25 lakhs per 
year. The Assam rates are the same as the general income- 
tax rates. If Bihar adopts the same scale of graduation and 
the same exemption limit as have been adopted in the case 
of general Income-tax, the annual yield will be about 
Rs. 45 lakhs a year. Taking all the provinces together, an 
income of Rs. 4 crores can easily be expected from this 
source. The imposition of this tax will not only remedy the 
regressive character of the existing Provincial tax system, 
but will also counter-balance the regressive effects of indirect 
taxes to which the provinces must have recourse to increasing 
extent in future. 

Should agricultural income be liable to super-tax? On 
general considerations, there is no reason for any distinction 
between agricultural and non-agricultural incomes. The 
Bihar and Assam Acts do not provide for super-tax. A 
graducUed rate of super-tax, on the same basis as the general 
super-tax, ^uld, in all fairness, be imposed in all the 
province. 
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A number of Provinces have imposed either General 
Sales or Selective Sales taxes. Madras is the only province 
which has imposed General Sales Tax in 1939. All the 
provinces except Orissa have imposed sales tax on motor 
spirit. Some provinces have imposed sales tax on tobacco 
and articles of luxury. Governments of Bengal and the 
Punjab are contemplating the imposition of General Sales 
Tax. 

The case for the imposition of General Sales Tax in the 
provinces is very strong under the present circumstances. 
It will be a productive and elastic source of revenue. It is 
not likely to affect adversely to any considerable extent the 
trade, commerce or industry provided the rate of tax is not 
unduly high. After the war of 1914 — 18 a large number 
of countries in Europe and America have imposed Sales Tax 
and the general impression is that it has not stood in the way 
of the development of the internal trade or commerce of 
those countries. The most equitable way of taxing the 
general mass of the people is either through the excise or 
through the general sales tax. Sales tax will affect the 
largest number of people but to a very limited extent. It 
has been a very handy and reliable source of revenue in 
other countries and there is no reason why it should not be 
equally successful in ours. The most telling argument 
against its imposition is its regressive character. There 
are, however, some important considerations which out- 
weigh the objections based on grounds of its regressiveness. 

The Provincial excise revenue (from intoxicants) is far 
more regressive than a general sales tax. The former 
affects a small number of people to a large degree. The 
whole burden of the excise revenue is at best on not more 
than 10 to 15% of the population — ^people whose earning 
capacity is very low and who are among the poorest in the 
country. They are least able to bear this burden. It was 
quite convenient in the past to say that the policy of the 
Government in this matter has been one of the maximum in- 
come with minimum consumption. If, however, drinks are 
bad, the best way to check the evil is not by making tbe poor 
still poorer by imposition of heavy tax, but by complete 
prohibition. If equity and justice are to be the criteria of 
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taxati(»i, the case for prohibition seems to be unassailable. 
The various Provincial Governments should be able to 
recoup the whole loss arising from a policy of prohibition 
from the General Sales Tax. It is only fair that the burden 
which is to-day borne by 10 to 15% of the people should be 
distributed over the whole population. 

The second consideration is that certain articles of 
luxury or of semi-luxury class, or articles which are mostly 
consumed by the middle and richer sections of the commu- 
nity, should be selected and made subject to higher rates of 
taxation. This has been done in other countries and the 
administrative difficulties have been surmounted. Some of 
the Provincial Governments have already imposed selective 
sales taxes. Motor spirit and lubricants, tobacco, radio and 
musical instruments, silk, motor cars, motor cycles, cycles, 
tea and coffee should be subjected to higher rates of tax than 
general commodities. Most of these are consumed by rich 
and middle classes. If these suggestions are accepted, sales 
tax will lose much of its regressive character. 

A sales tax on tobacco merits a special reference. 
Consumption of tobacco is a typical instance of a conven- 
tional luxury widely consumed and it is an article the con- 
sumption of which can be varied greatly according to the 
means of the consumer. A tax on tobacco will not adversely 
affect the efficiency of the people. It will be a productive and 
elastic source of revenue. In almost all the countries, there 
is an internal tax on tobacco. In both C.P. and Madras 
this tax has been imposed in 1939 on manufacturers and on 
wholesale and retail dealers. The question of the creation 
of a state monopoly and the production of tobacco under 
license should be seriously examined. This is likely to 
yield, if properly managed, a substantial revenue to the pro- 
vinces. The preventive staff employed for enforcing prohi- 
bition can be utilised for this purpose as well. 

The Government of Bombay have imposed a tax on the 
annual value of immovable property in Bombay city and 
Ahmedabad. Properties yielding less than Rs. 2,000 per 
year pay 5%, and above Rs. 2,000 pay 10% of their rental 
value. It is yielding about Rs. 110 lakhs per year. The 
chief and the most important source of revenue of most of 
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tlie muiucipaiUies in India is a tax on the annoal xental 
valpe of immovable property. Their resources are slender 
and meagre. The standard of services rendered by them 
and the amenities provided for the citizens are far below 
what one finds in modern countries of the world. It is, 
therefore, hi^y desirable that this source of revenue should 
be left completely to the rntmicipalities. It is regrettable to 
find that the Provincial Governments have treated the local 
bodies in matters of finance in a much worse way than they 
themselves were treated by the Central Government even 
under the Montford Reforms. A tax on Entertainments and 
dmiusements should also be allotted to the local bodies. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, permits the Pro- 
vinces to levy a tax not exceeding Rs. 50 per annum on pro- 
fession, trade, calling and employment. The Governments 
of Bengal and C.P. have imposed this tax. All persons 
assessed to income-tax have to pay a license fee of Rs. 30 
per year in Bengal and Rs. 28 per year in C.P. for being 
engaged in any trade, profession etc. On general principles 
such a tax ^uld be imposed. This will mitigate to some 
extent the general regressiveness of our tax system as a 
whole. If considered desirable, this tax may be graduated 
by fixing the license fee at Rs. 30, Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 for 
varying incomes. Income below Rs. 2,000 should however 
be exempted. This may yield an income of about Rs. 70 
lakhs per year. 

We are therefore led to the conclusion that there is con- 
siderable scope for augmenting the resources of the pro- 
vinces. The impositiou of Agricultural Income-Tax and 
Super-Tax, Death Duties and a tax on Employment, Pro- 
fession Trade and Calling will fall on the shoulders of those 
who are best able to bear the burden. These are direct taxes 
and should be graduated on well recognised principles of 
ecpiity. It is a matter of surprise that most of the Provin- 
cial Governments have neglected precisely these sources of 
revenue so far. These are likely to yield an annual revenue 
of about 10 crores of rupees per year. The provincial 
excise revenue from intoxicants has been shrinking during 
the last 4 years, owing to the deliberate policy of pnAihi- 
tion whi<di the majority of Provincial Govenuneuts have 
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adopts. Hre revenue fefl from Rs. 1,407 laichs in 1936^ 
37 to Rs. 1,175 lakhs in 1039^. It has alteady been 
pointed out above that die provincial excise tax is far more 
regressive than a general sales tax, m»d thereore on grounds 
of e^ity and justice a policy of complete prohibition shcmld 
be adopted. This loss of Rs. 14 crores (1 am taking die 
1936 figures and therefore omitting recent income from 
sales taxes) due to prohibition should be made up by the 
imposition of a general sales tax supplemented by higher 
rate of tax on selected articles. Finally, it has been 8U|g^8t- 
ed that the Central Government should be approach^ to 
increase the rate of excise duties on sugar, kerosene and 
matches for the benefit of the provinces. Cessation of war 
ought to increase the provincial resources by 4j crores per 
annum, or, at the worst, it will take the provinces six years 
to get this amount in full. In all, therefore, the provinces 
may hope to have an additional 20 crores of income per 
year either now or in the near future. The burden on the 
people will be considerable, but the consolation should come 
from the fact that most of it will be earmarked for the 
economic and social welfare of the common people in order 
to raise their standard of living to increase their money 
income. 

A word of caution is necessary. Some of our Provin- 
cial Governments have spent their increased resources during 
the last 4 years in a haphazard manner. The more press- 
ing needs of the people have been ignored for sdiemes of 
doubtful utility. What is wanted is a well thought out com- 
prehensive programme which will directly improve die 
economic and social conditions of the people, otherwise 
there is no case for imposing additional burdens on the 
people. It is surprising to find how large amounts of money 
provided for development schemes have either lapsed or re- 
mained partly spent during the last two years for want of 
proper schemes. 


SUMMARY 

[The provinces in India have had almost balanced budgets 
during the last four years. Expenditure on social services has 
increased since 1936-37 but this increase is not adequate. Pro- 
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vinces must hfve more resources in order to raise die standard of 
living of the people. Government of India are not likely to plai^ 
more resources at the disposal of the provinces. The 8Qonav.f<>r 
retrenclunent and eOonomy in the provinoes is very little, lljerei- 
fore, the provinees must have recourse to increased tamtjllipn. 
In.come*tax and Super tax on agricultural incomes, death diifl^ 
tax on trade, employment and professions should be levied In all 
the provinces. A policy of complete prohibition should be adi^ted 
as tte burden of excise duties on intoxicants is only on tO to 15% 
of the people and the loss arising from the same should be made 
up from General and Selective Sales taxes. Further, the provinces 
should press the Central Government for raising the existing rates 
on central excises and should demand that, net proceeds from these 
increased rates should be distributed amopg the provinces.] 



PINANOAL PROBLEMS UNDER PROVINaAL 
AUTONOMY 

Bt 

Db. B. K. Madan, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ecmoimc Adviser to Government, PunjeA. 

Financial Autonomy 

The subject of provincal finance has gained a fresh 
importance and significance since the inauguration of pro- 
vincial autonomy under part III of the Goevmment of li^a 
Act, 1935 on Ist April, 1937. The event had a direct and 
double bearing on provincial finance: (1) It defined and 
demarcated the respective powers and functions, and in parti- 
cular the respective spheres of taxation, of the Centre and 
the provinces and conferred wider powers of borrowing on 
the latter. Altogether it made for greater political and 
financial independence of the provincial units from Central 
control than had existed at any time before. (2) Within 
the provinces, there was a transfer of political power in a 
wider measure from the bureaucracy to the people. Pro- 
vincial Governments became at once less subject to Central 
control and more subject to popular control: political auto- 
nomy had its counter-part in fiunancial autonomy which like- 
wise meant the substitution of a greater measure of demo- 
cratic control for control from the centre, (particularly in 
respect of new taxation and borrowing). 

In this paper a survey is made of a few of the funda- 
mental features of provincial finance, of some trends of 
financial developments in the Indian Provinces as well as of 
the more outstanding problems that have presented thm- 
selves recently. 

The Background of Provincial Finance: the Paradox of. 

poverty. 

At the outset it is well to note a fundamental fact which 
ctmditions and characterises the present state of pubUc 
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finances of this country, whether of the centre or of the pro- 
vinces. It is* the great poverty of Indian tax-payer. 
The financial resources of a State are kunited by the economic 
resources of its people. If the vast majority of the people 
are unable to do more than meet the bare necessities of life, 
the State, too, could hardly do more than find money for 
the elementary functions of Government — ^the fimctions of 
external defence, and internal law and order, of civil admin- 
istration and justice. 

Even as the inhabitants are only aWe to meet their 
compulsory needs, if that, and have to forgo satisfaction of 
their optional wants, so the State has to be content for the 
most part with performing what are known as obligatory 
functions and to devote relatively much less attention to the 
so-called “discretionary” duties in the way of promoting 
education, sanitation, public health, medical relief, economic 
development of rural areas and of industries. This, I con- 
sider, is a large part of the explanation for the oft-noted 
neglect of the nation-building services in the scheme of 
expenditure of the provincial Governments. All the same it 
is a tragic paradox with which we are faced in India : there 
is a fair consensus of informed opinion that a higher standard 
of living for the mass of the people can be rendered pos- 
sible only by a considerable increase in public expenditure 
(and, therefore, in taxation),’^ but increased expenditure 
(and taxation) is inhibited by general poverty and a low 
•^standard of living. 

One of the major tasks before provincial governments 
is to break through this vicious circle and to substitute for 
it a virtuous spiral of better conditions of living for the 
population and more prosperous finances. 

’ There can be little doubt that, in conditions such as those 
which now obtain in India, it should be possible to stimulate pro- 
duction and to increase the welfare of the people by public expendi- 
ture designed to give greater economic security (by irrigation works, 
improved and more varied methods of cultivation, etc.), better 
physical well-bernfij (sanitation, y/ateir supply, improved public 
health, etc.), and education. Indeed, taxation may be only practic- 
able means of creating a better and more secure livelihood. But, 
in order to achieve this, the proceeds must be wisely spent.” (Sir 
WalWf Layton in the Report of the Simon Commission, Volume I). 
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/ TMKhfcld Problem , 

Ilie popular dbaracter of the provincial governments 
'(pC 9 >iikT government stan<ls suspended in seven provinces, 
’hut the present situation is, nevertheless, distinguished from 
that existing before 1937 by the fact that the people of 
these provinces have it in dieir power now, should they 
choose, to assume the reins of Government and exercise their 
‘sovereign’ authority) presents a two-fold problem in the 
f financial field, viz., { 1) to readjust the provincial tax sy^ems 
with a view to distributing the burdens of taxation more 
evenly over the population, and (2) to widen the bounds of 
state beneficent activities; both these ends require consider- 
able enlargement of the financial resources of the provin- 
cial governments, on which a further heavy strain is impos- 
ed by the demands of the War situation. 

I 

We may proceed to consider the various measures 
adopted by Provincial Governments during the last three 
and a half years of the working of provincial autonomy to 
augment their revenues and the further possibilities in that 
direction that may yet be tapped. 

Measures of Increased and Fresh Taxation in the Provinces 

A tax on agricultural incomes has been imposed in 
Bihar (1938); the rates of stamp duty have been enhanced 
in Bombay (1939), the United Provinces (1938), the Central 
Provinces (1938), Bihar (1937) and Assam (1937); the rates 
of court-fees have been revised in an upward direction in 
the United Provinces (1938) the Central Provinces (1938) 
and Bihar ( 1938) ; measures have been taken to extract more 
money out of imported foreign liquor licensees and to levy 
permit and gallonage fees on direct imports of foreign 
liquors by private individuals in Madras, the U.P. and 
N.W.F.P.; a duty has been levied on admission to entertain- 
'ments in Bihar (1937), the United Provinces (1937), North 
West Frontier Provinces (1937), Madras (1939) and Assam 
(1939) following the earlier example of Bengal (1922), 
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Bombay (and Sind) (1923), Madras (1926) and die Pun)^ 
(1936); a tax bas b^n levied on betting at race^xiurs^ in 
the United Provinces, Assam and Sind, ^ter the lead given 
by B^al (1922), Bombay (1925) and Madras (1935); 
legislati<m 1^ been passed in the Central Provinces (1939) 
for the purpose of taxation of motor vehicles, which were 
already taxed in the three Presidencies and the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Assam and N.W.F.P.; the rate of 
taxation of electricity has been increased twice in Bombay, 
from 6 pies to 9 pies per unit, (1938) and later to 15 pies 
per unit in certain areas (1939), while a tax on the sale of 
electrical energy has been imposed in Madras, — an Electri- 
city Duty had already existed in Bengal since 1935; the 
Tobacco Vend Fees Act, 1938, has been passed in the North 
West Frontier Province on the lines of the existing legisla- 
tion in Bombay (1857), Bengal (1935) and the Punjab 
(1936), while an ad valorem tax on the retail and wholesale 
states of manufactured tobacco, with provisions for licensing 
of the traders, has been levied in Madras (1939) and the 
Central Provinces (1939); a law has been macted to regu- 
late (through license fees) the trade of dealers in cloth within 
the Province of Madras; a flat rate tax of sevra rupees a 
quarter on all income-tax payers as a tax on professions, 
trades, calling and employments has been levied in the 
Ontral Provinces and Bengal while a much more ambitious 
measure, the U.P. Employment Tax Bill, was rendered 
illegal through an amendment of the (^vemment of India 
Act, 1935, by Parliament; the Ontral Provinces and Berar 
Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Act, 1938, 
the legality of which was disputed by the Government of 
India before the Federal Court, but was upheld by the latter, 
was followed by legislation in most provinces for the taxa- 
tion of motor spirit and in some cases of lubricants; the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for the taxation of certain 
specified luxury goods remains on the statute-book without 
being put into force; a far-reaching measure of considerable 
fiscal significance — ^the Madras General Sales Tax Act, 1939, 
has been enacted and put into operation; another very im- 
portant Act is the Bombay Urban Immovable Property Tax 
A<a, 1939, which makes a substantial charge of 5 to 10 per 
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cent on the annual rental value of lands and buildings in 
certam urban areas in Bombay; important freidi taxation 
measures are on the anvil in the Punjab relating to taxation 
of electrical energy, general sales or turn-over and urbrni 
immovable property. 

Diversification of Taxtion 

Altogether one important result of the action of provin- 
cial governments has been to make the provincial tax 
systems more and more varied and diversified, and to reduce 
dependence on the traditional mainstays of provincial finan- 
ces, — land revenue, excise, stamps and in a few cases 
irrigation. But this effect has by no means been appreciable 
yet. More far-reaching changes may occur in due course, 
since the potential significance of many of the sources of 
revenue recently tapped is much greater than their actual 
present importance : there is likely to be increasing pressure 
for relief from the existing burden of land revenue reduction 
in the receipts from drugs and alcoholic liquors and a con- 
sequent drive for alternative sources of state revenues. One 
of the most interesting and fruitful fields of speculation for 
the student of provincial finance is to gauge the directions 
of this drive, its general character and intensity. 

Economy Drives: Temporary and Permanent 

In logical order a consideration of the possible means 
of economy should take precedence, for it is obviously 
desirable to see first that the existing resourcse at the disposal 
of the state are utilised to maximum effectiveness before 
resort is had to taxation, — fresh or additional — ^to finance 
the development of state activities. A keen search for pos- 
sible avenues of economy was therefore undertaken in many 
provinces. The results have on the whole been none too 
encouraging: the provincial governments have foimd them- 
selves up against the constitutional incapacity to touch the 
sdaries of &e hif^er radks of services, and, in the face of 
this limitation, have been unwilling to lower still further 
the scales of salaries of the services under their control; 
these scales had already suffered a drastic reduction during 
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die depuesaion of the early thirties. The whole field of 
expenditure in provinces had, indeed, been closely examinwl 
with a view to economy only a few years before. That 
scrutiny had been carried out under the shadow of mi acute 
economic crisis which completely upset the budgetary e^i* 
librium of most provinces and compelled immediate resort 
to stem measures to cut down expenditure. Expenditure in 
the provinces had since mounted up again. But die character 
of the new economy drive was at once more fundamental 
and difficult: the earlier reduction in expenditure was of an 
emergency character and therefore, in a sense simpler and 
easier; with the all-round curtailment of Government activi- 
ties, the efficiency of administration probably also suffered 
much impairment; the task before the provincial ^vem- 
ments now was the long-range task of planning or rationalis- 
ing the provincial expenditure as a whole, of securing eco- 
nomies in expenditure in certain directions with a view to 
increased expenditure in other directions. It was the 
problem not of effecting a temporary reduction in expendi- 
ture to meet a temporary drop in revenues, but of making 
permanent economies under certain heads with a view to 
permanent expansion under other heads. This explains the 
modest results attained ia the direction of economy recently 
in provincial expenditures. 

N on-agricultural and Agricultural Sources of Revenue'. 

Central and Provincial 

One general characteristic of the division of sources of 
revenue between the Central Government on the one hand 
and the provincial governments on the other is that the pro- 
vinces have control mainly over sources of income pertain- 
ing to agriculture and agricultural land, and the Central (or 
Federal) Government taxing powers over non-agricultural 
income and property. Thus, the provinces have land 
revenue and irrigation receipts among already existing heads 
of revenue, and powers of taxation over agricultural income 
and succession to ^ricultural property. Ihe Federation 
will levy income-tax, and customs and will have power to 
levy corporation tax, taxation on ‘succession to non-agriotl- 
tural property’ and on ‘the capital value of assets, exclusive 
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of {^rictiltttrd loud, of indivtdttals and ctrnipwiios,' ^taxes 
on the capiud of companies.’ Now this divisitm has a sound 
basis in the economic and fiscal experience of other coun* 
tries; Non'agricultural income and property (except urban 
real estate or house property) are mobile and shiftable from 
one locality to another. Tlierefore uniformity of rates of 
taxation, of the methods of assessment and collection, and of 
the machinery of administration are essential to the efiicimt 
operation of taxes relating to tbm: this only a central 
authority with powers of legislation and control can ensure. 
Agricultural property, and the sources of agricultural 
income, on the other hand, are immovable and give 
latitude for inter-provincial variations of the rates of 
taxation. 

Succession Duties, Terminal Taxes, Taxes on Fares and 

Freights 

At this stage a few remarks may be made about that 
group of items of fresh taxation, whidh under section 137 
of the Government of India Act may be levied and collected 
by the Central Government but the proceeds of which shall 
be assi^ed to the provinces subject to the right of the 
Central (Federal) Government to levy a surcharge for its 
purposes, viz., certain succession duties, terminal taxes on 
goods and passengers carried by railway, and taxes on 
railway fares and freights. It appears unlikely that these 
sources would be tapped in the near future. Early in the 
winter of 1938-39 Sir A. Lloyd was entrusted by the 
Government of India with the duty of consulting provincial 
governments on the question of the taxaticm of succession to 
non-agricultural property, with a view to devising a suitable 
scheme of taxation that might meet the many well-known 
objections against this tax in India. The opinion of all the 
eight provincial governments consulted in the matter was 
against the immediate imposition of such a tax, thou^ 
some governments supported the general principle underly- 
ing it. An important reason that appeared to have weighed 
with the provincial governments was that the tax would be 
levied and collected centrally, the scheme of distribution 
was uncertain and unknown at the time, and, at any rate, the 
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tax wnaild e&ti«nch upon potential ta^caUe ct^adty whidb 
mi^t otherwise be tapped by taxation levied direcdy by the 
provincial governments. The desire to prese^e die £man- 
cial autcmomy of the units thus merges as a significant fact 
to be redeem^ with. 

As regards terminal taxes on goods or passengers 
carried by railway and taxes on railway fares fmd frei^ts, 
their imposition is bound to encroadi upon railway revenues ; 
on increase in the cost of railway travel is bound to lead to 
some contraction, greater or smaller, in the demand for rail* 
way travel. This is inevitable, because the demand for 
railway travel is not absolutely inelastic ; it is more or less 
elastic under different conditions over different distances, for 
different classes of passengers. Given the central principle 
of railway rates and fares, viz,, charging ‘what the trt^c 
will bear’ so as to maximise receipts, it is possible that the 
aggregate realizations of railways, including the receipts 
of the tax, may actually decline. In any case, railway 
revenues are certain to fall. To reduce this loss to a mini* 
mum, it would be necessary to make traffic by other means 
of transport subject to similar taxation. 

The real position thus is this: Section 137 of the 
Government of India Act provides a means for diverting a 
part of growing railway earnings to the aid of provincial 
governments with their expanding needs. The Central 
^vemment is itself the recipient of an important contribu- 
tion from the railways, responsible for their solvency, and 
in a position to ensure uniformity over the provinces in the 
operation of a schme for such diversion; the Central Legis- 
lature has therefore been largely empowered to determine 
the extent of such diversion. Whether such taxes are im- 
posed, and if they are imposed, the amount which may be 
made available for distribution among provinces, would 
depend very largely upon what view the Government of 
India take of their own financial position and the financial’ 
position of the railways. 

Sales Toxation 

For the rest, a broad survey of the field of frerir taxa- 
tion "a brief wxount of the actual steps taken to exploit it 
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lias been given above — shows that for any substantial addi- 
tion to their revenues, provincial governments must depend 
largely on indirect taxation, in particular on one form or 
another of sales taxation.^ The swift spread of sales taxa- 
tion throughout the world, is perhaps the most outstanding 
of post-war fiscal developments. The sales tax owes its 
preset vogue to the severe financial strain of the last Great 
War and the Great Depression. The present War may see 
it introduced in the fiscal system of some, at any rale, of the 
Indian provinces.^ 1 have tried elsewhere to describe a 
structure of sales taxation having the minimum theoretical 
objections.^ 

It is not possible or necessary here to refer to the 
details of such a tax except that it would best be levied on 
retail sales of goods (as distinct from a wholesale sales tax 
or turnover tax) at a flat (not graduated) rate applicable 
throughout a province (and nut restricted to defined areas) 
with a low level of exemption based on the quantity (and 
not class) of sales. This relates to a general sales tax ap- 
plied to all commodities with some exceptions and exemp- 
tions. (A sales tax could also be levied on the sales of 
specified commodities, e.g., tobacco, electricity, aerated 
waters, other articles of luxury etc., etc., instances of whidi 
have been given above). In spile of the theoretical merits 
of a tax on retail sales when compared to a tax on turn- 
over, the trend of sales taxation in India appears to be in 
the direction of taxation of turnover rather than of retail 
sales, because of the considerable practical difliculty of 
satisfactorily defining a retail sale and differentiating it 
from a wholesale sale, and preventing consequent evasions of 
the tax. 

The main merit of the sales tax is its productivity, its 
capacity to produce ample revenues with a very small rate 
on gross sales. Its main demerit is that the tax is regres- 

® Report of the Punjab Resources and Retrenchment 
Committee, 1989, pp. 241-42. 

* It is reported that a Sales Tax Bill has been prepared in 
Bragal as well as the Punjab. 

* Indian Political Science Quarterly, 

P. 43 
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sive : it ii^>08es a heavier burden on the poor than on the 
comparatively rich; it is a tax on goods of general consutnp* 
tion, and a higpber proportion of smaller than of larger 
incomes is spent on consumable goods. 

This objection, however applies to any system of in- 
direct taxation, but indirect taxation continues to spread 
imder pressure of practical necessity and for lack of suitable 
alternative means of revenue. 

Moreover, public expenditure is being directed in an 
increasing measure to the satisfaction of the basic needs of 
backward sections of the community in respect of sanitary 
living, health, medical care and education. It is a factor 
of growing importance in reducing the inequalities of eco- 
nomic opportunity and taxable capacities of different sec- 
tions of the population. These circumstances furnish a 
justihcation lor indirect taxation which it would otherwise 
lack. 


II 

Increased Expenditure vs. Remission of Taxation 

This brings us to a consideration of another major 
problem before provincial governments with an important 
tinancial bearing; given the need to afford relief to the 
poorer sections of the community through an adjustment of 
the system of public finance, which of the two alternative 
methods may be preferred, that of extending the benefits of 
public expenditure in a larger measure to such classes of 
the community, or of reducing the burden of taxaticm on 
them.'' The Punjab Land Revenue Committee appointed to 
work out the lines of relief from the existing burden of 
revenue for the small holder were faced with the dilummn 
of a large drop in revenues as a result of any worthwhile 
scheme of remission of taxation, while they felt that lastin g 
relief to him could only come from enlarged public expen- 
diture for the betterment of his conditions. 

®re certain crucial considerations which have a 
bearing on the question of total remission of taxation on 
people wim low incomes. A study of the population prob- 
lem in India— in some respects the gravest of India’s 
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problems”® leads one to the conviction that any sudden ac- 
cretion to income of economically and soially backward 
people such as the Indian labourer and peasant is likely to 
lead to a multiplication of numbers that would swallow up 
the transitory gain. This predicament is no mere figment 
of imagination: it is a real danger. 

The commonly agreed objective of policy is to raise the 
standard of life of the mass of the population. But the 
realisation of the objective is not so simple as it mi^t ap- 
pear. It is not a question of making a mere addition to 
income directly through a reduction of taxation The stan- 
dard of life cannot rise by a leap. As applied to a class of 
people, the standard of life means the manner of life to 
which they have become accustomed, involving a certain 
more or less settled rate of consumption of necessaries, con- 
ventional necessaries, comforts, and luxuries per head. It 
is raised mainly by education, by a broadening of the mental 
outlook, by travel, gradually by an adjustment, of the whole 
scheme and manner of life. The upliftment of the standard 
of living is an uphill task, which necessitates a vigorous and 
widespread campaign of education and social improvement. 

An alternative — and much the better alternative — 
therefore, to the remission of taxation for relieving the 
burden of the peasantry is the pursuit of a forward policy 
in public expenditure. Indeed, capacity to bear taxation is 
vitally bound up with enjoyment of the fruits of taxation. 
If public resources were directed in a much larger measure 
than at present towards meeting the positive needs of the 
rural population, and placing them on a firmer basis to 
acquire the necessaries, as well as some of the amenities of 
life, their burdens would become lighter. As a competent 
foreign observer of Indian conditions put it in his evidence 
before the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee: “the true 
policy is to go ahead with the economical and educational 
development, and particularly the improvement of agricul- 
ture thus making the small holders able to pay the present 
revenue much more easily than they can now.”® 

® Bowley and Robertson; An Economic Survey of India. 

® Written mernorandum of Professor H. S. Jevons. The Indian 
Tturation Enquiry Committee. Vol. VI. page R9, 
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The objections against conaplete exemption of the smsdl 
holder from land revenue, however, do not apply equally to 
some abatement of that burden. And doubtless some relief 
to the poor farmer is necessary and urgently called for. 

Rural and Urban Taxation 

Another form in which the question of readjustment of 
systems of provincial finance presents itself is the equalise* 
tion of the burden of taxation over the rural and urban 
portions of the population. It is not possible to examine 
with any precision the relative incidence of rural Mid urban 
taxation. A few general observations may perhaps provide 
a helpful approach to the problem. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to note that the pro- 
vincial government is not a separate and independent poli- 
tical entity. It does not constitute a ‘state’. Its financial 
operations alone do not make up a system of public finance. 
It is a regional political authority, with specifically assign- 
ed, and definitely allocated functions, sources of revenue, 
and powers of taxation. Any judgment on the equity oi 
distribution of the burden of taxation should, therefore, take 
account both of central and provincial taxation. On the 
other hand, however, local taxation by Municipalities and 
District Boards may not be taken into account: the distri- 
bution of the burden of local taxation accords so much more 
closely to the distribution of its benefits, to the provision of 
services in return for it, that it is best to leave it alone in a 
study of relative incidence of taxation. 

Again, should it be possible to ascertain the relative 
incidence of taxation in rural and urban areas, no conclu- 
sions as to the measure of equity of the tax system may be 
deduced directly therefrom. For relative income will still 
be an unknown quantity. It is an undeniable fact that the 
average level of income is far higher in the urban than in 
rural areas. Should it appear that the incidence of taxa- 
tion m towns is higher than in villages in proportion to the 
higher income, it may still not follow that the distribution of 
the burden of taxation is equitable. For, taxable capacity 
increases more than in proportion to the inctease of income, 
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and equity is secured by a progressive and not proportionate 
tax syMem. 

For another thing, however, it might be as well to 
observe that an investigation into the relative incidence of 
taxation in urban and rural areas is of small value as a 
guide to the scientific adjustment of tax burdens. The 
principle of fair distribution of taxation is that it should be 
adjusted to the capacity to pay of the tax-payer, as judged 
by the income. TTiat is to say, the only cat^ory relevant to 
1 consideration of tax burdens is the income grade. But 
urban and niral populations do not make up homogeneous 
groups falling into uniform income grades, distinct from one 
another. 

If does appear, however, on a general view, dial more 
important taxable resources exist among certain sections of 
the urban community than among the rural population; 
indeed, relief by reduction of taxation and extension of state 
beneficent activities appear imperative for the poor classes 
in the country side. 

All the same, it is well to appreciate the vital inter- 
dependence of the town and country-side. The interests of 
the town and country are complementary. A prosperous 
country-side is reflected in flourishing towns, and the fruits 
of trade and industry in towns under a healthy economic 
system permeate to the rural areas, and bring strength to the 
fanning population. The town enlightens the country, the 
country invigorates the town. Tovm versus Country side 
is not a good debating theme. 

Wise Spending 

The above very inadequate survey of a few trends and 
problems of provincial finance has been concerned mostly 
with one side of the subject under discu^ion, viz., the 
revenue or taxation side. The expenditure side is no less, 
perhaps more, important. The prosperity of provincial 
finances is vitally bound up with wise spending of the pro- 
ceeds of taxati<Mi. Wasteful expenditure is as likely to dry 
up the stream of revenues as careful spending, to expand it. 
Indeed, the term ‘taxable capacity’ has no meaning by itself. 
Capacity to bear taxation is conditioned by the manner in 
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which the proceeds of taxation are spent: it may be large 
for the purpose of financing well-designed projects for pro- 
moting public health and improving sanitation and extremely 
small for needlessly multiplying the civil and administr^ive 
services. Any substantial increase of tax revenues can be 
regarded as sound and practicable only on the basic assump- 
tion that the resulting public expenditure will contribute 
materially to general welfare by raising the standard of liv- 
ing and of life of the masses of the population. A small 
addition to the burden of taxation may prove onerous and 
extremely irksome if it brings no compensating benefit: a 
comparatively large addition may be lightly borne if it 
brings an abundant return in increased public welfare. 

War and Provincial Finances 

In conclusion, a word may be said about War and 
provincial finances. War is a factor of such immense and 
wide importance in all spheres of individual and national 
life that it should be surprising if it did not affect the state 
of provincial finances. (It is unfortunate, in this respect 
that the detailed and graphic picture of provincial finances 
furnished formerly by the budgets and budget speeches of 
provincial Ministers of Finance are not available this year.) 
Yet surprising as it may be, it would appear to be a fact 
that War has yet had no considerable effect on the main 
structure of finances of most of the Indian provinces. This 
statement may sound patently incorrect to those who come 
from the eastern Provinces of Bengal and Bihar, the finances 
of which have suffered grievously from the drop in exports 
of jute. Nevertheless, it is a fact that provincial finances 
— inelastic and exiguous as they are — are less susceptible 
to external disturbances than the finances of the Central 
Government. All the same. War entails much additional 
expenditure for the maintenance of the internal peace and 
for preparations for civic defence, and as it grows intenser 
and draws nearer is bound to impose the severest strain on 
the resources of the Provinces, as already of the Centre, 
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BY 

Cyan Chakd. 

The challenging criticism by Mises, Hyek, Robbins and 
others of socialist economy on ^e score of the latter beiE^ 
unable to provide any basis for rational economic calculation 
has given rise to a debate which has served a useful purpose. 
It has made it necessary for economists to state the issues 
clearly and indicate the alternative methods of the allocation 
of economic resources in the new social order with greater 
precision and understanding. Though the criticism has been 
primarily directed against socialism, the critics have made 
it clear diat it can be urged with equal force against all 
controlled and directed economic systems; and in so far as 
it is valid, it is an argument against central direction of 
economic resources in all forms and shapes, against planning 
of all varieties. It has, therefore, to be realised that the 
point at issue in the debate is not merely that socialism must 
in the nature of things be irrational and therefore extremely 
wasteful in the use of inevitably limited eccmomic resources, 
but also that all considerable deviations, both of Right and 
Left, from competitive economy must put price mechanism 
out of action, the operation of which is the only impersonal 
objective, and, therefore, rational method of measuring 
relative cost and utility of the alternative produdive processes 
and of attaining a position of equilibrium, i.e., that of maxi* 
mum afsiregate satisfaction boA from die individual and 
social standpoints. In every ecoimmic syst^n, it is maintainecL 
there must be beirardiy of wants and dn^fore scale of eco* 
nomic values for determining the distribution of productive 
i^urcea; and in all economic systems except the competitive 
system based upon private property and private enterprise, 
this scale of values cannot but be arbitrary and auihoritarism 
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ttid involve ne^aticm of liberty, misapplication of bumim 
and material resources and ultimatdy chaos in economic 
life, owing to unresolvable conflicts of wills and purposes. 
According to this view, in the words of Prof. Ludwig <m 
Mises, *capitalism is the wily conceivable form of social 
economy which is appropriate to the fulfilment of the 
demands which society makes of any economic organiawition.’* 

The above argument is a plea for the restoration of 
Laissez faire, of completely free and unfettered competitive 
regime. Its underlying assumption, of course, is that even 
imperfect competition gives a better approximation to the 
‘ideal’ allocation of economic resources than any alternative 
economy that can be substituted for it. The issue, it need 
not be stated, is of vital importance from the practical 
standpoint for regimentation of economic life rendered 
necessary in all belligerent and so many neutral countries by 
the exigencies of the war is likely to make it almost im- 
possible to unscramble the eggs that are being scrambled by 
the march of events and make the pre-war trends of economic 
forces an irresistable factor in the post-war reconstruction. 
Tiat is so indisputably obvious that if atomistic economic 
system is to be taken as the only rational economic system, 
our retreat from reason, which has been goit^ on for 
nearly two decades and has been greatly accelerated by 
the war, will become an organized rout after it even if it 
ends with the triumph of freedom and justice whatever the 
phrase may mean. On this assumption the outlook, taking 
the most optimistic view of the future, is from the economic 
standpoint very bleak indeed; and udiatever the post-war 
order may be, it will be an order doomed to frustration and 
entail extreme degradatimi of human life. 

Owing to the comprehrasive character of this criticism 
the pndilem of valuation can be treated as a gnteral problem 
of regulated economy without any direct reference to the 
socialistic approach. But in this paper it is proposed to 
discuss it as a problem of socialinn firstly because it is in 
that context that it has been set for discussion at diis session 
and secondly because the delimitation of tibe proldem will 

* MiseSf SooiaUsw P. 220. 
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make it more easy to deal with the {K>iiits at issue. The 
problem is, it is evident fundamental and raisra many and 
wide issuer. It is not possible to deal with all of them even 
briefly or miy one of them at length in this paper. AU that 
can attempted is a statcHumt of some of die mme cardinal 
points and of the relevant considermions bearing on them. 
Tlw first among diese is the standard of rationidity which 
has been made the crux of the whole question. What is a 
rational ecmiomic system? Why must a socialistic system 
with its central direction md control of economic life be 
irrational? A ratimial system, according to the view whidi 
we are discussing, must ^ impersonal and its j^me mover 
should he not the will of the person or persons in power Imt 
indices of readjustments provided by movements of free and 
unregulated prices. This point is dealt with a little later, 
but here it is necessary to state that this is a very limited 
conception of the rationality of a system. An economic 
system does not and cannot function in vacuum. It always 
is and must he an integral part of the entire social system. 
Whether a system is rational or not does not merely depend 
upon its internal mechanism of re>adju 3 tment, but its ability 
to adiieve and realise its social purpose. An economic 
organisation, being essentially a net work of human relations, 
cannot be said to function rationally imless it can subserve 
and promote a purpose which thou^ immanent in it must 
also transcend it. If it creates internal strains and stresses 
and is in conflict with the goieral social purpose or twists 
It out of shape by thwarting it continuously, it cannot be 
considered rational howsoever autommic or foolproof its 
internal mechanism. The competitive economy may be a 
marvel of self*adju6tm«it or self«regulation, but it has to be 
superseded owing to the tormenting internal and external 
discords whic^ it has created, and also owing to the fact of 
its having made ccKixistetoe of abundance and want the out- 
ittanding feature of the present economic life. A system 
vdiioh can provide oonditums of full employment only when 
rearmanMmt is undertaken on an extensive scale or a total 
war of the kinc^ which is now ott, is ragii^, is not a system but 
m insanity fair, the stark irrationality of wkidb is clearly 
indicated by its acttuld behaviour. Sktionality or otherwise 
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of an economic system has, therefore, to be judged by criteria 
which cannot be given by the system itself and have to be 
provided by norms of social life. 

That, of course, means that rationality is primarily a 
question of ends and not means; and as ends are put out of 
^unds for students of Economics by Messrs, Hayel^ Robbins 
and €o., the point stated in the preceding paragraphs is, 
from their view>point, irrelevant. It is not possible to say 
more about it except that the practice of these and all other 
economists of note is not in accord with their premise and 
they have freely arrogated to themselves the right to sit in 
judgment on social ends even when they have clearly posited 
their academic indifference to them. At no time is it possible 
for a social scientist to pursue his studies in an academic 
ivory tower; but at a time of social upheavals, like the one 
through which we are passing, indifference to the ends is 
manifestly an escapist device and not a means for the delimi- 
tation of scientific spheres. We economists qua economists 
cannot be indifferent to the issues at stake today and have, 
therefore, to include the choice both of means and ends 
within the ambit of our interest and studies. 

In other words the problem of values or tbe assessment 
of the relative importance of different goods and services 
cannot be divorced from the scale of values which a system 
accepts or is based upon; and though in static times the values 
can be taken for granted in the discussion of the problem of 
valuation, in the twilight of the radical change, which is now 
in progress, they, i,e., the values, become both the motive 
and measure of reorganization, i.e., the standard with 
reference to which its results can be appraised. If this view 
is correct, rationality of a socialist economic system depends 
upon whether socialism is in itself, to use Hobhouse’s phrase, 
the rational good and further whether it is realised in and 
through the workings of its economic system. 

The argument of the critics of socialism, however, is 
that granting that socialism is a value of higher order, this 
value cannot give us a scale of preferences or priorities inde- 
pendent of the will of central authority according to which 
commodities may be produced and economic resources allo- 
cated; and without such a scale the problem of values under 
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socialism must remaili insoluble. It is die old argument of 
the unworkability of socialism in a different form. It is held 
to be unworkable not because human nature cannot rise to 
the lofty heists of altruistic behaviour necessary for putting 
socialism into practice but because human mind cannot deal 
with the problem of social accounting and economic adminis* 
tration which socialism creates. Authoritarian socialism 
may work through hats and coercive action but socialism 
cannot be combined, thus runs the argument, with what has 
been consumers’ sovereignty and free choice of occupa- 
tions. All this argumoit al^ut the impossibility of economic 
calculus under socialism amounts to a restatement, in academic 
idiom, of the familiar view that a socialist state must be a 
servile state. 

This argument can be easily countered by pointing out 
that at present consumers’ sovereignty is for a vast majority 
of people, who are living on subsistence or sub-subsistence 
level, a meaningless term and freedom in the choice of occu- 
pations instead of being right of all is a privilege of the few, 
who use it to the detriment of the interests of the many and 
the community. But apart from these well-worn counter- 
points, why should it be impossible under socialism to grant 
freedom in the choice of goods and occupations? Freedom 
in the choice of goods may, and in the transition period must, 
be limited when there is shortage of even essential goods in 
order to provide and maintain national minimum for all. 
Iliat, of course, means rationing which is as justifiable in an 
economic emergency created by conscious change over from 
a state of chronic and in many cases organized scarcity to that 
of relative abundance as in an emergency created by war. 
But once the transition has been made why can ’parametric 
function of prices’ not be restored, why can they not be used 
as indices of ‘the terms on which the alternatives are offered,’ 
alternatives both of goods and work? 

Before the point is further considered it is necessary to 
state that the state of relative abundance referred to above, 
the state in which there will be surplus after the necessaries 
of health, dficiency and culture have been provided for all — 
in the world as a whole and particularly in the country like 
India- — is itself an ideal which, though attainable, will take 
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time and require tremendous effort. In die duration of ^ 
effort the naticmai minimum for all will itself provide 
measure of the total needs of the community, needs of the 
individual consumer and also indices of relative scarcity. 
‘Bread for all before cake for any’ being the guiding principle 
of this period, the limits within which variety of tastes can be 
pemitted to be an operative factor in the determinaticm of 
the nature and direction of productive effort will be clearly 
indicated by this maxim. Even during this period the mmd 
will have to be catered for, the talented and exceptional per- 
sons given scope and therefore uncommon opportunities for 
their ability and functional differences to get over the 
‘incentive’ difficulty permitted. Economic emergency, there- 
fore, need not and would not mean a dead level of uniformity 
in income and consumption and the scale of values will neces- 
sarily take into account and provide for the need for avoid- 
ance of undue rigidity. But the problem of valuation during 
this period should be capable of a comparatively easy 
solution, and if each worker gets at least money income, 
which supplemented by real income provided by social 
services, will assure him his civic minimum and productivity 
of goods is increased to and maintained at a level adequate 
for providing this minimum, production will become more 
a technical than an economic problem, and the balancing of 
cost and utility, the attaining of equilibrium position, need 
present no serious difficulty. Hiis period, it may be repeat- 
ed, will be long in almost all cases and the economic calculus 
will be set by the supreme need for raising the life of the 
community as a whole to a level which can be taken as a 
real beginning of the end of, to use the well known phrase 
of Engles, ‘the realm of necessity,’ of the despotism of 
material want. 

The transition period will be long enough to experiment 
with and evolve new technique of continuous economic re- 
adjustment suited for the new social framework. But as 
price mechanism can and should function in this set-up also, 
the technique need not strain the apparatus of eccmomic 
administration to the breaking point. This is, however, just 
the point which is denied by theorists whose views are i^ing 
examined in this paper and has to be further considered. 
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Tlieir contention is Oiat free price mechanism can serve as a 
true index of relative scardty and ther^ore of rational alio* 
cation of economic resources wlmn there is private property, 
private enterinrise and completely decentralized economic 
initiative, in one word perfect competition. It is now admit- 
ted that by conceding a large measure of freedom to the 
consumers in the choice of goods and to the producers in 
that of occupation, the relative intrasity of demand and the 
relative disutility of work or real cost can be measured even 
when there is central direction of industry; and the regulat- 
ing authority can adjust production and wages according to 
the indices provided by the price system under a socialist 
system. The indices will be more reliable in as much as 
elimination of what may be called non-functional in- 
equalities will enable the price system to function as an instru- 
ment of the new social purpose and not as a means of 
perpetuating socially unjustified and unjustifiable privileges. 
Price structure, it has to be realized, is not an impersonal 
mechanism without any relation to the social structure for 
which it works or which works through it. In it are embed- 
ded inequities of origin and function of the existing economic 
system; and if an economic system is brought into operation 
which does not suffer from those inequities, price structure 
will naturally reflect the underlying principles of the new 
system, and both in consumption and production express and 
realise real human needs and abilities and not social 
snobbery in different shapes and forms. Prices without the 
perversions due to the co-existence of extremes of wealth 
and want and to the grossly unfair disadvantages caused by 
the inequalities of opportimities can and will become the true 
measure of utility and cost — an effective means of balancing 
benefits and strains of the different productive processes 
from a truly human standpoint. 

Valuation of consumers’ goods and services does not, 
however, according to the argument, solve tlw problem of 
value in a socialist state for the real problem relates to the 
allocation of intermediate goods which cannot be evaluated 
if frM market and the private ownership of the instruments 
of production are absent. Hie problem, in other words, is 
the problem of imputation and not of valuation and die 
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prodttcero* goods (aouKrt haiw value imputed to dtem vdim 
there is no private property in these gotms and dierefore no 
right of free disposal* whidt, when exercised^ determines the 
terms on which these goods are offered for alternative uses. 
This assumption involves two others, one that the total capital, 
».e., the surplus allocated for productive purposes, is deter* 
mined by marginal productivity of capital as a whole and the 
other that the amount of capital allocated to each use, its 
distribution among different industries, depends upon its 
marginal productivity in each industry. Within the space of 
this short paper it is not possible to discuss these points fully. 
But the discussion of these points that has taken place, has 
led to the conclusion that new investment under socialism 
being the result of decision of the supreme economic 
authority must be arbitrary in the sense that the authority 
has to decide the amount upon general consideration of 
policy and cannot balance marginal rates of discount and 
marginal return from investment. In this respect provision 
for investment under socialism will be no more arbitrary 
than it is under the existing conditions for the trend of recent 
theory and practice has practically gone against the view 
which assigns to the marginal saver a decisive role in deter- 
mining the amount of capital available for investment. Time 
preference on which this view is based, is a fact, but private 
and institutional savings, the relative importance of whidi 
has, as is well known, greatly increased recently, are very 
largely independent of the rate of interest and marginal 
productivity of capital as a whole. Under socialism the 
supreme economic authority must assume the responsibility 
for deciding how much national income shall be devoted to 
improving and adding to the productive equipment of the 
community and its decision must be rational in the sense of 
being based upon a careful analysis of the relevant data, but 
has to be more a matter of rational judgment than of 
rational calculaticm. The decision can and should be a 
nearer approximation to the equilibrium position than what 
is attained at present for investment today has little or no 
rel^on to social utility and cost, and from the standpoint of 
social accounting is extremely haphazard and has no real 
validity. 
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The argument j is, however, pushed a stage futher and 
it ip urged that in ahseoce of markets for factors of produc- 
tion their allocation and combination in different proportions 
must lose all eckmomic significance and be governed either 
by. purely technical consideration or by the fiats of the central 
economic authority. Here, two considerations are involved. 
One is the value of factors of production and the other the 
rate of interest for the cost of capital goods depends both 
upon their value and the period of production or the time 
which they take to ‘ripen’ into consumption goods. For land 
and labour, at least for accounting purposes, qualitative 
differences will have to be allowed for by assigning to them 
a scale of differential charges and taken into account in cal- 
culating the cost of production. The value of capital goods 
will not present any special difficuHies of its own and can be 
reckoned on the same basis as the value of other goods but it 
will be necessary to debit for accounting purposes to the 
producing concern a charge corresponding to the rate of 
interest in order to make allowance for time factor in pro- 
duction. The rate will have to be conventional to start with 
and varied later; but its function will he to bring investaient 
into direct relations with the price of finished goods, i.e. 
throw upon the manager the responsibility for meeting the 
charge for capital asked for bv and provided to him out of 
the price of his commodity. It will take time to bring this 
adiusting mechanism into smooth and efficient working order 
and necessitate the adoption of a tentative approach to the 
whole problem. But in the nature of things, there is no 
reason why the allocation and combination of the factors of 
production under socialism should in due course not he nor- 
malized tinder the new millieu of economic and social 
conditions. 

Development of this method of adtustment can and 
should keep pace with changes in supply and demand. It 
has been urged that bv stereotyping per-socialist combination 
of factors or making minor modifications in it. it may be 
possable to take over the present system as a going concern 
or keep it going; hut if the system is to he progressive and 
dynamic, central price fixing as a method of adiustment is 
bound to break down under the strain of changing conditions 
F. 8 
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and cause boundless confusion in production and consump* 
tion. Socialism cannot possibly stereotype any ccmditimis, 
much less pre>socialist conditions without ceasiti^ to be socia* 
li«n. But the dynamic function of the price system should 
have freer scope under socialism owing to its freedom from 
inhibitions of the present system. Central price-fixing need 
and should not mean centralized price-fixing. Variations 
in prices due to uncontrolled oscillations of competitive 
forces will, of course, be eliminated in a socialist economy 
and changes that require adjustment will neither be convulsive 
nor arise from economic offensives of a different kind. But 
bona-fide changes — changes due to variations in demand or 
supply — should in most cases be anticipated by the central 
authority; and when unanticipated changes occur, it should 
be possible to apply the brake on or to accelerate the working 
of the system or to modify its course according to the 
needs of the situation, the more easily or efficiently for 
the fact of the system being under central direction and 
control. ' 

The fundamental fact of valuation under socialism 
should be that divergence between private and social costs 
should disappear and labour cease to be merely a vendible 
dommodity. If guarantee of a social minimum to all becomes 
a primary objective of economic policy and differences of 
income become purely functional, i.e., are accounted for bv 
the need of getting rriore and better work done, the v^ibole 
basis of valuation under socialism will be changed. Devebtp- 
meht of social services and social education will reduce the 
relative importance of these differences: but even if they 
exist and are varied to regulate the distribution of labour in 
differeht occupations, price structure will represent an entire- 
ly different social structure — a different conception of human 
labour and human life. Price structure will not be the only 
'medium of economic re-ad iustmerit under socialism. It will 
have to be supplemented by a new tedmique of social re- 
adjustment, but in so far as the price system is used for the 
purpose, its whole significance and bearing will be different 
owing to the ecohomic system having an entirely new basl® 
and new purpose. 

IJmits of space have made it necessary to compress 
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unduly the argument of this paper. That is a disadvantage 
as it is likely to give rise to misimderstandings, against 
which trained judgment of the professional economists 
before whom this paper is being read is the only safeguard. 
In the argument no reference has been made to Soviet Russia 
and its experience and the omission is deliberate. The 
availabj^e information about the working of the Soviet system 
is conflicting, and it is not possible to cite, in support or 
£^ainst the various points, Russian evidence whose authenti' 
city can be accepted without question. Soviet Russia has, 
moreover, passed and is passing through a period of strain 
and stress owing to its internal conditions and external 
circumstances, which has limited its course of development 
and forced upon it criss-cross compromises the inwardness 
of which can only be fully understood by the dialectic 
gnostics. But in spite of these qualifications it has to be 
staled that the experience of Russia, though not conclusive 
in favour of rational allocation of economic resources imder 
socialism, does not indicate the impracticability of rational 
adjustment of scarce means to ends in a socialist economy. 
Whatever may be the failings of Soviet Russia, the allround 
striking progress achieved by it makes sudi a proposition 
obviously untenable. 

The experience of Soviet Russia, does, however, raise 
another point which cannot be discussed in this paper but is 
of fundamental importance. Soviet Russia has been and is 
a totalitarian state. That may b'*, as is contended by the 
supporters of the Soviet regime, a transitional stage towards 
a non-authoritarian society in which ‘the government over 
persons will be transformed into administration of things.' 
But Russia has not proceeded far in that direction. That 
may he more her misfortune than her fault, but the. fact has 
an important bearing on the subject under discussion. Social- 
i^ has to be a Unitarian but need and should not be an 
authoritarian economy. Central control, if it means central- 
ized power, has not only its political dangers but is bound 
to make the economic system rigid and unadaptable. In 
other words economic dictatorship is incompatible with 
flexible, creative and progressive economic system: and, of 
course, economic dictatorship makes political dictatorship its 
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logical corollary and far moire dangerous than otherWise it 
would or could be. 

Under socialism there will be fusicm of economics and 
politics and therefore the problem of power more Aan the 
problcfm of value will become its fundamental problem. 
Soviet Russia has not been able to solve the problem yet and 
the war, even if it ends with the defeat of die Axis powers, 
will make it the problem of the post-war world. Power has 
to be tamed and cannot be tamed by the restoration of 
Laissez-faire in politics and economics. New political and 
economic apparatus has to be constructed and put into action 
with a view to combine freedom with co-operation on an 
international scale. The task is stupendous but there is no 
escape from it, and if the world can accomplish it, the 
solution of the problem of value under socialism will present 
no insuperable difficulties. The problem is &'a age-old 
problem of achieving unity without uniformity in the be- 
wildering context of the world of today, and unless it is 
solved, defeat of the Axis powers will not save it from 
progressive descent into frustration and anarchy. Socialism 
will, therefore, even from the economic standpoint have to 
develop its system of checks and balances and make it 
possible for the general will of the community to express 
itself through a process of continuous economic re-adjustment 
and attain a position of dynamic equilibrium. 

In this paper no reference has l>een made to literature 
on the subject as within the limited scope available it was not 
possible to deal with the specific points raised by the various 
writers. But for convenience of reference the more import- 
ant books and periodical articles on the problem of valuation 
under socialism are listed below. 
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Title of the book or artide Author 

Socialism ... Ludwig Voo Mises 

Collective Economic Plan- F.A.y. Hayek and 
ning others 

Economic Planning and In- Bobbins 
temational Order. 

Economic System of a So- K L. Hall 
cialist State. 

Economics of Socialism .. H. D. Dickinson 

Economic Theory of Socia- Oscar Lange & F. 
lism. M. Taylor. 

The Theory and Practice of John Stretchy 
Socialism. 

Socialism versus Capitalism A. C. Pigou 

Political Economy and Ca- M. Dobb 
pitalism. 

Price Formation of a Socia- H. D. Dickinson 
list Economy. 

Problems of a Socialist Eco- M. Dobb 
nomy. 

Economic Theory and So- A. P. Lerner 
cialist Economy. 

EJconomic Theory ami So- M. Dobb 
cialist Economy — A Reply. 

Economic Calculus in a E. F. M. Durbin 
Planned Economy. 

Statics and Dynamics in A. P. Lerner 
Socialist Economics. 

Economists and The Eco- M, Dobb 
nomics of Socialism. 

The Socialist Calculation... F. A. V. Hayek 

Freedom and the Economic F. A. V. Hayek 
System 


Part II Section 1 
Chapters I and II 


PP. 194-320. 


PP. 40-63. 


Chapters 3 A 7. 
Chapter VIH 


Economic Journal 
June, 1933. 

Economic .fournul 
December, 1933. 

Review of Economic 
Studies Oct 1934. 

„ Feb. 1935. 


Economic Journal 
Dec. im 

Econimic Journal 
June, 1937. 

Modern Qiuirterly 
April, 19 ot. 

Economica May, 1940 

The Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 29 
Chicago University, 



VALUE IN THE SOCIALIST STATE 


BY 

S. K. Rudra. 

The problem of value is inescapable. Whatever the 
stage of economic develojraenl, and whatever llie type of 
social structure, it is always present. Neither the individual, 
nor the group, can be rid of it. Not even the anchorite can 
run away from it. For he too lias appetites, though reduced 
to the minimum. On the other hand, for men in modern 
communities, the question is of supreme importance. Indeed, 
it dominates the greater part if not the whole, of the best 
years of their active life. 

In the emergence of value, much change has taken place 
in the course of human history. It has been the indi'.x of 
man’s upward rise from the primitive to the present. We 
need, however, to concentrate on some recent phases only. 
Since a hundred years or so, the method of determination of 
value has been the process of bargaining. The classical 
tradition has required that this process should operate, with- 
out let or hindrance, either on the side of supply or that of 
demand. It has visualised pairs of individuals engaged 
upon this task. Thus, individually, and ultimately, for a 
given region, a value is settled. This equates the supply and 
demand of commodities or services in question. In areas of 
monetary regime, such valuation is recorded in terms of 
price. Thus it used to be. 

But gradually, with growing complexity of the economic 
order of society, and an ever-expanding tendency towards 
specialization, and group formation, the classical pattern of 
the fixation of price, underwent change. Instead of the 
individual, it is now the group that determines value. 
Indeed, the individual has little say. Such latitude as he 
has, is over minor commodities ami services. In the higWy 
industrialised and advanced communities of the world, these 
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exercise but little influence. The course of investments, and 
of economic operations work independently of their behest. 
Tlieir power is limited. The fact is that it is Cartels, 
Monopolies, Trusts and Syndicates on the one hand, and 
Trade Unions, Co-operatives, and consuming establishmraits 
on the other, that determine value. Such is now the opera- 
tion of the pricing mechanism. In still more recent years, 
and particularly now, it is the State that plays the major role. 
Whether in the money market, or whether in the matter of 
Foreign Exchanges, or whether in respect to world-staples in 
raw materials, food-stuffs and mineral output, or whether in 
the matter of constructional equipment and machinery, or 
whether in the labour market, or whether in respect to trans- 
portation services in particular, it is the voice of the State 
that finallv fixes the prices. This is done either directly, as 
in these days of war, or indirectly during peace time. In 
any case, we shall have to admit that conditions as envisaged 
by the classical School of Economists, have changed 
profoundly. 

Therefore, if the Socialist State takes a hand in the 
pric.e fixation, it should not be regarded as something pernici- 
ous or unnatural. The technique of production, the financial 
organisation, and the marketing mechanism have so develop- 
ed, that grave consequences would have ensued, as indeed 
they did, if the states did not step in to regulate conditions. 
This control has been exercised by every State, irrespective 
of the fact whether it was based upon the liberal or the 
monarchic principle of sovereignty. The Socialist State does 
likewise. Only it does it with greater completeness, and 
possibly, with greater success. 

But essentially, it is not so much the method or the 
manner in which this process of ' price determination is 
conducted, that is of immediate concern to us. That is only 
the mechanics of the problem. We are interested far more 
in the foundations on which is huilt up the price thechfinfsm 
of the Socialist State. Eor in ^uch a State the old and 
familiar’ basis of private propertVf the condiict of industry 
for personal gain, the freedom of investnient, and the libeiW 
of iho selection of occupation, and the'choicb of 'sale and 
pqrchfise ' of goods and services is limited, if ncrt largely 
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swept away. The old structure, with its traditional sanp* 
tions, is destroyed, as in Russia. Instead, other values are 
introduced. 

The first matter to recognise in the Socialist Scheme of 
firings is, that value is not judged in terms of units of ^Id. 
For the sake of convenience only, gold, or the monetary media 
is continued with. It is employed as a medium of account- 
keeping. It provides a familiar system. Hence, such naive 
devices as labour-time tickets have not prevailed. But the 
value of things is not determined. 

Value^ in the Socialist State is influenced preponderat- 
ingly, from the side of need. The side of supply does not 
count as much. It is essentially a consumers’ economy. 
The producers’ accumulations are less dominating. Of 
course, the cost aspect is not neglected. It is, however, 
definitely subordinated to the service principle. All dealings 
at home, and all transactions abroad, are regulated on the 
basis of need. The ideology that dominates Socialist con- 
ception is the satisfaction of the wants of men. Capitalistic 
economics also attempts similar achievement. But, in the 
motive of personal profit, it transgresses all consideration of 
those who have insufficient purchasing power at their com- 
mand. The reason of this lack, is a matter of indifference 
to its philosophy. Thus, in its very endeavour to meet the 
needs of men, it has over-shot its mark. Hence, the tragedy 
of the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

To my way of understanding. Socialist economy is 
grounded upon the thought of affording to the citizen a 
measure of material and cultural satisfaction. TTiis is 
determined by the resources of the community and the 
technical efficiency of its apparatus. This to me seems to be 
the concept of value in the Socialist State. It is the unit of 
measurement. All else follows from it. The utilization of 
resources, the determination of schemes, the appointment of 
their priorities, are thus arranged. The individual, as well 
as the group aspect of the problem, is considered. By 
dbundant and accurate supply of relevent data and statistics, 
by careful scrutiny and appraisement of competing needs 
and claims, by individuals concerned, and by a whole series 
of expert committees, groups and institutions, final adjust- 
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inent8 of means to ends are authorised by competent authority. 
The process may be slow or it may be rapid, that depends upon 
circumstances. But, in any case, it is not left to blind force. 
The chaos of competition, inspired by self-centered, indi- 
vidualistic utilitarianism, does not decide it. There is a 
given purpose behind it all. In the Socialist way, there is a 
deliberate and conscious intent within its purview. It may 
even decide that “Guns are better than butter” or that 
“Opulence” is no true measure of economic worth. The 
individual may be called upon to tighten his belt. But what 
matter. Even under capitalistic economics, thousands, and 
in China and India millions, need hardly to tighten their 
belts any further. Their aMominal cavity cannot be made 
to shrink any more, due to generations of under-feeding to 
which they have become accustomed. But, the difference in 
the two cases is important. In the instance of the Socialist 
State, the privation is endured for a given national good. 
While under the capitalistic system, it is undergone for the 
sake of the profit of the affluent few. There is an element 
of sacrifice in one, and a note of despair in the other. 

It should not, however, be assumed that the flow of 
means would always be in the same channel, or be of the 
same volume, or be at the same rate, having once been so 
decided. Under bureaucratic direction this is the obvious 
danger. But this would not necessarily happen. With 
change in population, change in the technique of production, 
change in international obligations, or change in any other 
sphere, there would correspondingly follow suitable adjust- 
ment of tlie employment of means to ends. Indeed, with an 
elaborate system of statistical information, and other closely 
studied facts at hand, the Socialist state would be in a better 
position to meet economic situations than Slates functioning 
on the liberal principle of government. 

Furthermore, valued from this standard, namely, of 
supplying the citizen widi adequate means of satisfaction of 
physical and cultural needs, the Socialist State would be able 
to adjust means to ends mudh more appropriately from point 
of view of time factor, than is possible within the capitalistic 
framework of society. ITie individualistic point of view, 
necessarily, cannot consider lemote yields with equal degree 
F. 3 
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of satisfaction as the more immediate. Undoubtedly the 
recent forms of business orgmusation Aat have ^me into 
being are more or less ageless. Ihe modem Joint Stock 
Companies and corporations have considerably modified this 
{upect of the question. Nevertheless, these institutions 
cannot be expected to take the same view of the prospective 
with die present, as can the State. Long range considera- 
tions cannot be given as mudi weight. In the matter of 
nation-building activities particularly, this is obvious enough. 
The State, provided it is not run for Parly purposes, can take 
measures which would wisely adjust resources as between 
present and future needs. Herein lies an economic asset 
with the Socialist State which it can utilise with exceptional 
advantage as contrasted with the capitalistic. In due course 
of time, such an arrangement of the national resources should 
yield rich results, both materially and culturally. 

To revert once more to the concept of value. We have 
indicated that it represents the satisfaction of a given degree, 
of the average citizen. Ibis must be reduced to a reckon- 
able unit. It will, of course, need to be determined from 
time to time. For Society is dynamic. The unit of 
composite goods and services which wc contemplate, would 
require to be modified, periodically. The magnitude and 
rai^e of items included, would obviously depend upon 
various factors. As for instance upon tlie wealth of natural 
resources, and the efiSciency of the economic organisation of 
the state concerned. On the other hand, it will also depend 
upon the dimensions of the population, its sex and age 
composition, and its rale of increase. These would materi- 
ally influence the determination of this unit. But, taken 
one with the other, this unit could be fixed. Its worth could 
then be related in terras of money. This, rather than the 
unit of Gold, would be the criterion of value. Tbe price 
level would be fixed in reference to it. Foreign exchanges 
would be accordingly controlled. There is no particular 
reason why this system should not work. It is known that 
vested interests, habits of thought, force of tradition and 
usage tie people down to brown methods. Hiere is a 
reluctance to mnbark upon new devices, (qrecially in respect 
to such a vital institutimi as money. This is understands^. 
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But, from several aiqiects, a composite unit as suggested 
above, would be more truly representative of die economic 
bedith of the community than merely gold. Also such a 
imit would be more essential to the well-being of the people 
than gold. 

The matter of rates of interest, and policy of deprecia- 
tion, and the building up of reserves would be determined 
by ^e State. The real test of the proposed imit will lie in 
its relation to reward to labour. In so far as the unit would 
be equal to, or less than the marginal productivity of 
labour, in the respective occupations, no difficulty would 
arise. The difficulty would be occasioned, when the worth 
of the unit fixed, would be greater than the value of the 
marginal contribution made by labour. A deficit would be 
registered. But it would not be unwarrantable to presume 
that the vast majority of labourers would be yielding more 
in return than they receive. For in such a Socialist State it 
must be borne in mind that all the institutions, educational, 
technical and others, would be so motivated as to urge the 
worker to give the community of their best. Besides this, 
there would be the payment of wages, above this minimum, 
according to results. This would induce the vast majority 
to continue to exert to their capacity. Those whose contri- 
bution would fall below the unit, could be supported and 
cared for, after due examination of each case, by group- 
aided or State-operated institutions. Such liability would 
have to be carried. Tlie capitalistic society is not free from 
the assumption of such burdens even now. There is there- 
fore no serious difficulty presented by this method of remu- 
neration to labour. 

Of course, no system is entirely free from some draw- 
back or the other. The question of the stability of the value 
of this unit is a matter of some importance. We have to admit 
that in a country on the margin of subsistance, there would 
be difficulty. In such countries the content of the unit 
proposed, would be mostly composed of food-stulfs and raw 
material goods. These, as we know, are subject to much 
fluctuation. Though it must be recognised that even in 
respect of these, with modem methods of cultivation, and 
crop arrangement, variability of the total world output can 
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be very mudi reduced. Violent fluctuations at any rate, 
can bie avoided. Besides, with advance in material prosperi- 
ty, manufactured and other goods would increase as items 
in the content of the composite unit. Fluctuation in respect 
to these are not so great. Value of the unit would therefore 
be more stable. In any event, the mtmetary mecbanism 
would be competent enough to care for these disturbances 
effectively. 

Such then would be the unit of value in the Socialist 
State. 



SOaALIST ECONOMY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PRICING 

BY 

Professor H. L. Dev, 

Dacca University. 

I. 

Price Mechanism and Economic Efficiency. 

One of the governing factors of our economic life is the 
scarcity of resources. Consequently, in the distribution of 
resources among different industries, it is necessary to apply 
the principle of economy or the principle of maximum satis- 
faction. Now, it is claimed that a competitive system with 
its price mechanism can realize the principle to a large extent 
by distributmg each factor in each industry up to the margin 
where the marginal net product is equal to the average rate 
of remuneration and the marginal cost is equal to the price. 
The result is that there are, on the one hand, optimum 
employment and output, and on the other, maximum aggre- 
gate satisfaction. And this happy result is brought about 
by perfect competition between a large number of inde- 
paident producers and consumers and employers and factor- 
owners. 

But, in practice, this price-mechanism of the compe- 
titive system can realize the principle of economy only to a 
limited extent. This is so for several reasons. Firstly, it 
is rarely, if ever, that it can establish that close corres- 
pondence between marginal private net product and marginal 
^ial net product, which is demanded by the principle of 
economy. Secondly, the scales of values of goods and 
services which determine commodity prices and factor prices 
are based upon inequality of wealth, and in turn, tend to 
perpetuate diat in«iuality. G>nsequently, the satisfaction 
that it yields is weired heavily in favour of the possessing 
classes and is, therefore, less than the optimum satisfaction 
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which mi^t have been derived by the community with a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. And, thirdly, due to lack 
of coordination and lohg-range vieiw, the com^titiye system 
is liable to great fluctuations which cause frequent spells of 
low employment and output and thus involve enormous 
wastage of resources. 


11 . 

Economic Efficiency and ike Scope of the Price-Mechanism 

in a Socialist Economy. 

How will a socialist economy compare with a competi- 
tive system in respect of this economic efficiency? First of 
all, in so far as the capacity of the economic system to yield 
satisfaction is at least partly governed by the distribution of 
wealth, it is obvious that a socialist economy, by tilting the 
scales in favour of the poorer classes, can make a given quan- 
tity of resources yidd a larger amount of aggregate satisfac- 
tion than a competitive system. It will give more food and 
clothing and housing accommodation to the ill-fed, ill-clad 
and ill-housed and less luxuries to the richer classes. Thus, 
by satisfying the more urgent wants at the cost of the less 
ui^nt ones, it will increase the aggregate satisfa<^ion in the 
community. Secondly, althou^, due to lack of necessary 
data, neither system can accurately and objectively measure 
mai^inal social net product, yet a socialist economy with a 
centralised planning system will be in a better position than a 
competitive economy to measure it by a general, qualitative, 
feel, and to redistribute resources from time to time in such 
a manner that the marginal private net product and the 
marginal social net product may be approximately equal in 
every line of production. Thirdly, by taking a comprehen- 
sive and long-range view of national resources and require- 
ments and by adopting an anti-cyclical budgetary and public 
works policy, a socialist economy can smooth out the course 
of mnployment and production over the whole of a given 
period. Moreover, in such a system risks and uncertainties, 
in so far as diey are due to un-co-ordinated comp^tion and 
short-range view, will be reduced. Therefore, it will be in 
a position to lower the rate of interest considerably so as to 
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iliC£ea«e ihe scope of investment and employmmt. And 
liirtbermore, since it will be in a position to control to a large 
extant snpply and demand for capital on the one hand and 
Mi{^ly and demand for money on the other, it will be able 
to r^ulate both marginal efi^iency of capital and rate of 
interest, the two factors that largely govern investment, out- 
put and employment. 

Urns, we see that, from certain larger, social, points of 
view, a socialist economy will be more efficient than a 
competitive economy. But, can a socialist economy function 
as efficimitly as a competitive economy over that large 
remaining area in which the latter does realize something 
approximating to the optimum distribution of resources with 
the aid of the price-mechanism? 

Now, in a socialist economy with central planning, there 
will be three sectors of productive activity; First, socialised 
production for community consumption; second, socialised 
production for individual consumption; and third, competi- 
tive production for private consumption. 

The first sector will be concerned with providing free 
education, medical aid, public parks, picture galleries, 
museums, free milk for school children, etc. In this seaor, 
the price-mechanism will be of no avail, because the marginal 
satisfactions derived by individuals cannot be measured. 
We may perhaps define these goods as public economic 
goods, because they are not objects of private exchange. 
But the difference between a socialist economy and a com- 
petitive economy in this respect is only one of degree and 
not of kind. Both types of economy produce these, kinds of 

f >ublic economic goods, though the former does so on a much 
aiger scale than the latter. If we judge by the practice of 
modem civilised states witli a competitive economy, it would 
seem that the more advanced and progressive a state, the 
greater the proportion of public economic goods supplied by 
it to the citizens. If that is so, then it can be contended that, 
in so far as this sector is concerned, a socialist economy 
creates a greater amount of 'satisfactiim than a competitive 
economy, thou^, of course, in the nature of the case, that 
satisfaction can be measured only by a general, qualitative, 
feel and not by any quantitative standard. Consequently, 
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how mudh of, these goods should be jwodiieed and how ini^ 
of the total resource diould be devoted to their {Mrodttction 
must depend, in bofli types of ecotiomy, on the diataetton of 
the sovereign authorities. It is also important to note tifciat, 
again in both types of economy, the production of these 
goods must have the first claim on the necessary resources. 

We should, therefore, consider how far the principle 
of economy can be applied to die second and third sectors of 
a socialist economy. The third sector will be a comparative- 
ly small one. And the principle of economy can be applied 
t^re exactly in the same way as in a competitive system. 
We are thus left with the problem of finding out how far it 
will be practicable to apply the principle of price economy 
to the second sector which will cover a large area, perhaps 
the largest area of all. 


III. 

The Problem of Pricing in a Socialist Economy. 

The working organisation in this sector will be some- 
what as follows; Production will be entrusted to a series of 
autonomous units comparable to limited liability companies. 
Hiese units are affiliated to larger groups according to 
technological and market requirements. These larger 
groups, again, are affiliated to the organisation of a particular 
industry as a whole. Marketing may be entrusted to the 
producing units or to separate selling stores. And the entire 
complex of organisation is unified, controlled and supervised 
by the Supreme Economic Council.^ 

Now, the principle of economy demands two things: 
firstly, that each good should be produced up to the limit 
where the marginal cost is equal to the marginal demand 
price; and secondly, that every factor should be used in eadb 
industry up to the limit where the marginal net product is 
equal to the average rate of remuneration. 

To start with, let factor prices and commodity prices 
be fixed at pre-plan levels. Tlien, with the givro prices and 

^ H. D. Dickinson : Price Formation in a Socialist Commu- 
nity, the EcOBoniic Joamal, June, 1^, pp. ^ 6 - 39 . 
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quantities of fai^rs, each ccmsumption goods industry will 
estimate its supply-schedule and demand-schedule. On the 
basis of die suj^ly-sdhedules «md demand-schedules drawn 
up by the consumption goods industri<», the secondary and 
primary industries will prepare their demand-schedules and 
supply-schedules. Ultimately there will emerge a large 
number of alternative equations of demand and supply for 
each industry. The task of the Supreme Economic Council 
will be to allocate each factor among the different industries 
in such a manner that the value of the marginal net product 
of that factor in all industries is equal and also that such 
net product is equal to the average rate of remuneration. 

If it be found that the structure of production resulting 
from the optimum distribution of resources as indicated 
above is divergent from the structure which the planning 
authorities had fixed up in advance on considerations of 
public policy, the initial factor prices may be suitably 
modified so as to change the demand — and supply-schedules 
of the industries in the desired direction. Thus, for example, 
if it be found that the original demand and supply-schedules 
as submitted by the industries on the basis of pre-existing 
factor prices imply a smaller volume of production goods 
than has been decided upon by the planning authorities on 
grounds of public policy, the rate of interest may be lowered 
and the remuneration of the necessary factors suitably 
modified in such a manner that the demand-schedules of 
capital goods industries may be on a higher scale and those 
of consumption goods industries may be on a lower scale. 

It may be objected that such an a priori decision regard- 
ing the respective scales of production of capital goods and 
consumption goods industries and the consequent modifica- 
tion of interest and wage rates would strike at the very root 
of the principle of price economy. But the reply is that, in 
the first place, even in the capittdist economy as we know it, 
the state decides in advance on considerations of public 
policy as to the amount of resources that should be set aside 
for essential purposes of defmice, unemployment relief, 
administration, etc., by raising the necessary taxes and 
thereby autmnatically modifying the income structure; and 
secondly, that the income-structure even in a capitalist society 
F. 4 
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is ultimately based upon conventional standards of valuation, 
which are always being changed due to changes in supply 
and demand whidi, in turn, arc partly at kart governed by 
the educational, ^ancial and commercial policies of the 
state. 

To resume our analysis of the problem of pricing: 
Now, when the planned production has been carried out and 
incomes have been distributed, it may happen that the 
income-receivers shift their demand-schedules from the 
original positions, so that it is found that there has been 
pix^uced much too much of some goods and much too little 
of other goods. If that be the case, as it is likely to be, then 
the accounts department of every selling store may draw up 
these new demand-schedules of consumers and pass these 
backwards to the producing unit whidi, in their turn, will 
prepare their own demand-schedules for factors and supply- 
schedules for commodities. On the basis of these new 
demand, and supply-schedules, the planning authorities may, 
consistently with the broad outline of their general policy, 
set up new scales of factor prices and work out a new scheme 
of optimum distribution of resources. 

Hius, we iind that, within the limits of a general policy, 
it is quite possible for the planning authorities to observe 
the principle of economy in the distribution of resources with 
the aid of a price-mechanism. And, as already stated above, 
it is likely that, due to long-range view and co-ordination of 
activities, they will be in a better position than the multi- 
tudinous producers of a capitalist system to give effect to the 
principle of maximum economy of resources. In this task 
they will be materially assisted by an elaborate system of 
cost accounting and statistical analysis conducted by public 
departments, not in the twilight of secrecy which is customary 
with a competitive system, but in the full glare of publicity 
and public criticism. 

It may be said that the pricing system of a socialist 
economy as outlined cdmve is likely to suffer from two 
obvious defects: Firstly, that, whereas in a competitive 
system the desire of gain and the fear of loss generally suc- 
ceed in ensuring that the entrepreneur will be kept up to the 
highest pitch of efficiency, there will be nothing in a socialist 
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economy to guaraiUee such efiiciency because the manager 
of each producing unit will in any case get a fixed remunera- 
tion : His estimates may go wrong, but he will not have to 
pay the penalty of a heavy personal loss; the loss will be 
borne by the community. His estimates may come out very 
nearly right, but he will not get any pecuniary reward; all 
the benefit will be enjoyed by tl» community. Therefore, 
he need not be too careful how he draws up his demand — 
and supply schedules. And his carelesMtess may add 
considerably to the difficulty of planned production. This 
absence of a profit— loss incentive, which is one of the main 
springs of action in a competitive economy, may no doubt 
prove to be a source of weakness to a socialist economy. 
But this defect can be remedied to a large extent by calling 
into action new incentives to efficient work. The spirit of 
emulation, the hope of promotion to more responsible posi- 
tions, and the desire for public honours on the one hand, and 
the fear of degradation or dismissal and the dread of public 
censure or dishonour on the other hand, are some of the 
powerful positive and negative incentives which may be 
stimulated and skilfully exploited with that end in view. 
And, in the absence of the possibility of acquiring inordinate 
riches or of being able to look forward to a life of idleness 
and extravagance, it is likely that the mechanism of the 
human mind will be largely reconstructed and that this 
mechanism will respond completely to the stimuli indicated 
above. 

A second criticism which may be advanced against the 
pricing system of a socialist economy is that it will be loaded 
with the vast expenses of the national accounts and statistical 
department, which is absent in a competitive economy. It 
cannot be denied that this criticism has some force. But, it 
would be just reasonable as well to tliink that this special 
item of cost in a socialist economy will be more than com- 
pensated in that the department in question will quickly 
detect errors and miscalculations, expose slackness and 
incompetence, and greatly assist the planning authorities to 
establish interspacial and intertemporal equilibria between 
the different sections of the plan. Might it not also perhaps 
be retorted that, in the absence of such an apparatus of 
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national cost accountii^ and statistical toialysis, it is al- 
togedier impossible for a competitive economy to measure 
net a^regate gain or loss resulting from the totality of the 
productive process? 


SUMMARY. 

[The object of the price-mechanism in a competitive economy 
is the attainment of maximum satisfaction through the optimum 
distribition of resources. But, due to certain inherent defects of 
such an economy, the objective can only be imperfectly realized. 
In a socialist economy, there will be three sectors, namely, socialised 
production for community consumption, socialised production for 
individual consumption, and competitive production for private 
consumption. Obviously, the first sector will not lend itself to 
the operation of the price-mechanic, becaust here marginal utility 
and marginal cost of production cannot be found out; in this seizor, 
therefore, the guiding principle will be based on a general, quaHta- 
live, feel or wise exercise of discretion on the part of the planners. 
The third sector will be amenable to the price-mechanism exactly 
in the same way as a competitive economy. The main problem, 
therefore, is to examine how far the price-mechanism of a competi- 
tive economy can be applied to the large and important second 
sector, viz., socialised production for private exchange and indivi- 
dual consumption. A working model is suggested and it is shown 
how the pricing process in such a socialist economy can operate 
and solve some of the fundamental problems precisely in the same 
manner as in a competitive economy. Certain characteristic differ- 
ences between the two are discussed and the inference is drawn that 
these differences are likely to result in a comparative advantage 
for the pricing system of a socialist economy.] 



PROBLEM OF VALUE IN A SOCIALIST STATE 

BY 

. S. 14- I^Fl. 

Capitally has fallen on evil days. There is hardly 
a person, at present, who would support fuUfle^ed capital- 
ism. Nevertheless, during and after the so-called Industrial 
Revolution, capitalism gave a good account of kself. The 
remarkable growth of industry and commerce and the 
inordinate increase of wealth were, no doubt, the outcome 
of capitalism. The superstructure of the 19th century eco- 
nomic development was built up on the foundations of 
private property, competition, price mechanism and freedom 
of the individual. Yet these very factors proved to be the 
causes of its decay. Wealth was increasing, but it was 
accumulating in fewer hands. The inequalities of income 
were becoming more and more pronounced. Competition 
was giving place to monopoly. A leisure class had come 
into being which was thriving on the toils of others. The 
excesses of capitalism — repugnant to the spirit of the age — 
received the just condemnation of all thoughtful persons. 
A good indictment of capitalism can be found in R. H. 
Tawney’s Acquisitive Society. The revolt against capitalism 
gave rise to socialism and its more advanced form 
communism, both of which aimed at regenerating society by 
a more equal distribution of property and especially by 
s^stituting the principle of association for that of competi- 
tion. The spectre of poverty in the midst of plenty was to 
go for ever. The aims of the new order were to be achieved 
by nationalization of all the means of production which were, 
henceforward, to belong to the community as a whole and 
not to individuals. There was also to be a central control 
of the entire econmnic life of the community. Whereas 
under socialism the individual was to retain freedom of 
choice in consumption and occupation, he could have neither 
under communism. The cecommuc life of the people was to 
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be controlled by the state. All industries were to be run 
under public management. The gains from industty were 
no longer to go tp individuals but were to be enjoyed by 
the entire community. There was to be no rent, interest or 
profits and income was to accrue only in the form of wages. 
Every <wie would be required to work and there would be no 
leisure dass living in idle plenty. The socialists daim 
many advants^es of this system. According to them there 
would be no economic problems in the socialist world. 
Some socialists daim Aat the social plan of productiem will 
be settled very simply, without the intervention of the famous 
‘ value.’ Others daim that socialism would dispense 
entirely with calculation in terms of value. We may leave 
aside the relative merits of socialism and capitalism and 
may pass over the question whether in a material sense 
society would be better off, under one system or the other, 
but we must face the question whether socialist state would 
have any economic problems, more specially the problem of 
value. The question in fact assumes two aspects, firstly, 
whether the socialist state would have any problem of value 
or not and secondly, if it does have its problem of value 
what would be the nature and significance of the problem 
with regard to calculation or measurement of value. The 
answer to the first question is simple. The socialist state is 
bound to have its problem of value for without it one can 
hardly conceive of any workable economic system. Take 
the case of production. Under capitalism the trend of 
demand decides the prices and it stimulates those forms of 
production which are growing in world demand. How is 
production to be organized under socialism? What sort of 
commodities are to be produced? How are the available 
means of production to be utilized? As soon as different 
purposes compete for available resources the socialist state 
is face to face with the problem of value. The distribution 
of availfd>le resources between different uses is no less a 
problem for society than for the individual. If the socialist 
cmnmunity wanted to act rationally its calculations would 
have to guid^ by the same formal laws which apply to 
a capitally society. We can see, therefore, dtat whatever 
form of productive oigtmizatton the society may adopt, there 
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is no escape from the problmn of value. Without economic 
calculations there can be no economy. If we turn from 
production to distribution of wealth we are up against the 
same problem of value. Although wages would be the only 
form of income in a socialist state yet the problem of their 
determination is there. This is clearly a value problem. 
Tlie question of value is as mudli a problem for the socialist 
state as for a capitalist one. Without the guidance provided 
by value, economic activity becomes meaningless and instead 
of an economic order we are likely to get economic chaos. 

We may now consider the other problem, that is to say, 
the problem of measurement or calculation of value in a so- 
cialist state. Under capitalism value is determined by inter- 
action of demand and supply in a free market. Under social- 
ism the problem is to determine value by some process other 
than competition based on private property. How should this 
be done in the absence of a pricing system? According to 
socialists value shall be determined by a process of calcula- 
tion carried out by the planning authority. How will this 
authority proceed? Will it rely upon the old labour theory 
of value? The simple method would be to calculate value 
on the basis of the hours of labour spent on the production 
of a commodity. Such an arrangement cannot be free from 
objection. In the first place, it leaves the employment of 
material factors of production out of account. Value of 
things does not depend upon the amount of labour they have 
cost, but on a number of causes, among which the amount of 
labour plays a part, but not the only part. Secondly, what 
about differences in the quality of labour? As Mises says, 
“ he who expects a rational economic system from socialism 
will be forced to re-examine his views.” Let us now 
consider the determination of wages. In Russia an attempt 
is made to relate wages to the amount of output through an 
el^K>rate system of piece-work rates. There is also a grad- 
ing of workers by different rates of wages. In most cases, 
however, there is a deliberate fixing of wages according to 
the social value of work as set up by the state. This may 
or may not be an ideal to follow, but in this arrangement 
the remuneration of labour cannot but proceed upon an 
arbitrary basis. 



PRICE TRENDS DURING THE LAST DECADE 
AND THEIR EFFECTS ON INDIAN ECONOMY 


BY 

, Professor S. G. Beri, M.A., 

Sydenham College of Commerce & Economics, Bombay. 

Introductory 

It appears evident that even without a common interna- 
tional standard of value» and in face of greater restrictions 
on the circulation of capital and on the interchange of com- 
modities than had previously been known, the price systems 
of the various countries remain closely linked. Even though 
the units of measurement were different and world markets 
were broken, the general drift of prices has been the same 
practically everywhere. Such movements of the average 
level of wholesale commodity prices as measured by well- 
known and accepted index numbers, are the simplest and, in 
many respects, the most important price phenomena, but 
they ignore and, to scrap extent, conceal the significance of 
the complex and confusing individual and group movements 
from which the average is compiled by a somewhat artificial 
calculation. Fluctuations in prices are of the greatest im- 
portance when they involve changes in pric'e relationships. 
If all prices, including such prices as the wage rate of labour, 
were to fluctuate at the same rate in the same direction most 
economic relationships, with the notable exception of long- 
term contracts, would remain substantially unaltered. But 
the rise in the prices of goods and services which a group of 
persons buy in relation to the prices of goods and services 
which they sell has far-reaching effects upon business acti- 
vity and economic welfare. For example, one of the most 
important economic relationships of this kind is tlm ratio 
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k^een die jirices of agricultural products and of manufao 
tured comnu^tiea. 

Famr Periods of Indian Price History during the last Ihccde 

Tiie last decade, which began roughly with the advent 
of the Great Depression in September 1929, has witnessed un- 
precedented and unforeseen changes in the price levels in 
the different countries of the world. Rupee prices in India 
have been inevitably affected by world price trends and they 
have produced far-reaching reactions on the country’s eco- 
nomy. The price level in India during the last decade may 
be reviewed broadly under the following four principal 
periods: (1) Depression period (September 1929 to March 
1933); (II) Recovery (partial) period (April 1933 to 
August 1937); (III) Recession period (September 1937 
to August 1939); and (IV) War period (September 1939 to 
October 1940 for which statistics are available.) 

These periods may now be successively examined with 
special reference to the magnitude, the course and the nature 
of the price change, the causes which account for the varia- 
tions in prices and their effects on the country’s economy. 

I Depression Period, 1929 September to March 1933 

During this period of the world economic depression 
rupee prices in India slumped heavily as shown by the 
table on page 737. 

The disastrous drop in commodity prices, which started 
with the Wall Street collapse in U. S. A. in October 1929, 
and which soon caught the whole world in its tight g^rip was 
a signal for a steep fall of commodity prices in India as 
well. It will be seen from the table on page 737 that the 
index number for Calcutta wholesale prices fell from 143 
in September 1929 to 82 in March 1933, a fall of 43 per 
cent. The index in September 1931 was 91 as against 143 
in the same month in 1929. There was a temporary spurt 
in prices owing to dissociation of sterling from gold and the 
linking of the rupee to the sterling and in consequence tlw 
price level improved to 98 in December 1931. But this 
was purely an artificial rise as shown by the fact that there 
F. 6 
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wm • contkiMwi in pri<»8 in texms gelil^ This 
vantage was not maintained in 1932 whidt aaw a stea^' 
dediiw to lower le^ls, the index number falling to 88 in 
llecember 1932. The early months of 1933 saw a further 
weal^iess and the lowest level was reached in March 1933 
wheii, as said before, the Calcutta price index stood at 82. 



Table 1 

Ii^BX Nunbers of intolesole Prices in Calcutta by Groups of ib'ticiM* 

Prices in July 1914=100. {September 1929 to Maftk 1933). 
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ComparMive price fclh in india and some foreign countries, 

A leatare of die world economic depression was the 
greater fall in the prices of primary products (food* 
stuffs and raw materials) as compared to those of manufac* 
tured articles. Agricultural countries like India were in 
consequence mere adversely affected than industrial coun* 
tries like the United Kingdom and U. S. A. as shown b|r the 
following table: 


Table II 



India 

Calcutta 

July 

1914-100 

United Japan 
Kingdom October 
19i3«100 1900-100 

U. S. A. 
1926- 
100 

AuBtra- 

Jia 

1911- 

100 

1929 September 

143 

136-8 

961 

183-8 

217-6 

1933 March 

82 

97-6 

602 

1333 

177-4 


As the World Economic Survey for 1932-33 points out 
the percentage decline in prices from the peak in 1929 to 
the lowest point reached during the depression was 42 in 
India as compared with 30*4 in the U. K., 38 in U. S. A., 
28*5 in Australia and 35*8 in Japan. It will thus be seen 
that the price decline was the heaviest in India. 

Disequilibrium between Agricultural and Industrial prices. 

It is a truism that the trade cycle affects different kinds 
of prices in different ways, e.g., the prices of agricultural 
commodities and raw materials and those of manufactured 
articles do not move necessarily together either on the up- 
ward or the downward grade of the trade cycle. In a period of 
falling demand, the prices of agricultural products normally 
decline much more rapidly than those of manufactured goods 
whose output is usually more promptly reduced to meet 
decline in purchases. A mainly agricultural country like 
India is, therefore, seriously affected by the price disparity 
which is illustrated by the falling index numbers of prices 
of exported articles (consisting mostly of raw materials) and 
imported articles |compri8ing of manufactured articles) 
shown in the following table : 
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' . Table III 

f 

Oalimtti. Ind«x Mambfi* Swies. (1914=100) 


Exported 

ftrticleB. 

19^ September ... 133 

1931 Deoembor ... 81 

l^Decetnbt^ ... < 69 

imBIordi ... ^ 


Percentage fall as cat|i- 
Imparted pared to September 1929 
araclea. Exported Imported 
Articles* Articles. 

150 



124 

89 

17 

115 

48 

23 

116 

61 

27 


Thus while the export price level declined by 51 per 
cent, between September 19^ to March 1933, the import 
price level showed a fall of only 27 per cent. TTiis marked 
discrepancy entailed a deterioration in the terms of barter 
trade between agricultural countries like India and indus- 
trial countries. The disparity of prices accounts for the 
heavier incidence of the depression in India than in other 
countries and also on the Indian agriculturist as compared to 
that on the Indian manufacturer. 


Reiative decline in wdividual commodity prices 

The Table below indicates the percentage decline in the 
prices of different commodities between ^ptember 1929 
and Mardh 1933 and is based on the Calcutta Index Number 
of prices for various groups of articles. 

Table IV 


Percentage decline in prices on the basis o/ September 1929. 



March 1933 


March 1933 

Bice 

58 

Hides and Skins . . . 

50 

Wheat 

34 

Jute Manufactures 

44 

Tea 

46 

Cotton „ 

30 

Oihaeeds 

63 

Metids 

29 

Jute; raw 

58 

Sugar 

23 

Cotton, itw 

46 

All commodities 

43 


The above table brings out more clearly the main 
characteristic of Indian price index numbers during the de- 
pre^ioii period; namely, the larger fall in agricultural 
pri^ as ccmtpared with industrial prices. It will be seen 
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that the heaviest declines were invariably in raw materials. 
Amoi^ the manufactured articles the slump in prices of jute 
manufadures was heavier than in the prices* of other 
articles, cotton manufactures and metafs following in order. 
Among agricultural products sugar suffered least, mainly 
as a result of the increased import duties on this article. 

Cmses of the slump in prices 

The drop in the Indian price level during the depiesaion 
period was due partly to world factors and partly to domestic 
factors. 

(a) World factors : — ‘The main factors which contribut- 
ed to the world economic depression and fall of prices were : 

(i) overproduction in case of raw materials and manufactur- 
ed products, but particularly in the case of iIk former; 

(ii) monetary causes such as shortage or maldistribution of 
gold resulting in deflationary monetary policies, and 

(iii) political unrest in many parts of the world, notably in 
China and South Africa. The repercussions of the world 
conditions were inevitably felt in India and a heavy external 
pressure was exercised on the Indian price level in the 
downward direction. 

(b) Internal factors : — In the first place, the civil dis- 
obedience movement in India aggravated the price fall partly 
by creating nervousness among the public and especially the 
business community and partly by “hartals” or suspension 
of business which brought down the demand for goods. In 
the second place, it has been generally argued in India that 
the overvaluation of the rupee at Is. depressed prices in 
so far as it entailed the adoption of deflationary measures 
such as, currency contraction, control of credit, a high bank 
rate, etc. The rupee, like the sterling, no doubt depreciated 
following the abandonment of the gold standard by Great 
Britain in September 1931, but as against sterling the over- 
valuation of the rupee persisted as it was then linked to 
sterling at Is. 6d. and this had an adverse effect on the Indian 
price level. It may be pointed out, however, that the rupee 
ratio factor, to the extent to which it operated, applied to the 
earlier period of ncm-adjustpient rather than to the later 
period, ft m{^ be conceded, howev^, that if the rupee bad 
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been ilevaiaed in tarms of stezling a» in Australia or Japan 
or kndi H been left to itself, tbe downward pressure on tbe 
IndiaK jwice level would have been somewhat relaxed. 
Finally, the reihiotion in the purchasing power of the Indian 
farmer resulted in dimiaiidied demand for manufactured 
goods. The consequential fall in the prices of manufactured 
goods in turn brought about a further fall in the prices of 
raw nmterials, thus setting up a vicious circle. 

On a review of the external and internal factors which 
led to die ste^ fall of prices in India during die depression 
period it is obvious that die world factors were more to blame 
than the internal factors. 

Effects of the price fall : — 

Tbe fall of prices during the period of the world eco- 
nomic blizzard produced disastrous and far-reaching results 
on Indian economy scane of which are reviewed below. 

(a) Agricidturei — First and foremost, the agriculturist 
was hard hit because his receipts dwindled owing to collapse 
of prices. The great fall in the prices of agricultural goods 
affected India's national income which shrank considerably 
as a result. The table below, giving a rough estimate of the 
value of the principal crops in each province, illustrates the 
shrinkage in die national income derived from agriculture: — 

Table V 


Value of Mtal production of the principal crops considered 
in each Province in 1928-29 and 1933-34. 



1^29 

19.^8-.34 

Change in Percentage 

Provhiee. 

Value in 

Value in 

value in 

decrease 

lakbs of 

lakhs of 

lakhs of 

from 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1928-29 

llbdrM 

1,80,78 

83,17 

-97.61 

-540 

Bottbay 

... 1.2a82 

60,53 

-60,00 

-49-8 

Bflttptl 

... 2,88.69 

96.66 

-1,87,43 

-689 

United Provinoea 

... 1,40^62 

85,65 

-64.87 

-390 

^niab 

... 76.78 

40.11 

-36.67 

-47-8 


63,38 

23.26 

-40,12 

-68-3 

BUNvand Orissa 

... 1,35!,86 

56,34 

-88,62 

-69-9 

Gentnd Provinces 
B^r 

and , 

69,7d 

30,33 

-38,44 

-66-9 

Total 

... 1(^21,80 

4,73,94 

-6,47,36 

-63^ 



Hie £aB was not uniform in the case ^of vamous agri** 
cultural commodities as dbown idiove and the ag ri cu h aral 
incmnes of the several provinces were affected diffemrily. 
For example, as compart wkh 1928'29, the largest decrease’ 
in the nrnney vakte of agricultural produce (in this case rice) 
occurred in Burma, being 63*3 per cent in 1933. Hie drop 
in the value of totsd production of i^ricultnral crops by 
Rs. 547 crores indicates the big setback to the puxt^sing 
power of the agriculturist. 

While the prices of agricultural commodities fell by 
more than 50 per cent, during the depression period the costs 
of production fell only by 15 to 20 pm* cem. Hie incidence 
of the more or less fixed obligations of the agriculturist in 
the shape of land revenue, rent, debt diarges, etc., became 
more and more onerous. Hiis seriously aggravated the eco- 
nomic depression in the country, and ^ong with the reduc- 
tion in the income of the agriculturist, was responsible for 
the prevalence of acute distress in the rural areas. A 
symptom of this was the increase in rural indebtedness (as 
estimated by Dr. P. J. Hiomas) from Rs. 900 crores for 
British India in 1928-29 to about Rs. 1,200 crores by 1933. 
Another symptom was the sale and export of large quantities 
of gold, although it is true that scnne of the gold which was 
sold and exported was not “distress gold.” Yet another 
symptom was found in the reduction in the annual per capita 
consumption of cloth in India from 15*97 yards in 1929-30 
to 13*49 yards in 1930-31, and 14*17 yards in 1933-34. 

It is noteworthy that agricultural production as a whole 
did not contract as prices fell; indeed in some cases there 
was even a tendency to increase production to compensate for 
the fall in prices. Except in the year 1932-33 the net sown 
area in British India was more than in 1929-30, being 232 
million acres in 1933-34 as cmnpared with 228 million lucres 
in 1929-30. Hiere was somi^ contraction in the area under 
cultivation of industrial raw materials like jute. 

(b) Indmtriesi — ^Hie industrial development of Xii^a 
coidd not escape the ravages of die slump in prices, whiA by 
reducing the purchasing power of the agricdturist lessened 
the demand for the piquets of industries. Moreover, the 
qpicultural depression abroad reduced ^ dmnand for 
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ibkiiaii jute manufacturer Hie reduction in the prices of 
imported goods, often aggravated by currency devaluation 
abroad, stiffened forei^ competition and served to accentuate 
the depressimi of prices of industrial products. With the 
decline in prices of industrial products there was an inevit- 
able dedine in industrial prices and share values, e.g., the 
chain index for industrial profits with 1929-30 as 100 came 
dovm to 34 in 1932. Although industrial prices, profits and 
share values declined, it is noteworthy that industrial produc- 
tion was on the upgrade owing to the operation of certain 
favourable factors, such as the Swadeshi movement, the levy 
of protective tariffs (for instance, on iron and steel, textiles, 
and sugar), the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, low money 
rates and cheap imports of machinery and stores. 

The depression in industry in the ^ape of lower 
industrial prices and profits resulted either in the closing 
down of industrial cmicerns (e.g., some textile mills in 
Bombay) or curtailment of output as in the case of the jute 
mills and led in some cases to the introduction of wage-cuts 
which were the cause of a certain number of strikes in the 
country. 

(c) Trade", — (i) EsOerned trade : — ^The price fall took 
a heavy toll in the field both of the external and internal 
trade and there was a big setback to the favourable balance 
of trade. Both our exports and imports were affected. 
Exports heavily declined owing to the diminished forei^ 
demand for India’s staple exports and the calamitous drop 
in the prices of agricultural raw materials. The quantity of 
export trade, however, did not decline in correspondence with 
the value. The fall in imports was the result of the reduced 
pur(^8ing power of the Indian consumer, extension of home 
production of cotton textiles and sugar stimulated by the 
policy of tariff protection in India and the growing spirit of 
Swadeshi following in the wake of the tense political situa- 
tion in the country. The following table brings out the 
effects of die depression on India’s foreign trade and the 
balance of trade. 
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Table VI 


Value (in crores of rupees) of sea-borne trade of India in 
merchandise (including Government stores,) 


Year 

Imports 

Gxports 

Net exports of 
merehandise 

Net exports of 
Gmd. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1928-29 

263 

339 

+ 

76 

21 

1929-30 

250 

319 

+ 

69 

14 

1930-31 

173 

226 


53 

13 

1931-32 

130 

16) 


31 

+ 58 

1932-83 

135 

136 


1 

-f 65 


The above table shows that the fall in the case of exports 
was far greater than in the case of imports. This was but 
natural having regard to the heavier fall in agricultural 
prices than in industrial prices. Had it not been for the 
enormous quantity of gold exported from India since Great 
Britain went off the gold standard in September, 1931, the 
total visible balance of trade in favour of India would have 
dwindled to a negligible figure and the country would not 
have been in a position to meet its ‘ invisible ’ imports or 
obligations abroad. 

(ii) Inland Trade : — Inland trade also received a set- 
back during the depression period as shown by the fact that 
the amount of goods carried by the Indian railways declined 
from 87*4 million tons in 1929-30 to 70'6 million tons in 
1932-33, and the earnings from goods traffic from Rs. 68'8 
crores to Rs. 56'9 crores. 

(d) Public Finance : — ^The fall of prices also seriously 
affected public finance. Central (gaieral as well as railway 
finance) and Provincial. There was a considerable deteri- 
oration of many of the important revenue heads, such as 
customs and income-tax and the earnings from commercial 
departments like railways and posts and tel^aphs appreci- 
ably declined. TTie general budget of the Government of 
India showed heavy deficits which amounted to Rs. 40 crores 
during the years 1931-32 and 1932-33. The deficit had to 
be met by additional taxation amounting to Rs. 22 crores. 
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salary cuts^ fluid Tetiflxfldtment. The railway finances were 
also tliofOim^y smBatisladary as diomi by the fact that the 
rflilwi^ Surplus which amounted to 7 '8 crores in l^S‘29 
totally vanished in 1930‘‘31 and diere was a huge railway 
d^it amounting to Rs. 25 crores during the period midii^ 
31st March, 19^. During this period the railways ceased 
to make any contribution to the general revenues. Provincial 
finances were also in a parlous condition. 

(e) Currency ERchmges and BaiUdngt — Reference has 
already been made to the controversy regarding the over* 
valuation of the rupee during the depression period. The 
faU of prices by giving a setback to our exports increased 
the difficulties of the Government in maintaining the rupee 
ratio at Is. 6d. sterling. But with the commencemmit of the 
large export of gold following the departure by Great Britain 
from gold standard in September, 1931, the situation under- 
went a remarkable change and the rupee-sterling exchange 
remained firm with the support of plentiful supply of sterling 
against exports of gold. 

As regards Indian hanking, while the country was 
spared the shock of a banking crisis as in U.S.A., the effects 
of the depression on the banking business were reflected in 
the fall in the amount of cheques cleared from Rs. 2,038 
crores in 1929 to Rs. 1,577 crores in 1932-33 and Rs. 1,619 
crores in 1933. Bank deposits, however, remaied steadly 
round about 215 crores owing among other factors to the 
lack of free investment of floating funds and the transfer of 
part of the proceeds of gold exports to banks. Money rates 
came down as the depression deepened from an average bank 
rate of 6*33 in 1929 to 3 50 in 1933, as a result of the slump 
in business, low level of commodity prices and the pressure 
of floating funds in the money market. 


//. Recovery (partial) Period (April 1933 to August 
1937). 

The table on page 747 indicates the price trend in the 
period of partial economic recovery which became notice- 
able from April 1933 and lasted till August 1937. 
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Hie coune of general prices in pcMriod may now lie 
reviewed. The Calcutta index numbrnr of wludieside prices 
having toudied the bottom level (82), in March 1933 steadi* 
ed it^f diureafter and stood at ^ in December 1933. 
January 1934 saw an improvement by 1 point which was lo^ 
in the succeeding month, while in March there was a fall 
to 88. During 1934-35 the price level generally fluctuated 
within a margin of 2 points from this level, the chiuiges beii^ 
more often in the upward direction. January 1933 was, 
however, an exceptional month and saw a ^arp rise by 6 
points from 88 in the preceding month. Hiis advantage 
was only temporary and was due to speculative rise in the 
price of cereals and oilseeds. Thereafter there was a 
relapse and in April 1936 the index number stood at 90. 
Later there was a limited recovery and in April 1936 the 
index rose to 94. Subsequently there was a quicker recovery 
of prices whi<di advanced by as mudi as 11 points by August 
1937, when the Calcutta index attained its maximum at 105. 
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1935 Aonuai ATeri«e ... 75 85 128 112 101 107 78 60 74 78 117 77 59 106 84 113 91 

19l» „ „ ... 79 77 121 125 109 101 69 50 64 89 111 94 70 101 83 !(» 91 

1937 „ „ ... 77 89 102 144 116 75 56 67 89 117 126 81 144 92 117 102 

19S7Auga8t ... 78 89 1(^ 151 129 119 80 55 67 83 115 135 81 154 96 119 105 
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Price Rwovery in India and Abroad Compared 

Ttiis brief wview of the course of feiteral prK«s in 
India in the partial recovery period' shows that die rise of 
prices in India was very slow and painful and occasionally 
received setbacks. This stands in marked contrast with the 
continuous upward movement of the price level in some 
leading countries of the world as the following Table shows : 

Table VIIl 
1929=100 

India 

U. K. U. 8. A. Australia. Japan, 

Oalctttta. 


Average 


1933 

61. 

7 

75. 

0 

69. 

3 

7a 

2 

81. 

6 

193i 

ea 

1 

77. 

1 

7a 

7 

81. 

6 

80. 

8 

1935 

64. 

5 

77. 

8 

sa 

9 

81. 

6 

84 

4 

1936 

64. 

6 

82. 

7 

84. 

8 

85. 

6 

89. 

9 

1937 

72. 

3 

95. 

2 

90. 

6 

91. 

9 

108. 

4 

1937 Aug. 74. 

5 

79. 

5 

91. 

8 

95. 

4 

107. 

0 


Prices in India followed a more or less parallel course 
to those in the United Kingdom and U.S.A. upto March 1933 
when the lowest level was reached as compared with 1929. 
The rise thereafter was not, however, comparable, the kindest 
point attained by the Indian index being about 75 in August 
1937 as compared with 97’ 5 in the United Kingdom and 
91 '8 in U.S.A. in the same month. During the first three 
years of the recovery the rise in the prices of commodities 
in which the Indian farmer is interested was very slow and 
halting. It is only from the middle of April 1936 that 
prices showed a definitely upward trend. 

Rectification of the dnparuy between Agricultural and 
Industrial prices 

Hie following Tdik shows that there was a gradual 
rectification of tli^ disparity between agricultural and 
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indiistrial {trices which was partioilarly marked after the 
middle of 1936. 


Table IX 

Calcutta Index Number Series, (1914) 
(1914^100) 

Percentage fall in prices as compared with September 1929. 


March 1933 

Exported Articles. 

51 

Imported 

articles. 

27 

December 1933 

46 

25 

December 1934 

43 

27 

December 1935 

36 

27 

December 1939 

32 

30 

March 1937 

29 

25 


The prices of imported manufactured goods thus adjust* 
ed themselves more or less to the level of raw materials 
exported, as shown by the fact that the level of export prices 
was only 29 per cent below in March 1937 as compared with 
25 per c«Jt in the case of imported articles with 1^9 as the 
base. The rapprochement between the two blades of the 
price scissors had a beneficial effect on the economic condi* 
tions of an agricultural country like India. 

Causes of the (partial) recovery of prices : — 

(a) General recovery : — India in common with the rest 
of the world shared in the gradual economic recovery and 
the rise of prices, which was in evidence in 1933 and which 
gathered momentum in the years that followed despite the 
disturbing forces generated by the growing political and 
economic nationalism. In 1936 the world definitely emerged 
from the parlous conditions of the great depression, and 
progress was kept up till April 1937 when the forces of 
recovery received a setback owing to the advent of what is 
popularly known as the ‘ recession.’ The causes of the 
world recovery were; the gradual depletion of stocks of 
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{iriinBry odmttoditiesi Ae icfulotioR «f piodhKftkio imder 
various le^icticm sd^mes, devaluation e£ die fdki bloc 
currencies and adoptitui of measures fmr nati<mal recovery, 
including cheap money policy. T1»e consequential rise in 
prices became striking during the first hdf of 1937 owutg to 
the influence of heavy expenditure on armaments in many 
countries, which gave a stimulus to the heavy industries and 
had an exhileratii^ effect on the general economic situation 
by stimulating investment and greater emplojrment. 

(b) Economic Recovery of India : — India followed 
the general world trend towards recovery. Tlie course o£ 
her recovery, however, was somewhat different from that of 
other countries, owing to her special conditions and her 
predominantly agricultural character in spite of her Indus* 
trialization in recent years. India’s prosperity depends 
more on the prosperity of her agriculture, and what concerns 
India most is the rise in the price of agricultural products 
and the snapping of the disparity between the price levels of 
agricultural and industrial commodities. Although the 
improvement of agricultural prices began somewhat pre- 
viously it was only during 1936*37 that there was an 
appreciable rise in prices of Indian agricultural products. 
Prices even in that year were, however, much lower in the 
case of most commodities than in 19^29. Tbe marked 
improvement in 1936*37 was diiefly the result of the general 
recovery in the world demand for primary commodities and 
raw materials and the armaments ^om. 

Effect of the partied recovery of prices : — 

(a) Agriculture : — It has already been pointed out that 
the recovery of agricultural prices in India was very slow 
and uneven. Until the middle of 1936 die improvement in 
the economic condition of the agriculturist was not satis* 
factory. The situation, however, showed a welcome change 
about the middle of 1936, partly owing to the more rapid 
advance of agricultural prices and partly owing to the 
narrowing down of disparity between the agricultural and 
industrial prices. The enhanced purchasmg power of ^ 
ryot was reflect^ in increased imports and rise in Ae per 
capita consumption of doA which stood at l5'54 yar^ in 
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1936-37 as compared with 13'49 yards in 1930-31. While 
there was thus some improvement, much leeway had to be 
made up even in August 1937 when the price recovery 
reached its maximum, as the prices then current were very 
much below the 1929 level. 

This p^od is marked by the adoption of several 
measures for assisting agricultural recovery, such as regula- 
tion of moneylending, debt relief schemes, establishment of 
land mortgage banks, improvement of agricultural market- 
ing, village uplift, etc. While these measures gave a limited 
relief to the agricultural population they were not compar- 
able with the far bolder and comprehensive measures adopted 
in other countries, especially in U.S.A., and there was 
considerable agitation in the country for devaluation of the 
Rupee with a view to raising prices to a remunerative level. 
It may be added that the Government of India convened a 
Crop Planning Conference in 1934, but no tangible results 
have so far materialised. 

(b) Industries '. — The first definite signs of an upward 
movement of industrial conditions made their appearance in 
India during or after the year 1932 as in the case of other 
countries of the Sterling group. Production in all the 
industries except coal recorded considerable increases. The 
largest increase was in the casti of sugar, next largest being 
in the case of cotton piecegoods. Cement, iron and steel, 
paper and jute manufactures also registered substantial 
increases. The factors favourable to industrial develop- 
ment which hatl made their appearance during the depression 
period continued to operate during the period of partial 
recovery and served to neutralise the depressing effect of the 
low purchasing power of the agriculturist. With the pro- 
nounced upward trend of agricultural prices, the revival of 
foreign demand for agricultural staples and the increased 
purchasing power of the agriculturist, in the early months 
of 1937 there was in evidence a great activity in the various 
commodity and share markets. Optimism and confidence 
pervaded the business community leading to the familiar 
symptoms of the trade cyde, namely, speculation and over- 
trading. This is shown by the fact that the Index number 
of industrial ordinary shares which had dropped to 66 in 
P. 7 
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1931-32 rose to 117 in 1936-37 wid stood at 137 in Mardb 
1937. 

The recovery of industrial prices and profits led to a 
demand for higher wages uid restoration of w^e cuts and 
caused a recrudescence of labour troubles in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, Madras and other inditstrial centres. 
Wage increases were in some cases granted in 1938 on the 
recommendations made by Labour blnquiry Committees 
appointed by Provincial Governments. 

(c) Trade, (i) External Trade: — India’s foreign 
trade, especially the export trade, experienced a considerable 
recovery praticularly in 1936-37, although as compared with 
1928-29, the pre-depression year, exports still lagged behind 
by nearly 40 per cent and imports by 50 per cent. The 
following Table brings out the effects of the recovery on 
India’s foreign trade: 


Table X 

Value of Sea-borne Trade in total merchandise including 
Government Stores. 

Net Exports 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Net Exports 

of Gold. 


Bs. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

l9t2-33 

135 02 

136-07 

-k- 1-0 

+05 

] 933-34 

117,81 

16023 

-1-32,92 

+57,05 

1934-35 

134-69 

116-04 

4-20-46 

+52-54 

1935-36 

134-43 

164-29 

+29-86 

+37-35 

1936-37 

125-24 

202-37 

+ 77-13 

+27-» 


The trade balance which had been reduced to a negli- 
gible figure in 1932-33 showed a welcome revival, and 
although gold exports still continued they showed a steady 
contraction. 

(ii) Inland Trade : — The inland trade also shared in 
the betterment of agriculture and industry. Tlie recovery 
is reflected in an increase in the total quantity of the main 
commodities of the inland trade from 628 million maunds 
in 1933-34 to 737 million maunds in 1936-37, as also in 
goods traffic earning of Indian railways. 
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(d) PtUdic Fmancei — ^There was a welcome financial 
recovery in the public finances of India during the recovery 
period. Ihe year 1934-35 and the subsequent years were 
marked by surplus budgets. Even the railway finances 
turned the comer in 1936-37 and ^owed a surplus of net 
receipts over interest charges for the fijrst time after several 
years. Provincial Budgets also shared in the general eco- 
nomic improvement. 

(e) Currency, Exchange and Banking : — ^The currency 
and exchange situation during die recovery period was 
characterised by the steadiness of the Rupee-Sterling 
exchange, thanks to the increasing favourable balance of 
trade and the continuous exports of gold. The rupee ratio 
controversy which had abated for some time flared up again 
with the devaluation of the currencies of the Gold bloc. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to secure devaluation of the 
rupee in the Central Legislature with a view to raising the 
level of agricultural prices in India. 

The increase in business and prices stimulated by the 
recovery resulted in the expansion of note circulation from 
Rs. 168 73 in June 1936 to 196'14 crores in August 1937. 
The advances of the scheduled Banks also showed a sub- 
stantial increase from Rs. 95'05 crores to Rs. 122'56 crores 
in April 1937. Clearing House returns in April 1937 were 
85 per cent larger than during the same month in the pre- 
vious year. The Bank rate, however, remained unchanged 
at 3 per cent. 

III. Recession Period. 

September 1937 to August 1939 

Recession of prices : — The table on page 755 
indicates the recession in prices in India following 
the recession in business conditions in U.S.A. and other 
countries of the w’orld about the middle of 1937. It 
has already been shown that the Calcutta index reached 
its highest point of 105 in August 1937. There- 
after, in sympathy with the general fall in commodity prices 
it steadily declined and reached its lowest point of 94 in 
April 1938 and remained unchan^d till June 1938, a fall 
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of lOi per cent. From July 1938 to January 1939 the 
index was steady at 95. In February 1939 the index rose 
to 98 but sli^idy receded to 97 m March. Ihe average 
index for 1938 was 95 as compared with in 1937« a 
fall of 7 per cent. Most of the groups of articles taken for 
the Calcutta index registered declines in 1938 as compared 
with 1937, the largest being under raw cotton, a drop of near- 
ly 25 per cent. Hides and skins declined in value % 21 per 
cent and wheat by 19 per cent. Prices of raw jute and jute 
manufactures declined by 12^ per cent and 7^ per cent and 
those of tea, cotton manufactures and oilseeds by 10 per 
cent, 9 per cent and 8 per c«it respectively. On the other 
hand, sugar prices appreciated by 29 per cent mainly on 
account of the shortage of the sugar crop in 19.38. Thus 
most of the items included in the Calcutta index registered a 
decline in 1938, the largest being mostly under primary 
commodities such as raw cotton, wheat, raw jute, lea and 
oilseeds. It may be mentioned, however, that the prices of 
raw jute and jute manufactures rose sharply in the first few 
months of 1939 following an agreement among the jute mills 
regarding hours of work and a large order for sand-bags 
from the United Kingdom. 

As regards the course of commodity prices from April 
1939 to August 1939 (i.e., before the outbreak of the war), 
it may be pointed out that there was only a .slight rise as 
shown by the fact that the Calcutta index, which stood at 97 
in March 1939, rose to 101 in May, but lost 1 point in the 
following two months, so that it stood just at the same level 
(100) as in the last pre-war year 1914. The uncertain 
European situation and the ‘ shadow ’ war, however, hamper- 
ed su.stained recovery. 



Table XI 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Calcutta by Crops of Articles. 

Prices in July, 1914 = 100. (August 1937 to August 1939). 
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1939 April ... 81 92 170 125 109 100 80 90 86 62 101 83 63 141 88 124 100 

1939 May ... 83 94 174 133 113 103 80 82 82 67 99 80 61 141 9l 121 lol 

l^Aogust. ... 83 96 162 140 114 101 80 57 79 64 97 90 63 142 93 121 100 
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The Course of prices in Mia, VnUed Kit^dom and United 
States 

Hie following table g^ves index nundiers of wholesale 
prices in India« tbe United Kingdom and U. S- A. during 
the recession period: 


Table XU 
1929=100 


Year 

India 

United 

Kingdom 

U.S. A 

1937 July 

73-8 

97*6, 

92*2 

1937 August 

74*5 

97*6 

91*8 

1937 Average 

72*3 

96*2 

90-6 

1938 January 

70*2 

94*3 

84-9 

1938 April 

66*7 

90*3 

82-6 

1938 December ... 

674 

86*1 

80-8 

1938 Average 

67*6 

8S-8 

82*5 

19.39 March 

68*1 

84-6 

80-6 


The reversal of the general price trend, of which the 
first sign was the idiarp break in raw material prices in the 
spring of 1937, found expression in the wholesale price 
indices in most countries. Prices continued to fall on the 
whole until late in 1938, in conformity with the price move- 
ments in the world markets. Except for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of sugar, raw jute and jute manufactures noticed 
above, prices in India, the United Kingdom and U. S. A. 
moved more or less in a parallel direction, although the 
maximum and minimum price levels did not always coin- 
cide in point of time. 

Disparity of Agricultural and Mustrial Prices: 

The process of rectification of the dissimilarity of agri- 
cultural and industrial price movements in the partial re- 
covery period was once again disturbed during the recession 
period. Ibis is shown by the fact that durii^ this period 
the export price index (1914=100) came down from 88 in 
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August 1937 to 68 in Fdbniary 1939 as compared to the 
import price index, which declined from 83 in September 
1937 to 73 in February 1939. This confirms the thesis that 
the prices of primary commodities ate more sensitive to 
cyclical fluctuations than the prices of finished goods. In 
this respect primary commodity prices behave much as the 
prices of equity shares do; the movements of both reflect 
not only the de facto situation, but as it is expected in the 
near future. The greater fall of agricultural prices natural- 
ly entailed a deterioration in the barter terms of trade of 
agricultural countries like India and an improvement in 
those of industrial countries during the economic recession. 

Causes of Recession of Prices ; 

The most important factor responsible for the setback 
to prices in India was the sharp recession of prices of pri- 
mary commodities, which commenced in U. S. A. about 
April 1937 and which gathered momentum as the year wore 
on. The sudden reversal of the upward trend in business 
conditions was caused by the unhealthy conditions created 
in the markets by large orders for for^vard delivery by 
industrial and other consumers of raw materials under influ- 
ence of a feeling of nervousness regarding future riiortage 
of raw materials supplies. The recession was caused by 
the inevitable pricking of the bubble of speculation combin- 
ed with other factors, such as the |^ld scare in U. S. A., 
the warning uttered by President Roosevelt that prices were 
rising too fast and too high, the impact of the British 
National Defence Contribution Bud^t in 1937, the restric- 
tions placed on credit facilities by Banks and the relaxation 
of restriction schemes under iKmm conditions. With the 
reversal of the boom in the world markets for primary com- 
modities, the prices of most Indian staple products declined 
very sharply. The downward trend in India was accen- 
tuated by the prolonged Sino-Japanese hostilities which 
seriously curtailed the trading capacity of India’s principal 
customer for cotton. 

Fortunately, the recession did not culminate into a 
major depression as in 1929 and it appeared to be receding 
from June 1938. This is partly explained by the adoption 
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of a policy of laonetctry expansion and of increased publk 
cxpenditiu’e all ever the world, especially in U. S< A., and 
secondly, because of the huge expenditure cm armam^ite 
which helped to maintain economic activity. At the same 
lime, the “shadow” war, thus endangered, deepened the 
f**fcling of nervousness and uncertainty regarding the future 
and thus hampered ecwiomic recovery in the period preced- 
ing the outbreak of the present war. 

The, Effects of Recession of Pikes : 

(a) Agriculture : — As during the previous depression, 
the fall of prices in the recession period adversely affected 
the income and the purchasing power of the Indian agricui- 
liirist, especially in cotton and jute tracts, and revived the 
entire sequence of the adverse econt»mic reactions on rural 
economy previously described. The distress in the rural 
areas, however, was less acute than during the previous 
depression, as firstly, the price decline was not as sleep as 
during the Great Depression and secondly, the adoption of 
certain Debt Relief and other ameliorative measures, pre- 
viously indicatetl, had given a limited relief to the rural 
community. On the whole, however, there was a setback 
to the economic conditions of the agiicultural population. 

(b) Industries : — ^The progress of industrial recovery 
in the earlier period was marred by the advent of the reces- 
sion. Industries resisted the downward movement for some 
time, but after October 1937, when the world conditions 
deteriorated further, the resistance of most Indian industries 
gave way and they succumbed to the general depression in 
the commodity and share markets. The setback in the 
industrial share market is indicated by the drop in the index 
{>f industrial shares from the highest level of 138 in March 
1937 to 100 in June 1938. Industrial prices and profits 
also sagged, although industrial production was not affected. 
Indeed, excepting sugar and jute, it was at a higher level, 
and in many cases attained a record figure. An upward 
movement in the commodity markets and on the stock ex- 
changes was noticeable at the end of June 1938 following 
early signs of recovery in U. S. A. and the United Kingdom, 
but the improvement was not maintained, the tense interna- 
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tional situation being one of die depressing factors. The 
same factors militated i^inst a sustained recovery in the 
first eight months of the year 1939 prior to the outbreak of 
the war. Hie economic situation was worsened by the 
depression in the prices of wheat and coffee and the difficul- 
ties of the cotton textile industry, which had been experienc- 
ing one of the worst slumps owing, among other reasons, to 
over-production, additional taxation and increased cost of 
living. There was generally a dull feeling in the industrial 
share market with the exception of the iron and steel shares, 
which were steady owing to sustained production in the 
industry. 

(c) Trade (i) External Trade : — The following table 
indicates the position of the overseas trade of India (exclud- 
ing Government transactions and Burma which was separat- 
ed from British India as from April 1, 1937) during the re- 
cession period: 


Table XIII 


In crores of Rupees. 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Net exports 
of merchan- 
dise 

Net exports 
of gold 

1936-37 

14110 

192 29 

-h51-19 

+27-86 

1937-38 

173-33 

182-21 

-f 15-88 

+ 16-34 

1938-39 

151-79 

169-35 

+ 17-56 

+13-05 


The overseas trade of India in 1937-38 compared with the 
previous year showed an expansion in imports and was ac- 
CHimpanied by a decrease in exports with the result that the 
net exports of private merchandise declined from Rs. 51 
crores to Rs. 17.5 crores. It is well known that imports lag 
behind exports in the case of Indian trade and the larger 
increase in the volume of India’s total exports after the trade 
recovery started in the year 1936, led to the larger imports 
in the year 1937-38. The figures for the year 1938-39 
clearly bring out the effects of the recession on the forei^ 
trade of Inma- The total value of India’s foreign trade in 
F.8 
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private merchwtdise declined from Rs. 363 crores ip 19^ 
37 to Rs. 322 crores in 1938-39 mainly in consequence of 
the recession of business activity and consequent shrink- 
age in the world trade. The fall of as much as Rs. 41 crores 
in exports was a result of the reversal of the boom condi- 
tions in the primary markets of the world and was aggravat- 
ed by reduced purchases of Indian cotton by Japan; while 
the fall in imports was caused by the smaller purchasing 
power in the hands of the agriculturist. The larger decrease 
in imports improved the trade balance by a couple of crores 
as compared with the previous year. The net exports of 
gold also showed a decline. The net visible balance was 
thus considerably reduced. 

(ii) Inland Trade : — The inland trade, which had in- 
creased in volume in the last few years received a slight 
check in 1938-39 when it stood at 781 million maunds as 
compared to 785 million maunds in 1937-38. 

(d) Public Finance : — Despite the recession of trade 
and prices the Central Government succeeded by means of 
economies in administration, limited increase in taxation, 
the postponement or abandonment of schemes involving ex- 
penditure and in presenting a series of balanced budgets. 
The railway budget also continued to show a surplus, 
although the surplus in 1938-39 was Rs. 139 lakhs below 
the previous year. Provincial budgets, however, showed a 
deficit of Rs. I crore in 1938-39 and Rs. 1.13 crores in 
1939-40. 

(e) Currency, Exchange and Banking : — ^The wide 
fluctuations in the trade of an agricultural country like India 
subject its exchange relationship with the outer world to a 
strain. Alternately there is stress on the upper and lower 
exchange peg depending on the upswing and downswing of 
the trade cycle. This Aesis was illustrated in the recession 
period when, owing to the cumulative effect of the decline 
in the exports of merchandise and of gold, there was an 
adverse reaction on the course of the rupee-sterling exchange, 
which declined to the statutory lower point of Is. 51$ d- in 
the first week of June 1938. This stimulated an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure a revision of the rupee ratio. Follow- 
ing the improvement in India’s trade balance the exchange 
remained steady. 
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The r^ssicm waA responsible for a net return of cur> 
rency to tfie extent of Rs. 14.75 crores in 1937-33 and of Rs, 
9.^62 crores 1938-39 as compared to the net absorption 
of currency of Rs, 23.04 crores in 1936-37. 

Money rates eased off in consequence of the decrease 
in the trade demand, and the low commodity price level in 
the recession period and short-term money was unlendable 
even at ^ per cent. The Bank rate remained throughout at 
the low level of 3 per cent. Clearing House returns decreas- 
ed from Rs. 2,051 crores in 1937-38 to Rs. 2,012 in 
1938-39. 

IV. War Period. 

(September 1939 to October 1940.) 

The table on page 763 indicates the price trend and 
the wide variations in general prices during the war period 
from September 1939 to October 1940 for which figures are 
available. 

Upward Swing in Prices ; 

Although wholesale commodity markets had shown a 
sli^t upward trend during the beginning of the year 1939, 
it was not until the outbreak of the war in September 1939 
that there was any substantial rise in the general commodity 
price level. In common with most other parts of the world 
the outbreak of the war was followed in India by a general 
rise in commodity prices. The Calcutta index number of 
wholesale prices recorded a rise from 100 in August 1939 
to 114 in ^ptember 1939, the first month of the war. The 
prompt initiation of price control by Provincial Governments 
in exercise of powers delegated to them by the Central Go- 
vernment under the Defence of India Ordinance, arrested 
the upward trend in the markets for some time, but it re- 
appeared in the form of increased speculative demand for 
all staple products. The rise which began with intense 
speculative activity in the jute market communicated itself, 
rapidly to cotton, cereals and other sections of the market 
and the index number rose from 118 in October to 131 in 
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Noveibber during which numdi the commodity markds deve< 
lojped a strong bulti^ tendency. Ittegular movements were 
in evidence in December, but despite occasional setbacks 
prices generally continued at a higher level than in the pre* 
vious month. Speculation was rampant and prices attained 
a ftedh peak during the earlier part of the month, having 
risen from 131 in November to 137 in December. 

Break in Prices: 

Having reached their peak in January 1940, prices, 
somewhat unexpectedly, came down month by month during 
the first six months of the year 1940 to such an extent as to 
adversely affect economic conditions in the country. A 
considerable part of the rise in prices which had followed 
the outbreak of the war in September was thus lost. The 
process of adjustment between the different markets and the 
different parts of the price system, which had begun in 
January 1940, continued in February and the Calcutta index 
number which had dropped to 130 in January declined fur- 
ther to 126 in February. During the early part of March 
there was a limited revival of optimism but the markets were 
unable to get over the depressing influence of other factors, 
and by the end of March the Index number had fallen to 121. 
With the worsening of the war situation in April and the 
loss of Continental markets there was a sharp downward 
trend of prices and in some cases they almost reached pre- 
war levels. The Calcutta index number revealed a steady 
fall and stood at 117 in May and 114 in June and July. 
Since August 1940 there has been a limited recovery of 
prices as shown by the fact that the index number gradually 
moved and stood at 121 in October 1940. 
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Fluciuatkm in IntUvUiud Cormi^Uy Priest 

Durii^^ Ae first four montits of the war there was a 
feverish rise in the prices of severjol commodities. Between 
August and December 1939 the piice of raw cotton dolled 
itself, the index number rising from 64 to 122. The index 
for cotton manufactures rose from 97 to 135 during the 
same period. Raw jute and jute manufactures showed even 
greater rise, owing to the demand for sand'bags from the 
British and French Governments, from 57 and 79 in August 
1939 to 130 and 172 in December 1939 respectively. 
Thereafter, as already mentioned, prices registered heavy 
declines and the general index of prices stood at the low- 
est level in Juse 1940. The following table indicates the 
wild fluctuations in commodity prices during the year from 
30th June, 1939 to 29th June, 1940. 


Table XV 



Price 

1 as 

at 

Peak 

price 

Priot 

iM 

a 


30-6 

-1939 

for 193040 

29-6- 

•1940. 


Kb. 

as. 

p- 

Bs. 

as. 

P- 

Ra. 

as. 

p. 

Cotton (Broach per candy) 

160 

0 

0 

327 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

Jute (Tops per maund) 

9 

4 

0 

19 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Paddy (Burma) per 100 baskets 

101 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

122 

0 

0 

Wheat (per maund) 

2 

2 

9 

3 

9 

3 

2 

7 

9 

Groundnuts (per candy) 

2C 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Tea (per lb.) 

0 

10 1 

11 

0 

12 ] 

10 

0 

10 

2 


The above table illustrates the sleep oscillations in the 
prices, especially of cotton and jute and the break in prices 
after having reached peak levds towards the beginning of 
1940. 

Prices in India, United Kingdom and United States of 
America 

Hie following two tables illustrate the effects of the war 
on the commodity price levels in India, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America: 
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table XVI 

Index Number 9 of Wholesale Prices. 
1929=100 


19^ August 

Calcutta 

71 

The^ United 
Kingdom 

86 

The United States 
of America 

79 

1939 September . . . 

81 

92 

83 

1939 October 

84 

97 

83 

1939 November . . . 

93 

104 

83 

1939 December 

97 

107 

83 

1940 January 

92 

no 

83 

1940 February 

89 

113 

82 

1940 March 

86 

113 

83 

Weekly Index 

Table XVll 
of Wholesale Prices in 

India (Economic 


Resources Board), and of United Kingdom and United States 
of America. (Bank of England’s Index Numbers). 

Basel Week ending 19th August, 1939=100. 


Week ending 

India. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

January 6, 1940 ... 

139.3 

127.3 

119.6 

April 27, 1940 ... 

125.0 

134.0 

117.0 

May 25, 1940 

120.8 

135.1 

115.0 

June 29, 1940 

110.3 

137.7 

110.3 

July 27, 1940 

112.2 

1.38.2 

106.8 

August 24, 1940 ... 

110.4 

138.3 

102.9 

September 28, 1940 

111.1 




It will be seen from the two tables that while the outbreak 
of the war was followed by a general rise in commodity 
prices in all the three countries, variations in the index num- 
bers of fhe wholesale prices in India have been more erratic 
thwi diose in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
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America. As already ol^seived, the Calcutta index number 
of the wholesale prices having reached its peak in Decrnn* 
her 1939 began to sag. It is only durii^ die last few months 
that a limited recovery of prices is in evidence. On the 
other hand, the index number of prices in the United King- 
dom shows a steady, continuous upward trend of prices. It 
is interesting to note that while during the eight months, of 
1939 preceding the outbreak of the war, the wholesale 
prices in the United Kingdom rose by only 0*6 per cent, 
during the last four months covering the war period, the 
rise was 24’5 per cent. During the first twelve months of 
the war the average level of wholesale prices of commodities 
as measured by the London Times index number rose by 
37'6 per cent from 114'5 (1913—100) on August 30 to 
157 5 on August 30, 1940, which was the highest price level 
attained for ten years. On the other hand, taking the 
Calcutta index number series with 1914=-100 as the base, 
it is found that the index number having reached the peak 
level of 137 in December 1939 slumped heavily and came 
down to 114 in June 1940. Since then there has been a 
gain of only 7 points as staled above. As regards the price 
level in U. S. A. the price index indicates a smaller rise than 
both in India and the United Kingdom. It also shows a 
recession as in India since January 1940 though it is not so 
steep as in India. 

Disparity of Agricultural and Industrial Prices ; 

The following table shows index numbers of prices 
based on the declared values of Indian exports and 
imports : 

Table XVIII 
1927-28=100 




Exports 

Imports. 

AprU 1939 


U 

68 

July i939 


60 

66 

February 1940 

... 

83 

81 

April 1940 


76 

89 

July 1940 

« • • 

72 

82 
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It will be seen that the war, by raising agricultural 
pricM of staple agricultural commodities in India during the 
earlier period, almost bridged the gap between {^cultural 
and industrial prices as measured roughly by the declared 
values of exports and imports. Owii^ to the slump in 
prices during the second half of the war period the gap has 
again been widened to the disadvantage of agricultural ex- 
port prices as in the previous depression (192^--33) and the 
recession ( 1937 — 39) periods. This has brought about once 
again the worsening of the barter terms of trade between 
India and the industrial countries. 

Causes of wide variations of the price level in India during 

the wear period i 

(i) The upswing in prices {September 1939 to December 
1939) : — Following the outbreak of the war commodity prices 
look an upward U'cnd owing to the belief that the intensification 
of economic warfai*e meant brighter prospects for Indian 
industries and agriculture. The acceleration of the export 
movement following the increased demand for Indian 
})roduce, the decline in imports owing to greatly increased 
insurance costs and the difficulty of obtaining freight, 
domestic buying for profiteering or for providing for future 
shortage, holding back of supplies for high prices, specula- 
tive operations in the markets and the general optimism both 
as regards the future trend of commodity values as well 
the volume of offtake were the principal factors which 
account for the jump in prices during the first four months 
(September 1939 to December 1939) of the war period. 

(ii) Downward trend of prices: — (January 1940 to 
July 1940) : — The causes of the sudden reversal of the upward 
trend of prices from January 1940 to July 1940 may now 
be indicated. In the first place, there was the inevitable 
reaction to the excessive speculative activity during the first 
four months of the war. In tihe second place, the prompt 
institution of price control, fears of increased Government 
control of prices and rumours of a possible scheme for 
prohibiting or r^uladng * futures ’ markets had a depress- 
ing infiuence on the price level. In the third place, the 

P. 9 
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piil>Uoa:6<m of ^ Excess Profits Tsx Bill on tfie 27th 
January, 1940 acted as a bear factor and led to a further 
^op in ocnnmodity prices. During May and Jtme follow* 
ii:^ adverse war developmoits in £ur<^ and the virtual loss 
of the estire European market to India with the exception 
of Great Britain, the prices of the principal export 
commodities fell precipitously and in some cases touriied 
the pre-war level. Underlying this reversal of the price 
trend were other contributory factors, such as freight 
difficulties, restrictions on exports and exchange corttrol 
essential for the prosecution of the war, and crop prospects, 
e.g., a liberal jute crop. Finally, as Sir James Taylor, 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, pointed out in his 
speech at the last Annual General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of the Reserve Bank held on 5th August, 1940, the 
withdrawal of more than Rs. 40 crores of value from the 
credit structure of the country and its locking up in useless 
metal has undoubtedly been one of the most important 
contributory factors to the dislocation in the up-country 
b^aar trade on which the prosperity of the country so 
largely depends. If dealers do not take up their usual stocks 
of cmnmodities but lock away their money instead, prices 
must slump and trade come to a standstill. 

Slow Recovery of Prices ; 

Since August 1940, as indicated above, there has been 
a slight recovery of commodity prices as shown by the up- 
ward movem^t of the Calcutta index number from 114 in 
June and July 1940 to 121 in October 1940, which was, 
however, several points below the peak reached by it in 
December 1939. It appears that after the unsettlemenl 
created from January to June Indian business activity has 
resumed its upward coarse. Intensification of India’s war 
efiFort under the guidance of the War Supply Department of 
the Government of India has been a bull factor for the 
market. Efforts are being made to harness India’s economic 
resources to the task of making her a great arsenal for 
supplying the equipment for the military forces engaged in 
the war. The decisions of the Eastern Group Conference, 
which has recently oondiuded its sessums, and the ^orts of 
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the Roger Mission are expected to have 4 bene&cial effect <m 
the economic and the industrial development of India and 
on the level of ccunmodity prices. The revival of business 
confidence with improvement in the war situation and the 
modifications of the policy of price control followed by the 
Government are other factors whidi account for the partial 
recovery of prices. The gradual reduction of the stocks, as 
the last harvest is being sold out, has also had some influence 
in contributing to the upward trend. The expansion of 
Indian industries as also the efforts that are now being made 
for finding alternative markets for Indian staples point to the 
possibility of a further recovery of prices in the near future. 

Price Control : 

In this connection we may briefly review the price 
control measures and policy of the Central and Provincial 
Governments during the war period. On the 8 th September, 
1939, in exercise of the power conferred by the Defence of 
India Ordinance, the Central Government delegated to 
Provincial Governments its authority to control prices. The 
control of prices was limited to necessaries of life like food- 
stuffs, medical supplies, kerosene oil and cheap qualities of 
cotton cloth. The maximum price fixed for them was to be 
not less than 10 per cent above their price prevailing on 
September 1 , 1939. Later in the same month the Central 
Government amended its original notification so as to provide 
for increases in the cost of production or landing costs in the 
case of imports in calculating the maximum price. The 
prices of imported commodities other than medical supplies, 
salt and kerosene oil could not be regulated except with the 
previous permission of the Government of India. Wisely 
enough price control was made applicable to prices at each 
of the stages of the wholesale and retail trade. Several 
Provincial Governments accordingly initiated price control 
measures on the lines prescribed in the Government of India’s 
Notifications. Under a subsequent Notification dated 25th 
May, 1940, issued by the Govenunent of India, which 
superseded earlier notifications, the basis of price control 
was made more elastic than imder the earlier arrangement. 
The provision for fixing the maximum price at a figure not 
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less than 10 |>er cent above the ruling price at tbe same stage 
on Ist September, 1939, was deleted. This is a welcome 
modiification of &e price control me<jianism since pre-war 
prices can be a guide and a standard only for a limited 
period after the commencement of the war. The equity of 
price control is best secured by relating prices to costs and 
by providing that costs are determined by a careful scrutiny. 
The Provincial Governments were to exercise their power in 
accordance with such instnuAions as might be issued to them 
from time to time by the Government of India. Their power 
was limited to controlling prices at whidi the articles specified 
in the schedule might be sold in a market other than the 
primary wholesale markets. A further Notification issued 
on 19lh June, 1940, empowered Provincial Governments to 
prohibit the withholding from sale either generally or to 
specified classes of persons goods kept for sale. Early in 
1940 two officers were appointed by the Government of India 
to watch the influence of speculation on the prices, especially 
in future markets, of jute and cotton in Calcutta and Bombay 
respectively. Provincial Governments appointed special 
officers to administer price control measures. 

For example, the Government of Bombay appointed a 
Controller of Prices for the City of Bombay early in 
December 1939. Later all the District Magistrates were 
appointed as Controllers of Prices for their districts and 
were instructed to publish for the information of the public 
fair price lists of wholesale and retail prices prevailing in 
the chief markets in dieir districts. The Controller of 
Prices, Bombay, has also been publishing such weekly fair 
price lists for Bombay Gty. 

One of the measures adopted by the Government of 
Bombay to check profiteering by the retailers of grains was 
to start a number of Government grain shops in different 
parts of Bombay City. At these shops grain is being sold 
at fair prices, without any profit except for an addition to 
cover working expenses. An advance of Rs. 1,40,000 was 
sanctioned by the Government for this purpose. The in- 
creasing sales at these shops show that they serve a real need 
of the public. The prices charged at these shops, even where 
they do not make sales to sections of the public, serve as a 
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price guidance to tiie public and are a deterrent to 
profiteering. 

Price Control Conferences: 

The Central Goverament convened two Conferences of 
representatives of Provinces and States in October 1939 and 
January 1940 to examine the working of the price control 
measures so far adopted and to consider the line of future 
action. It was considered desirable to have a uniform 
administrative machinery in Provinces and States. It was 
agreed that if and when control of prices in the wholesale 
markets became necessary, this task should be assumed by 
the Government of India, whilst the task of controlling prices 
in the secondary markets and at the retail stage should be 
left to Provinces and States. 

Pros and Cons of Price Control : 

The price control policy of the Government has been 
the subject of a long controversy in the country. In favour 
of price control it may be said that its prompt introduction 
was necessary to check the wild wave of profiteering which 
ran through the coimtry during the first week of September 
19,39 and which was not justified as stocks were normal and 
the transport facilities were working smoothly. An indis- 
criminate rise in prices throws the price mechanism out of 
gear, raises the cost of living, creates discontent, and upsets 
the whole structure of national economy. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the Government to regulate prices in public 
interest so as to maintain supplies and services essential to 
the life of the community. 

Some of the objections to price control taken by the 
business community as represented by the Chambers of 
Commerce have been met by the amendments of the earlier 
Notifications noticed above. While the business community 
favour price control in order to check real profiteering, they 
do not think it desirable to control agricultural prices. It is 
argued that the Indian cultivator, who has suffered during 
the last decate from the depressed level of agricultural 
prices, should not be denied an opportunity of reaping a 
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just pto&L from his produce and of {mying off his debts and 
improving his economic conditiwi. The intece^ of the 
cultivators should not be subordinated to those of the vocal 
section of consumers who have reaped a benefit from the 
low cost of living during the last decade. Should the cost of 
living during the war rise, this class could legitimately 
for dearness allowances. It is essentially a case of securing 
defered justice to the cultivator. It is noteworthy that in 
France agricultural prices were exempted from control of 
prices. It has been further argued that while the war conti- 
nues the rise in prices generally and of essential commodities 
in particular is inevitable. At any rate, so far as the export- 
able goods are concerned there cannot possibly be any justi- 
fication for controlling prices of exports which are governed 
by the international price level. V^ile no objection can be 
taken to price control in order to deal with profiteering, the 
latter must be carefully distinguished from legitimate 
profiteaming, especially in the case of the large body of 
cultivators. It is only when a commodity is sold to 
consumers at a price which has no relation to its replace- 
ment cost that price control is desirable. Allowance must 
also be made for changes in demand and supply of the 
commodity in question since the outbreak of the war. The 
new Notifications issued by the Government of India may be 
said to go a long way in meeting these objections. Anyway, 
as prices have slumped heavily since last January and in the 
great majority of cases are finding their natural level, the 
necessity for strict price control has been considerably 
lessened. Our survey of the price trends in India during 
the last decade has shown that while there has been a limited 
price recovery from the depths of depression, it compares 
unfavourably with the price recovery in other countries. It 
is, therefore, very essential that a further healthy and ordered 
rise in the prices of important staple commodities, such as 
wheat, rice, raw jute, cotton, oilseeds, etc., should take place 
in order to raise the purchasing power tmd the earning 
capacity of the agriculturist. This may be said to be the 
central problem of Indian economy to-day. We fully 
endorse the opinion expressed by Dr. T. A. Gregory, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Government of India, diat a rise in die 
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pirioe of cacportable produce s&mild be welcome as it meant 
more spending power whi^ will benefit industry and render 
easier tbe o^lection of taxes by the State. It is only when 
the rise is so great as to lead to social discontent that the 
interest of the cultivator must give way to the paramount 
interest of the Slate in the successful prosecution of the war. 
judging from the remarks made by the Gjmmerce Secretary 
to the Government of India on a Resolution in the Council 
of State in March last (to the effect that no action should be 
taken to arrest the normal rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce), it appears that there is a change in the attitude of 
the Government or at any rate hesitation to proceed with 
price control. It appears that it is not the policy of the 
Government to control prices of the agricultural produce at 
the primary stage until prices had gone up to a legitimate 
extent. So far the Government of India have not thought it 
necessary to put a stop to the rise in prices. It may be 
added that the general trend of opinion expressed at the two 
Price Control Conferences convened by the Government of 
India was in favour of leaving agricultural prices free to 
follow their natural course up to a point. 

Effects of Fluctuations in Prices during the War Period: 

We may now examine the effects produced by changes 
in the price level during the war period. 

(i) Agriculture : — Following the sharp rise in the 
prices initiated by the war, high hopes were entertained 
regarding improvement in Ae prospects of the Indian agri- 
culturist. It was thought that the cultivator would be able 
to wipe off hie debts and make better profits after a prolonged 
and trying period of depression. It was hoped that the 
Co-operative Movement, which had been suffering from the 
incubus of heavy overdues would be relieved of that burden 
and would thus receive a welcome stimulus. Actually, the 
cultivator did not derive a substantial benefit even when 
prices were high during the first four months of the war as 
he had already parted with his produce. After the new 
harvested crops came into the market it was only for a few 
weeks that commodity prices ruled high enough to confer any 
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tangible benefit <mi: the cultivators who idid not wait for still 
higher prices* The subsequent slump in prices has ^verse,- 
ly affected the purchasing power ol the agriculturists and 
led to a deterioration of the economic conditions in the rural 
areas as shown by the reduced domestic demrnid for mill 
cloth. The limited revival of prices, which is in evidmice 
during recent months, is to be greatly welcomed. At the 
same time the present agricultural situation is causing 
considerable anxiety owing to the accumulation of stocks of 
raw materials, like cotton, oilseeds, jute; and Government are 
being urged to take steps to deal with the problem of surplus 
stocks and of finding alternative markets for Indian agri- 
cultural staples in lieu of those closed during the war. 

(ii) Industries '. — The change brought about by the 
outbreak of war in the economic situation was also conspicu- 
ous in the sphere of Indian industry where the depression 
prevalent at the beginning of the year in such major 
industries as jute was virtually transformed into piusperity. 
The contraction of imports, the war orders of the (iovemment 
and the general rise in prices were expected to stimulate 
industrialization of India and to ensure high industrial pro- 
fits. Indeed, for a while, the stage seemed to be set for a 
widespread industrial boon*. 'Fhis was reflected iu the rise 
of the index number of industrial securities from 98.5 in 
August 1939 to 130 in the last month of the year. While, 
the war has undoubtedly given a stimulus to the industrial 
development of India, thanks to the war effort of the newly 
created war departments like the Supply Department, the 
earlier hopes were not destined to be fulfilled. The reces- 
sion of prices, the decrease in the demand in the rural areas 
for industrial products, the difficulties regarding imports of 
machinery, essential stores and accessories, the increase in 
the cost of production (partly due to grant of dearness allow- 
ance to workers), the levy of the Excess Profits Tax and the 
difficulties of exporting manufactured goods from India, are 
some of the factors which have militat^ against rapid indus- 
trialization. Even the jute mill industry which has consi- 
derably benefited from ^ war demand, is not doing well as 
shown by the heavy fall in the prices of raw jute and jute 
manufactures and the curtailment of production. Ajtart 
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kiBs of soaie of tlie unportant export marked tiue 
ixiitiid heavy rise in the price of jute manufactures has stimu- 
lated the process of resort to substitutes like cotton bag;s 
especially in U. S. A. The production in the textile indus- 
try was actually less in the year 1939-40 than during the 
previous year. The plight of the sugar industry is well 
known. It is suffering from over-production and lack of 
export markets. The deterioration of the industrial situa- 
tion is reflected in the decline of the index number of indus- 
trial idiares from its peak of 130 in December 1939 to 109 
in August 1940. In recent months a certain amount of indus- 
trial recovery has taken place. There has recently been in- 
creased consumption of home-grown cotton by the textile 
industry, which has received fresh Government orders for 
the Array in the Middle East. The new defence programme 
is responsible for the upward swing in the production of 
steel and pig-iron. The production of paper has also reveal- 
ed a welcome increase. 

There are indications of returning confidence. The 
growing war effort of India for her own defence and her im- 
portance as the central source of supply for the Empire, 
as also the assurance given by the Commerce Member that 
essential industries started during the war would be protect- 
ed against unfair competition after the war, may be taken 
as pointers which revive hopes of expansion of industries and 
of upward trend of industrial prices and profits. This is 
to some extent indicated by the revival of prices of indus- 
trial products like jute and cotton manufactures and the 
steady undertone in the industrial share markets. 

(c) Cost of living '. — The rise in wholesale prices, es- 
pecially during the earlier period of the war, has naturally 
affected retail prices and the cost of living, and this has creat- 
ed a demand for dearness allowances. A large number of 
industrial disputes occurred in the country on this account 
and dearness allowances have already been granted to 
workers in some industrial centres to neutralise the rise in 
the cost of livii^ which is ^own by the increase in the 
Bombay Working Qass Cost of Living Index Number 
(1934:^100) from 106 in September 1939 to 114 in J^uary 
1940. The bidex Number dropped to 110 in April. It 
F. 10 
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rose tibereafter to 114 in Wt canta down by 2' {>oitd$ 

in S^iteihber 1940. Ttie rise in the cost of living has been 
ch^ed to some extent by the price control measures already 
mentioned. 

(d) Trade: (i) External Trade : — ^The outbreak 
of the war in Europe in September 1939 changed the 
Indian trade position. The export movement was accele- 
rated, while imports declined owing to greatly enhanced 
insurance costs and difficulty in obtaining freight. The 
following table compares the foreign trade for the live 
months preceding and the seven months following the war 
with corresponding periods of 1938-39 : 

Table XIX 
In Crores of Rupees. 



April to August 

Balance 

September to March 

Balance of 


Imports. Exports. 

of trade. 

Imports. Exports. 

Trade. 

1938-39 

5a59 

66.17 

■f6.56 

92.21 

103.06 

-H0.85 

1939-40 

70.10 

77.13 

-H7.03 

94.62 

136.60 

+41.88 

Percentage 17.6 
charge. 

16.6 

6.8 

2.6 

32.4 

28.0 


The total foreign trade in merchandise during the year 
1939-40 increased by 17'6 per cent to Rs. 178’ 34 crores, 
while the balance of trade recorded a rise of Rs. 48.90 
crores. The total exports rose by 26 per cent from Rs. 
169.35 crores to Rs. 213.62 crores mainly owing to increas- 
ed demand for Indian produce and rise in prices that fol- 
lowed. Hie exports of Indian merchandise showed an in- 
crease under jute manufactures, raw jute, raw cotton, wool 
Mid tea. On the other hand, exports of grain, pulses, flour 
and oilseeds declined. The improvement in the exports 
was made up of a rise of about 20 per cent in the price 
level and 4 per cent in quantum. Tlie total value of im- 
ports rose by 8'51 per cent to Rs. 164*72 crores. Most 
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of iJbf iteiRS iiMareases of oils recorded the 

largest amounts. On the odier hand, imports of madtinery 
of all kinds and iron and steel dedined. The import prices 
increased by 6'4 per cent artd the quantum by 2 per cent, 
llbus the figures diowed that the cessation of trade with 
Germany was more than neutralized by the extension of 
trade elsewhere. 

The figures of the Foreign Trade of India for the five 
months ending August 194^ show that the total exports of 
merchandise amounted to Rs. 82.51 crores as against Rs. 
73.63 crores in the corresponding months of the previous 
year. The increase in the value of exports may be attribut- 
ed partly to the increased offtake of the United Kingdom 
and partly to the higher level of prices. Total imports of 
merchandise during the first five months of the financial year 
1940-41 amounted to Rs. 65.59 crores as compared with 
Rs. 74.52 crores in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Exports during the five months ending August 1940 
showed decreases under most of the items including cotton, 
tea, and raw jute. The only item to record a substantial 
increase was jute manufactures. Under imports most of 
the items showed increases of which oils recorded the 
largest amount. On the other hand, sugar, machinery, and 
cotton yams and manufactures showed decreases. It is 
noteworthy that while exports of Indian merchandise in 
August 1940 were higher by Rs. 0'85 crore as compared 
with the previous month, they showed a decrease of Rs. 1.65 
crores as compared with August 1939. Imports into India 
during August 1940 were Rs. 1.28 crores less than in July 
1940 and Rs. 3.77 crores less than in August 1939. This 
shows the deterioration in the foreign trade position in August 
1940 as compared with the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year, and illustrates the effects of the loss of the Conti- 
nental markets. 

(m) fnlmd Tradfii — The quantity of Inland Trade in- 
creased from 760 million maunds in 1938-39 to 808 millkni 
maunds in 1939-40, the highest since 1933-34. The im- 
provement in the inland trade is also ^own by the increase 
in th^e total gross earnings of State-owned railways from 
Rs. 94.36 crores to 97.96 crores, the higjiest since 1929-30, 
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ai^ in tlie tcftal ntunber of wagons tnadbi} from 72 laldte to 
75 kldiB, the largest recorded ^oe ' 1928-29. 

(e) PuMk Finance: — ^Hje reai^mts of price flnotua- 
tions 6n Public Finance during the war period hiay now be 
briefly indicated. Hie most obvious ^ect is the levy of the 
Excess Profits Tax on war profits accruing from the fai^mr 
level of commodity and industrial prices and larger demand 
for certain articles for the prosecution of the war. Hie 
second is the increase in railway fares by 1 anna in the 
Rupee applicable to fares exceeding a rupee and in goods 
rates by 2 annas in the Rupee as from last March 1940. This 
was justified by the Government on the ground that there 
were big uncertainties of expenditure, and revenue, e.g., the 
railways might be called upon to grant increased wages to 
their workers owing to rise in the cost of living and pay 
hi^er prices for coal and other materials. The rise in the 
price level and the brisk demand for their services offered 
them an opportunity of building up a reserve for absorbing 
the shock of diminished earnings, when the demand fell. 
The rise in prices also affected the cost of modernisation of 
the Army in India and generally the military expenditure 
apart from large direct increases in it. Besides the levy of 
Excess Profits Tax imposed to balance the Central Budget 
and the increase in Railway rates, the Central Budget for 
the year 1940-41 provided for an increase in the excise duty 
on sugar from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. and in the import duty 
on motor spirit from annas 10 to annas 12 per gallon. Hie 
Supplementary Budget introduced in November 1940 an- 
nounced a surcharge of 25 per cent on Income-tax rates and 
increase in Postal rates. Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance 
Mem^r, arguing in favour of additional tax increases dur- 
ing the course of his budget speech in March 1940, referred 
to the increase in the taxable capacity brought about by the 
war. The subsequent slump in prices has, however, weak- 
force of this argument. Besides additional taxa- 
tioB, Defence loans were recently floated by the Government 
of Indie. 

Ourre^icy, Exchonge and Bonking (i) Curtency, 

The fluctuations in prices during the war have affected the 
cuirencjr and ekdrartge position. The active average 
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cifCiilaticin of notes increased from Rs. 196*14 crores in Sep- 
ti^dier 1959 to Rs. 250*47 crores in June 1940, the h4[^st 
%uie cm record. It declined lo Rs. 228*67 crores at the end of 
October 1940. Hie earlier increase was due to increased 
trade activity in India and rise in prices which followed the 
ot^weak of the war^ The subsequent decrease indicates the 
effects of the slump in prices and the recession of business. 
The total amount of currency absorbed in 1939-40 amount- 
ed to Rs. 59.53 crores as against a contraction of Rs. 9.62 
crores in 1938-39. The addition was made up of an absorp- 
tion of Rs. 10.08 crores of rupee coin and Rs. 49.45 crores 
notes respectively. This was the largest absorption of cur- 
rency excepting the year 1918-19 when it amounted lo Rs. 
94.^ crores. We have already noticed the large withr 
drawal of rupee coin and its adverse effects on the price level 
Si India. 

(I’i) Exchange '. — The rupee-sterling exchange has re- 
mained steady owing to the increase in the value of exports 
and the larger trade balance and this has enabled the Reserve 
Bank greatly to extend the external assets of currency by 
large purchases of sterling securities against expansion of 
currency. On the other hand, measures of exchange control 
which have been introduced during the war, have had a cer- 
tain degree of adverse reaction on exports and commodity 
prices. 

{Hi) Banking '. — Although the immediate reactions of 
die war on money rates and bank deposits were somewhat 
adverse, the situation soon afterwards eased, especially after 
die reduction in the Bank of England rate from 4 per cent 
to 2 per cent. Money rates have tended to be easy follow- 
ing the expansion of note issue and rupee coin by the 
Reserve Bank of India against large purchases of sterling 
and ocmsiderable purchases of Treasury Bills. The Reserve 
Bank of India Rate has remained unchanged at 3 per cent. 
All this ^ws that unlike the last war, the present war has 
not had adverse effects on the money market. As a result 
of the war and the higher prices prevailing, the advances of 
atdieddled: banks increased from Rs. 109.71 crores in Sep- 
teadier 19(39 to Rs. 153.77 crores in April 1940. They 
declined to Rs. 103.(18 crores at the end of October 1940. 
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The increase in the Clearing House returns from Rs. 2^012 
crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 2,308 crores in 193940 also ^s- 
trates the welcome ^ect of the war on Indian baiddng. 
The monthly Clearing House returns which readied dieir 
peak of Rs. 289.59 crores in December 1939 declined to 
Rs. 140 crores in July 1940 in consequence of the dtunp 
in prices and business activity. 

Conclusions : 

(i) General : — ^The foregoing survey of Indian price 
level trends during the last decade and ^ir effects on the 
country’s economy may now be brought to a close. In 
general, it may be said that the whole decade 1929-40 was a 
period of depressed prices for the agriculturists, barring 
short intervals, such as 1936-37, or again, the first four 
months of the present war period. The depressed state of 
the price level coupled with the disparity between agricuh 
tural and industrial prices has adversely affected the econo- 
my of an agricultural country like India, and has served to 
focus attention on some of its vulnerable features, such as 
her dependence on foreign markets for the sale of her 
agricultural staples and her predominantly agricultural 
character. Even before the war India’s position as a com- 
petitor in the world markets had been seriously weakened. 
During the present war the loss of some export markets has 
further intensified the weakness. This clearly shows that 
sustained effort should be made to bring about increased 
consumption of raw materials in the country itself by 
stimulating industrialization. Pending the realization of 
these efforts, it is necessary for the Government fully to ex- 
plore the possibilities of extending India’s export trade with 
the Empire and non-Empire countries by entering into suit- 
able trade agreements. It may also ^ added that the 
effects of the Eastern Croup Conference and the Roger 
Mission should be mainly concentrated on the industrializa- 
tion of the country so that a lasting benefit will accrue to 
India even after the war. 

Hie predominantly agricultural character of her eco- 
nomy exposes India to grave risks of fluctuations of fnrices, 
especially in times of depression, which greatly affect the 
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ftntunes o£ tbe Indian i^ricultarist who lives on the 
While agriculturists all over the world are in a weak posi- 
tion to resist a fall of prices as compared to industrialists, 
tbe Indian agriculturist is peculiarly vulnerable in this 
respect. 

The Government should pursue steadily a policy of 
improving the earning capacity and of keeping up the pur- 
chasing power of the agriculturist. To this end, measures 
such as the improvement of the machinery for marketing 
agricultural produce, relief of rural indebtedness, develop- 
ment of subsidiary industries, land improvement etc. may 
be steadily pursued. The advisability of fixing minimum 
harvest price should also be considered, as these are unduly 
depressed owing to the heavy selling pressure on the market. 
It is also necessary for Government to follow an elastic Land 
Revenue policy under which relief in proportion to fall of 
agricultural prices is given to the agriculturist. Legisla- 
tion to ensure similar relief in respect of the rent of land 
is also necessary. 

The discussion of the effects of fall of agricultural 
prices in India shows how it totally unsettles the entire eco- 
nomic life of the country and indicates the need for main- 
taining the purchasing power of the agriculturist. While 
we cannot insulate our economy and render it immune from 
external price disturbances, we should nevertheless strength- 
en it in various directions. This indicates the urgent need 
for a comprehensive scheme of economic planning for 
India. 

It may be suggested that in so far as price fluctuations 
are inevitable, the Government should adopt a progressive 
policy of capital expenditure on public works like roads, 
canals, railways, housing, forest development, etc., during 
periods of economic depression, taking full advantage of the 
prevalent low money rates and floating funds in the money 
market by borrowing for such expenditure, which has a large 
scope, having regard to the undeveloped condition of the 
vast rural areas in the country. While such a policy has 
its financial and other limitations, it may be pointed out 
that so far it has not been properly explored as in other 
countries. It is also necessary -that the Reserve Bank 
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aliould follow a monetary policy ainung at a aoiti^le price 
levdi. 

(ii) Price Situation during the wan — So far as tbe 
present situation caused by the slump in prices during the 
war period is concerned, a few suggestions may be offered. 
In the first place, the price control policy of the Government 
should be limited to controlling profiteering and care should 
be taken to see that it does not check the rise of agricultural 
prices. In the second place, the Government must speedily 
devise, in co<operation with the business community, a 
scheme for tacUing the problem of the surplus stocks of 
agricultural staples which at present are exercising a depress- 
ing infiuence on prices. 

It appears that Government is at present considering 
the problem of surplus agricultural production with special 
reference to jute, raw cotton, groundnuts, and wheat. It is 
thought that if the prices of these can be stabilised at a 
reasonable level, it is possible that other commodities may 
find their own level without any undue depression of the 
price. Crop-planning or crop-restriction schemes have 
been advocated, but it is by no means easy to enforce this 
remedy in the conditions of Indian agriculture. Voluntary 
guidance may, however, be to some extent useful. 

We may suggest for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment purchases of agricultural staples by them, both on 
their own behalf as also on behalf of Great Britain, purchases 
of some of the Indian agricultural staples on the lines of 
recent purchases of Egyptian cotton by the British Govern- 
ment or of wool clip in New Zealand and South Africa by the 
same authority. 

Government should make an effort to stimulate exports 
fay giving, under certain conditions, financial aid to the ex- 
port trade and may, in that connection, consider a 
scheme of exports credits organisation as in the United 
Kingdom. 

A vigorous drive for findii^ alternative markets for 
Indian agricultural staples is essential, as also die immediate 
establishment of industries like the v^table oil industry 
so as to ensure increased internal consumption of some of 
the industrial raw materials. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Paper an attempt haa been made to examine with the 
help of index numbers of prices variations in the level of commo* 
dity prices in India roughly during the last decade, i,e., from the 
firfi^ onslaught of the Great Depression in September 1929 to 
October 19^. The decade of prices has been divided into four 
main periods: (i) Depression period (September 1929 to March 
1933); (ii) Recovery (partial) period (April 1933 to August 1937); 
(iii) Recession period (September 1937 to August 193^; and (iv) 
War period (September 1939 to October 1940 for which statistics 
are available). Each of the four price periods has been examin- 
ed with reference to the general course of commodity prices in 
India^ the variations in the prices of individual commodities, the 
relation between agricultural and industrial prices, and the com- 
parative price movements in India and foreign countries. The 
causes of these price phenomena are analysed both with refenrence 
to world factors and special factors in operation in India. The 
effects produced by the changes in the price level on the different 
facets of the country’s economic life relating to Agriculture, Indus- 
tries, Trade — External and Internal — Public Finance, Currency, 
Exchange and Banking have been considered. 

Except for a limited recovery of the price level before the 
recession of 1937-8 set in and the sudden spurt in prices during 
the first four months of the war, prices have generally remained 
depressed during the last decade. The principal conclusion reach- 
ed as a result oi the analysis of the price structure and price move- 
ments during the last decade is that Indian economy is particularly 
sensitive to a fall of prices owing to the predominantly agricul- 
tural character of the country and the disparity between 
the cyclical movements of agricultural and industrial prices. 
India’s dependence on world markets for the disposal of her surplus 
agricultural production is responsible for the instability of her 
export trade, which periodically depresses the price level in India, 
following a drop in the prices of agricultural products in the 
w^orld markets. Tliis has veny adverse reactions on the balance of 
trade, the maintenance, of which, at a fairly high level, is cssendal 
for the liquidation of India’s ‘invisible’ imports, and the stability 
of the Rupee ratio. 

Tlic first generation of Indian economists, like the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade, pointed out that the economics of an agricultural 
country like India are very unstable. This instability has come 
into marked prominence during the last decade owing ^ to the 
depressed condition of commodity prices in general and agricultural 
prices in particular. 

The purchasing power of the agriculturist, who is the backbone 
of the country, is the decisive factor which makes or mars the 
F. 11 
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aconomic fortunes of the cotixitrf. A setback to his pnrdhasing 
power acts as a depressing factor throughout the entire economic 
sbmcture of the country. Economic policy in India ha% therefore, 
to be so planned as firstly, to counteract the impact of a price fall 
on her agricultural economy and secondly, to establish an even 
balance between agriculture an^ industry, thus fortifying the 
country against cyclical forces operating on the price level in the 
world markets. Suggestions have been offered for achieving 
these objectives of economic policy. The hectic course of prices 
during the present war has been analysed, the special problems 
created by the slump in orices since January, 1940, after initial 
sharp upward trend, have been briefly discussed, and the line of 
possible approach to the solution of the problems indicated. 
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PRICES IN INDIA BETWEEN THE 
TWO GREAT WARS 


BY 

Dr. R. K. Bhan, M.A., Ph.D. (London), 

Jammu and Kashmir State. 

The world price level, including that of India, 
experienced phenomenal changes during the period after 
the War. The post-war boom was followed by a collapse in 
prices and the fall continued, though slowly, for some time 
till it gained a huge momentum during the period of the 
Great Depression. Slow recovery set in after 1933. This 
period thus affords a very interesting study of a price fall. 
The ^neral characteristics and consequences of a fall in 
prices, viz., the upheavals caused in the contractual relations 
entered into a number of ways in the process of production, 
consumption, exchange and distribution, the problems of 
adjustment of wages and the social and economic problems 
created, let alone the psychological effects and its reper- 
cussions on economic factors, are of profound importance. 

In this superficial study we will mainly interest 
ourselves in the disparities in price structure rather than 
the general price movements. The comparison of price 
indices is obscured by the fact that the methods adopted in 
the selection of material, averaging and weighting are not 
uniform. They give a general vision of the trends, however. 
In the case of India, the Calcutta index is considered most 
reliable, though its variations are not the same as those of 
other indices. 

The post-war period after the boom of 1920 showed a 
steady fall but a precipitate decrease took place from 1929. 
The Indian indices reached a lower point than those of most 
other countries; the percentage decline between peak 1^9 
and March 1933 was much higher in this country than in 
almost all others. The recovery from 1933 onwards has 
been slower in the case of India. Some of the price indices 
are given below:—* 
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WHOLESALE PKICE INDICES OP CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
PRE-WAR BASE 


Countries. 

Peak in 
1929. 

Low point 
of depres- 
sion. 

March 

1933. 

Percent 
decline 
peak 1929 
— March 
1933. 

Netherlands 

147 

72 

72 

51 

Egypt 

125 

70 

70 

44 

Italy 

499 

287 

287 

42 

France 

660 

390 

390 

41 

U. 8. A. 

138 

86 

86 

38 

Switzerland 

143 

90 

90 

37 

Germany 

140 

91 

91 

35 

Canada 

154 

99 (>i) 

101 

34 

United Kingdom... 

140 

98 

98 

30 

Australia 

171 

122 

122 

29 

Sweden 

145 

105 

105 

28 

Japan 

172 

111 (b) 

134 

22 

India, July 1914« 

145 

82 

82 

44 


100 . 

Columns II and III are identical except in the case of Canada 
and Japan. 

(a) February 1933 <b) June 1932. 

When we examine the discrepancies in price structure 
and the economic disequilibrium caused thereby during the 
period of price fall, we find that a severer shock was 
received by this country. The main discrepancies may be 
classified as under: — 

(1) Divergences between the prices of manufactured 

goods and raw materials. 

(2) Divergences between the prices of agricultural 

and non-agricultural products. 

(3) Divergences between the prices and cost of 

production, especially in agriculture — 
Divergences between prices received by the 
farmer and paid by him. 
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(4) Divergences betwera the wlu^esale prices, retail 

prices and cost of living. 

(5) Divergences between export and import prices. 

1. A divergence between the prices of manufactured 
goods and raw materials is inevitable due to a number of 
reasons. There is a greater elasticity of supply in the case 
of finished products than in that of raw materials. The rnanu* 
facturers maintain large stocks of raw materials as a reserve 
and tend to decrease the demand in the concerned markets 
when the price fall commences, thus accelerating it further. 
It always takes some time for the change in the price of the 
raw materials to get reflected in that of the finished goods, 
since there exists a time interval between the purchase of the 
raw material and the sale of the finished product. Again, 
the high proportion of relatively inelastic items of costs in 
the case of manufactured goods, viz., transport, capital 
charges, labour, taxes, etc., account for the slower movement 
in their prices. As one of the reports of the League of 
Nations says: — 

“If tlierefore raw materials account for — for instance 
— one third of the total cost of manufacturing industry and 
all other costs remain constant, then a 30 per cent fall in 
raw material prices could ultimately cause only a 10 per 
cent fall in the prices of the final product.” 

A greater fall in raw material prices during the period 
is also attributed to the fact that these loom large in inter- 
national trade and are faced with world competition to a 
greater extent than the products of manufacturing industries 
enjoying more or less a sheltered position. Moreover, the 
restriction of production, which was possible in the case, of 
manufactures in contrast with the inability of the primary 
producers in this behalf raised unit costs of manufacture. 

Again, the decrease in loans from creditor to debtor 
countries, the latter being mostly primary producers influenc- 
ed the latter adversely. 

Examining this disparity in the case of cotton and jute 
in India we find it increased particularly during the period 
of Great Depression, as is revealed by the following 
indices: — 
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DISOR^ANCY IN THE PRICES OF RAW COTTON & JDTE 
A THEIR, MANUFACTURES RESPECTIVELY 


Price indices of Price indices of 


Year. 

Raw 

Cotton. 

Cotton 

manuftic- 

turea 

Disparity. Kaw jute 

Jute 

manufac- 

tures, 

• 

Dis- 

parity. 

1928 

110 

99 

90 

105 

123 

117 

1929 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1930 

62 

87 

140 

66 

72 

109 

1931 

57 

77 

135 

51 

62 

121 

1932 

63 

74 

117 

47 

61 

129 

1933 

56 

71 

129 

43 

63 

146 

1934 

50 

72 

144 

41 

63 

154 

1935 

63 

73 

138 

53 

61 

115 

1936 

61 

69 

113 

53 

52 

98 

1937 

61 

73 

120 

.59 

55 

93 

1988 

16 

66 

143 

51 

51 

100 


Note: — Disparity is measured by dividing the price index of manu- 
factured goods by the price index of raw materials. 

It may be that llie effect of protection on cotton manu- 
factures was also responsible for the relative increase in their 
prices, but these indices indicate clearly that the Indian 
agriculturist had to sell the produce at a lower jrrice and buy 
his requirements at a higher price and that a price fall 
affected his interests adversely from two sides. That the 
disparity should be greater in the case of jute, India's 
monopoly, is rather a sad commentary on the position of the 
jute producer with respect to the manufacturer. 

IL A logical corollary of the divergence indicated 
above is the one jiertaining to agricultural and non- 
agricultural products. Broadly speaking, agriculture is a 
mode of livii^ rather than a mere source of livelihood. A 
farm cannot be so easily closed as a factory. The farmer 
feels constrained to allow a price fall to the point when the 
produce can be demanded under changed conditions. The 
rigidity of, distributing costs has been illustrated by the 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, which is pathetically comic. 
During the depression the selling prices in cities of cert^ 
bulky farm products fell below fhe cost of transportation 
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laid packing, so that the producer hi the distant areas 
received not only no return but a bill for excess costs. Ihe 
sensitiveness of agricultural prices is furdier iircreased by 
their being not only staples of international commerce but 
of speculative exchanges, which are Uiemselves hi^ly 
responsive to all changes in monetary and business condi* 
tions. Again, most of the agricultural products being raw 
materials, changes affecting finished products are immediate* 
]y reflected on them. 

The time interval which must elapse between the sowing 
of the crops and the price realization is also an important 
factor to be reckoned in a period of falling prices. The 
increase in the real burden of indebtedness, again, gives a 
sharper edge to the price fall. 

With reference to the U.S.A. Prof. Thomsen has 
observed : — 

“ When prices change, the percentage rise or fall in 
farm prices nearly always is much greater than the 
percentage rise or fall in retail and wholesale prices .... 
If the farmer receives 30 cents of the consumers’ dollar, a 
10 p.c. reduction in the retail prices (10 cents), when taken 
from the farmer’s 30 cents, represents a 33'3 per cent decline 
in farm prices.” Thus he calculates that the whole burden 
of price fall (10 cents out of 100 cents) would be trans- 
ferred to the producer. 

After examining the available statistics in India 
(Bombay Labour Gazette food price index compared with 
general wholesale price index, export with import indices 
or the harvest prices with their quotations in wholesale 
markets) the disparity is established during both the periods 
of depression and upswing. 

III. The discrepancies mentioned above lead us to the 
consideration of one of their fundamental causes, viz., the 
divergence between prices and costs of production in agri- 
culture during the post-war period. From a purely 
theoretical point of view it can be said that when relative 
price and costs do not harmonize in any line of production, 
it is indicative of maldistribution of the factors of produc- 
ti<m and justifies their rcx}istribution. Since agriculture is 
much too irresponsive to all these inherent self-adjusting 
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forces, the discrepancy between costs and prices manifests 
itself. During the last Great War, there was a rise in the 
agricultural costs and prices, in several cases much to the 
advantage of the producer. The deflation of 1920-21 turned 
the balance against him. The great depression set in when 
the farmer was already feeling overwhelmed with the 
difficulties involved in the adjustment of costs to prices. 
This state of disequilibrium is clear from the statistics 
published by the league of Nations. 

Hie position of the farmer as a purchaser and a seller 
is dependent not only upon the nature of the products and 
their demand but also upon general factors such as 
commercial, fiscal and monetary system of his country. 
Under free trade conditions he may be able to take advantage 
of lower prices on imported goods and may even be able to 
sell some of his products at a fairly reasonable price. On 
the other hand, those countries which produce agricultural 
commodities for a world market and at the same lime 
consume manufactured commodities, enjoying protection, 
suffer from a disequilibrium in price level. During this 
period India could come in the latter category and thus 
suffered badly. 

The statistical tables relating to farm accounts in the 
Punjab during the period of dej)ression, compiled by the 
Hoard of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, clearly show that — 

(а) The fall in prices and the comparative inelasti- 

city of expenditure resulted in a considerable 
diminution of net income, making it negative 
in certain cases. The fall in prices in 
different commodities was not uniform. 

(б) Even on the Risalewala Government farm, the 

net income in 1930-31 was reduced to one- 
quarter of what it was before the Great 
Depression and in 1934-35 it was only a half 
of that. 

(e) Though before the depression the ^oss and net 
incomes per acre in canal-irrigated areas 
were higher than in the well-irrigated areas, 
the depression upset the balance in 1930-31. 


F. la. 
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(d) In farms cultivated on Batai system an unequal 

and heavier burdm was imposed on the 
tenants by the fail in prices. The farm 
accounts for 1930-31 observe “The net in- 
come of the landlord was only about 44 per 
cent of the average net income of the previous 
four years; in the case of tenants it was only 
about 1/lOth.” Though the recent accounts 
indicate a general improvement all round 
and a closing up of the gap in favour of the 
tenant, a great leeway has to be made up yet. 

(e) Tlie distress caused to the agriculturist is indi- 

cated by the figures relating to cultivated 
lands, mortgaged and redeemed, the former 
showing an increase and the latter a decrease 
during the worst depression years. 

The report of the Bengal enquiry on rural indebtedness 
(1935) referring to a number of families in 16 districts 
calculates that between 1928 and 1933 the income decreased 
by 48 per cent only, the average family surplus became a 
negative quantity and the average debt bgure increased by 
67 per cent. 

All these examples indicate the detrimental effect of 
the “price scissors” to the agriculturist. 

IV. Retail prices lagged behind wholesale prices, 
'fhe index for the latter mainly includes competitively pro- 
duced commodities, more susceptible to international 
influences, the speculative market or the monetary factors. 
It is also heavily weighted with semi-manufactured goods or 
war materials, whose prices fell heavily during the period 
of depression. The retail group, generally represented by 
C.O.L. index number is more comprehensive in scope cover- 
ing a number of commodities and services including food, 
lighting, clothing, rent, conventional standard prices such as 
railway or tramway fares. Some of the charges are fixed or 
contracted for long periods of time and others vary very 
little ncB even with the volume of production; thus their in- 
cidence increases when sales fall off and decreases when busi- 
ness rcnves. The working of forces affectii^ these charges is 
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strietly limited in character and operation; they are national 
or ra&er n^ional, in contrast with others which are inter- 
national in scope. 

In the case of agriculture, the existence of middlemen 
minimises the gains of the producer and the consumer in a 
period of price rise or fall respectively. He charges 
consumers the cost of replacement of stock during a period 
of price rise and makes the producer bear the loss due to 
depreciation in the value of his stocks in hand, when beset 
with marketing difficulties. In India defective marketing 
organisation, the absence of storage facilities and the extra- 
ordinary position enjoyed by the middlemen clog the whole 
process of price mechanism. The divergence between whole- 
sale and retail sale prices thus widened during this period, 
for instance, in the case of rice between 1929-30 and 1932-33 
the wholesale price fell by 52 per cent and the retail by 48 
per cent and in the case of wheat between 1929-30 and 1931- 
32 it was 61 per cent and 52 per cent respectively. The 
p. c. disparity between the wholesale prices and the cost of 
living has been worked out below. The disparity in the case 
of India is not very great as compared with other countries. 
It is probably due to the fact that the cost of living index is 
heavily weighted with commodities (food etc.), which fell in 
price considerably. Due to the poor standard of living of 
the people, manufactured goods cannot loom large in the 
C.O.L. index. 




1929=100 




Name oi the 
Country. 

i9ao 

193t 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

India 

89-5 

92-2 

88-1 

90-0 

96-9 

95-1 

94-1 

United Kingilotn 








(Economist) price 






85 

87-7 

index 

87-2 

78-3 

77-1 

79-8 

82-5 

United States of 






101-6 

100 

America 

94-3 

87-8 

87-4 

92-6 

99-1 

Canada 

91-2 

84-0 

85-7 

90-4 

95-2 

95-2 

96-5 

Australia 

935 

93-4 

970 

99-9 

102-6 

100-7 

103-5 

Germany 

94-4 

91-4 

89-8 

88-8 

91-2 

92-7 

93-9 

Japan 

96-4 

9.3-2 

97-2 

101-6 

98-6 

100-9 

102-4 
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V. This study of the divergetoce in export ffiad import 
prices is still more interesting from tlu; Indian point of view. 
As already indicated, the agricultural produt^ fell more 
heavily in prices than the industrial ones. The agricultural 
countries suffered more than the industrial’ countries during 
the period of price fall. The heaviest fall in industrial 
countries occurred in the case of imported goods (mostly 
agricultural) and in agricultural countries in the case of 
exported goods (mostly agricultural). Ilie disadvantages 
suffered by the former due to the fall in industrial produc- 
tion and employment were offset, at least to some extent, by 
the relative gain in the barter terms of trade. The following 
tables give export and import price indices and barter terms 
of trade for a few countries: — 



IMPOBT A EXPORT INDICES (IN NATIONAL CURRENCIES) A BARTER TERMS OF TRADE 

(IMPORTS- 100) 

BRITISH INDIA UNITED KINGDOM GERMANY U. S. A- CANADA 
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1934 630 541 859 64 0 745 116-4 46 2 61-2 132-5 52-6 43-7 831 78-3 62*0 ,79-2 

1935 62-1 56-9 91-6 65-1 73-6 113 0 47 3 58-2 1230 52-6 446 848 79 7 63-6 79 8 

1936 62-8 57-2 911 68-6 768 110-6 499 58-9 IIS'O 66-8 45-3 79 7 813 68-2 839 

mi 71-3 60-1 84-2 78-3 83-0 106*0 ®*2 48-1 76 1 91-9 82-9 902 



PRICE LEVEL IN INDIA WITH PARTICUUR 
REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

BY 

Shitla Prasad Saksena M.A., B.Com. 

Of the various economic problems in the country the 
question of prices has received the least consideration. In 
India price records are maintained by the Provincial 
Governments — mostly prices of important agricultural 
prodte — and published in the (iovt. Gazettes week by week. 
The Director of Statistics and Commerce, Government of 
India, publishes statistics about the value and quantity of 
articles of imports and exports. From these, prices of such 
commodities can be calculated. Agricultural prices in the 
provinces are collected by the juniormosl members of the 
revenue staff as a matter of routine. Statistics by the 
Government of India are collected from the trade invoices. 
The present method of collecting price statistics has there- 
fore been considered to be far from scientific. There is 
hardly ever any mention of llie quality of gain for which 
prices are recorded. Mere mention of the price rates for 
agricultural produce like wheat, rice or cotton is meaningless 
without a fair detail about the specific quality. However, 
whatever statistics are available, they do point out the general 
trend of price level in the country. 

It was really the serious situation created by the out- 
break of the war which focussed public and government 
attention to the problem. In September-October, 1939, 
speculators and stockists raised commodity prices to im- 
reasonable heights. In the hope of future gains, supplies 
were withheld from the market. Only inferior and adulterat- 
ed qualities were available for the consumers. Profiteering 
was at its worst. As a result of this some of the marts in 
the U.P. were looted in broad day-light. The Govern- 
ment under the circumstances was compelled to take 
immediate action to restore confidence and normal trade 
activities. In the U.P. shopkeepers were ordered to bring 
out the hoarded stodcs and not to sell below a particular rate. 
Price control thus came in as a necessary war measure. It 
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may again be noted that this price control was introduced by 
an administrative order simply to tide over the crisis and to 
remove the hardship to the consumers and was not adopted 
as a part of an economic policy of the Government. So far 
no effort seems to have b^ made to establish prices and to 
insure a steady income to the cultivators. 

An examination of die price level in India for the last 
three decades points out three distinct periods of hi^ 
steadily declining and precipitately low prices. The period 
of the last war recorded the peak of rising prices. Then 
came the steady decline which ended with an abrupt fall of 
price level in the depression period. The new price level in 
an era of gradual hut steady recovery had hardly become 
stable when the present war broke the trend and prices again 
rose violently. This rise in price is being stifled through 
price regulations and price fixation. The serious effect of 
the uncontrolled fall in agricultural prices in India can be 
seen from the following table: 
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It is to i>e not^d that In 1933, the genial index namber 
of prices for agricultural produce was only 67 ocnnpared to 
1914 prices. If the prices immediately preceding the 
depression period, say in 1928, are taken as the base, the 
index numbers would show the real depth of the sudden fall 
in agricultural incomes. On the basis of prices alone, the 
fall in the income of the agriculturists was 5% in the first 
year, 27% in the second year, 47% in the third year, 50% 
in the fourth year and 52% in the fifth year. The period 
of recovery begins thereafter, and up to 1938, by very slow 
degrees, the recovery had reduced the loss of income to 
45% from the maximum of 52*% in 1933. The index 
number still was 55 compared to 1928. In terms of 
purchasing power it has meant a loss of over one hundred 
thousand millions of rupees to our agriculturists between 
1928 and 1938. It was this loss of purchasing power for 
the four-fifths of the population which spread depression to 
other industries in the country. Even in the face of such 
widespread calamity price control (efforts to check a fall 
in prices) was not attempted. The effects of this depression 
and the weakening of the financial position of the people 
cannot be got over soon unless all efforts are directed towards 
raising the normal income of the agriculturists. What we 
actually find is the reverse of it. Instead of welcoming a 
rise in agricultural prices which would benefit the cultivator 
there is an attempt to check it through price fixation and 
price control. 

There is no opposition to a price control which aims at 
checking pure speculative activities or which seeks to curb 
the tendency of profiteering on the part of stockists and the 
retailers. It is objected to only when it is one-sided, i.e., it 
checks a genuine rise in prices and leaves them alone in a 
period of falling prices. From the national point of view 
a (^eck to the fall in prices is more important than a control 
of rising prices. 

Price regulation can be brought about only through 
two agencies, namely, the Government and the trade associa- 
tions. The latter do it through a concerted action of the 
manufacturers by regulating the output. The jute industry, 
Ae coal industry and, now, the sugar industry provide 
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examples of such corporate efforts to control prices. In the 
case of our t^cultural produce there are no sudi 
possibilities because our producers are imoi^anised, numer- 
ous, illiterate and diffused over a wide expanse. Further, 
price regulation through trade associations is open to 
suspicion. Their efforts may be directed to secure the 
maximiun profits for themselves in utter disregard for other 
interests and classes. State therefore would be the best 
authority to regulate prices in the country. The Government 
should have a Price Control Board which should carefully 
look into the matter. Leaving other factors which affect 
prices, for instance, quantity of money in circulation, inter- 
national trade conditions and the like, there is the permanent 
problem of low prices soon after the harvest which means 
serious loss to the income of the agriculturists. Subsequent 
rise in prices usually benefits the stockists and the big mer- 
chants. Another difficulty may be good harvests in certain 
years. This injures our agriculturists in reducing the prices 
though on other considerations it is quite a welcome thing. 
What is therefore needed is stability of prices between dif- 
ferent parts of the year and in different years, of course, 
within the limits of normal fluctuations. 

Several schemes of improvement and regulation of 
marketing methods through co-operative efforts or otherwise 
have been suggested and accepted by competent committees 
of inquiry. TTie Central Banking Inquiry Committee in 
1931 recommended the establishment of godowns and co- 
operative marketing institutions to regulate supplies in the 
marts and thus stabilise price. 

The U. P. Agricultural Debt Relief Committee (1938) 
also suggested the taking over of entire agricultural produce 
by some organisation for an even distribution throughout 
the year for removing great inequality between the harvest 
and subsequent prices. For want of finances these schemes 
could not be worked upon. This is the time to give effect 
to such recommendations. My special reason lies in taking 
advantage of the present situation. The last monetary 
crisis, absorption of silver rupees and such other tendencies 
point to the fact that the ordinary investor is unusually 
caiitious in putting bis money in banks or even in the form 
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of securities or Ck>veriia)ent currmcy notes. In one word« 
invisible investn^ts are at a disctnint. Investible numey 
is lying idle and people are really ws tbe look>out for some 
sort of a safe investment. There are diances that money 
may be available against stocks of grain and commodities 
if suitable arrangements can be made to satisfy the investors 
about the safety of money. Investment in the form of build* 
ings and immovable property is another thing which ap> 
peals and, therefore, much needed money may be taken for 
the construction of godowns and warehouses for stodung 
the produce at the harvest time. It may not be necessary 
even to collect money. Only if the Government or some 
other agency, which can command confidence, promises to 
rent these buildings for some time we can hope that people 
will bring out their hoarded or buried capital for invest- 
ment. Further, the total amount of money needed would 
not be much. It would be limited to the margin of discount 
on such advances obtained through banking institutions. On 
a rough basis of 10% to 15% to the total cost of grain the 
entire surplus can be controlled and released in instalments 
according to market conditions. In a scheme like this even 
the Government should be interested for reasons more than 
one. It would increase agricultural income and bring about 
general prosperity. It may also help rapid industrialisation 
which the Provincial Government want to promote. Govern- 
ment revenue may be regularly collected. Lastly, taking 
war emergency into account, should a crisis develop again 
and there be a shortage of grain in the markets, these 
stores can relieve the tension and defeat the plan of the 
speculators and profiteers. From other considerations too, 
storing of surplus grain w'ould be commendable. 

The present world conflict has introduced another 
period of economic dislocation and uncertainty. The 
problem of prices is at the moment a serious one. In all 
schemes of price control, the interests of the agriculturists 
must in no case be subordinated to those of the more vocal 
elements of public opinion. He has suffered considerably 
during die period of depression and if he is compensated to 
same extent now, the relief is well deserved. 

It is abundantly clear that the economic life of the 
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jjeople is now so closely linked up with that of the rest of die 
world that die country must share the fortunes andreverses 
of odier peoples, brought about by price fluctuations. It is 
neitW desirable nor possible to isolate our economy from 
that of the world at large. We can, however, direct our 
efforts towards a properly insulated economic system (as 
distinguished from an isolated economy) which will guarantee 
the development of national interests with the minimum of 
conflict with other countries. 



PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES 1921-41 


BY 

B, R. Seth, M.A., Ph.D., 

D.A'V. College, Dehradun. 

The first reformed constitution which gave the Provinces 
some sort of responsible government came into being from 
1st April, 1921, and the year 1921-22 was the first year 
when the budget of the U.P. Government, instead of being 
passed by the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, was framed by the Finance Department constituted in 
the province under the Reforms Act, and was voted item by 
item by the Provincial Legislature. The financial terms on 
which this province started its career were laid down by the 
Meston Committee, and were known as the Meston Settlement. 
According to this Settlement the province was to pay to 
the Central Government every year a contribution of Rs. 240 
lakhs. The calculation of this contribution was based on 
the increase in the spending power of the province which the 
Committee estimated at Rs. 397 lakhs. The Committee 
hoped that the province would not only have easy financial 
condition in the years to come but would also enjoy 
a period of financial prosperity. This hope of the Committee 
was based on its estimate that normal revenue of the province 
would be Rs. 12’30 crores, its normal expenditure Rs. 10'75 
crores, including Rs. 2 40 crores of the contribution to the 
Government, and its additional, spending power Rs. 1’57 
crores. 

The defects of the Meston Settlement are too well known 
to need recapitulation here. It is sufficient to say that the 
above pious hope of the Committee never materialised. The 
period of Reforms opened with a gloomy financial outlook. 
In the very first year of the Reforms not only was the open- 
ing balance of nearly 89 lakhs used up, but the year ended 
with a net realised deficit of 59 lakhs. TTie actual revenue 
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f®r 1921*22, excluding the contribution of Rs. 2 4 crores 
ww 10*015 crores and the expenditure Rs. 11*49 crores. 
The province thus started its career with utterly inadequate 
resources. 

The first year was followed by four more years of 
defidts in successicm, and by 1925*26 the total progressive 
deficit amounted to more than 3 crores. In 1926-27 the 
Produce was, however, able to balance its budget, and in 
1927*28 it made provision for a considerable surplus. 
This was rendered possible by the remission of the contri- 
bution of Rs. 2*40 crores. But this did not improve the 
financial situation for good. During 1927—41, it was only 
in four years, that is, 1929*30, 1932*33, 1935*36 and 
1940-41, that the province could balance its budgets and 
make provision for some surplus. In the remaining nine 
years the province had to face big deficits. In short, out of 
twenty years of the period 1921 — 41, as many as fourteen 
years were years of deficits and only six years were those of 
surpluses. The total progressive deficits amounted to more 
than six crores and the total progressive surplus about two 
crores. In other words, in the last twenty years the pro- 
vincial budgets showed a net progressive deficit of four 
crores. So, judged by the figures of the surpluses and 
deficits this province has been very unfortunate. 

Provincial Contribution 

This misfortune of the province is u.sually attributed 
to a number of factors. One of them is said to be the un- 
fairly large contribution of Rs. 2*40 crores to the Central 
Government, with which the Provincial revenues were saddled 
from the very first year of the Reforms. The full contribu- 
tion was realised every year up to and including 1924-25. 
In the year 1925*26 the province obtained a remission of 
Rs. 56 lakhs, which was raised to 89 lakhs in the following 
year, mid was remitted alti^ether in 1927*28. The respon- 
sibility of such a heavy imposition for budget deficits in the 
first five years can hardly be denied. In the course of six 
years, that 1921 — 27, the province paid to the Central 

Govemn^t more thmt Rs. 13 crores by way of contribution, 
while its total progressive deficits in these years abrogated 
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to <Hily a little more dum Rs. 3 erores. So it §ae$ a^Uimit 
MtyinifS d»t even if tbe contribution of tl^ provitioe to the. 
C^tral revenue bad been less even by 23%« the provinoe 
would not only have been able to balance its budgets, Iwt 
would have also made provision for small surplus and there* 
by incmased ite balances. There is nothing wjtmg widi die 
system of imposing contributions for helping the Central 
Government if they are properly calculated and are levied 
according to the capacity of the province to pay. llie 
Meston Committee committed the blunder of calculating these 
contributions according to the increased spending power of 
the province without taking into account the intrinsic needs 
of the province and the possible increase in provincial 
exjKnditure due to new constitution. For this blunder of 
theirs the province had to pay dearly, as we have already 
seen above. 

full in Revenue 

Another possible cause of the failure of the Govern* 
ment to balance their budgets is the falling off of revenue 
receipts during 1930 — dl. The remission of contributions 
to Central Revenue, no doubt, in 1927*28 brightened the 
financial prospects of the province, but only to be darkened 
again by the series of agricultural calamities which then 
ensued, culminating in the catastrophic fall in agricultural 
prices in 1930*31. The Meston Committee estimated the 
normal receipts of the province at 1230 lakhs. During 
1921 — 26 the actual revenue receipts remained practically 
stationary round about 1264 lakhs. They began to improve 
from 1926*27, but locusts and monsomi failure in 1928*29 
caused a shrinkage to Rs. 1145 lakhs and thus resulted in a 
budget deficit of more than Rs. 65 lakhs. Receipts reached 
their peak in 1929*30, when they stood at Rs. 129^ lakhs, 
hut only to witness a fall of over a crore the very next year. 
This was all due to economic depression and tlw consequent 
serious fall in agricultural prices. Continued low agti* 
cultural prices resulted in material ^rinkage in revenue. 
During 1930--37 the revenue receipts could libt date 
touch the figure of even 12 erores, wW to say of 12*^ 
erores, the normal revwiue estimate of tlw Meston Committee. 
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In 1931>3>2 riwy fell as low as Rs. 11-22 crores. Even in 
the Iwt year of the old Reforms, that is, lOSO-S?, they were 
as low as Rs. 11-94 crores, i.e., Rs. G9| lakhs less than the 
inoome in 1^1*22. 

On examining different sources of rev^ue we will find 
that land revenue bore the dhief brunt of diis fall. During 
1930 — 37 it registered a fall of about Rs. 121 lakhs, that 
is, of 17-6%. In 1936*37 it amounted to Rs. 593 lakhs, 
i.e., Rs. 116 lakhs less than in 1921*22. The great 
fall in agricultural prices coupled with crop failures 
forced the Government to suspend not only settlement opera- 
tions in 1932*33, but also the recovery of progi-essive 
enhancements due under the completed settlements. For the 
same reason Government had also to sanction heavy remis- 
sions in the fixed land revenue demand in addition to ordi- 
nary remissions in the fixed land revenue demand due to 
agricultural calamities. The remissions which are known 
as slump remissions amounted to 42i lakhs in 1930-31, and 
remained at 112 lakhs annually from 1931-32 till the end 
of the period under review. This accounts for the fact that 
though the fixed land revenue demand was higher by 
24 lakhs in 1936-37 than in 1921-22, the total receipts from 
land revenue in 1936-37 were Rs. 116 lakhs less than in 
1921-22. Next comes stamp revenue which fell by Rs. 
18*1 lakhs or 10% in the same period. This was followed 
by forest showing a fall of Rs. 17*5 lakhs or of 28*3%, 
registration Rs. 3'43 lakhs or 25%, interest on debts about 
Rs. 5 lakbs or 29%, and jails, health, justice, superannua- 
tion and miscellaneous Rs. 18-7 lakhs or 29%. Even in case 
of excise, which showed somewhat higher yield, the average 
amount of revenue in 1930 — ^37 amounted to only Rs. 128*6 
lakhs, i.e., 66 lakhs less than the annual average yield of 
1921^29. 

Indrease in Expenditure during, 192 1^37 

But a still more important cause of the financial diffi- 
culties of the province wgs the increase in expenditure. 
The Meston Committee estimated the normal expenditure 
of the province at Rs. 10-75 crores, including the contri- 
batipn of Rs. 2*40 crores to die, Central revenue, or Rs. 8*35 
F. ii ' 
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cirores, eselading' ^ contribution. But in very first 
3 ^r of the old Reforms, 1921>22, the actual expenditure 
wnourated to Rs. 11-49 crorcs, excluding the contribution, 
or Rfe. 3- 14 crores more than the Meston eatimMe. As compar- 
ed to 1920-21 dbere was an increase of Rs. 1-84 crores. The 
revision of pay of services and estidilishment alone cost Rs. 
152 lakhs, and there was increase on all other heads of ex- 
penditure. In 1922 — ^25, in order to bedance the budgets 
substantial reductions were made, and consequently 
expenditure was brought down to Rs. 1070 lakhs in 
1922-23, Rs. 1047 lakhs in 1923-24, and Rs. 1042 laklis 
in 1924-25. But it again rose to Rs. 1117 laklis in 
1925-26, and then went on increasing till it reached its 
peak in 1930-31 when it stood at Rs. 1288 lakhs, i.c., 453 
lakhs more than the Meston estimate. In 1931-32 economic 
depression again led the Government to resort to retrench- 
ment and other measures to reduce expenditure. Conse- 
quently it fell to Rs. 1184 lakhs and continued to 
diminish till 1933-34, when it was only Rs. 1127 lakhs. 
From 1934-35 it again began to march upward and in 1936- 
37 it stood at Rs. 1231 lakhs, that is, Rs. 82 lakhs more than 
the expenditure in 1921-22. Taking the whole {reriod of 
1930-37 we find that the average annual expenditure in this 
period was about Rs. 50 lakhs more than in 1921 — ^29. In 
all the sixteen years of the old Reforms, 1921-22 to 1936- 
37, the average annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 1163 
crores which means an excess of Rs. 3*28 crores over the 
Meston estimate. 

Efforts of thti Province to balance its budgets 

The province did make desperate attempts to make 
both ends meet. At first it tried to meet deficits from 
the provincial balances and the funds obtained from the 
loan raised in the open market. The former were soon 
exhausted, and the use of loan funds to avoid deficits had 
also to be stopped as it was stron^y objected to by the 
Government of India. The latter went so far as to warn 
the provinciaKJoyemment that no loan, .would be sanctioned, 
whether rai^ in the open mai^ket or obtained through the 
Provincial Lokn Fund, if its proceeds were applied in practice 
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for meett&g tiie reveiiiie deficits. The province tried 
the only odi«r two remedies, i.e., retrenchment and additional, 
taxaticm. The efforts at reduction of expenditure were 
somewhat forceful. In March 1923, Government appoint* 
ed an Economy Committee with a non*d£cial majority, and 
made sub^ntial reduction in the budget of 1923-24, 
Retrenchment Committees were again appointed in 1931 
and 1935 as a result of trade depression, and drastic reduc- 
tion in expenditure was again carried out. The Secretary 
of State imposed ten per cent cut in salaries from December 
1931. The cut resulted in a saving of Rs. 38 lakhs in a 
full year. As the result of these meamires expenditure fell 
from Rs. 1288 lakhs in 1930-31 to Rs. 1184 lakhs in 1931- 
32, and was as low as Rs. 1127 lakhs in 1933-34, although 
half the cut in salaries was restored in that year. But from 
1934-35 it again began to increase, and in 1936-37 it amount- 
ed to Rs. 1231 lakhs. The ineffectiveness of all these 
measures to reduce expenditure can be very well judged from 
the fact that in the whole period of economic depression 
from 1931-32 to 1936-37, the average annual expenditure, 
in spite of all cuts in salaries and retrenchments in this 
})eriod, remained Rs. 15‘6 lakhs more than in 1921 — 31, 
though the average annual revenue witnessed a fall of about 
Rs. 90 lakhs in the same period. 

The failure of the Government to adjust the expendi- 
ture to the reduced revenue was due to the expfimsive nature 
of the Provincial expenditure. Items of expenditure, such 
as education, agriculture, industry, public health, pensions 
and superannuation and others are always expanding, and 
no amoiuit of expenditure on them can be regarded as too 
great. The difficulty of reducing expenditure on such social 
and productive services can hardly be better illustrated than 
by the fact that during 1931 — 37, when the revenue receipts 
experienced a catastrophic fall, this expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 1081 per thousand of population representing 46% 
of the total revenue against Rs. 1082*1 per thousand of 
population, representing 39% of the total revenue during 
1921 — ^30, a period of comparative prosperity. The figure 
of Rs. 1081 per thousand of population really represents an 
increase over Ra. 1082 per thousand of population because 
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population in 1931 — 37 was about 42 lakhs more than in 
1921—30. 

As regards increase in revenue, efforts were nuufe at 
new taxaticm, but they also proved spasmodic and sometimes 
abortive. Tlje only additional taxation that the Govem- 
mmt was able to impose was in the shape of an enhance* 
ment of general and court-fee stamp duties in 1923-24, 
1924-25, 1932 and 1936, a tax on Motor Vdiicles in 1923- 
24, and enhancement of irrigaticm rates in 1923-24 to an 
extoit estimated to bring Rs. 22 lakhs. But even Utcse few en* 
hancements failed to yield the expected increase in revenue. 
For example, enhanced general and court-fee stamp duties 
in 1923-24 were expected to bring an increase of 65^ lakhs 
but they actually brought only Rs. 22 lakhs. Similar was 
the case with the enhancement of the duties in 1936. Again, 
enhanced irrigation rates were to bring Rs. 22 lakhs, but 
they only increased the revenue by about Rs. 7 lakhs. 

This failure of the Government to bring about any 
substantial increase in revenue is attributed to a number 
of factors. One of them is the Debt Legislation. The 
lattei caused fall in money and mortgage suits and execu- 
tion of mortgage deeds, which in return resulted directly in 
the fall of stamp and court-fee receipts. A still more im- 
{>ortant cause of the difficulty of the Government in increasing 
revenue was the determined opposition of the LegUlative 
Giuncil to any attempt at further taxation. This opposititm 
was maintly due to the fact that in the old Reform period 
about 80% of the Provincial taxation was being paid by the 
rural population, and as in the Council majority of members 
represented rural interests it was no wonder that every 
attempt at new taxation used to be met with determined op- 
position to avoid any serious increase in the burden of the 
agriculturist. 

Inelasticiiy of Revenue Resources 

But the most important or rather the main cause of the 
failure of the province in increasing its revenue resources 
is the inelasticity of the sources of revenue. Hie principal 
heads of revenue in this province yield receipts which are 
quite inadequate for its needs and are not capaUe of expan- 
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aicm* Lsn4 x^vetuie, . which is the {nrincipal source of income, 
is a one. In 1923-24 it contrihuted 54 5% of 

die total revKHie and now it is imteven contributing 44% of 
d^ total 'levemte receipts. Moreover, it is a diarge upon 
land whidi in most districts can only be varied at intervals 
of not leiss than diiity years. Hence it is incapable of arbi- 
trary increase or reduction, and so as a tax it is thoroughly 
inelastic. Exdse revenue which is ditained from the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy 
and from the fees for their sale licences has also been either 
stationary or dwindling due to a restrictive policy of the 
Government and the increasing prejudice beir^ manifested 
against die consumption of drugs and liquors. There is no 
hope of any marked increase in the yield of this tax, unless 
the duty is reduced, which would produce increased consump- 
tion, and consequently is outside the sphere of practical 
politics, because the policy of the Government has been 
and is still directed towards a reduction of consumption of 
intoxicants. Hence this tax can hardly be relied upon as 
an elastic source of revenue. Irrigation revenue, if regard- 
ed as a tax, is peculiarly inelastic. Its variation must be 
conditioned by economic causes over which Government has 
no control — increase in agricultural prices and the conse- 
quent value of the water to its purchaser. Moreover, the 
fact that as a tax it would fall entirely on the agriculturists 
practically precludes any enhancement. As regards court- 
fees, non-judicial stamp duties and registration, they are no 
doubt productive and elastic but their expansion also needs 
to be regulated so as not to increase the burden of taxation 
on the agricultural class. Taking also the tax revenue on 
the whole, it has proved not only incapable of expansion 
but also dwindling. During 1931 — it amounted to 
Rs. 1-14-2 per head per annum on the average against 
Rs. 2-4-5 per head during 1926 — 31 and Rs. 2-5-9 per head 
per mmum in 1921 — ^26. 

Fmmdal <^ndilion in the 'new reform period (1937-38 to 
19d641) 

Tliis dillkiulty of inelasticity of revenue resources was 
to some extent solved under the new Reforms, which granted 
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the {HK>vinee wmt efaeire in the ta^es <xi income, exfmit duties 
fmd excise duties, otiher than those spedficallf asnipaied to 
the Provinces, and also authorised- tl^ PxoviiMsial Govmt* 
ment to impose a few more taxes« mch as taxes on the 
sale of goc^ agricultural income, entertainmoats and 
amusements, professions, trades, callings and mnpWymaits 
and mineral ri^its. In view of these changes it was no 
wonder that with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
frcun April 1, 1937, the fiuandal condition of tlm province 
witnessed some improvement. In the four new Reforms 
years, i,e., 1937 — il, revenue receipts increased constantly 
and in 194t)-41 they stood at Rs. 1358 lakhs, that is, Rs. 194 
lakhs or nearly 10% more than the receipts in 1936*37. 
This increase was shared by both tax and non-tax revenues. 
The tax revenue increased from Rs. 1/14/1 per head in 
1936-37 to Rs. 1/15/10 in 1940-41, and non-tax revenue 
increased from As. 8/8 per head to As. 11/8 per head in 
the same period. 

Amoi^ the different sources of tax revenue, excise 
and stamps, instead of showing an increase, fell by about 
Rs. 29 lakhs or 11 pies per head and Rs. 17 lakhs or 7 
pies per head respectively in 1937 — 41. The fall in excise 
can be explained by prohibition which was enforced by the 
Congress Government. Stamp revenue fell largely because 
of the Debt Legislation and certain other Rural Legislation 
enacted by the Congress Government which reduced 
rural litigation. This fall of Rs. 46 lakhs or 18 pies per 
head of population was, to some extent, made up by land 
revenue which increased by 44 lakhs or 13 pies in the same 
period. So, really speaking, the increase in tax was chiefly 
due to increase in other sources of revenue which the province 
was granted under the new Reforms. Share in the income- 
tax gave the Province Rs. 22 5 lakhs in 1938-39, Rs. 39-9 
lakhs in 1939-40, and Rs. 41-7 lakhs in 1940-41. Receipts 
under Motor Vehicles Act, which were put on a provincial 
basis with enhanced rates from January 1937, amounted to 
Rs. 10 lakhs in 1937-38, Rs. 117 lakhs in 1938*39, Rs. 11*6 
lakhs in 1939-40, and Rs. 116 lakhs in 1940-41, other 
taxes, such as Entertainment Tax, Petrol Tax and Sugar 
Cane Cess which were imposed by the Congross Government, 
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ei8«er for raakki^ up loss in revenue due to prohibition, or 
to carry out certain other social and economic reforms, ccm' 
tribttted Rs. 3 laldhs in 1938*39, Rs. 45 2 lakhs in 1939-^, 
and Rs. 56 lakhs in 1940*41. These additional sources of 
revenue contributed in all Rs. 109 lakhs in 1940-41. 

Hiis contribution would have been greater by more than 
Rs. 102 lakhs, if the province had been allowed to impose 
employment tax in the manner in which it was passed by the 
Congress Government, and if the Neimeyer arrangement re- 
garding the sharing of income-tax by the Province had not 
been altered and the Province had been allowed to enjoy 
substantial gains arising from increased railway and income- 
tax revenue. According to this alteration, for the next three 
years the Centre will retain Rs. 450 lakhs of the Province’s 
50% share of income-tax proceeds. Tliis alone means an 
annual loss of Rs. 65 lakhs to the Province. 

Expatijsion of Expenditure 

Along with revenue there has also been a considerable 
expansion of expenditure in these four years of the new Re- 
forms. It reached its peak in 1939-40 when it stood at Rs. 
1362 lakhs, that is, Rs. 131 lakhs and Rs. 231 lakhs more 
than the expenditure in 1936-37 and 1921-22, respectively. 
This increase was shared by practically all the important 
items of expenditure as the following figures will show : 

Table No. 1 

Expenditure per 1000 of population. 

Year. 

1932-87 
(average) 

1937-88 

]m39 

1 ^ 8-40 

191041 


General 

Adminis- 

tration. 

Jails 

and 

Police. 

Lav 

and 

Justice. 

Educa- 

tion. 

Medical 

and 

Health. 

2684 

396-2 

141-3 

394-2 

106 

295-3 

406-2 

1439 

419-0 

110-2 

287-9 

394-3 

1398 

420-4 

122-8 

292'3 

413-S 

141-1 

437-4 

122-2 

287-4 

423-7 

143-7 

489 3 

122-9 
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Th<^ «xpeiu)itu]ne on productive services, such as iitiga* 
tion, industries, agricuUuie, public works,- cooperation, 
aviation and taqavi loans increased by Rs. 111'6 per thou- 
sand of population, or by 23‘4% from 1936-37 to 1940t4'1, 
social expenditure, such as on education, health, medical, 
veterinary, pension, and superannuation increased by 
Rs. 74'4 per thousand of population or by 10 per cent, and 
primary expenditure, sudi as on g^eral administration, 
jails, police, justice, direct heads and other departments by 
46'6 per thousand of population or by 3'5% in the same 
period. The small increase in expenditure on primary 
services was mainly due to the increase in expenditure on 
direct heads, police, interest, sinking fund and debt charges. 
The natural result of this unequal increase in expenditure 
was that the percentage of revenue spent on productive and 
social services increased from 46'5% in 1936-37 to 52-2% 
in 1940-41, and that on primary or unproductive services 
diminished from 53‘5% to 47’8% in the same period. 
This bright feature of the U. P. budgets in the new Reforms 
years was one of the achievements of the Congress Govern- 
ment, whose avowed policy was to minimise unproductive 
expenditure and maximise such ex{)enditure as was calculat- 
ed to enrich and elevate the economic and social life of the 
tax-paying population. They would have reduced the un- 
productive expenditure still more if the communal and 
labour trouble.*!, which necessitated a lot of unproductive ex- 
penditure, had not broken out during 1938 and 1939, and 
if they had been permitted to adjust the salaries and allow- 
ances of I.C.S. and other services according to the paying 
capacity of the province. 

Present Position 

In spite of all lliese improvements in revenue and ex- 
penditure, the financial condition of the province is still far 
from being a happy one. Though revenue increased in all 
the years, yet the province could not balance its budgets iji 
three out of four years of new Reforms. It is only this 
year that the province has been able to hudget for an insigni- 
ficant surplus of Rs. 22,000, and that too by merciless prun- 
ing of expenditure, by suspending constitution mid thereby 
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saving some legislative expenses and by encouraging people 
to use more of intoxicants. Again, even in the present year, 
though the estimated revenue receipts are the highest, the re- 
venue receipts per head of population are only Rs. 2-1 1-6 
against Rs. 2-13-9 in 1929-30, Rs. 2-13-9 in 1928-29, 
Rs. 2-13-8 in 1927-28 and Rs. 2-12-3 in 1921-22. Besides 
this, they cannot be compared favourably with the revenue 
receipts in other provinces, as they are only Rs. 2712‘7 per 
1000 of population against Rs. 7049’5 of Bombay, Rs. 5079 
of die I^njab, Rs. 3555'2 of Madras, Rs. 31^*2 of the 
Central Provinces and Rs. 2735'8 of Bengal. 

Similar is the case with the expenditure. Though it 
has expanded by about 17% in the course of these twenty 
years, yet it is still low. Among the six major provinces 
this province stands second in point of population, but as in 
case of revenue so in case of expenditure per thousand of 
population, it stands lowest. The following figures bear 
out this fact: 


Table No. 2 

Public Expenditure in 1944)-41 


Expenditure per 1000 
of population. 


Province. 

Productive 

and 

beneficial 

services. 

Bombay 

3448-7 

Punjab 

3166-8 

Madras 

1884-6 

Cennl Provinces 

1468-2 

Bengal 

1103-0 

United Provinces 
F. 16 

13682 


Primary 

services. 

penditure 
per 1000 
of popu- 
lation. 

Popula- 

tion 

(in lakhs). 

3600-2 

7048-9 

183 

1850 

5006-8 

240 

1666-4 

3250-9 

472 

1692-5 

3161-7 

153 

1442-8 

2845-8 

511 

13485 

2717-7 

486 



Hie pHblic expen4itwr? of die pixmiKse ai»Qimt{» 
tjo wily 26 4% of Bombay, 3060% of tbe Pmijab, 44’B% 
of Madras and 81'7% of the Ceotiral Provinees. Ihe same 
is the case Mrith the expeoiMtiiire on education. Hie latter is 
har<tty 40% of Bwnbay’s expenditure on education, 77% 
of Madras and 64% of the Punjab. All these facts do not 
need any more comment. They are speaking for themselves. 
He inadequacy of public expenditure and revenue in the 
United Provinces is too obvious to need any more proof. He 
insufficiency of revenue and expenditure has been resulting 
not only in the starvation of beneficent services and increasing 
administrative arrears, but also in increasing uninterruptedly 
the provincial debt from Rs. 1516 lakhs in l%l-22 to Rs. 
3281 lakhs in 193637. The province is doomed to bank* 
ruptcy if no substantial improvement is made in its 
financial position. Here are but two ways of affecting 
such an improvement, viz., reduction and adjustment oS 
expenditure among different services and increase of 
revenue receipts. The province should try both. 

Possibility of Reducing Expenditure 

As regards reduction of expenditure, one can hardly 
doubt that there is still sufficient scope for it, especially in 
civil administration. He salaries and the allowances 
that are being paid to civil officers and civil servants are too 
high in view of the poverty and low taxable capacity of the 
province. He province can hardly afford to pay Rs. 48000 
to 60000 annually to its Chief Secretary, Rs. 48000 a year to 
each of its High Court Judges and Rs. 12000 to Rs. 18000 
to each District Magistrate. In 1936-37 it was estimated that 
about 50% of the Provincial expenditure was being absorbed 
by salaries, pensions, travelling and other allowances, and 
if this is the case even now, a cut of only fifteen per cent in 
these beads of expenditwe will save the province nearly Rs. 
100 lakhs per annum, which, if spent on productive and 
social services, would increase the percentage of productive 
expenditure and reduce unproductive expenditure. He 
latter, in spite of the best efforts of the Congress Government, 
is still amounting to 50% of the total expenditure against 
49% in Bengal, 47% in Madras and only 37% in the 
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Punjab. Hie increase<j( ^j^tdidUate on benebcial services 
would improve not qnly the economic and social life of the 
people but also difeir revdiue-pajKhg capacity. The well- 
Imoiim principle of the farmer that constant cropping with* 
oat manuring ends in the exhaustion of the soil shoidd also 
be (disetred in the economy of the province. 

Scope for increasing revenue 

As regards the increase in revenue, there is still sufR- 
cient scope as the incidence of both tax ahd non*tax revenues 
in the United Provinces is still the lowest among the major 
provinces. Hiis is quite obvious from the followmg 
figures: 


Table No. 3 

Tax and non-tax revenue per head of Population in 1940-41 




mi 03 

t 





1 

5 S 

1 c 

<2 _ 


es. 

Other 

li 

O 

si 


no a; 

.£ 

1 

5 

fates. 

H 

H 


►4 


w 



Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. Re. a. p. Rs. a. p. As. p. As. p. Re. a. p. 

Bombay 7 0 9 5 3 9 1 13 0 1 12 7 H 9 11 8 1 16 9 

Cential 3282 12 406414361570 13 5 

Provinces 

Madras 3 8 11 2 11 5 0 13 6 1 0 11 10 11 5 8 0 9 11 

Bengal 2 11 92420770 11 641830 12 4 
Punjab 5172053121 147951023 
tJ. P. 2 11 6 1 15 10 0 11 8 1 3 4 4 4 4 4 0 3 10 

Moreover, in the last twenty years, though the inci- 
dence of non-tax revenue has been increasing somewhat, 
yet the incidents of the tax revenue has been constantly 
falling as the following figures show : 
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Tabub No. 4 


Tax revenue per head of Population 


Years. 

Land 

Bevenae. 

Excise. 

Stamp. 

1 

Total 

Non-tax 
Bevenae 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 


Bs. a. p. 

Aa.p. A8.p. A8.p. 

Bs. a. p. 

As. p. 

1921-22 to 1923- 
26 

1 7 11 

4 10 6 11 

3 1 

2 6 9 

6 5 

1926-27 to 1930- 
31 

1 7 5 

4 6 6 1 

2 5 

2 4 5 

7 6 

1931-32 to 1936- 
36 

1 3 0.2 

4 15 6 

1 11 

1 14 5-2 

6 6 

1936-37 to 1940- 

1 2 11.6 

4 8 4 10 

2 7 

1 15 0-6 

10 2 


41 


From the above figures it is quite obvious that it is 
possible to increase the revenue from even the present 
sources by revising the rates. Besides this, the province 
must tap some new sources of revenue. There are many 
sources of tax revenue, such as tax on agricultural income, 
tax on succession, tax on advertisement, tobacco and betel 
tax, registration of marriages, excise duty on aerated water 
and patent medicines, which the province is authorised to 
utilize hut has not cared to explore their potentialities, and 
which are still awaiting their fair trial to prove themselves 
productive and economical. Now the province must no longer 
ignore them as unproductive and costly without giving them 
due trial. There is every hope of their being proved otherwise. 
As legards the opposition of legislature, this would also melt 
away if the Government would assure them that the receipts 
of these taxes would not be squandered on unproductive pur- 
poses, but would be utilized to render some productive and 
social services to better the social and economic life of the 
people. 
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General 

The Indian States cover two-hfths of the area and are 
responsible for one-fifth of the population of India. There- 
fore it would not be fair to exclude such a large part of this 
country when dealing with our public finances. The more 
important of these States have regular annual budgets, and 
in many of them budgets have to be discussed and passed 
by the Legislative Council. Unfortunately financial statistics 
of some of these States are difficult to get, and as each State 
has its own peculiarities of computation and compilation, a 
proper comparison is not easy. Financial statistics of most 
of the States (and in the case of the leading States, for a 
series of years) will be found in my book, Grotvth of Federal 
Finance in India. In the present paper, it is my purpose to 
compare the revenue and expenditure in some of the leading 
States. The Stales taken for comparison are (arranged 
according to the amount of revenue) : — Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Travancore, Jammu & Kashmir, Baroda, Indore, Cochin and 
Bikanir. Between them these States have a total population 
of 35 millions (43% of the total population of the States) 
and a total revenue of Rs. 22'73 crores (41% of total). 

Certain preliminary points must be home in mind in 
comparing the finances of these States. 

1. The financial statistics of all the States are for the 
latest available year, namely, 1938-39. In the case of some 
States (Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin) the completed 

* 1 am indebted to the Durban of the States included in this 
survey, for kindly supplying me with copies of their latest budget 
statements. 
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accounts (^actuals’) are available, but in the case of other 
States, the ‘actuals’ for that year are not yet available, and 
therefore revised estimates have been taken* As the revised 
estimates do not usually differ much from the ‘actuals,’ 
there may not be any great weakness in this comparismi. 

2. For most States, the currency used is the British 
India Rupee, but in the ease of Hyderabad, the Osmania 
Sicca Rupee is used (one 0. S. Re. := 13 annas). Hie 
Sirkar Rupee of Travancore is 15 annas 9 pies. 

3. In order to bring the revenue and expenditure 
under different heads comparable as between the various 
States, it was necessary to make certain adjustments here and 
there. Two such adjustments call for notice — ^ 

(a) All the States do not follow the same method of 
compiling figures of revenue and expmditure. In the case 
of some States (Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, etc.), the 
revenue under commercial services is given net; that is, the 
working expenses of railways, irrigation works, mines, etc., 
are deducted from the gross income and the net figures are 
entered in the budget statement. Certain other States give 
the gross figures under revenue and enter the working 
exptmses under expenditure. This mode of computation has 
no advantage except that it inflates the budget totals and this 
is no real advantage. 

(b) Certain States like Hyderabad bring under one 
ccmsolidated item (Palace Account) all the expenditure 
connected with the Ruling Family, but in the case of others, 
some items which ought to come under “Palace” are scatter- 
ed about under General Administration Account and P.W.D. 
Account. The expenses of the water supply and the 
maintenance of telephone in the Rulers’ Palace have to be 
added to the Palace Account. Similarly, the allowances to 
other members of the Royal Family and expenses connected 
wffh them have also to be placed in the same account. 
Mysore, for instance, includes this latter item in the Palace 
AecGant, but certain other States (e.g., Travancore) place 
this in the Political Account. Justification can be found for 
both niodes of classification, but as we need a uniform basis 
for purposes of comparison, this item is here included ib the 
Palace Account. 
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i%i(B temim ^xfen^tttire of thie Stales are given in tbe 
tables in the next pages. 

Revenues ef the Stotes 

Lemd Revenue . — In most States, land revenue is 
tbe mainstay of the State fisc and is responsible for about 
a third of the total revenue (Hyderabad 36%, Baroda 36%, 
Indore 49%). The corresponding percentages in British 
Provinces are; Madras 30%, Bombay 27%, Bengal 25%. 
Land revenue plays a smaller part in the maritime States 
(Travancore 13'7%, Cochin 12%). The land revenue 
systems of the various States differ; but it may be said in a 
general way that the ryotwari tenure prevails over the bulk 
of the area in Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 
The burden of land revenue per head of population and per 
square mile is given below. For purposes of comparison, 
figures for the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal are 
also given. 

Incidence of Land Revenue 


Hydmibad . . 

Per square mile. 

Ks. as. ps. 

378 6 5 

Per head of 
population. 

Bs. R9. pe. 
1 12 0 

Mysore 

396 

0 

0 

1 12 6 

Travancore 

4.'58 

9 

7 

duo 

Baroda 

1004 

0 

0 

3 

5 U 

Jammu & Kaalimir 

75 

8 

6 

1 1 

2 0 

Cochin 

808 

1 

7 

1 0 0 

Indore 

597 

1 

7 

4 8 0 

Bikanir 

364 

12 

to 

0 15 0 

♦ 

Madras 

342 

8 

0 

1 1 6 

Bombay 

439 11 

2 

1 13 9 

Bengal 

384 

8 

0 

0 10 0 


It is clear that the burden of land revenue per head of 
population ia hipest in Indore and lowest in Travancore. 
A proper comparison is possible only by taking tbe rates of 
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assessment in the dry and wet areas, bat such a detailed 
compariscm is not within the scope of this paper. 

Customs . — In full-fledged Federations, customs duties 
are a Federal head of revenue. In India, the States have so 
far been separate entities and maritime States like 
Travancore, Cochin, the principal Kathiawar States, and the 
inland States of Hyderabad and Kashmir raise part of their 
revenue by customs, amounting to a total of Rs. 4*5 crores. 
Mysore too had a large revenue formerly under inland 
customs, but this was abolished in 1865. Thus the maritime 
States of Travancore and Cochin obtain 19‘2% and 26'6% 
respectively of their revenue from customs; Kashmir, an 
inland State, obtains 28 3% of its revenue frqm this source. 
The Kathiawar States depend even more on customs revenues 
and have profited greatly by the enhancement of the customs 
tariff of British India. 

Income-tax . — This item has not so far made its appear- 
ance in some of the States (Hyderabad, Indore, Bikanir), 
and even in some of the States where it is levied, the 
rates are rather low. Therefore, income-tax brings in only 
small proportions of the total revenue. The justification 
given for this is that nearly all the States are predominantly 
agricultural; but seeing that the revenue burdens of most 
States to-day are regressive, it is perhaps time that most 
States imposed an income-tax on a fairly high scale. An 
income-tax jon agricultural incomes is also justified, because 
in many States certain large landed interests are now free 
from tax-burdens. The incidence of income-tax in the 
various States and in British India can be seen from the 
following table: 

Incidenoe of Income-taz per hei^ 
of population. 


Mysore 

Travancore 

Baroda 

Jammu & Blasbmir 

Cochin 

j&itish India 


Rs. as. p. 

0 6 11 

0 3 3 

0 4 1 

0 12 
0 10 6 

0 9 6 
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I« this the reason why eapital has lately been flowing 
from Briti^ India to oortain States? 

Political ReceijOs and Tributes . — ^These are payments 
by certain principalities within each State. Ibey are some* 
what analogous to the peiscush paid by Zamindars in British 
India. 

Commercial Services. — A noteworthy feature of the 
States’ fisc is that some States obtain a growing revenue from 
commercial services. In the case of Mysore and Bikanir, 
the percentage of revenue derivc^l from these sources is 
25*5% and 39-5% respectively. Mysore obtains its revenue 
chiefly from hydro-electric works (11*7% of the total 
revenue) and railways (6%). Bikanir’s revenue under this 
head comes from railways (22%) and irrigation works. 
Hyderabad and Baroda also obtain large revenues from 
railways (13*9% and 7*7% respectively). In this respect, 
the States are considerably better off than some of the 
Provinces of British India, whose revenue from commercial 
services is still undeveloped. Madras and the Punjab 
obtain considerable revenue from irrigation works and they 
will soon add to it a comfortable net return from hydro* 
electric works also. But States like Mysore are far ^ead 
of them and it will take lot^ for the Provinces to catch up, 
unless they follow a more active economic policy. 

Expenditure of the States 

Direct Demands on Revenue . — The percentage of total 
revenue spent on this item ranges between 10*8% (in G>chin) 
to 16*3% (in Hyderabad). Among the Provinces, Madras 
spends 12%, Bombay 13% on the cost of collection. 

General Administration .— includes the cost of 
administrative services, police and jails, judiciary, political 
charges, religion, the guest house, etc. While Hyderabad 
and Mysore spend 21% mtd 20% respectively of their 
revenue on this head, Indore spends 32*5%, Jammu and 
Kashmir 30*8% and Travancore 29*5%. Religion is an 
important item of expenditure among certain States. 
Hyderabad spends Rs. 14*3 lakhs (1*6% of total revenue) 
on this item; Travancore spends Rs. 22*4 lakhs (9%). The 
expenditure in Travancore includes a oootribution of Ra. 16 
F.i6 
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liUbt to tibe (Tmipkw) Pevt^ooss. It is Ci^r to add that 
this contribution is made on aooowit of the exten»ve temple 
properties which are in the bands of the State. Ihose who 
hcdd tl^t States ^ould have nothing to do with religion will 
of course inveif^ against such expenditure, but we need not 
discuss such issues here. The expenditure on guests is 
another notable itmn under this head. Some States do. not 
spemfy such expenditure in their budgets. Mysore, one of 
tl^ m(»t ho8pit(d}le States in India, spends Rs. 3,92,777 on 
guests. 

The Palace . — ^The civil list of the Ruler and the 
ellowaiKes to other members of the Ruling Family form the 
most important item in all State Budgets. The proportion 
boriK by this item to the total revenue is highest in Bikanir 
(23%) and lowest in Hyderabad (6 6%). The civil list 
proper is Rs. 50 lakhs in Hyderabad, Rs. 23 lakhs in Mysore, 
Rs. 12^ lakhs in Travancore, Rs. 26 lakhs in Baroda, Rs. 21 
lakhs in Kashmir, Rs. lakhs in Cochin, Rs. 11 lakhs in 
Indore and Rs. 15*3 lakhs in Bikanir. 

Debt charges . — ^This item depends on the extent of 
capital development in each State. The expenditure under 
this head is highest in Mysore (19%). That State has 
carried out a very active economic policy during the last 
twenty years, and this debt represents a laige addition to the 
wealth of the State. Such debt is not like the deadweight 
debt of the European countries; it is the basis for economic 
progress. 

EduetaUm-^^f the nation*bailding services, education 
(xrnies first, as it is the most pivotal of them all. The leading 
Indian States spend large proporticms of their revenue on 
education. Travancore spends 19*7%, Cochin 19‘5% and 
Baroda 17%. The per capUa expenditure is highest in 
Banoda and Cochin. Some of ^ Northern States spend 
smaller proportions of dieir revenue on education. In diis 
respect, States like Travancore, Cochin and Baroda are much 
in advance of the provinces, as the following table 
will djow;— ‘ 
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Education. 


Madras 

Percentago uf 
total expenditure. 

16-23 

Per head ol 
population. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

0 9 5 

Bombay 

14-73 

1 

1 

0 

Bengal 

12-06 

0 

4 

11 

Hyderabad 


0 

10 

11 

Mysore 

13-41 

0 

13 

2 

Travancore 

19-75 

0 

15 

10 

Baroda 

17-08 

1 

9 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

9-05 

0 

9 

1 

Cochin 

19-52 

1 

8 

10 

Indore 

8-16 

0 

11 

10 

Bikanir 

5-96 

0 

6 

9 

It would be interesting to know how 

the 

education 


budget is spent. The details under this head are not given 
for Hyderabad. In the Mysore budget, the university 
accounts form a fifth, and in Travancore a seventh of the 
education expenditure. Quite rightly, primary education 
absorbs the bulk of the expenditure under education, nearly 
half in Mysore, and slightly more in Travancore and Baroda. 
The Baroda budget is notable for its generous expenditure 
(Rs. 2 lakhs out of 38 lakhs) on technical schools. Hie 
expenditure on this item in the other States is much smaller. 
More than half the education grant in Travancore goes to 
‘ vernacular ’ schools and this is responsible for the remark* 
able progress of literacy and the reading habit in that State. 

Public Health . — ^The highest percentage spent on public 
health is in Cochin (7’6%) and the lowest is in Indore. 
Stmie of the Indian States are better equipped with hospitals 
and dispensaries than the Provinces of British India. 

Agriculture, Co-operation, Industries . — ^The percental^ 
spent on agriculture is highest in Cochin (3'7%), Mysore 
coming very near (3‘2%). The percentage spent on 
industries is also highest in Cochin (61%), although for 
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the matter of industrial development Mysore takes the 
palm. 

Public Works. — Hyderabad leads in this respect widi 
the highest percentage spent on public works (19%). 
Baroda (14%), Cochin (13%) and Travancore (12%) are 
also conspicuous for their liberal expenditure on public 
works. 

Backward Classes. — Some of the States (e.g., Travan- 
core and Cochin) give special attention to the elevation of 
the depressed classes by keeping schools for them, providing 
agricultural facilities, and so forth. 

Security and Developmentcd Services. — Perhaps a 
suitable me^od of assessing the expenditure on social and 
economic services in each State is to compare the proportions 
allotted in the States’ budgets to the developmental functions 
of Covemment as distinct from security functions. The 
developmental functions taken in this connection are educa- 
tion, public health, medical aid, agriculture, co-operation, 
industries, public works. State charities, etc. The results of 
such an analysis are given below : 


Expenditure on Developmental Services. 


Province or State, 

Percentage 
to total ex- 
penditure. 

Expenditure per 
head of 
population. 

Bs. As. Ps. 

Expenditure 
per >>Quare 
mile, 

Rs. As. Ps 

Hyderabad 

... 

35-68 

2 

4 

11 

403 

0 

0 

Mysore 

••• 

32-64 

2 

0 

1 

448 

0 

0 

Travancore 

... 

39-56 

1 

15 

9 

1.325 

0 

0 

Baroda 

... 

38-96 

3 

9 

2 

1069 

0 

0 

Jammu & 

Kashmir 

23-43 

1 

4 

11 

56 

8 

4 

Ck>chin 

... 

47-09 

3 

11 

6 

3030 

0 

0 

Indore 

... 

28-30 

4 

14 

2 

3400 

0 

0 

Bikanir 

... 

23-83 

1 

10 

11 

65 

1 

7 

Madras 

... 

38-24 

1 

6 

3 

435 

13 

2 

Bombay 

• e« 

83-10 

2 

3 

0 

563 

2 

11 

Bengal 

eee 

34-03 

0 

13 

10 

630 

6 

6 
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It » clear from the table above that many States spend 
on developmental servicies larger percentages of their revenue 
than the Provinces, and this is all die more creditable, seeing’ 
that the States have to discharge certain functions which in 
British India are allotted to the Cmitral Government. 

Conclusion 

On the whole, therefore, some of the States are in many 
ways ahead of British India. But the position is not so 
favourable in many other States. In several of them the tax 
system is highly regressive and efforts are urgently needed 
to remove this defect. They must also engage themselves 
more actively in supplying commercial services — railway 
transport, irrigation, electricity, etc. Thereby, not only will 
they add to their revenues; they will also be laying the 
foundations of a stable economic prosperity.* 


* My thanks are due to Mr. N. K. Thomas, Research student 
for collecting much of the statistics utilised in this paper. 
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“ BRITISH ” & “ INDIAN ” HNANCE 


BY 

S. Kesava Iyengar. 

The wonderful peculiarity of human nature is that it 
adjusts itself to changing conditions quickly, and hahit 
becomes second nature: on matters economic in India, 
British policy has had its say for a century and more, and 
although Indians are not low in their voices in declaring to 
the four comers of the world the fundamental rights of 
■Indians to manage their own affairs (and even in the evolu- 
tion of a new world order to come!), a careful study of facts 
cannot but lead to one conclusion; namely, the European 
power-wielders have developed an almost permanent tendency 
to believe that whatever they might do in India must be 
interpreted by themselves, Indians and foreigners as for the 
real good of India; and if things are somewhat shady in 
certain respects, the cause lies in some inherent weaknesses 
of the Indians themselves. On the Indian side, camels are 
passing through the needle’s eye, but the great majority of 
Indians content themselves with debates on general prin- 
ciples, consciously or unconsciously avoiding direct and plain 
speaking on the contents and colour of British economic 
policy in India. Numerous Indians have excelled in oratory 
crediting British policy in India with more statesmanship 
than exercised or desired by the British themselves. This 
surprising attitude on both the sides must become evident to 
any one who for a moment detaches one’s self from the 
almost smothering environment. One field in which such an 
anomalous position has persisted prominently is British 
finance in India. The country is quite rich in natural 
resources, but the authorities have not done all they could to 
let the people know all about it. The people are quite poor, 
and die authorities would like them to believe that they are 
much.poqrer^theB actually they -are— often Tvith tbe help of 
questionable and superficial statistice-^all this with the 

890 
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purpose of helping in the entire population passing if not 
respecting the. idea that the British have been and are the 
saviours of Indian economy. 

Irrigation and Hydro-Electricity 

Mettur and Pykara projects which earned 4’ 47 and 
7'26 per cent respectively on capital outlay for the last year, 
are tlie latest instances of ■Government activity in utilising 
water resources for irrigation and hydro-electricity as well 
in British India, but it was in 1902 that hydro-electric power 
was produced at Shivanasamudram in Mysore, for the first 
time in the East. Since then, the great Krishnaraja Sagara 
project with the Irwin Canal and the hydro-electric section, 
nine further extensions in the Shivanasamudram Works, the 
Shimsha and the Jog Works have all maintained the Mysore 
State in the front rank in this respect in India. Apart from 
the Tata Hydro-electric Agencies, Ltd. (which is due to the 
driving power of the famous Tata family that found such 
successful expression in numerous industrial fields), the 
capacity of the three works being 0'246 million H. P., the 
Mysore Government electric installations rank first among 
Government undertakings, the capacity of the Mysore Works 
at present being O' 107 million H. P. The Industrial 
Commission wanted a thorough-going hydro-graphic survey 
more than a score of years ago, but we have had only “ out- 
lines of programmes of investigations ” till now. The net 
revenue from electricity was Rs. 46'69 lakhs in 1938-39 in 
Mysore, excluding contributions to depreciation and provident 
funds, and 12 per cent of tlie gross revenue of the State was 
realised in that year from Krishnaraja Sagara, hydro-electric 
and other irrigation works. The natural resources have been 
developed so efficiently that the working cost per unit of 
electric current was 1'97 pies in that year. Cheap electricity 
has been the forerunner of numerous industries the first of 
which to use current in large quantity was the Kolar Gold 
Fields. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, the Paper Mills, 
the Cement Factory and numerous others followed in deriv- 
ing power from Shivanasamudram and Krishnaraja Sagara. 
The power gmierated was 252,095,833 B. 0. T. U., of which 
207,600304 B. 0. T. U. were distributed during 1938-39, 
F. 17 
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to power and lighting and pumping installations. Four 
hundred and seventy-five power installatimis and 3,699 
lighting installations were added, bringing the total number 
in service to 4,815 of the former and 38,370 of the latter. 
Besides these, there were 17,225 street lights (inclusive of 
2,930 ornamental lights). Of the total number of units sold 
during the month of August, 1940,677,807 K. W. hours were 
for domestic purposes, 16,148,541 K. W. hours for power 
(industrial, etc.) and 545,726 K. W. hours for street lights. 
The total number of consumers during August, 1940, 
amounted to 46,957 as against 46,690 in July, 1940. The 
number of towns and villages electrified was 198. It can be 
asserted that electricity has become quite popular in villages 
as well as in towns — for lighting and for power. The 
astounding success of the Mysore Sugar Gimpany is due to 
the vast expansion in wet cultivation brought about by the 
channels from the Krishnaraja Sagara. The benefits of both 
irrigation and hydro-electricity have been spread practically 
to all the districts and the scope for the development of 
garden factories in nooks and comers of the State, using this 
power, is very great in the near future. The expenditure 
on capital works not charged to revenue, to the end of June, 
1939, was Rs. 18T crores while the liabilities on account of 
public debt and unfunded debt on the same date was Rs. 14’2 
crores. The interest charges on the debt are much lower 
than the yield on the capital outlay, and the general tax-payer 
is thus saved from taxation to the extent of the difference 
l)etween the two. This is the chief cause for the increase in 
the income of the Government in about 17 years by one crore 
of rupees. 

The programme of the Hyderabad State in the matter 
of irrigation and hydro-electricity has a thoroughness and 
steadiness of its own. The following table shows the great 
schemes the Hyderabad Government have before them for 
the next few decades in order to raise the standard of life in 
the State by bringir^ three million more acres under irriga- 
tion and supplying over 200,000 K. W. electric power for 
industries and for homesteads. The bill is expected to go 
up to over 65 crores, but the foundations so soundly laid and 
the basement constructed thereon during the last 18 years 
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can l>e expected with ccmfid^ice to accommodate this huf^ 
&iancial aaperstructure which will house the entire popula' 
tion in comfort. But how speedily these projects will be 
taken up and completed will, to no small extent, depend on 
co-operation by the British ^vemment in India: many of 
die projects are interstatal. 



Statement. 


Name of project. 

Area estimated to be 
irrigated— in acres. 

Estimated generation 
of electric power in 
K. W. 

Tuogabbadra 

500,000 

38,000 

Devanur 

• • • • • • 

17,800 

Nizamsagar 

... 

2,800 

Kaddam 

20,000 

7,000 

Puma 

60,000 

4,000 

Manair 

10,000 

700 

Penganga 

... 

7,000 

Godavari 

... 

65,000 

Lower Krishna 

1,000,000 

60,000 

Upper Krishna 

1,000,000 

30,000 

Bheema 

400,000 


Bandarpally 

10,000 



3,000,000 

222,300 


This is apart from the expenditure already incurred so 
far on minor irrigation works in the State which amounts to 
over six crores. Major irrigation works like the Nizamsagar, 
Pocharum, Wyra, Palair, etc., have cost the State another 
six crores. The total revenues of the Slate from irrigation 
were Rs. 144 lakhs in 1935 and Rs. 145 lakhs in 1936: this 
was in spite of a period of depression. 

In British India, we have some big enterprises in this 
field in addition to the 154 crores invested on irrigation 
works, but compared to the resources available and die size 
of the country, the pace of advance has been slow. And im>w 
widi war prepossession, and with suspended constitutions. 
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there is every fear of such projects being postpcmed for long* 
periods of time. In a recent address to the Central Irriga* 
tion Board, the Viceroy said : “ The return on the vast capital 
investment of 154 crores is not to be measured in terms of 
revenue, but in the more precious currency of human life and 
prosperity.” What he said of irrigation applies with full 
force to hydro-electricity as well, and such a postponement 
of a forward policy in hydro-electricity would be doubly 
regrettable as so much revenue to Government would be un- 
utilised, and so much basic encouragement to industries 
great and small would be denied. We have not even a 
thorough-going all-British India irrigation and hydro-electric 
survey: the major portion of our knowledge of Indian eco- 
nomic potentialities is from the huge blanks on our maps. 
The hydro-electric potential of India is estimated at 27 
million H. P. but the developed power is only 0‘8 million 
H. P. or about 3 per cent. 

State-Owned and State- Aided Industries 

The Mysore Administration Report for 3938-39 says: 
“ Thirteen large industrial concerns with a total fixed and 
working capital of more than three crores of rupees are 
completely owned and managed by Government. About 18 
concerns have been started by private enterprise with the 
assistance of Government in the form of subscription to their 
share capital or in the shape of grant of land, water, electric 
power, etc., free of charge or at concessional rates, while a 
very large number of concerns have been started by private 
industrialists on their own initiative or with the financial and 
technical assistance of Government. An analysis of the 
various concerns shows that 107 concerns were engaged in 
industries connected with food, drink and tobacco, such as 
rice mills, flour mills, manufacture of bidi and cigarette, 
confectionary, etc. There were 19 brick and tile factories, 
7 soap factories, 3 concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
electrical goods, 8 concerns in furniture-making, 1 in the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles and others engaged 
in the manufacture of ball thread, cotton rope-making, cart- 
making, type-casting, bleaching and dyeing.” 
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Ti^se figures. are exclusive of the Kolar Cold Fields, 
siHne details of which follow. Amongst the Government 
concerns, the industry that had the most chequered career 
was tl» Mysore Iron & Steel Work^ Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
poineered in this, and for a long time was the butt of criticism 
for having let down the Mysore Government badly on this 
Account. These vicissitudes have passed, and to-day, the 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works are earning net about 26 lakhs 
a year, besides affording considerable employment to 'local 
skilled and unskilled labour. In the early stages, the 
general manager was once afraid to tell the then chairman 
(Sir M. Visvesvaraya) that the anticipated deficit on the' 
Works would be a lakh. The chairman is reported to have 
smiled and exclaimed; “Is that all? I expected the deficit 
to be much more than that!” On account of the Mysore 
Iron & Steel Works, the Mysore State has attained in the 
eyes of the world a status which no treaty could give her. 
The latest feature of industrial development in Mysore is the 
deliberate founding of new industries in far-off places 
(even now, the major industries are. dispersed all over the 
State) so tha} all the evils of urban congestion might be 
eschewed ; that has been made possible by cheap electric 
power which requires little capital outlay for transmission. 

Another special feature of Mysore industrial develop- 
ment is the high level of the mutual .complementing as 
amongst different Government and private industries. A 
few instances may be mentioned. The Electric Department 
will have contributed in all Rs. 3'2 lakhs by the end of 
1940-41 towards the construction of the railway line from 
Sagara to Thalaguppa in view of the facilities accruing to 
that Department by the said extension for transporting 
machinery, etc. for the hydro-electric works at Jog Falls. 
The Mysore Railways allow special freights on through 
exports of Mysore manufactures, for mutual good. The 
Government Electrical and Porcelain Factories work with 
electric power supplied by the Electric Department, and 
they in turn supply elfectrical accessories to that Department. 
The Forest Department supplies baligi poles which lessen 
the cost of capital outlay om electric main lines. The 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works derive electricity from Govern- 
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nient «uppUes, and all iron and steel that amid be made by 
tiiM Works are made available to the Ekctilc Departmait. 
The Mysore Sugar Mills supply molasses for dust>proo&ag 
the roads. The cheapness and utility of these numerous 
manufactures are brought home to the man in the street 
through the Dasara Exhibition which is an annual feature. 
Among the war industries actually working and about to he 
started are soda, chromite, acids and aeroplanes. 

The appointment of a Government Director for indus* 
trial concerns signifies the maintenance of a consistent policy 
on all matters pertaining to costs and prices, wages and 
profits. It may be that the U. S. S. R. has got more 
numerous and larger-scale industries, but it cannot be 
denied that Mysore has achieved a higher degree of success 
in handling these Government and Government-aided 
industries, not only in the matter of direct yield on capital 
outlay but in the more important items of employment and 
wages, prices and consumption, and the further stimulus to 
consequential industries. The fact that the services of the 
Government Director of Industrial Concerns have been 
borrowed by the Indian Supply Board is a proof of the 
pudding. 

With the inauguration of Industrial Trust Fund with a 
corpus of one crore of rupees, a new chapter in the develop- 
ment of Hyderabad industries has begun. Among the present 
large-scale industries are six cotton mills, the cement factory 
at Shahabad producing about a lakh and half tons of cement 
annually, and the Singareni Collieries which produce about 
three-quarters of a million tons of coal every year. 1'he 
biggest industry in tlie State is of course the Nizam’s State 
Railway. The new policy of co-ordinating road, rail and 
air with plans to reach the outermost corners of the 
Dominions has proved very successful. The large and grow- 
ing number of connections between bus and railway routes 
at .suitable points and at suitable timings, the spread of the 
Road Motor Transport Services to areas which from the point 
of view of traffic could never' hope to be served by the 
Railway, the introduction of railway lorries for the 
conveyance of goods over comparatively long distances along 
roads, and the close co-operation of die Road, Railway and 
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the Civil Aviation Boards augur speedy prosperities to the 
villi^ers through profitable cottage industries as well as 
through fair prices for agricultural produce. A ten-year 
programme built on this co-ordinated system should bring up 
Hyderabad to the level of Britain; such is the wonderful 
success attained by the road section of the Nizam’s State 
Railway. The latest development in co-ordination in the 
process of mobilisation is the appointment of the General 
Manager of the N. S., Railway as Adviser to the Commerce 
and Industry Member of the Executive Council. In addition 
to immediate attention to war industries, the Hyderabad 
Government is at present engaged in drawing up plans for a 
commensurate expansion in the cotton and vegetable oil 
industries for which there is very great scope in view of the 
huge production in the State of the concerned raw materials. 
The development of irrigation and hydro-electricity and the 
ramification of the entire State by the co-ordinated transport 
services, will bring in their train more raw material and a 
much greater proportion of manufacture of these materials 
within the Dominions. 

Wise Taxation 

On the average, the Kolar Gold Fields produce about 
Rs. 3 crores worth of gold annually at present prices. The 
leases to the British Companies expirerl on March 21, 1940, 
and the best course for the Slate would have been to take over 
the mines for being worked by the Government; any other 
course could not be conceived of for a Government- which has 
been taking so much pains to launch new industries. But, 
political pressure is taller in Indian States than in British 
India on some matters, and although the leases to the three 
companies were renewed for another 30 years, credit is due 
to tW Government for having succeeded in securing from 
these mines the best they could in the shape of mining 
royally, special levy on gold, income and super tax — which 
arc estimated at about three-quarters of a crore annually, or 
about 25 per cent of gross yield. It is of considerable 
interest to reraenaber that while in South Africa the confisca- 
tion of the full price over and above 150s. has been dis- 
continued and a new formula introduced according to which 
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the Union Government gets ffiumally about £2 miUkm as 
loan and about £3^ million as tat, while the Australian 
Commonwealth Government takes only 50 per <»nt of the 
excess over a basic price, the Mysore Govemmwit have 
succeeded in making the mines pay 75 per cent of the excess 
of price over and above 150s. per fine ounce of gold produc- 
ed, and this not as a war measure as in other gold producing 
countries, but as a 'permcnent measure, of course provided 
the price of gold continues to be above 150s. per ounce. 
The companies have not been slow in complaining : they have 
even gone so far as to claim that this new levy by the Mysore 
Government resulted in less tax payment to the British 
Government (during war lime when every member of the 
Empire should contribute its very best) as the taxable amount 
of profit decreased on account of the new levy, but the 
Mysore Government pulled through. It is almost certain 
that if the Kolar Gold Fields were in British India, the new 
levy yielding annually Rs. 26 lakhs, would not have been 
made : the country would have lost the proceeds : the British 
shareholders would have gained. 

"British'’ versus Mysore Finance. 

Irrigation, electricity, industries and gold — these have 
been the mainstay of Mysore’s financial prosperity so far and 
of the still brighter prospect in the near future. And the credit 
for this achievement looms still larger when we remember 
that Mysore’s path has not be«i all rosy. In spite of recent 
re-organisation of all-India defence taking into account 
Indian States as integral parts of the system, the annual 
subsidy of Rs. 19' 11 -lakhs (recently reduced from Rs. 25 
lakhs) persists, and is sitting as a deadweight against the 
uphill task of ^cial amelioration. The retrocession of 
Bangalore has been hanging for reasons known neither to the 
Mysore Government nor to Simla, and naturally the net 
residue reaching the Mysore coffers from the Administered 
Areas continues to tend to be at the possible minimiun. As 
Sir Mirza Ismail* said once pithily, Mysore administration 
has nothing in its pocket to be ashamed of, and it is the 
barest duly of the Central Government to co-operate with the 
Mysore Government in the latter’s march forward, By 
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canceUing the tribute and handing back the Administered 
Areas in Bangalore. Contributions are due to the Mysore 
Government from the Government of India on account of 
currency, posts and telegraphs, customs and petrol excise — 
all of which have been allowed or offered to certain other 
States by the British Government and not to this front>rank 
State. On railway and harbour facilities, the attitude of the 
British Government is equally mysterious. The small gap 
between Chamarajanagar and Satyamangalam (now being 
linked at heavy cost to some extent by buses and lorries) 
should have been connected long ago, the result of which 
would have been to make the Hindupur-Satyamangalam line 
the chief artery for traffic between North and South India. 
Hyderabad fared better by connecting Gadwal and Kamool 
(thub connecting Manmad and Chamarajanagar) and Kazipet 
and Ballarslia (connecting the extreme south of India with 
Delhi and the northern frontier). But, the M. S. M. Rly. 
Company and the British Government have closely co- 
operated in post]x>ning this vital connection between 
Chamarajanagar and Satyamangalam. Similarly, the 
Bhatkal railw’ay and harbour scheme has been put in the ice 
box for decades with the result that the rich potentialities of 
the Mysore Malnad are still a sealed book for want of an 
outlet, and Mysore trade suffers the unjust extra transporta- 
tion charges between Bombay and Bangalore to and fro. In 
all these matters, it is hoped that with the advent of the new 
Ruler to the throne of Mysore, a new momentum will be 
initiated towards the satisfactory solution of these outstand- 
ing and fundamental fmancial problems. 

Readjustment of Fundamentals 

Financial ills of governments in India have been chronic 
for three main reasons — apart from wanton extravagance 
and consequent insolvency which might be considered an 
abnormality. The system of annual budgets and lapses 
usually caused hurry and waste in the closing weeks of the 
financial year : it was like seasonal fever which caused many 
an error of judgment and left the organism weak for the next 
few months — to be followed again by the next season of 
excitement and unsteadiness. The next handicap was that 
P. 18 
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Indian budgets were “gambles in rain.” Scarcity of rain or 
unevenly distributed or ill-timed rain or excess of it topsy- 
turvied all expectations of any financier, and failures of 
crops and bumper crops resulted in periodical famishing and 
feasting respectively — the whole thing leading to a diseased 
body economic. The third problem was the denial to the 
local governments of one or more of the substantial heads 
of revenue combined with the fixture of responsibility for all 
expenditure on that government; or, vice versa", local govern- 
ments were compelled to shoulder disproportionately heavy 
expenditure to cater to predominant local or foreign interests. 

The ravages wrought by the great famine of 1898 and 
the terrible debts accrued on account of the Hyderabad 
Contingent are engraved in history. Mr. Akbar Hydari 
(now the Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Nawab Sir Hydar Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur) grasped the situation clearly and began his regime 
as Finance Member of the Hyderabad Covernment, with a 
re-adjustment of the fundamentals with a rare and bold 
financial foresight. While submitting the budget for 1921- 
22, the Finance Member projKtsed the following reforms' 
with a view to exhibit the financial comlition in its true 
perspective, ensure a fairer distribution of the financial 
resources and encourage greater thrift in expenditure: 

1. The revision of classification of the heads of 
receipts and expenditure. 

2. The earmarking of the different funded investments 
under separate reserves. 

3. The departmentalisation of finances. 

Many useful and necessary changes were introduced in 
the classification. Thus, the different heads were arranged 
according to a definite principle and the numbers against each 
major head on the receipts and expenditure side were made 
identical. The receipts of civil departments like education, 
medical, police, etc., which are very small and incidental, 
are not shown on the receipts side, but the expenditure is 

* The Note on and Rules under Departmentalisation are 
appended. 
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shown net in the published accounts. Refunds, instead of 
forming one separate major head for all kind of revenue, 
are deducted from the revenue head concerned. In the same 
way, compensations are not debited together to one major 
head but to the head concerned. The same procedure has 
been followed with regard to jagirdars, pensions and rusums. 
The head “miscellaneous” used to have all kinds of items 
including receipts on account of sale of promissory notes and 
investments. These were all separated and placed under 
proper heads. One major head — “scientific and miscellane- 
ous departments” — had a larger number of different depart- 
ments grouped under it. Some of these departments like 
telephone were transferred to “commercial and quasi- 
commercial” concerns, and others like agriculture, veterinary 
and co-operative credit were made separate major heads and 
brought under administrative departments (internal develop- 
ment). Separate heads were opened for famine relief (in 
which is laid every year a fixed amount for this uncertain 
but necessary expenditure) and for the different funds for 
the redemption of debt, investment of surplus balances and 
the purchase and sale of securities. 

The second reform was to earmark the diff erent funded 
investments under separate reserves according to the sources 
from, or the objects for which they had been comstituted. 
Government held certain rui)ee and sterling investments. 
The latter were set apart for railway redemption purposes. 
The Osmania Sicca Stabilisation Reserve* comprised B, G. 
investments earned from the coinage of Osmania Sicca 
rupees. The Famine Reserve was separated, to which 
Rs. 15 lakhs are added every year. A portion of the interest 
on this is being used every year for well-defined well sinking 
programmes in areas affected by famine. The debt redemp- 
tion reserve was constituted as a sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of loans floated by the Hyderabad Government from time 
to time. The paper currency reserve was earmarked for 


^ Osmania Sicca or 0. S. means the Hyderabad currency, and 
British Government or B. G. means the currency circulating in 
British India. The ratio is B. G. Rs. I00=--0. S. Rs 116-10-8=-. 
i.e. B. C. Rs. 6=0 S Rs 7. 
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the purpose of supporting the purchasing power of the 
Hyderabad currency. In addition to the general and 
deposits reserve, a new reserve was constituted later called 
the industrial reserve for giving help in the shape of 
debentures or loans or advances at moderate rates of 
interest to large industrial concerns, and to use the interest 
itself in helping smaller industries. 

I'he third and the most important reform is known as 
the departmentalisation of the finances. Under this scheme, 
the Finance Department makes a forecast at the beginning 
of each triennial period of revenues which are likely under 
normal conditions to accrue during the three years. With 
this as a guide and in consultation with the other departments 
of Government, the Finance Department fixes the normal 
budget grant of each department for each year of the 
triennial period. The word “ normal ” might perhaps 
comey the false impression that the forecast will be rigid 
and static, making no allowance for provision for growth 
and development during the contract period. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. In fact, just as the forecast of 
revenue made at the beginning of each triennium on which 
the norm of revenue is based, includes anticipated ordinary 
increases, so the estimate of the annual requirements of each 
department, framed in consultation with that department, on 
which the norm of expenditure is fixed, includes provision 
for such development as the department can foresee during 
the three-year period. If, on the conclusion of a triennial 
period there is any surplus, that surplus also is distributed 
among the various departments together with a moiety of the 
estimated amount which a department has failed to spend at 
the end of the contractual period, while the other moiety 
continues to stand to the credit of that department during 
the next triennium. From the reserves thus created, extra 
grants are made — preferably for schemes which do not 
involve a recurring liability, which can be completed in a 
given time and the total cost of which from start to finish can 
be reckoned; such for example as the provision of buildings 
and equipment for various departments, especially those 
concerned with internal development, roads and communi- 
cations. 
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In order that expenditure under such heads as famine 
(which recurs inevitably but after a cycle of years), or 
redemption of debt which has to be effected in a given period, 
may not cause any disturbance in an otherwise clear tinancial 
programme, regular and separate reserves have been formed, 
to which fixed annual allotments are made so that the estimat- 
ed liability may be covered when it actually occurs, without 
affecting normal activities. 

The system makes for a well deliberated and far-seeing 
programme with due care and economy in the expenditure. 
It avoids the rush of often hurried and ill-considered ex- 
penditure at the end of a budget year in which the spending 
departments are apt to indulge, where the system of grants 
lapsing at the close of the financial year obtains. Although 
the Finance Department expressly reserves to itself the right 
to reduce the contract grants of the various departments in 
case of some grave financial emergency, it has not so far 
exercised this right. During the last 18 years, not only have 
the triennial contracts with the departments never once been 
broken, but where good and sufficient reason has been shown. 
Government have sanctioned extraordinary expenditure by 
departments over and above contract grants. 

It was in 1922-23 that these reforms were introduced 
in all departments in Hyderabad, and similar reforms with 
some variations were contained in the convention of the 
separation of the railway from the general budget of the 
Government of India in 1924. Eighteen and sixteen years 
have passed respectively after these events, but what wonder- 
fully different results have emanated ! The prime fact to be 
noted is that the Finance Department in Hyderabad has been 
all eyes during these 18 years while the British Indian 
Finance Department has given proof of a prolonged coma 
during the 16 years following the railway budget convention, 
in so far as little was done to check the growing deterioration 
in railway finance. Timely checks should have saved both 
the railway and the general coffers of the Government of 
India from the present losing position. 

First Fruits of Hyderabad Financial Reforms 

The following are the first fruits of the financial reforms 
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in Hyderabad, during the fifteen years for which the Right 
Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari was Finance Member after 
the reorganisation was begun by himself: 

“ The surpluses that accrued from the exwss of current 
revenue over current expenditure amounted to about 14^ 
crores. Out of these, almost half was given to departments, 
mainly Public Works for buildings and roads, and nearly 
one-fourth was laid aside for famine insurance and debt 
redemption. Of the remainder, three-fourths of a crore was 
used in instituting the Industrial Trust Fund, and over 3 
crores for the purhcase of the Railway (which was not 
expenditure but a well paying investment). The capital 
outlay during this period was 13| crores as shown 
below : 

(1) Rs. 7 crores for the construction of new railway 

lines; 

(2) Rs. 5 ^ crores for irrigation works; 

(3) Rs. \ crore on City Electricity; 

(4) Rs. 25 lakhs on telephones and district electri- 

city; and 

(5) Rs. 25 lakhs on miscellaneous capital undertak- 

ings like mines, printing, etc. 

Against these assets in the form of capital outlay and 
reserve, the debt outstanding was only Rs. 7^ crores. We 
have in the Railway and the City Electricity Department two 
valuable assets which on our books stand at about Rs. 18|- 
crores, bringing in a net annual income of nearly Rs. 
crore, and the various reserves amounting to over 12^ crores 
have b(;en fully invested in securities of the Government of 
India.” 

Sir Akbar’s own word.*? and those of his successors in the 
Finance Department depict the situation best: 

‘‘ It seems paradoxical that with revenues hard hit by 
the prevailing depression and without levying any extra 
burden on the tax-pyer of the State, who I may add in 
parenthesis has never yet paid any income-tax, it has been 
possible for financial equilibrium to be maintained. The 
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result is entirely due to two factors. One is that the expendi- 
ture of these Dominions has not been geared up to a high 
level of taxation. The other and equally important factor 
has been that His Exalted Highness’ Government have ever 
since the beginning of this century believed in steady rather 
than in a spectacular advance in the matter of expenditure. 
Step by step, as funds become available, activities begun at 
first on a small scale ha\’e only been expanded, if justified 
in the light of experience and as funds became available. 
This applies more esi>ecially to recurring expenditure. 
H. E. H.’s Government have always been and still are 
extremely .strict in adding to their permanent recurring 
liabilities. This i^ not to say that every year does not see 
some addition t(j our recurring expenditure: we add to it 
gradually as we see our resources expanding and not in vague 
anticipation of expanding revenues. The same policy of 
embarking on projects only when funds are available or in 
sight, has been followed in regard to non-recurring expendi- 
ture, such as on irrigation works, roads and railways; but 
because from its very nature, capital ex})enditure on any 
scheme is limited in its duration and the total cost capable 
of being estimated. Government has been able to be much 
more generous towards schemes of non-recurring expenditure 
than it has been and is to expenditure entailing a permanent 
addition to our liabilities. It is light taxation and a strict 
control over increases in recurring expenditure that has 
under Providence enabled these Dominions to come through 
financially sound out of perhaps the most difficult period in 
their recent economic history*’ (extract from Sir Akbar 
Hydari’s Budget Note for 1933-.34). 

“ Within this steel frame of prudent finance (Sir 
Akbar’s), freest scope is allowed for the growth and develop- 
ment of the Departments; and although the rules do not 
entitle a Department to demand fresh allotments during the 
currency of a triennium, the Finance Department endeavours 
to meet any unexpected requirements that the Departments 
can justify. That the contracts with the Departments are 
made in a generous spirit will be evident from the fact that 
unspent amounts, half of which the Departments were allow- 
ed again to take to their credit for the next triennium, 
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amounted to Rs. 35'69 lakbs in 1332—34® (1923—25), 
Rs. 48 91 lakhs in 1335—37 (1926—1928), Rs. 85*99 lakhs 
in 1338—40 (1929—31), Rs. 101*05 lakhs in 1341—43 
(1932 — 34) and are expected to come to Rs. 77*87 lakhs in 
1344—46 (1935 — 37). The actual Departmental savings 
in this triexmium were Rs. 151*22 lakhs. Every pie of th« 
surplus that accrues from year to year is distributed in the 
shapf of additional non-recurring grants for departmental 
equipment and works of public improvement and utility. 
One special feature of Hyderabad Finance is that it 
eliminates the chances of deficit budgets. Surplus is touched 
only when it actually accrues and not before. Loans for 
financing capital works and commercial undertakings are 
not floated unless an adequate provision to the credit of the 
Debt Redemption Fund is made in the Budget for its com- 
plete amortisation before the date of maturity. The 
creation of the Famine Reserve which stands at the substan- 
tial figure of Rs. 285 lakhs insures against disturbances 
which the occurrence of famine conditions must otherwise 
cause.” (Extract from Nawab Fakhr Yar Jung Bahadur’s 
Budget Note for 1937-38). 

“When I presented my Budget last year, 1 had stated 
that we looked to the future with confidence : this optimism 1 
still maintain. If we steadily pursue the policy hitherto 
followed of regulating the growth of expenditure according 
to the resources at our disposal, the stability of Hyderabad 
Finances must continue unshaken. A faster pace must be 
attended by an equally rapid development of potentialities 
of existing resources or the search for new ones.” (Extract 
from Nawab Fakhr Yar Jung Bahadur’s Budget Note 
for 1938-39). 

“I may mention in the end that the Finance Department 
had made it their special care to see that all proposals 
affect'ng the prosperity and the advancement of the people 
of Hyderabad should not suffer for want of timely financing. 
With this object in view the Finance Department have, in 
spite of the strain of war, and famine, undertaken to advance 
a loan of Rs. 40 lakhs to the Hyderabad Municipal corpo- 

® The Hyderabad year is “Faali” — ^from October to September. 
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laticHi for providii^ civic amenities to its citizens. A loan 
of Rs. 15 lakhs is being given to the District Local Funds for 
carrying out their public schemes with expedition. The 
grant of the Well Sinking Deparbnent has been increased 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 lakhs, so that protected water supply 
may be provided in all the villages of the Dominions. An 
additional grant of Rs. S lakhs has been given to the District 
Water Works for 3 years to accelerate the progress of drain- 
age and water works in the Districts. The Finance Depart- 
ment have also taken upon themselves the liability of meeting 
the cost of the Public Health Scheme and dispensaries in 
district towns which at present are borne by the medical cess 
of the local funds, so that the district local bodies may not be 
handicapped in starting their labours under the new Consti- 
tution. The cost of primary education has been taken over 
by the Government, for which the Finance Department had 
provided an additional allotment of Rs. 1\ lakhs in the 
current triennium with a promise to raise it to Rs. 12^ lakhs 
in the course of the following five years, which promise has 
been redeemed by providing the additional one lakh in 1350 
(1940-41) Budget. The Finance Department are fully alive 
to the necessity of developing the industries of the State, and 
would offer full support to the Advisory ('ommillee which 
has been set up by Government for furthering the industrial 
development of the Dominion.s taking advantage of conditions 
created by the War.” (Extract from Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur’s Budget Note for 1350 (1940-41). 

On 6th October, 1940, the several Reserves were 

O. 8. Rs>. in lakhs 


Debt Bedemption Reserve . . . 337'o4 

Famine Reserve .. . 293'38 

Industrial Reserve ... 2 19' 15 

O. S. Stabilisation Reserve ... 361'62 

Deposits & General Reserve . . . 64'67 

Paper Currency Reserve ... 1650'94 


Financial Protestantism 

“The theory of Economics does not provide a body of 
settled conclusions immediately applicable to policy. It is 
F. 19 
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a method rather than a doctrine, an apparatus of mind, a 
technique of thinking, which helps its possessors to derive 
correct conclusions.” — J. M. Keynes. 

This idea is perhaps vividly illustrated by the financial 
method and policy inaugurated by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari in 1922 and worked so successfully over a period 
of 18 years. From the \iew point of orthodox axioms and 
practice in Finance, Sir Akbar’s triennial contracts, his 
adherence to the generally considered obsolete sources of 
revenue, and his beginning at the “receipts” end and “cutting 
the coat according to the cloth” in schemes and measures of 
social advancement and relief — these should look heterodox, 
but the conclusions have proved correct and efficacious in 
practice. And the “technique of thinking” possessed by 
this veteran financier has drawn for him unqualified appre- 
ciation at the hands of all wings of economic and financial 
thought. 

British Indian Railways 

The ills of the British Indian Railways are too well 
known to need any detailed narration. It will sene our 
purpose if we review the events briefly. Started in 1845, 
the Great Indian Mutiny gave an impetus to the extension of 
the Indian Railway system, and that with British capital 
(“there was no private capital in India for railway con- 
struction” — so that two birds might be killed with one stone. 
1859 saw the contracts with 8 British companies for the 
construction of 5,000 miles of Indian railway, involving a 
capital outlay of £.52 million. Interest was guaranteed at 
5 per cent (half-yearly settlement at 22d. per rupee) by the 
Government, and land was to be granted free. Any surplus 
was to be divided between the Government and the companies 
half and half. At the end of 25 years, the Government of 
India could take over on fixed terms, and even before that. 
Government was entitled to supervise exjK*nditure and the 
working of the companies. The contracts proved very ex- 
pensive, there having been over-capitalisation practically at 
every step, ignoring local conditions. Deficits be.gan on 
railways, and then Government launched a policy of railway 
construction directly by themselves. TTiis proved a failure 
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and once i^in railway construction was given over to 
companiesr— this time on easier terms. During the severe 
famine and exchange weakness of 1879, 4 companies were 
floated, and the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway Company 
was guaranteed interest on 330 miles of railway. By 
1890, 8494 miles had been completed, but the frontier lines 
were “ballasted with rupees” — such was the heavy capital 
outlay per mile. 

In the 20th century, the financial results of the Indian 
railways were spasmodic, sometimes yielding small net 
returns, often developing heavy deficits: in the year 1900, 
there was a small profit for the first time, and railway earn- 
ings were 


Year. 



Net gain 
£ million 

1907-08 

. . . 


+ 2-000 

19084)9 

... 

... 

- 1-243 

1919-20 

... 

... 

+ 10-573 

1920-21 

... 

... 

+ 3-767 

1921-22 


• . • 

- 6-182 


As a result of action on the Acworth Committee Report, 
the earnings were 

1922- 23 ... ... + 0-813 

1923- 24 ... ... + 4-275 

1924- 25 ... ... + 8-579 

1925- 26 ... ... + 5-796 

The main recommendations of the Acworth Committee 
weie that economy should be realised by amalgamating 
smaller companies, and that private enterprise should be 
allowed to come in only when tlie State could not do con- 
struction work for any special reasons. 

Then came the Convention on the separation of the 
Railway Budget, and all seemed well. “The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20, 1924, and 
accepted by Government differed from the original resolu- 
tion in that the yearly contribution had been placed at 1 
per cent instead of 5/6th per cent on the capitd at charge, 
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atid if the Borfdus remainini; after this payaieot to genial 
revenues should exceed Rs. 3 crores, odiy 2/3rds of the 
excess over 3 crores were to be transferred to the Railway 
Reserve and the remaining one*third was to accrue to generid 
revenues. At the same time, a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine the estimate 
of railway expenditure and the demand for grants, the 
programme of revenue expenditure being shown under a 
depreciation fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly as 
chairman, and 11 members elected by the Legislative Assem- 
bly from that body. This would be in addition to die 
Central Advisory Council which will include the membitrs 
of the standing committee for Finance and certain other 
official and non-official members from the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State. These arrangements 
were to be subject to periodic revision, but to be provision- 
ally tried for at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Ry. and the G. I. P. Ry. and 
existing State-managed railways remained under State 
management, and if any contract for the transfer of any of 
the above to company management was concluded, against 
the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly would be at 
liberty to terminate the arrangements in this Resolution. 
The Assembly in an Addendum recommended that the 
Railway services and the Railway Hoard should be rapidly 
Indianised and that the stores for the State-managed Rail- 
ways should be purchased through the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department.” 

The State Railways in British Indian earned the 
following rates on capital at charge during the years succeed- 
ing the 1924 Convention: 


Year. 

Rate of return 

p« cent. 

1924-25 

5-9 

19^26 

5-2 

1926-27 

4-9 

1927-28 

6-3 

1938-29 

60 

1929-.% 

4*5 
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British Indian Railway ‘*Rauls ” 

With the 1930 depression, the story of the Indian 
railways turned round the comer into a series of deficits, 
“llie precise nature of the present difficulties is mainly the 
consequence of the financial policies pursued by the Indian 
Railways after the advent of the depression in 1930.” 
The practice of postponing their current liabilities and 
draining on their reserves was allowed to continue for about 
a decade by the Finance Department and the Finance Commit- 
tees at the Centre, and naturally the position became quite 
hopeless at the end of the period — that of a spoilt child 
grown into comparatively inelastic manhood. Railway 

Reserve Fund was wiped out, the Railway Depreciation 
Fund was drawn on and reduced to a half, and the contribu- 
tions to the general revenues according to the 1924 Conven- 
tion were suspended. By April 1, 1940, the accumulated 
deficits of 10 years were Rs. 67 crores, working at 8 8 per 
cent of the capital-at-charge on State-owned railways. The 
three years’ moratorium spell, not a revival, but definitely 
worse conditions. Attempts were made to score out these 
accumulated dues so that the Railway management could 
continue with their “raids” with greater legitimacy and 
equanimity, but both the Central Legislature and the Wedg- 
wood Committee were against this. Luckily for the railway 
“ experts,” the war came in, and naturally, there was no 
time to think of the 1924 Convention and the dues on account 
of past deficits. On the other hand, a new policy has begun 
of seriously claiming that the Indian railways have worked 
very well financially, and they stand much better compared 
to the railways in other countries. The old dues are ignored, 
and it is claimed that during the years 1938-39, 1939-40 
and 1940-41 (estimates), the “surpluses” work at Rs. 1’37, 
Rs. 3’61 and Rs. 8’29 crores! It is declared; “The facts 
warrant quite a gratifying view of the financial position of 
Indian railways in the existing unsettled world conditions.” 

“ Howling from roof tops ” with the hope that even 
black lies will change into accepted truths by repeated 
dinning— -that is Dr. Goebels’ formula, hut the widely 
advwfiaed daims of the Britidb Indian Railways are no less 
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chimerical. As though all considerations were not given due 
weight at the time of the Railway Convention, strategic lines 
are said to involve the general railway finances in a deficit 
of Rs. 2 crores annually, and it is claimed that this should 
be excluded while judging on the working of the Indian 
railways. In many cases, it is claimed, purchase prices were 
at premium, and therefore, due margin should be left on 
that account also. These purchase prices were paid widi 
full consciousness, and the Railway Budget must face the 
consequences thereof. Here again, the unequivocal 
negligence of the Central Finance Standing Committee, the 
Central Finance Department and other concerned bodies 
is clear. Capital outlay on many other lines is not remunera- 
tive, and yet guaranteed interest has got to be paid. In this 
the responsibility of the Finance Department is plain — ^the 
rates of interest should have been brought down by negotia- 
tion or at the expiry of leases, to fit in with the general eco- 
nomic conditions of the concerned railways, and again, costs 
should have been cut down on lines which tended to prove 
unremunerative. 

Fourthly, it is claimed, the Wedgwood Committee was not 
able to point out any further economies of first-class 
magnitude. It does not require any committee to say that 
the coat should be cut according to the cloth available, and 
if the Finance Department thought that the railways could be 
allowed to develop into a white elephant feeding on the 
general revenues of the Centre and Provinces, that was the 
“ unkindest cut ” they could make on their defenceless 
“ ward.” Another contention was that the Indian railways 
were losing about Rs. 4‘5 crores a year on account of road 
competition. The Mitchell-Kirkness Committee on road and 
railway competition was published in 1933, but little has 
come out of it in practical economy and co-ordination. The 
predicament is entirely due to bankruptcy in policy. The 
splendid results shown by the Hyderabad State as a conse- 
quence of the co-ordination of rail, road and air, are given 
later in this Paper. Sixthly, it is argued that wages raised 
in times of high prices could not be reduced during 
depression. This argument would be all right provided the 
money to pay came from some body else’s pocket, and so far 
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as llie policy^nongers at the Centre were concerned, the 
money did come from “somebody else” ’s pockets. 

Th^ Niemeyer Diagnosis 

Tlie present position is that 6 out of 9 principal railways 
in British India are working at a loss even if actual interest 
charges are taken into account. There has been over- 
capitalisation even after 1924. Sir Otto Niemeyer made no 
secret of this and said : “The position of the railways is 
frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate that in 
5 years’ time the railways may merely cease to ^ in deficit. 
Such a result would also tend to prejudice or delay the relief 
which the Provinces are entiled to expect. 1 believe that 
both the early establishment of effective co-ordination 
between the various modes of transport and the thorough- 
going overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are vital 
elements in the whole Provincial problem.” On the 
contrary, the trend of expenditure is still on the rise, with 
numerous sinecure jobs and extra-national scales of salaries 
for British employees in view of war conditions. It should 
prove instructive to see that the ratio of working costs during 
1938-39 was 67‘1 on state-owned railways in British India, 
49'3 on die Nizam’s State Railway, and 70’29 on the Mysore 
State Railways — in the first two cases, including contribu- 
tions to the respective Railway Depreciation Funds, in the last 
case including contributions to the Depreciation Fund and the 
Railway Surplus Profits Fund. To claim it as a credit that 
the ratio is lower on Indian railways than on British and 
American railways would be to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that costs on account of raw material and labour are much 
lower in India than in those countries. 

“Commercialise” Indian Railways 

The glaring and haphazard mis-management of Indian 
railway finance has resulted in lowering the pulse of national 
economic life. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Award contemplated 
substantial contributions from the Central revenues to the 
Provinces for providing more reasonable funds for develop- 
ment work, out of the excess of railway contribution to the 
Central revenues and income-tax realisations put together. 
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but Sir Otto’s hopes have been nipped in the hud, and due 
to war conditions, the Amending Orders have superseded the 
Niemeyer Award. What is the net result of all this? The 
Provinces left with lean resources with the hope of getting 
some support from the Centre, are left alone (some of them 
with depleted resources on account of the prohibition move- 
ment), and work is being manufactured for the new Federal 
Court in the shape of appeals against new Provincial taxation 
and surrender of old types of taxation. With the prospect 
of customs duties dwindling, partly on account of overseas 
supplies becoming less and less available, and partly due to 
development of indigenous industries, it would be a mystery 
if the Central Government did not, in the interests of the 
country as a whole, set up immediately, a Committee with 
full powers in order to concert measures for “commercialis- 
ing” Indian railways, thus putting an end to the variegated 
fancy dress patrol we have had for about a century. 

Hyderabad Railways 

The picture of the Hyderabad Railways presents a 
strong contrast to this fairy (and sorry) tale of British Indian 
railways. The main features of Hyderabad railway hnances 
have been the building-up of a special railway reserve which 
would enable the Government to purchase the Railway when 
the lease expired; continuous negotiation on saving for the 
Hyderabad Government, taxes levied by the British Govern- 
ment on shares held by the Hyderabad Government in the 
N. G. S. R. Company incorporated in England; great discre- 
tion in handling proposals for new lines or new connections 
on account of potential difficulties at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India and the companies working neighbouring 
railway lines in the matter of rates and jurisdiction; the 
purchase of the Railway in 1930, fortyfive months before the 
expiry of the lease; and an extraordinary success after that 
in making the Railway pay better year after year, at the 
same time leading to substantial improvement in conveniences 
to the public, by latmching a scheme of co-ordinating rail, 
road and air. Even by 1922, the Railway Purchase Reserve 
stood at about £2 million, and contributions were made every 
year to this Fund. 
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Rates & Jurisdiction 

On the State policy towards the construction of the 
Gadwal-Karnool Section and the Kazipet-Ballarshah Line, 
the observations by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari (then 
Finance Member) run thus: 

“ The negotiations with regard to the construction of 
the Gadwal-Karnool and Kazipet-Ballarshah lines, have 
brought out into prominent relief the difficulties with which 
H.E.H.’s Government are confronted in their Railway 
programme on account of their land-locked position which 
necessitates their trunk lines being aligned on foreign 
railways at junctions in British India. One difficulty is the 
question of rates on which restrictions are sought to be 
imposed by neighbouring railways, in some cases even after 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have 
accorded their sanction. These restrictions are in many 
cases obviously such as cannot be defended upon any ground 
of public policy other than a remote possibility of reduction, 
to a very small extent, in the earnings of these railways, a 
reduction which would in all probability be more than made 
up by the general increase that must follow any expansion of 
the railway system. Another difficulty is the demand for 
cession of jurisdiction on the whole course of the line which 
means the practical cutting off from H.E.H.’s Government of 
large slices of their territory. These and other difficulties 
must naturally tend on the one hand to divert the railway 
policy of die Government more and more from the construc- 
tion of trunk lines which would link up the Dominions with 
the rest of British India and make their railways form an 
organic part of the general Indian railway system, and on 
the other hand to concentrate it more and more upon purely 
internal feeder lines where neither any question of rates is 
raised by neighbouring railways nor is any cession of 
jurisdiction demanded by the Government of India.” 

On the other hand, the position of the Nizam’s State 
Railway on sections worked by them in British Indian 
territory, linking up their lines respectively with Manmad, 
Bezwada and Dronachalam. is an embarrassing one: 
“sovereignty” is retained on such sections by the British 
F. 20 
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Government, “possession” is ceded to the N. S. Ry., hut 
“jurisdiction” (civil & criminal) is reserved by the British 
Government. 

Unwise Taxation 

Sir Akbar’s observations on the injustice of British 
taxation on income from the property of the Hyderabad 
Government within their own jurisdiction but on the books 
of the N. G. S. R. Company in London, are equally frank : 

“ Although our railways are being now financed practi- 
cally entirely by our Government, and their earnings are 
derived entirely from our own people in our own territory, 
yet owing to the Company running them being an English 
Company, even the moiety of the surplus profits that falls to 
the Government’s share is subjected to very high English 
income and corporation taxes. The portion of the net earn- 
ings that will continue to find its way into the coffers of the 
Government of England, is so considerable as to make it 
imperatively necessary that our Railways are financed in a 
way that will enable the transfer of the Company from an 
English to a Hyderabad domicile being effected as early as 
possible.” 

The Hyderabad Railway Purchase 

The purchase of the Railway in April, 1930, 45 months 
before the expiry of the lease, is another financial feat which 
has meant less payment, avoidance of deterioration of the 
railway during the last months of the lease, and scope for 
the Hyderabad Government to launch their new schemes 
earlier than otherwise. On April 1, 1930, £8*3 million were 
paid to the N. G. S. R. Company against a calculated liability 
of £8'432 million, thus saving for the State £132,565 plus 
the total net earnings as from that date, the details being as 
follows : 

Value {on 1-4-1930) of the purchase price on 

January 1, 1934 ... ... ... £ 5,933,833 

Value fon 1-4-1930) of the dividend that would have 
been earned by the N. G 8 R Company British 
sharehoider.‘! during the 45 months ... £ 2,118,187 

£ e^020 
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Value (on 1-4-1930) of Englii‘h inoonm-tax saved 
by the Kizutu’s Guvernment on their net 
earnings ... .. ... £ 380,645 

£ 8,432,565 


And this Hyderabad Railway Purchase was probably 
the very first case in India (in which British capital was 
directly concerned) where business considerations alone 
determined the course of action. It should have been very 
easy for the British Government to impede the negotiations 
in some way or other (if for nothing else, at least for saving 
the income and corporation taxes about to be lost) : it should 
have been equally easy for the Government of India to 
“advise” the Imperial Bank against the accommodation given 
to the Hyderabad Government and against the trusteeship 
vested in its hands under the Agreement of March 8, 1930. 

The normal rate of dividend distributed by the N.G.S.R. 
Company was 18 per cent, but the receipts on account of the 
Railway by the Hyderabad Government were quite small as 
shown below: — 


Y KAR. 

by tlie 

HyderMhad Guvf, 
from Kiiilways. 

1923-24 

24-OG lakhs 

1924-26 

37-74 „ 

192.5-26 

32-15 „ 

1926-27 

- 39-41 „ 

1927-28 

••• 37-12 „ 

1928-29 

47-57 „ 

1929-30 

■ * ' 4o 1 2 ,, 

British Indian and Hyderabad 

Railway Earnings 


To what different results the care and watch of the 
Hyderabad Finance Department and the indifference and 
neglect of the Indian Finance Department have led can be 
seen from the following figures: 
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British Ituliuu Railways Hyderabad Railways 


Open mile^e 

Capital at charge on 

41,134 


1,360 

March 31, 1939 

Rs. 755 

crores 

1,458 lakhs. 

Year. 

Net return 
crores of R». 

percentage 
of return 

Net return 
lakbs of R«. 

Percentage of 
return. 

1930-31 

2602 

35 

108-98 

8-1 

1931-32 

22-93 

3-0 

91-47 

6-7 

1932-33 

21-86 

2-9 

84-86 

6-9 

19J3-34 

23-69 

3-1 

83-80 

5-8 

1934 .35 

25-70 

3-4 

89-79 

6-2 

1933-36 

26-51 

3-5 

85-96 

5-9 

1936-37 

30-84 

4-1 

108-71 

7-4 

1937-38 

32-02 

4-2 

122-46 

8-3 

1938-39 

30-67 

4-1 

116-35 

8-0 


On 31 — 3 — 1940, the British Indian Railway Deprecia* 
tion Fund had Rs. 30’58 crores, and the Hyderabad Railway 
Depreciation Fund was at Rs. 81 4 lakhs, the General Rail- 
way Reserve Fund of the latter having been at Rs. 23 29 
lakhs. The British Indian Reserve works at less than 4 per 
cent on capital at charge: the two Hyderabad Reserves put 
together work at more than 7 per cent. 

The figures in this Table for Hyderabad State are all 
in B. G. Rs. only. 

Note — “Return on outlay” is arrived at after taking 
into account contributions made to the depreciation fund, but 
is different from “net profit.” 

At the Hyderabad rate of return, the net earnings from 
the British Indian Railways should have been, not Rs. 30 67 
crores, but Rs. 60'40 crores; that is, the eaniings are 29‘73 
crores less. Not that European management cannot eco- 
nomise : the General Manager in the N. S. Railway through- 
out the post-purchase period has been a European, but his 
policy and programme have been inspired by Indian 
Finance Members, 
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Hyderabad Railway Policy 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari had his eyes not only 
on direct monetary returns but also on the wider issues 
involved in a policy of Slate ownership and management of 
railways. When the Railway was purchased in 1930, he 
said: 

“ The prospects of being in a position to ensure 
effectively the wellbeing and contentment of all the workers 
on the Railway with due regard to the claims of the general 
tax-payer and of the travelling and trading public, has been 
the governing consideration of the Nizam’s Government in 
purchasing from the private company tlie ownership of the 
Railways passing through the State, as much as any calcula- 
tion of direct financial gain by the transaction.” 

Transport Co-ordination 

The result of the policy of co-ordinating rail, road and 
air are seen from the figures given in the report for 1939-40; 

“ The N. S. Ry. Road Transport Services realised gross 
earnings of Rs. 29‘6 lakhs which are a record, being Rs. 0’9 
lakh more than tliose of the previous year. The working 
expenses decreased by Rs. T9 lakhs compared with the 
previous year, and the net earnings increased by Rs. 2'8 
lakhs. The route mileage operated by these Services slight- 
ly increased during the year from 4069 to 4082. The 
number of passengers carried was 12 million. The weight 
carried by the N. S. Ry. Goods Road Transport Services 
increased by 14 per cent to 60,000 tons.” 

Maps are supplied along with time tables for the 
benefit of passengers, and rail-cuni-road excursions are 
arranged during the excursion season so that more and more 
of the public may realise the facilities offered by the 
R.M.T.S. During 1939-40, the capital outlay on the Road 
Services was B. G. Rs. 57 lakhs. The R.M.T.S. Deprecia- 
tion Fund had accumulated to B. G. Rs. 29 24 lakhs. That 
is, in about 7 years’ working, in spite of rapid expansion, 
the Road Services had developed a Depreciation Fund 
constituting more than 50 per cent of the capital outlay 
during the seventh year. All possible care has been taken 
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to ac<:omtnodate the ex-servicesr on roads by purchasing their 
vehicles and en^ploying their drivers. 

* “ The lighting equipment and the extensions to the 

Aerodrome at Begumpet were completed during the year. 
This Aerodrome can now be ranked among the best in India. 
The work of levelling the sites for the landing grounds at 
Aurangabad and Adilabad is in progress. The Hyderidbad- 
Bangalore-Madras route was surveyed and a bi-weekly 
service on this route commenced from the 9th April, 1940.” 

Hyderabad Railway Contributions 

The concrete help given by the Hyderabad Railways to 
general finances is acknowledged by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari in almost every one of his later Budget Notes, 
from which the following are extracted; 

“ Although the accumulations of our surpluses during 
the current triennium for expenditure in the next contract 
period might be comparatively small, a new source will 
emerge to strengthen our resources when the purchase price 
of the Railway will have been entirely paid off through our 
Railway Purchase Reserve in 1343 (1934), which will give 
a net increase to our revenues of at least half a crore a year.” 

“ A good deal of this activity would have been impos- 
sible had not the State Budget received material help from 
the purchase of the Railway from which the State received on 
an average about 20 lakhs a year in the quinquennial period 
1316 to 1320 (1907 — 1911) but which is now yielding 108 
lakhs a year. The purchase was effected by constituting a 
Railway Purchase Reserve in 1922 to enable the Government 
to purchase the Railway from the Company without any 
loan.” 

“British” versus Hyderabad Finance 

Cautious forecasts, vigilant checks, timely economy, a 
steady pace in “building” and in “ spending,” close co- 
ordination, foresighted negotiation, continued and consistent 
policy — these have been responsible for the present very 
satisfactory position of Hyderabad Finances. If only 
Hyderabad had been given more co-operation by the Govern- 
ment of India, her financial achievements would have been 
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more remarkable still. ITie . 1902 Treaty secured 
Masulipatam as a free port for Hyderabad ships and trade, 
and no customs duty was to be levied by the contracting 
patties on goods not breaking bulk in their respective juris- 
dictions. On both these treaty rights, the unilateral inter- 
pretation is being advanced that a clause either not used at 
all or long in disuse does not continue to be operative. In 
one frontier district, British currency circulates while the 
Hyderabad currency is legal tender. This anomalous state 
of affairs Jiits the poor cultivator hard, and in spite of all 
that is being done by the Hyderabad Government in order to 
make availabe the local currency for the payment of land 
revenue, etc., it is an admitted fact that the poorer classes 
stand to lose considerably on account of the persistence of 
the British currency in Hyderabad area. Against represen- 
tations, a para in some correspondence is held up, and the 
Hyderabad Government is in consequence unable to insist on 
the use of Hyderabad currency only, within their own 
jurisdiction. Ihe civil and criminal jurisdiction has been 
handed over to the Travancore Government by the Govern- 
ment of India on railways in that State, but Hyderabad 
(although the Premier Slate) has yet to get that jurisdiction, 
the ostensible excuse for the delay being that Hyderabad is 
in the midst of British territory whereas Travancore is in a 
corner. This reservation of jurisdiction has its financial as 
well as political aspects as this means so much less employ- 
ment to Hyderabad Police, lawyers and courts, and so much 
inconvenience and annoyance to the general public. The 
Hyderabad Government does not gel any remuneration or 
royalty on the Raichur-Sholapur Section: one does not know 
(nor is information available) whether it is open to the 
Hyderabad Government to purchase that section running 
through Hyderabad territory. As matters are, although 
CXS. currency is the coin of the land, the G. I. P. Ry. stations 
on the Raichur-Sholapur Section do not accept this currency 
(while the N. S. R. stations this side of Wadi do not accept 
B. G. currency except at Hyderabad and Secunderabad), and 
the result is that practically every one of die Hyderabad 
people in that area has got to carry two purses always, one 
B. G. and another 0. S. There have been instances in other 
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States of State trains or rail cars running on lines worked by 
foreign agencies in the State, for a remuneration, but we 
have as yet no such instance, in Hyderabad. The new rail 
cars go up to Wadi and not beyond,* whereas it stands to 
reason that no distinction should be made by the N. S. Ry. 
between Hyderabadees this side of Wadi and that side, and 
these rail cars should run through to the last railway stations 
on the Raichur-Sholapur Section within Hyderabad frontiers. 
Hyderabad postal rates and Mysore railway fares are lower 
than British Indian charges. Although Hyderabad has been 
according many rights and facilities to British post within 
the State through Nizam’s post offices, the British Indian 
Postal authorities have not thought it fit to grant reciprocal 
facilities, and the relations between the two sets of post offices 
within the State are so maladjusted that oftentimes the 
British post office collects ‘“not paid’" charges on letters 
stamped with Hyderabad stamps, and vice versa. Some- 
times, letters with British stamps posted in British post offices 
are transferred to the Nizam’s post offices for delivery (as 
delivery rights of the British post offices are restricted) and 
the Hyderabad post offices levy “not paid” charges because 
Hyderabad postal delivery was available for such letters and 
yet the parties used British stamps and posted in British post 
boxes. Letters from outside the State although transferred 
to the Nizam’s post offices for delivery are not charged “not 
paid” but delivered free. On account of the insistence of 
jurisdiction by the Government of India, the, Hyderabad 
Government have suspended the policy of ramifying the 
Dominions with an adequate number of telegraph offices. 
The local telephone system is spreading, but for business and 
commercial communication among the bulk of the com- 
munity over long distances, the telephone cannot serve as 
well as the telegraph, and the effect of all this on the industry 
and trade of the State is very reactionary. The Hyderabad 
Government is not allowed to adjust their protective tariff 
suiting local needs and conditions, in view of the 5 per cent 
maximum contained in the Treaty, although a 15 per cent 
import duty was allowed for some time on silver and so far 
as common salt is concerned, Hyderabad has been allowed to 
levy an import duty up to 50 per cent. In the name of 
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reafiini,* sudb a discretion ou^t to have been afforded in die 
case of industries for which Hyderabad has magnificent 
natural facilities. 

Conclusion 

In spite of Jthese and similar difficulties and obstacles, 
Mysore has developed into the Sweden of India and Hydera- 
bad into the U. S. A. of India (so far as financial prestige 
is concerned, but without the American deficits). Ultimately, 
these different results realised in these two premier sister 
States on die one hand, and the crumblings and collapses 
experienced in British India on the other, have to be 
traced to the fact ihat in these States, Finance has been 
managed and controlled by Indians, and in British India 
Finance has been managed by British interests. Values 
diffei considerably of same goods or services even between 
husband and wife and it is no. wonder that the “good of 
India” is being interpreted differently by Britishers in India 
and in England, and by Indians themselves. The rarest of 
statesmanship is humanism, but British Finance in India has 
been- humanistic more in the sense of predominant conscious- 
ness of self-interest than of occasional sympathy for its 
Dependency. 

The moral is simple. Anything like one nation 
guardianising the economic interests of another has no 
illustration either in history or in the contemporary world: 
the British use of Indian resources in peace as well as in 
war for their benefit is quite understandable, but what cannot 
be swallowed is the British claim that they have been the 
best saviours of the country’s economy. 'Fhe few but 
crucial instances described in this Paper establish the thesis 
that men like Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Sir Akbar Hydari and 
Sir Mirza M. Ismail have been worthy custodians of national 
economic interests, although on a smaller scale within their 
own 8{dieres of activity. And this in spite of numerous 
obstacles from Simla or Whitehall. It is indeed extra- 
ordmary that no Indian has been yet thought fit to hold the 
Finance portfolio wiUi the Government of India. The 
foimudal structure, policy and programme which have 
brought Hyderabad and Mysore to their present bri^t con* 

F.21 
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dition, specially the consUmt care widi which die finaisces 
have been controlled and guided, deserve to be better blown, 
understood and studied in other parts of the country. 

If for nothijng else, at least for winning the war and 
safeguarding the Empire in the East in the future, ^’British” 
Finance in India will do wisely to make use jof some of these 
veterans and their successful experience in Indian States, in 
assembling properly factors of production in the country 
that have been ignored, unutilised or improperly used: 
disorganisation has been and is the most conspicuous feature 
of Indian economy. If we did not cast our “golden bullets” 
forthwith in adequate quantity (by raising production, 
employment, and consumption within the country to a reason- 
able standard), the slump afUtr the War should be more 
terrible in consequences than during the War. 


APPENDIX 

Scheme of Departmentalization of Finances 

The Executive Council has desired that in future, a note 
should be attached, as an enclosure to each Budget Note, 
explaining the Scheme of the Departmentalization of the 
Finances, on which the Hyderabad Budget is framed. In 
accordance with this desire the following note has been 
framed for the benefit of those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the exposition of the scheme in previous 
Budget Notes. 

The main ideas of this scheme were formulated in the 
following paragraphs, when Sir Akbar Hydati presented his 
first Budget Note for 1331 Fasli (1921-22) on appointment 
as Finance Member. 

“ I shall try to eliminate as far as possible, from the 
ordinary revenue and service expenditure of the State, pure- 
ly temporary items of expenditure and especially those 
which should not genuinely be considered as such. For 
example, receipts on account of side of funded investnitmts 
like Government Promissory Notes mi^t swell the cash 
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balance of die State, but> being at the expense of our invested 
balimces, their inclusion would distort a correct view of our 
re^mne income. Similarly, the profits from Osmania Sicca 
coinage, which formerly used to be invested in a separate 
reserve (the Kaldar Reserve), cannot be depended upon as a 
regular soujrce of income, and, cannot therefore, be treated in 
the accounts as an ordinary source of revenue. On the other 
hand, meeting the whole of the famine expenditure as part 
of the. ordinary expenditure of the year in which the famine, 
after a cycle of years, happens to occur, abnormally 
exaggerates the position, as regards expenditure, of that year. 

One of the problems, to which the Financial Depart- 
ment proposes to address itself in the coming 
Depanmentdi- year, is the revision of the classification of 
Flniincee. the heads oi receipts and disbursements in 

such a way as to exhibit each class in its 
true perspective and to earmark the different funded invest- 
ments under separate reserves according to the sources from, 
or the objects' for which they have been constituted. There 
is also another object in view in this revision and that is what 
I might call, the Departmentalization of the Finances, In a 
passage that has become classic. Sir John Strachey showed 
how before the provincialization of the finances in British 
India, it was the Province that cried the loudest, and not the 
one that deserved the most, that got the largest share from the 
common treasury of India — 

“ The local governments had no means of knowing the 
measure by which their annual demands upon the Govern- 
ment of India ought to be regulated. They had a purse to 
draw upon of unlimited, because unknown, depth. They 
saw on every side the necessity for improvements, and their 
constant and justifiable desire was to obtain for their own 
province and people* as large a share as they could persuade 
the Government of India to give them out of the, general 
revenues of the Empire. They found by exj^rience that the 
less economy they practised and the more importunate their 
demands, the more likely they were to persuade the Govern- 
ment of India of the urgency of their requirements.” 

^‘Applying this analogy of the Provinces in British India 
to the different departments of this State, giving the most to 
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the depaitm^t that cried the roost was a policy which led to 
no practical difiiculties when ES ten or even five years ago, a 
surplus of over a crote or even a crore and a half out of a 
t<Mal revroiue of between five and six crcues was a normal 
feature of the State Budget. But this has become impossible 
now, wlmn as will be ol^rved 1 deal with the Bctdget figvues 
for 1331 F., in detail, the hi^best receipt budget, &at has so 
far been fratn^, is just sufficient to meet all the demands of 
expenditure to which the Government practically , stands 
committed; and the policy, that suf^ests itself to me as the 
best at present for adoption, is to fix the total grant of each 
department for a number of years and give it a large measure 
of autonomy within that grant, subject of course, to such 
general restrictions as are necessary to avoid any undesir* 
able developments or precedents, and subject also to a rigid 
and really effective audit. The department must carry out 
whatever measures of reform it might desire to institute 
within this grant. • If it happens to have any proposals for 
capital expenditure, it must provide, within its grant, for the 
amotmt of interest by which the earnings of the project fall 
short of the interest charges, incurred by the State in financ* 
ing it. If after such allocations of the ordinary income 
among the different departments and making due provision 
every year for the formation of specific reserves for such 
classes of expenditure as, like famine, come inevitably but 
after a cycle of years,, there happens to be a surplus, it would 
be the happy privilege of the Finance Department to sugge^ 
how that surplus could be most profitably distributed, the 
first claim on it ordinarily being the department contributing 
to its creation and then of development departments like 
Education, Sanitation, Commerce, Industries, Irrigation, and 
Communications, that. promote the mental, j^ysicd and eco> 
nomic efficiency of the people. Uiitil, however, such a 
sui^lus is actually in the coffers of the State, the Members 
in ^arge would be trusted to see that the expenditure is kept 
from year to year within the grants fixed for them for a 
definite period.” The Scheme was sanctioned in 1331 F. 
and the fcdlowing gives the latest version of the rules as 
passed by tire Executive Council of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government and subsequently amjmded. 
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L The grimts allott^ to each department shdil be 
fixed fpr three years beginning from 13S2 Fasli provided 
that — 

(o) if any particularly adverse conditions like 
famine or severe scarcity arise, they will be 
lid}le to curtailment, 

(6) if there is any increase at the end of the year 
over the Normal Receipts, the excess will be 
distributed by additional allotments to the 
different departments in such a way as 
Government may decide. 

II. Each of the spending departments noted in the 

Poet Office and will.be entitled to spend in addition 

Depertmen te to its normal grant any increase in its Receipts 

proceeds of any cess, etc., that may 
be imposed lawfully for the service of that 

department. 

III. A department may be given in special circum* 
stances a special allotment for expenditure in advance, if the 
Government is satisfied that the Expenditure will be covered 
by a corresponding increase in the Receipts. 

IV. Each of the Commercial and quasi* 
Indiutrud ^Coiw Commercial departments mentioned in the 

disposal;— 

Oopot 

(a) its normal net grant, if any is fixed, and 

(-h) the Receipts earned by it, out of which it will 
have 

(i) to defray all working expenses, 

(ii) provide for suitable depreciation, and 
(«») pay to Government interest at 5 per cent on 
the total Capital-at-charge. From the 
balance left it will pay such profits to 
Government as the circumstances of the 
department permit. 
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V. Every exptenditure will' be subject to Budget 
provision. Expmiditure in excess of the normal grant will 
be allowed either in the circumstances mentioned in Rule 
III or if the department has an equivalent amount of surplus 
balance at its credit brought over from the previous year. 
Expenditure sanctioned by His Exalted Highness without the 
department initiating the proposal will be chargeable to the 
savings of the department, but if there are not sufficient 
savings after providing for previous commitments, the depart- 
ment will be entitled to a corresponding addition to its normal 
grant in excess of budget provision. 

VI. Percentage and scale charges payable under the 
rules on revenue collected, as also refunds, rebates, and 
remissions of excess collections shall not be subject to 
Budget provision. 

VII. The savings from departmental grants shall be 
placed at the credit of the department concerned for expendi- 
ture during the years of the contract, and at the end of the 
third year, one-half of the amount of the unexpended surplus 
of each department will be carried forward to its credit for 
the next period of the contract but the savings by reduction 
under the following heads will lapse entirely to 
Government: — 

1. Mansabs and special allowances. 

2. Yomias, Mamuls (not conditional on performance 

of servipe). 

3. Rusums. 

4. Reductions under Irregular Troops. 

5. Tahrir of Sarishtadars. 

6. All sinecure allowances. 

VIII. If any department desires an increase for its 
capital beyond the capital grant already sanctioned, it must 
provide within its grant, i.e., from its receipts, for the amount 
of interest at 5 per cent on the whole capital inclusive of the 
old as well as the new capital claimed. This will be the 
first diaige on its gross receipts. 
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IX. The charges tinder Salaries and allowances. 
Contingencies, and Supplies and Services, shall be regulated 
by the scales, rules and regulations m force from time to 
time. 

X. The departments will have full powers of inter- 
appropriation of grants under Contingencies and Special 
Charges (Supplies and Services) excepting the grants men- 
tioned in Rule VI. They will also have power to re- 
appropriate from Contingencies and Special Charges to 
Travelling Allowance and Tour Charges. 

XI. The savings under Salaries and Personal 
Allowances on account of appointments unhlled shall not be 
appropriated for the creation of permanent appointments, 
but may be utilised for the payment of arrears of pay or 
temporary a{){K>intments not costing more than the amount. 
Permanent reduction in establishment below the cadre fixed 
by Government on the recommendation of the Salaries 
Commission can be appropriated for the creation of new 
appointments as well as for increase in contingencies, siiecial 
charge? and other improvements of the department. 

XII. The allotments for Travelling Allowance and 
Tour Charges and also the provision for works under Forest, 
Buildings and Communications, Irrigation and Public 
Improvements and grants for Petty Construction and Repairs 
placed at the disposal of each department shall not be appro- 
priated for salaries and contingencies except with the express 
approval of the Finance Department, which will be accorded 
only in very exceptional circumstances. 


SUMMARY 

Time there was when Hyderabad was thought to be the 
beelzebub and Mysore the milch cow, both at the command of the 
British Imperialist in India. Times have changed. In their own 
ways, both Hyderabad and Mysore have* developed object-lessons 
of financial achievement. The keynote to the success of Hyderabad 
finances (dawning upon a long period of darkness and despair) liw 
in Sir Akbar Hydari’s three-fold scheme of re-classification of 
heads of revenue and eapenditure differentiating as amongst admi- 
nistrative, development and commercial deparments, re-o,rganisa- 
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tiosi of i^rves eoabiing tbe Govonuoetit io meet tbe bdik of 
oapilal oulley ond famine relief ex{>endiluie from aeeim^iilillied 
savings of prmous year^ and DepartnAmtaUsatiou ensuring a 
certain amount of autonomy to departments and concoiOitant eco- 
nomy — ^all tending to serve as a set of shock absorbers: the 
success of Hyderabad Railway Finance is unique: her "^biuilding** 
programme is gigantic : with slight adaptation, what has been said 
of the U.S.A. monetary system could be claimed for the Hyderabad 
financial system: *"Tlius evolved, the new Hydc^bad financial 
machine . . . with throttles and brakes, with high, low and re- 
verse gears, differs considerably from the old financial horse and 
boggy contraption.’* Mysore has attained her eminence through 
the broadcasting of cheap power and irrigation, through Govesm- 
ment and Government-aided industries m^ng appropriate use of 
her special natural resources, and through wise taxation. Both 
have secured substantial advance in spite of numerous impedi- 
ments countenanced by the Imperial Government. In strong con- 
trast to the success achieved 'bv these two premier sister Indian 
States, stand tbe staggering expenses in British India on ad- 
ministration in general and the increase in the number of high- 
paid and sinecure appointments in particular, the crumbling of 
railway finances, the evaporation of the Niemcycr Award, and the 
do-nothing policy (comparatively speaking) with regard to a cum- 
ulative mobilisation of agricultural and industrial resources. 
Indeed, in many financial aspects, Hyderabad takes after the U.S.A. 
and Mysore after Sweden. That some Indian States are backward 
in certain respects, that there is still vast scope for improvement even 
in these two States, and that the scale of operations is inevitably 
smaller than in British India, goes without saying it. But the pur* 
pose of this Paper is to explain by taking a few illustrations, that 
in matters of Finance, **Indian” finance in Hyderabad and in 
Mysore has fared much better than ‘^British’* finance in British 
India. And even today, these States are under a greater handicap 
than Provincial Governments on account of the rule of thumb still 
being current coin at Whitehall so far as Indian State economic 
matters arc concerned.* 


* Ihe Hyderabad and Governments are not responrible tot 

views oontained in this Paper. 
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The total indebtedness of the U. P. amounted to 
Rs. 15,16,09,000 on the 1st of April, 1921, when the Mont- 
ford Reforms were introduced. The following table shows 
the growth of indebtedness year after year since 1921 : * 


In Thousands of Rupees 



Total at the 

Total at the 


Year. 

beginning 

close of the 

Interest paid. 


of the year. 

year. 


1921-22 

1,51,609 

1,91,001 

5,749 

]92;;-23 

1,91,001 

1,88,557 

7,631 

1923-24 

1,88.557 

1,96,447 

7,800 

1921-25 

1,96,447 

2,08,829 

8,339 

1925-26 

2,08,829 

2,26,282 

9.475 

1926-27 

2,26,282 

2,46,360 

10,993 

1927-28 

2,46.360 

2,56,535 

11,204 

1928-29 

2,56,635 

2,95,191 

12,638 

1929-30 

2,95,191 

3,06,008 

14,010 

1930-31 

3,06.008 

3,19,172 

14,613 

1911-32 

.3,19,172 

3,32,026 

15,459 

1932-33 

3,32,026 

3,12,952 

16,156 

1931-31 

3,12,952 

3,13,798' 

14,536 

1934-35 

.3,13,798 

3,16,5562 

13,926 

1935-36 

3,16,556 

3,23,7803 

13,81 1 

1936-37 

3,23,780 

3,04,019« 

13,845 


* Appendix 8, Govt, of U.P., Historical Account of Provincial 
Finances 1921—37. 

* Leas 14 Lakhs in Sinking Fund. 

^ Less 28 Lakhs in Sinking Fund. 

^ Less 12 Lakhs in Sinking Fund. 

* Less 61 Lakhs in Shddng Fund. 
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Pre-Reform Indebtedness. 

Pre*RefoiTO Debts, t.e., a total amount of 
Rs. 15,16,09,000 were taken over by the Province as a result 
of the Financial Settlement made under the Reforms intro- 
duced in 1921. 

There were two kinds of these debts: 

(a) Loans had been borrowed for capital outlay cm 
irrigation works, productive and unproductive, from time to 
time. Indebtedness on this account stood at Rs. 12,19,46,000 
in 1921, and the Province was quite justihably asked to 
assume responsibility for this amount. These loans were 
more or less permanent and could be repaid at option. 

(b) The Province had also been borrowing money from 
the Government of India for giving Takavi Loans and 
advances to Local bodies, Rs. 2,96,63 000 were recoverable 
from the Province on the 1st April, 1921. This amount was 
turned into a debt owed by the Provincial Government to the 
Government of India and was to be repaid in 12 years begin- 
ning from 1921-22. 

The Government of U. P. paid Rs. 25| lakhs in 1921-22 
towards the extinction of this debt. Further payments of 
Rs. 25 lakhs annually were paid year after year, thereafter, 
till the entire debt was paid off in 1932-33 with a payment 
of Rs. 21,13,000. 

All the money was, however, borrowed from the Govern- 
ment of India since previous to 1921 the Provincial Govern- 
ment did not enjoy any power of borrowing in the open 
market The debts again were mostly productive and did 
not impose any undue strain on the tax-payers. 

Post-Reform Debts. 

The Reforms of 1921 introduced an important change 
so far as this power was concerned. With certain limita- 
tions Provinces were given the power to raise loans in open 
market although a Provincial loans fund was also maintain- 
ed by the Government of India. 

Both the sources have been tapped by the Provincial 
Government for raising the required funds and the Post- 
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Refoim debts of the U. P. consist of some loans raised in the 
open market, and sums borrowed from the Provincial loans 
fund for various purposes. 

toms from Provincial toms Fund. 

Advances from the Provincial loans fund of the Govern- 
ment of India have been taken both for productive and un- 
productive purposes. Among the productive purposes for 
which loans have been borrowed from this Fund were 
(i) Sarda Canal and Hydro-Electric Schemes, (ii) Loans to 
local bodies — Municipalities, District Boards, etc., and 
(iii) Takavi loans to the Agriculturists. 

Unproductive advances had to be taken for meeting 
emergent expenditure which could not be avoided without 
detriment to public interest. They were taken for 

(a) Repairs to canals damaged by the floods of 1924-25, 

(b) Other repairs due to the same reasons, (c) Police, Revenue 
and Judicial buildings, (d) Agricultural college, (e) Council 
('.hamber, (f) Sewage project of Lucknow, (g) Maternity 
Hospital of Lucknow, (h) Commutation of pensions, and 
(i) ruuding of .\nnual deficits. 

Unproductive advances for flood damages, police build- 
ings and roads were repayable in 50 years. In other cases 
the period was fixed at 25 years except for commutation of 
pensions and funding the Annual deficits for which the period 
of repayment was 15 years. 

Productive debts had to be paid in 80 years. Takavi 
advances of Rs. 120 lakhs in 1928-29 and Rs. 70 lakhs in 
1929 30 were, however, subject to special conditions; other 
Takavi loans were to be paid back in 5 years. 

The Government of U. P., however, decided to pay back 
advances taken for giving loans to local bodies within 25 
years as the money is usually paid back to them by these 
bodies within the same period. 

Loans in Open Market. 

in addition to the advances taken from the Provincial 
Loans Fund a few loans have also been raised in the open 
market since 1921. 
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mi-22. 

In 1921-22 the Provincial Govemmoit raised 
Rs. 4,19,99,000 in the open market for Sarda Canal and 
othei Capital Expenditure. Btmds werp issued at 93 at 6 
per cent free of income-tax. Bond-holders had the option of 
obtaining repayment at par np to the amount in the Sinking 
Fund less 5 lakhs for depreciation in any year after 1926-27. 
The Government had the option of repaying the entire debt 
behveen 1931—41. 

T ') extinguish the debt the Province had to allot 3 lakhs 
annually for the first 5 years, thereafter, 1/15 of the amount 
uncovered. In 1927-28 the allotment rose to Rs. 26,25,000. 
The sum in the Sinking Fund was invested in Central Govern- 
ment Securities and the interest thereon was similarly invest- 
ed. The Sinking Fund allotment was thus considerably 
decreased year after year and in 1932-33 stood at 
Rs. 19,00,000. 

Part of the funds were used for the purpose for which 
they were raised only in 1921-22 and 1922-23. After that, 
however, little expenditure was incurred for these objects as 
the province faced deficits year after year which were covered 
by the sums available in this account. 

1932-33. 

It has been mentioned above that the Government had 
the right to repay the loan in any year between 1931 and 
1941. Annual charges proved to be heavy. In fact the 
Sinking Fund and Income-tax charges in 1931 — 33 amount- 
ed to ]^. 48 lakhs. As conditions in the money market 
were very favourable the Government decided to raise 
another loan for paying off the old one. 

A new loan of about 2jj crores was floated and the 
securities held in the Sinking Fund were sold. The new 
loan brought Rs. 2,50,15,000 and securities were sold for 
Rs. 1,75,43,000. So a total of Rs. 4,25,58,000 was avail- 
able for the 1921 loan which amounted to only 
Rs. 4,16,42,000 in 1932-33. 

The new loan known as U. P. Loan, 1944, was issued 
at 97 at .5 per cent. For repayment the Government was to 
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set apart 14 lakhs in the Ist 3 years, 19 lakhs in the next 
three and in the last six years 1/6 of the loan less the 
previous allotment. The sum in the Sinking Fund is invest- 
ed in Government Securities but the interest on these 
securities is credited to the Revenue account. 

The new loan brought a saving of Rs. 20 lakhs to the 
Government. 

1936. 

In the year 1936-37 the Government of India declared 
their intention to close the Provincial Loans Fund from the 
Slst March, 1937. Hence forward the Provinces were to 
finance themselves from Loans raised in the open market. 
They were willing to give a loan to the Provinces for a year 
to be repaid in 1937-.38. Conditions being favourable the 
Government of U. P. decided to float a loan in the open 
market ratlier than take a loan for such a short period from 

the Government. A loan was floated on 15th September, 
1936, and is known as U. P. Loan 1961 — 66. It was issued 
at par at 3 per cent. It can be repaid any time between 
1961 — 66. Rs. 2 crores were issued for but it was heavily 
over-subscribed. Tlie money was to be used for Hydro- 
electric and tube-well schemes and for advances to local 
bodies and Takavi. 

The Government set apart each year 1^ per cent of the 
total amount, i.e., 2| lakhs for purchasing currency notes for 
cancelling the loan when the market price falls below 
par. 

The introduction of Provincial autonomy in 1937 
brought about further changes in the Finances of the Provin- 
ces. Until the close of 1936-37 only one Provincial account 
was maintained by the Government of India, accounts of the 
provinces being kept within this account. All cash in the 
Treasuries belonged to the Central Government and there 
was only one account with the Reserve Bank. After the 
introduction of provincial autonomy it became necessary to 
separate the balances of each Province from the joint 
account. 
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There were two classes of these balances. One consist- 
ed of old provincial closing balances amounting to Rs. 
27,09,000 made up as follows; — 




(In Thousands 
of Rupees) 
Debit Credit 

1. 

Government Account 

3,17,942 

... 

2. 

3. 

Permanent Debt 

Famine Relief Fund 

13 

46,313 

4. 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 

Government Pre?a 


164 

5, 

Irrigation Dept. Res. Fund 

... 

407 

6 

Sinking Fund Deposits 

f>,ino 

6,100 

7. 

Subvention of Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account 


156 

8. 

Grant by Central Government 
for Development of Industries 


116 

9 

Grant for Sugar Excise Fund ... 


537 

la 

Grant for E<tonomic Development 
of Rural^Areafe 

... 

893 

11 

Bui=4pense Account 

60(1 

... 

12. 

Provincial Road Fund 

... 

1,155 

13. 

T-<oan8 and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

23,170 


14. 

Advantie from Provincial Loan 
Fund 

. , . 

2,94,09.3 


Net Credit 


2,709 


The other consisted of those items for which responsi- 
bility had to be assumed by the Province when the Provincial 
Account was separated. The items for which the Provincial 
Government was made responsible were : 

(a) Special loans from King Nasiruddin Haider of 
Oudh in respect of which interest at 4 per cent on 3 lakhs 
has to be paid to be used for charitable purposes and from 
Raja Kali Shanker Ghoshal for which the Government had 
undertaken to pay 200 p.m. to an Asylum for the blind. 
Total responsibility in respect of special loans which was 
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transferred to the Province amounted to Rs. 3,48,000 on 
Slst March, 1937. 

(b) Provident fund deposits of the Government servants 
under the administrative control of the Province. The total 
amounted to Rs. 3,01,49,000 in 1937. 

(c) Deposits of Local funds with Government treasuries 
amounting to Rs. 46,01,000, 

(d) Civil deposits consisting of deposits in Civil, Reve- 
nue and Criminal Courts amounting to Rs, 90,25,000. 

(e) Suspense account not bookable under any other head 
of account amounting to Rs. 7,000. 

(f) Loans to Government servants. Amounts advanced 
by the Government of India were considered as sums due to 
the Government of India from the province. The amount in 
this resjject came to Rs. 10,82,000. 

(g) Advances payable by Government servants to the 
Government of India amounting to Rs. .3,68,000. 

(h) Permanent advances, e.g., imprests amounting to 
Rs. 1,42,000. 

(i) Accounts with Foreign Governments amounting to 
Rs. 13,000; and 

(j) Departmental balances to the extent of Rs. 38,000. 

llenjs (f to i) are, however, as.sets to the Provincial 
Government. 

The net new liability, thus, which came to the Province 
as a result of the separation of the balances amounted to 
Rs. 4,24,87,000. 

The Government of India should have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Provineial Gov'emment an equivalent sum. Only 
Rs. 55,00,000 were, however, given in the shape of cash 
balances in the treasuries and the rest, i.e.. Rs. 3,69,87,000 
^v■e^e taken as capital repayments towards the outstanding 
debt of the Province to the Government of India. 

The remaining debt was consolidated into a single debt 
at 4 per cent. Tlw total debt, thus, including the net liabi- 
lities freshly incurred stood at Rs. 34,04,00,000 at the end 
of year 1936-37. If we deduct from this amount sums due 
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to the Provincial Government from Local bodies and land* 
lords, etc., and sums in the Government treasuries, we get a 
total net liability of Rs. 30,90,00,000 with which the Province 
started at the dawn of Provincial Autonomy. 

Corresponding to the Provincial debts there are the re- 
munerative canals, Tube- wells, the Hydro-electric system, 
various buildings, roads etc- whose value it is very difficult 
to estimate. 

The capital outlay from 1921-22 to 1936-37 including 
that made before 1921-22 has been as follows: — 

'I'houHantis Ks. 


1. 

Irrigation including Hydel Prod. 

2,40,35U 


„ „ „ unprofL 

24,972 

2. 

Foref^t 

569 

3. 

Public Health 

552 

4. 

Industrial Development 

731 

5. 

Agricultural Improvement 

404 

6. 

Civil Works 

39460 

7. 

Commuted Value of Pensioiiw 

5,810 

8. 

Loans to Local Bodieb 

24,254 


An examination of the items on which the Government 
of the Province has been charging expenditure to capital re- 
veals that the unproductive debts of the province are very 
small as compared to productive debts for the same period. 
Even the unproductive portion of the Public debts has been 
incurred for purposes which were necessary and beneficial to 
the people of the province. One only wonders if a part of 
tlje considerable amount spent on civil works could not be 
avoided and the sum diverted to some other purposes more 
beneficial to the people. It must be said, however, that the 
Government have managed the finances of the Province very 
well indeed. 
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The following table 
have been successful in 
Province; — 


will ^ow how far the Government 
handling capital expenditure in the 


Year. 

In thousands of Ruiwes 

Total 1^‘ceipts from Total Exjienditun- 
interest Capital works includinc; Interest 

1921-22 

including Civil 
Works. 

11,282 

pakl and Sinking- 
Fund Charges. 

8,742 

1922-23 

11,345 

8,133 

1923-24 

12,167 

8,308 

1924-25 

9,087 

9,004 

1925-26 

10,217 

9,973 

1926-27 

11,251 

11,478 

1927-28 

11.348 

14,010 

1928-29 

9,873 

15,104 

1929-30 

14,745 

16,368 

1930-31 

12,802 

19,297 

1931-32 

11,363 

18,318 

1932-33 

14,544 

19,002 

1933-34 

13,633 

15,727 

1934-35 

12,682 

16,060 

1935-36 

17,170 

14,948 

1936-37 

16,918 

16,841 


Total Expenditure on capital works exceeds receipts in 
the years from 1926-27 to 1934-35. In the remaining years 
under review, the Government have managed to get a surplus 
fver their expenditure on Capital works. Excess expendi- 
ture over receipts has not been, however, due to any miscal- 
culation as to the nature of works undertaken by the 
Government. As the following table will show, productive 
P. 23 
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works are really productive and have yielded a surplus in 
most years; — 


Year. 

Total Receipts 
from irrigation. 

Total Expendi- 
ture including 
interest. 

Deficit 

surplus. 

Per cent 
of 

return. 

1921-22 

14,582 

10,503 

-1-4,079 

2-6 

1922-23 

13,931 

10,666 

-+-3,365 

1-9 

1923-24 

16,199 

11,236 

•f .3,963 

2-2 

1924-25 

11,715 

11,671 

-+44 

00 

1925-26 

13,787 

12,909 

■+878 

04 

1926-27 

16,305 

14,414 

-1-1.891 

0-8 

1927-28 

16,489 

1.5,426 

+ 1,063 

0-4 

1928-29 

14,808 

16,902 

—2,094 

. -0-8 

1929-30 

20,031 

17,376 

+ 3,2.55 

11 

1930-31 

19,777 

19,202 

+ 575 

0-2 

1931-32 

17,662 

18,573 

—911 

— 0-3 

1932-33 

21,098 

19,065 

+ 2,03.3 

0-6 

1933-34 

20,.548 

19,335 

+ 1,213 

04 

1934-35 

19.632 

19,505 

+ 127 

00 

1935-36 

24,210 

19,566 

+ 4,704 

1-3 

1936-37 

25,094 

20,590 

+ 4,604 

1-2 


In this connection it must also be pointed out that Sarda 
Canal is still unproductive and the lube wells are being run 
at a loss. Hydcl too became productive only after 1934. 
Even then except in the years 1928-29 and 1931-32 after 
paying all the expenses including interest on the Capital in- 
vested, the works have yielded a net income to the Govern- 
nient. When the Sarda Canal becomes productive, as it is 
bound to be in near future and when the Tube wells are a 
paying concern considerable sums will Ik? available from the 
juoductive works to meet the liabilities in respect of unpro- 
ductive capital outlay on works which wei-e necessary for the 
welfare of the people. It whs such works which led to an 
excess of expenditure over receipts during 1926-27 to 
1934-35. 

The financial position of the Province thus is very sound 
and the Government deserve to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful management of the finances. There is no ground 
whatsoever, for the hesitation shown by the people in subs- 
cribing to a loan floated by the Government some time back. 
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According to the devolution rules framed under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, from the 1st of April, 1921 
the Madras Government made an annual contribution of 
Rs. 345 lakhs to the Central Revenues. This it continued to 
do up to 1925 when the contribution was reduced to 
Rs. 221 -98 lakhs. Next year, 1926-27, it fell to Rs. 165- 19 
lakhs and was wholly abolished in 1927-28. 

Simultaneously willi the reduction and final abolition 
of the contribution to the Central Revenues there was a steady 
and gradual improvement in the receipts from the revenue 
assigned to the Madras Government. This improvement 
reached its apex in 1929-30; from which year it began to 
decline as a result of the world economic depression. With 
the expansion of revenue expenditure also increased; but 
owing to the fall in revenue from 1930-31 expenditure had 
to he drastically cut down. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 
on revenue 
account. 

Surplus (-f ) 
or Dffieit 1 — ) 
[Column (2) — 
Column (3) ] 

0) 

(2) 

(») 

w 

1920-21 

16,19-71 

14,79-60 

+ 1,40-11 

1921-22 

15,79-20 

16 77-92 

- 98-72 

1922-2:i 

16,0622 

16.09-24 

- 3-02 

1923-24 

16.47-a''> 

10.11-54 

+ 36-31 

1924-2.^) 

16,27.59 

1G..57-06 

- 29-47 

192r»-2fi 

10,93-60 

16,95-23 

+ 98-37 

1926-27 

16,83-69 

15,82-21 

+ 1,01-48 

1927-28 

17.05-37 

15.03-64 

+ 2,01-73 

19.;8-29 

17,r)3-lO 

16,13-96 

+ 1,39-14 

1929-30 

18.08-88 

16,84-79 

+ 1,24-09 

1930-31 

16.83-93 

17,89-68 

— 1,05-75 

19.31-32 

16,29-88 

16,2-1-47 

+ .5-41 

1932-33 

10.40-24 

15,63-03 

+ 7721 

1933-34 

1.5,50-28 

1.5,44-03 

+ 6-25 

19.34-.35 

15,62-60 

15,51-67 

+ 10-93 

1935-86 

15,88-25 

15,83-40 

+ 4-85 

1935-36 (Mtitlras 16,57-66 

16,31-03 

+ 26-63 


only) 


~ 19-33 

1936-37 

15,58-04 

15,77-37 
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The above figures show that there were surpluses in 
eleven years and deficits in five years. While the surpluses 
in the early years were due to retrenchment, the surpluses 
in the later years were due to remissions of the provincial 
contributions. The surplus of 1931*32 was due to an unex* 
pected increase in the yield from the excise and stamp reve* 
nues. The deficit in 1921-22 was mainly due to the Non- 
co-operation Movement, the Moplah Rebellion, the famine in 
the Ceded Districts, the general trade depression and tlie 
increase in salaries. The total net surplus for the sixteen 
years was 549'48 lakhs. Out of these, 3 crores were utilized 
for paying off loans from the Central Government and the 
remainder for capital expenditure mostly productive. 

The table (on the next page) shows that land revenue 
receipts were very high in 1925-26 and 1931-32, Revenue 
from excise fluctuated during the period. It was at its low- 
est point in 1921-22 and touched the highest in 1929-30. 
Since then it has declined substantially. The fall in 
1921-22 was undoubtedly due to the Non-co-operation Move- 
nietil while the &ub^e<.^uent decline is probably tlite to econo- 
mic depression and the increase of illicit practices. 1'he in- 
crease in the stamp revenue was due to the amendment of the 
(^ourl Fees and Stamps Act and the enhancement of the price 
of die copy stamp paper. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that stamp revenue has sliown a tendency to de- 
cline due to economic depre>sion and the measures taken to 
mitigate agricultural indebtedness by the grant of Govern- 
ment loan> and al>o because id the establishment of Land 
Mortgage Hanks and Debt (!!onc.iliation Hoards. Forest reve- 
nue reached the peak point in 1929-30 and ever since has 
been fluctuating. .Since 1928-29 there has been a fall in 
registration revenue. 
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Turning to expenditure the following table gives the 
figures for expenditure during the period under review: — 


Year. 

Total. 

Transferred 
departments 
and Develop- 
ment Services 

Reserved 

Ghafg:es common departmonis. 

to Reserved (Security Ser- 
and Tranaferred vices ana other 

1920-21 

11,75-86 

included in 
Keserved. 

5,0960 

departments. 

92-78 

minor 

departments). 

5,73-47 

1921-22 

13,11-54 

5,86-80 

93-42 

6,31-26 

1922-23 

12,98-83 

5,62-32 

1,09-36 

6,27-15 

1923-24 

13,21-66 

5,76-64 

1,20-85 

6,24-17 

1924-25 

13,66-96 

6,07-84 

1,32-16 

6,16-95 

1925-26 

14,22-97 

6,63,3.3 

1,4919 

6,10-45 

1926-27 

14,85-21 

7,05-77 

1,7.5-65 

6,03-79 

1927-28 

15,82-57 

7,7582 

1,88-28 

6,18-47 

1928-29 

16,59-68 

8,50-26 

1,93-93 

6,15-39 

1929-30 

17,26-42 

9,08-12 

1,87-96 

6,30-34 

193031 

18,15-07 

9,88-07 

1,82-48 

6,44-52 

1931-32 

16,26-58 

8,.34-78 

1,83-61 

0,08-19 

1932-33 

15,22-50 

7,56-12 

•1,8979 

5,76-.59 

1933-34 

15,48-97 

7,70-60 

l,95-r-8 

5,82-70 

1934-33 

15,54-34 

7,67-74 

1,94-07 

.5,92-53 

1935-36 

1.5,85-81 

7.89-64 

2,00-80 

.5,95-37 

1935-36 

15,32-59 

7,61-42 

1,97-91 

5.73-26 

(Madras 

only) 

1936-37 

15,7709 

7,97-57 

2,00-10 

6,79-42 


In 1930-31 the total expenditure was 18,15‘07 lakhs of 
rupees. The expenditure on transferred departments and 
development services had increased that year by 94% as 
compared to 1920-21 and that on security services and minor 
departments by 12%. 
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According to the Government of India Act of 1919 
the Provincial Governments were empowered to raise loans 
on the security of the revenues allotted to them. On the Ist 
April 1921 the Government of India debited to the Madras 
Government 8,75'26 lakhs of rupees. This represented the 
capital expenses incurred by the Government of India up to 
1921 for constructing protective and productive irrigation 
works in the Madras Presidency. The Government of India 
were only entitled to interest at a fixed rate on this amount 
but at the same time the option of amortizing the debt was 
given to Madras. In 19.36 the Madras Government debited 
Rs. 47‘07 lakhs to the Orissa Government, in 1937 the 
outstanding debt of the Madras Government to the Central 
(Government was 8,28' 19 lakhs. The annual interest on 
this amount was 2812 lakhs. In addidnn to this debt the 
Government of India had debited to the Madras Government 
a sum of Rs. 108’86 lakhs. This represented loans which 
the Government of India bad advanced to local authorities 
anti cultivators. I'he Madras Govei'rimenl repaid this debt 
to the Central Government in twelve annual instalments; 
and it was finally cleared off in 19.32-3.3. 

According to Part III of the Government of India Act, 
1935, the scheme for the decentralization of balances came 
into effect on 1st April 1937. Along with this there was 
a consolidation of the debt owed by the Madias Government 
to the Central Government. At the same time the Govern- 
ment of India held 771’75 lakhs of deposits of various 
kinds which they had to repay to certain provincial bodies 
in Madras. The Madras Government took up this liability 
in return for adjustment by way of reduction of its 
prc-1921 debt to the Central Government. By this method 
the prc-1921 debt got reduced to 56 44 lakhs. After 
this adjustment the total amount owed by the Madras Govern- 
ment to the Ontral Government was 7.56 71 lakhs which 
included the 56'44 lakhs of the pre-1921 debts. All this 
amount was consolidated into a single debt and the average 
rate of interest on this debt worked out at 4‘71%. This debt 
was to be paid off within a period of 45 years commencing 
from 1937-38 and ending in 1981-82 with interest at the 
rate of 4‘5%. The option of redeeming the debt earlier 
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was given to the Madras Government: an amount not exceed- 
ing one-haif of the principal could be returned between 
Ist April, 1945 and 15th October, 1946 and the whole or 
any part of the remainder of the debt between Ist April, 
1960 and 16th October, 1961. The net result of the consoli- 
dation was that the debt charges which stood at Rs. 87*67 
lakhs under the old arrangement became reduced to 
Rs. 53*37 lakhs in 1937-38. At the same time the Provin- 
cial Government lost interest on about Rs. 55 lakhs on 
account of furnishing the minimum balance with the Reserve 
Bank, cash in treasuries and sub-treasuries and of financing 
all the floating debts. Another fact that has to be mentioned 
here is that the Madras Government has saved every year 
roughly 22 lakhs by the Separation of Orissa. On the 
whole Madras Finance was in a sound jjosition at the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy. Compared with the opening 
balance on Isl April 1921 of 58*78 lakhs, on 31st March 
1937 there was a revenue closing balance of 61*86 lakhs. 
Besides tliis the Madras Government had on the same date 
a closing balance of 63*89 lakhs composed of depreciation 
funds of commercial undertakings, deposits etc. Thus on 
the 31st March 1937 the total balance to the credit of the 
Madras Government was 125*75 lakhs apart from 
the securities held in the Madras Famine Relief 
Fund.* 

With the advent of Provincial Autonomy in 1937 the 
functions of the Provincial Goveniment were widened and 
the New Provincial Governments were eager to strengthen 
the social services even if that involved deficit budgets and 
the floatation of new loans. At the same time there was 
retrenchment in the more costly services and expansion 
in other directions. The new policy was to some extent 
handicapped by the lack of control of the Provincial 
Government over certain items of expenditure and by the 
lack of scope for further taxation in certain directions. 
Since further income from taxation was difficult to obtain 
expenditure had necessarily to be limited. 

* All the figures and tables have been taken from Budget 
Memorandum 1939-40, Government of Madras, Finance Department. 
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Even before Provincial Autonomy expenditure in 
Madras had been fairly well directed, there was an increase 
of 27% in the Madras expenditure on social services when 
compared to the period before dyarchy. This cannot be 
said of any of the other major provinces. G)nsequently, 
the increase during the period of provincial autonomy in 
Madras was low as compared with other provinces; where- 
as absence of such increase in the dyarchic period result- 
ed in showing a much higher percentage of increase during 
the period of provincial autonomy in other provinces. The 
following table shows the expenditure in Madras from 

1937-38 to 1939-40. 


Primary 


Year. 

functions 

Development 

Charges 

Total. 

of (iovern- 
ment. 

Services. 

Common 

1937-1938 

0,60-20 

7,90-80 

1,3190 

15,82 96 

1938-1939 

6,51-92 

8,3365 

1,35-19 

16,-2076 

1939-1940 

6,6063 

8,46-34 

1,33-75 

16,40 72 


Expenditure on the primary functions of government 
increased at the introduction of provincial autonomy. This 
is due to frequent meetings of the legislature, long sittings 
costing increased secretarial staff, and other constitutional 
changes including the bi-cameral system. The introduction 
of prohibition also involved additional expenditure. On the 
other hand, reorganization of departments and retrenchment 
of unnecessary posts and the stoppage of the hill exodus 
effected some savings. The net result was that expenditure 
on security services showed a slight fall. 

Turning to development services we shall take up a few 
items for scrutiny. The following table shows the expendi- 
ture on education: — 

1937— 38 ... ... 257'95 (Accounts) 

1938— 89 ... ... 261-57 (Budget Estimate) 

1938— 39 ... ... 262*51 (Revised Estimate) 

1939— iO ... ... 264‘67 (Budget Estimate) 

F. 24 
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Thouj^ the f^rea a rise as compared with previ- 
ous years, compulsory primary education, thott^ realised to 
be highly necessary, could not 1 m; introduced since it involved 
mi expense of 6^ to 7^ crores. Expenditure on medical 
relief also dbows a marked increase. Special attention was 
devoted to water-supply. Efforts were made to combat 
epidemic diseases and to distribute quinine and initiate anti- 
malarial measures. A sura of Rs. 1| lakhs was set apart 
annually for this purpose. Between 1937 — 40 during a 
period of three years a sum of 18 lakhs of rupees has beoi 
spent on rural water-supply. In this matter Madras 
is second only to Bombay which has spent 28'25 
lakhs. It is clear, therefore, that public health 
received special attention during the period of provincial 
autonomy. 

Section 45-A (Rule 29 of the Devolution Rules and 
Schedule IV) of the Government of India Act, 1919, which 
came into force on Ist April, 1921 provided for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a famine relief fund in Madras. 
The provincial revenue set apart for this purpose was &61 
lakhs annually; this amount was reduced in 1928-29 to 3 
lakhs. This sum was to be utilized for famine relief during 
the year; if there was an unspent balance it was to be added 
to the Famine Relief Fund. When, however, the Famine 
Relief Fund reached a maximum of 40 lakhs the provision 
of an annual amount for expenditure on famine relief was 
optional. This fund was regarded as invested with the 
Governor-General in Council who paid interest. On the 1st 
April, 1935, this fund reached the highest point, viz., 6r53 
lakhs and on 31st March 1936 it was 41*48 lakhs. The 
Government of India Act, 1935, did not provide for the 
continuance of the Famine Relief Fund; but the Madras 
Government passed the Madras Famine Relief Fund Act of 
1936 by which it continued to maintain a famine relief fund 
with the balance to its credit with the Central Government on 
this head, as its nucleus. 

During the period 1936-37 to 1939-40 there has been 
an increase in the revenue receipts of Madras. The follow- 
ing Table shows the revenue distributed over the important 
heads : — 
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Year. 

1937-38. 

,1938*39 183840 

(Revised estimate). (Budget), 

Taxes m mooffie other than 
Cerpontitai tax 

18-75 

22-95 

24-15 

land Revenue and irrigation 
working expenses 

6,80-66 

6,87-90 

7,04-70 

Excise 

4,03-07 

3,68-34 

3,55-04 

Stamps 

1,92-69 

1,66-78 

1,67-24 

Forests 

50-46 

45-28 

44-66 

RegiiAration 

33-29 

31-68 

31-74 

Motor Vehicles 

53-95 

80-60 

8291 

Other Taxes and Duties ... 

2*87 

2-36 

18-34 

Electric Schemes minus 
working expenses 

17-53 

19-67 

30-80 

Other Heads ... 

1,47-35 

1,97-63 

1,63-87 

Total 

16,00-62 

16,2319 

16,23-45 


There has been an increase in land revenue during the 
period ; and this is in large measure due to favourable seasons 
and the collection of previous arrears. In the matter of 
excise which accounted for 25% of the total receipts there 
has been a decrease in the yield owing to the introduction of 
prohibition. It must at the same time be added that though 
there were no collections from the dry areas, the wet areas 
registered an increase in revenue. The receipt under stamps 
also showed a decline since measures for debt relief led to 
a fall in litigation. In 1938*39 grazing fees were reduced 
by 50% and there has been a consequent shrinkage in forest 
revenue. 

At the same time new sources of revenue were tapped. 
First among them, in point of time, was the entertainment 
tax. This tax had already been introduced in Bengal as 
early as 1922 and therefore it was not new to the country. 
It had also been adopted in Bombay, Sind, Punjab, U. R 
and C. P. before it came to Madras. For a long time it was 
a source of revenue for local bodies. In 1939 it was made 
a provincial item and the local bodies were compensated. 
Duties on electricity and motor spirit were also attempted. 
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A tax on tobacco was also levied. This tax had also been 
in existence in other provinces before Madras adopted it. 
Another measure of taxation was the Sale of Cloth Act, 1937. 
The latest measure introducing new taxation is the Madras 
General Sales Tax Act of 1939. 

Coming to the loan policy of the Madras Government 
during the period of provincial autonomy one notes that the 
public debt of the province has increased, lliis 
has been the case in all provinces except Bombay 
and Sind. The debts of the Madras Government 
rose from ll'OS crores to 16*17 crores of rupees durii^ 
the period. 

A review of the revenue and expenditure of Madras 
during the past two decades shows that both the income and 
the expenditure of the Madras Government have increased 
during the period; but the increase in income has not kept 
pace with the increase in expenditure. The sources of 
revenue which have been assigned to the provinces by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, are inelastic; while the func- 
tions assigned to the Provincial Government demand much 
greater expenditure. To remedy this state of things it would 
be necessary for the Central Government to accelerate the 
remissions under Income Tax till at last that tax becomes 
entirely a provincial source of revenue. The income from 
forests can be substantially increased by a more scientihc 
forest policy. Further retrenchment in expenditure is 
scarcely possible. The possibility of the state-running public 
utility concerns has to be explored. This province may 
attempt a monopoly of tobacco. 

That there should be a substantial increase in expendi- 
ture on productive and nation-building undertakings cannot 
be doubted. Since increased taxes must be based only on 
increased taxable capacity of the people planned and concert- 
ed measures must be taken to improve the income of the 
people. Haphazard methods will never lead to any sub- 
stantial improvement and hence a definite plan with a time- 
limit should be put into force. Money is needed for all this. 
And one method of securing further income is the introduc- 
tion of new taxes. These taxes would involve a redistribu- 
tion of the incidence of taxation. 
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Itie first step in this direction would be a scientific study 
of die working of existing taxes and the scope for new taxa* 
tion. Taxes on succession would be a productive source of 
revenue. The present system of land revenue needs careful 
investigation and the possibility of tapping larger revenues 
from land has to be carefully considered. Specific taxes on 
trades and professions may also be attempted. Taxes on 
luxuries and advertisements as sources of revenue for local 
bodies may also be examined. Transit and octroi duties 
whidi have been suggested by some people should be avoid- 
ed since that would involve further restraint on the free flow 
of goods within the country. 

A popular government can never content itself with a 
policy of maintaining law and order. The motto of con- 
servative financiers of taxing low and spending low must be 
discarded and within the bounds of solvent finance a bold 
and forward policy in regard to taxation, loans and expendi- 
ture has to be followed. This well-planned and co-ordinated 
policy must have as its aim the maximising of the agricultural 
and industrial production of the country and the improve- 
ment of the conditions in which the millions of the country 
live and labour from day to day. No higher task can await 
the future provincial finance ministers than the initiation and 
adoption of a sound and well-conceived economic policy 
which is calculated to banish from our country poverty, 
ignorance and disease. In the field of finance, as in other 
spheres of human activity, extreme conservatism may be only 
another name for stagnation; and a policy which appears 
risky and dangerous may prove in the long run to be the 
safest and most beneficial. 



THE FINANQAL SITUATION IN SIND 

»Y 

N. K. Bhojwani, B.Sc. Econ. (London), 

Hindu College, Delhi, 

In recent years Sind has made itself known by Uw 
assassinations whidh occur there and by being heels over 
head in debt to the Central Government. It is not intendedt 
in this article, to establish any connection between these two 
features of this new province under the Provincial autonomy. 
But it is just these depressing features of economic and 
political life b Sind which have created doubts as to the 
wisdom of separating it from Bombay and also the wisdom 
of constructing the Lloyd Barrage. It is too late to undo the 
separation, for Bombay will not have Sbd back and the 
Punjab, on the other side, cannot be expected to consent to 
incorporate Sind withb itself. Whatever the arguments on 
which the separationists built their case, the anti-separation- 
ists took their stand principally on hnancial grounds and 
events have proved that their premonitions about the inability 
of Sind to face the financial implications of the Barrage were 
by no means exaggerated. In so far as both separation and 
the Barrage have come to stay, the problem of the immediate 
future is to review the present fmancial arrangements 
between the Government of India and the Government of 
Sbd in the light of the province’s experience durbg tlie 
period of autonomy, assess their adequacy and revise them 
so as to make their execution practicable, and at the same 
time make fair allowance for satisfying the essential needs 
of a backward province. 

The present financial arrangements provide for the re- 
payment of the principal of debt on the Barrage in the 
following manner. Repayment commences in 1942 and is 
spread over 40 annual instalments thus: — 

1942-43 to 1956-57 75 lakhs. 

1967-58 to 1966-67 60 lakha. 

1967-68 to 1981-82 50 lakhs. 


892 
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To these auntial instalitieiits must be added interest at 
the rate of 4^% on the debt outstanding. On the basis of 
total principal outstanding at 2475 lakhs in 1942, interest 
payable in that year would amount to 111*375 lakhs, so that 
Sind will have to make a tcaal payment of just over 186 
lakhs in the financial year 1942-43 on account of the Barrage 
alone. Considering the fact that the total revenue of the 
province for the year 1940-41 has been estimated at 405 
lakhs (including the subvention of 105 lakhs from the Centre 
and the province’s share of the income-tax estimated at 5|- 
lakhs) this payment of 186 lakhs will be a staggering propor- 
tion of the provincial revenue. 

No wonder then, that, year in and year out. Finance 
Minii^rs have sounded a note of anxiety in their Budget 
speeches. Thus in the Budget speech of 1939-40 we find 
the Finance Miniver saying, “Our debts over-shadow us 
completely .... the estimated receipts of the Lloyd Barrage 
Unified System pertaining to the year 1938-39 available for 
the purposes of the debt, will barely suffice to meet the 
current interest charges and will allow of no actual debt 
redemption” .... “The Barrage revenues show no signs of 
being able to cope with the demand of the redemption 
programme which is fixed for the repayment of the Barrage 
debt and which is to commence from 1st April 1942 . . . . 
Our ability to cope with this programme depends almost 
entirely upon two factors; the receipts from land revenue 
and from the sale of Barrage lands.” Again in the Budget 
speech of 1940-41 : “The progress we have made so far in 
liquidating the Lloyd Barrage debt is disappointing and 1 am 
unable at present to see how we will be able to repay the 
Barrage debt owed by this province from the year 1942-43 
onwards in accordance with arrangements described above.” 

Sind’s financial position as presented above is un- 
doubtedly hopeless. Land revenue has not shown very 
encouraging growth. Gross receipts from land revenue 
amounted to 190 lakhs in 1936-37, 162^ lakhs in 1937-38, 
165|^ lakhs in 1938-39, and the revised estimates for 1939-40 
are put at 170 lakhs. The year 1936-37 was not a normal 
year inasmuch as in that year there were 5 revenue collec- 
tions against a normal of 4. For 1939-40 the rise of prices 
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and revised assessment are responsible for an increase of 10 
lakhs on the original estimate of 160 lakhs. 

Receipts from sale of land amounted to 70 lakhs in 
1935-36, 76 lakhs in 1936-37, 81 lakhs in 1937-38, 55^ 
lakhs in 1938-39 and they are expected to reach 80 lakhs 
in 1939-40. 

With agricultural prices trying to maintain themselves 
against the pressure of accumulating stodcs owing to fall in 
exports, the yield from land revenue and sale of land cannot 
be expected to show a considerable growth. It is feared that 
under these circumstances even the present slow rate of debt- 
redemption may not be maintained. This debt was redeem- 
ed to the extent of 32 lakhs in 1936-37, 16j lakhs in 1937- 
38, 4 lakhs in 1938-39, and the revised estimates for 1939-40 
stand at 27^ lakhs. The years 1936-37 and 1939-40 cannot 
be regarded as normal for reasons explained above. They 
over-estimate therefore the surplus of revenue available for 
redemption. On the other hand additional war expenditure 
on A.R.P., press censorship, price control and police amount- 
ing to over 3 lakhs for 1940-41 is likely to retard the pace 
of debt-redemption. Anyway, 1942-43 is too near to jiermit 
any miracles to happen in the financial prospects of Sind. 

That Sind would be a deficit province was realised 
throughout the deliberations which led to formal separation. 
Sir Otto Niemeyer in conducting his financial enquiry in 
1936 assessed the probable extent of this deficit and recom- 
mended subventions to Sind by the Centre to meet it. 
According to these recommendations, accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, the subventions payable to Sind commence in 
1937-38 and continue till 1981-82 in the following 
manner: — 

1937-38 to 1946.47 105 lakhs. 

1947-48 to 1966-67 80 lakhs. 

1967-68 to 1971-72 65 lakhs. 

1973-73 to 1976-77 60 lakhs. 

1977-78 to 1981-82 65 lakhs. 

In the opinion of the Government of India expressed in 
a telegram to the Secretary of State on this part of the 
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Niemefer Report, “TW subventions proposed are equivalent 
to a capital gift of something like 20 crores so that in effect 
a very large part of the Barrage ddst is being cancelled.” 
How the figure of 20 crores is arrived at is not clear but one 
fears that the statement misrepresents the situation. It is 
necessary to realise that Sind would have been a deficit 
province even without the encumbrance of the Barrage and 
therefore a subvention would have been payable to it in any 
case, as it is paid to the N.-W. F, province, Assam and 
Orissa, for instance. It might have been less than what has 
now been fixed but not considerably smaller because at 
present the province is able to meet interest charges, even 
with the help of the subvention, by starving the beneficent 
departments. It is also fair to appreciate the fact that the 
province of Sind as it stands at present was in no way 
responsible for the construction of the Lloyd Barrage. It 
was the Government of Bombay who was the author of the 
Barrage scheme, and the Government of India advanced 
capital for the execution of that scheme to the Government of 
Bombay. But tlie Sind of today is different from the Sind of 
the old Bombay presidency. Supposing the Barrage did not 
exist, is it conceivable that in Sind’s present circumstances 
a scheme for a Barrage involving the financial operations of 
the size undertaken in the execution of the Lloyd Barrage 
would be thought to be practicable? Even in the somewhat 
better circumstances of 1921 it would have needed more 
than ordinary boldness to propose a Barrage in Sind, which 
was not a part of a larger and prosperous presidency. To 
impose on Sind such a heavy load of the Barrage debt is to 
inflict on it a financial paralysis which threatens to retard 
the development of its already poverty-stricken people. The 
present financial straits of Sind are reflected in the province’s 
expoiditure on nation-building departments. This expendi- 
ture will be found to be the lowest of all Indian Provincial 
expenditure on similar departments. Its expenditure on 
education, public health, medical services, agriculture, co- 
operation and industries is less than 15% of its revenue as 
compared with 24% in the Punjab, 26% in Madras, 24% 
in the United Provinces, 18% in the Central Provinces, and 
16% hi Assam. 

F. 26 
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If this is the state of provincial finances now uniler the 
load of interest charges alone, what repercussions the addi* 
tional payment of 75 lakhs in 1942 will have, can best be 
imagined. Expenditure on essential service is usually 
highly inelastic. Small savings recommended by the Re- 
organisation Committee are likely to be absorbed by war 
expenditure of the kind mentioned above. Maintenance of 
security of life and properly threatened by recent riots and 
assassinations will make additional calls on the resources of 
the province. Yield from land revenue and land sales has 
so far fallen short of expectations as shown. Even if ex- 
penditure on beneficent departments were to be reduced to 
die vanishing point, not more than 60 lakhs could be spared 
for meeting the first instalment. There is however one 
source of obtaining resources that is indicated in certain 
quarters and that is by reducing the ratio of working expenses 
of the Barrage to gross leceipts from it. Comparing the 
Barrage with its total capital outlay of 28*12 crores with the 
Sutlej valley project capital outlay of 9*04 crores (British 
territory only), the former’s ratio of working expenses to 
receipts is in excess of 40% while the latter’s ratio is less 
than 25%. This difference on further examination of 
available statistics is explained not by extravagant adminis- 
tration of the Barrage, but by the failure of the yield from 
land revenue and sales to come up to expectations. The 
result is that in 1937-38 the net return from the Barrage was 
2*44% only, as compared with 8*47% from the Sutlej 
valley project. 

In summing up the financial implications of Sind’s 
indebtedness and the manner in which it is to be discharged 
the following conclusions emerge: — 

1. The provincial finances are earmarked to a very 
laige extent for the next 40 years for meeting the liabilities 
of the Lloyd Barrage. An arrangement whi<£ takes away a 
large part of the provincial income in fixed charges makes 
provincial autonomy meaningless and the attainment of 
financial equilibrium impossible. 

2. The liability of the Lloyd Barr ge rules out all 
chances of Sind havii^ a stable government, an efficient 
admiiiistratiojti apd a constructive programme of general 
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welfare. Under die burden of debt die province must lie 
low at its present level of bard existence and remain the 
most backward province in India. 

3. It will be impossible to pay the first instalment of 
capital due in 1942-43. If that is the case with the first 
inetalmeat, a drastic revision of the existing financial arrange- 
ments becmnes unavoidable. 

The ultimate question is thio. Must the Government 
of India insist on seeing the welfare of the people of Sind 
touch bottom before taking steps to relieve them? The 
Barrage has so far proved a financial blunder. The world 
depression was not foreseen when its construction was under- 
taken. The desert of Sind was started on its career of con- 
version into a smiling garden at the time when the products 
of this garden, apart from its smiles, were the least needed, 
so that their prices were uneconomic. In a period in which 
practically all the countries of the world were subsidising 
their agriculture, and in some cases governments were 
financing the destruction and restriction of agricultural 
produce, Sind was launched on an enterprise of expanding 
agricultural production and making it economic. It has 
been an impossible adventure. Conditions are better now 
but not so improved as to justify the funding of the Barrage 
debt in 1942. The creditors must face facts. To insist on 
Sind obsei^'ing the present financial arrangements would be 
committing a financial murder of this infant province. On 
the other hand to expect the Centre to write off the entire 
debt, as is advocated in certain quarters, would be unreason- 
able and unwise. But I venture to make certain suggestions 
which appear to me to be not only fair to both the creditor 
and the debtor but also practicable; — 

1. Immediate relief should be given by a reduction 
in the rate of interest from 4j% to 3%. In an era of cheap 
money and even a 3% par, it is not a little iniquitous to 
impose upon Sind a huge mass of long-term debt at 4^%. 
The latter rate was proper to die early twenties. But as 
governments all the world over including Sind’s creditor, 
have, by means of loan conversion, brought the cost of their 
debts in harmony with the cheap money conditions of later 
years, Sind too should be allowed the benefit of cheap money 
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by fixing its indebtedness on a lower basis. A reduction of 
interest charges by l/3rd ivould be a legitimate adjustment 
of liabilities to the present monetary conditions and not a 
charitable concession. It would be a welcome immediate 
relief to Sind without its having any perceptible repercussions 
on the revenues. Sind has so far met its interest obligations 
by starving the beneficent departments. I propose this 
reduction in the rate of interest not entirely with a view to 
enable Sind to redeem its debt with less strain on its financial 
resources but also to provide a greater margin of expendi- 
ture on productive and welfare activities. The financial 
state of Sind and the growing sense of insecurity and disorder 
are not mere coincidences. 

2. The funding of the debt may be postponed to 1952 
and till then the rate of redemption should be left to Sind’s 
discretion. By that time the Barrage may be expected to 
be working at its optimum and yielding adequate returns to 
enable the repayment of capital in fixed annual instalments. 
This, however, is an alternative to what follows. The latter, 
I believe, will be found preferable. 

3. If the Government of India cannot see tlieir way 
to postpone the date of capital repayment, I $ugge.st another 
method of making repayment possible with comparative ease 
in 3942, without altering the rate of subvention but on the 
assumption that the rale of inlet est is reduced to 3%. I 
suggest that the order of annual instalments as fixed at 
present should be reversed; so that the firt 15 instalments 
are of 50 lakhs each, the next 10 of 60 lakhs each, and the 
last 15 of 75 lakhs each. This would be the really scientific 
way of debt redemption. I’he capacity of a business to pay 
dividends grows a'- it consolidates itself. Treated on busi- 
ness principles the Barrage can be expt^cted to finance redemp- 
tion at a higher rate in its later rather than earlier stages of 
development. The present arrangements expect more from 
it during its infancy than during its maturity. 

Assuming debt outstanding in 1942 to be 2475 lakhs 
and that with present subvention and interest charges the 
budget of Sind leaves no surplus, the following two tables 
illustrate the effects of the present financial arrangements on 
the revenues of Sind (a) at 4^%, (6) at 3% (Table 1), and 
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the effects of payment of instalments in reverse order 
(a) at 4i%, (6) at 3% (Table 2). 


Table 1. 


Year. 

Debt outstand- 
ing. 

k 

a® 

Interest at 4}% 

Subvention. 

Additional 
demand on 
revenue. 

Interest at B% 

Add i tional 
demand on 
revenue. 

J942-43 

2475 

75 

111-375 

105 

81-375 

74-26 

44-25 

1947-48 

2100 

75 

945 

80 

895 

63 

58 

1957-58 

1350 

60 

60-75 

80 

40-75 

40-5 

206 

1967-68 

750 

50 

33-75 

65 

18-75 

22-5 

75 

1972-73 

500 

50 

22-5 

60 

125 

15 

5 

1977-78 

250 

.50 

11-25 

56 

6-25 

7-5 

2-5 
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1942-4.3 

2475 

50 

111-375 

105 

56-375 

74-25 

19 .35 

1947-48 

2225 

50 

100-125 

80 

701-25 

66-75 

36-75 

1957-58 

172.5 

60 

77 625 

80 

.57-625 

51-75 

31-75 

1967-68 

1125 

75 

50-625 

65 

60-625 

33-75 

43-75 

1972-73 

750 

75 

3375 

60 

48-75 

2-25 

37-5 

1977-78 

375 

75 

16-875 

65 

36 875 

11-25 

31 25 


These tables show (a) that from Sind’s point of view 
repayment by instalments in the reverse order at 3% would 
be the most suitable; (/>) the next best arrangement is 
payment by the present cuder of instalments at 3%; (c) on 
account of the great increase in interest which it involves, 
repayment by instalments in the reverse order at 4^% is 
less suitable than only the existing arrangements which 
have been shown to be untenable. Under («) total interest 
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charges would amount to 2063*25 lakhs against 2663 lakhs 
under the existing arrangements, so thjU the Government 
of India lose 599*75 lakhs in interest spread over a period 
of 40 years. Under (6) the loss to the Centre will be 887*3 
lakhs spread over the same period. Under (c) Sind will 
be little better off than it is now. 

Thus from the point of view botli of Sind and the 
Government of India the best course would be to reverse the 
order of instalments and reduce the rate to 3%. The pro* 
posal has the following advantages: — 

1. It ensures a complete discharge of the debt in 40 
years. 

2. It obviates the necessity of increasing the subven- 
tions. 


3. It obviates the necessity of writing off any part of 
the debt. 

4. It involves a loss of 599*75 lakhs in interest to the 
Centre spread over 40 years but it is a justifiable loss, for, 
it results from fixing the rate of interest at a more equitable 
level. 

5. It involves an extra payment of 287*5 lakhs by 
Sind by way of interest during the entire period of repayment, 
as compared with what Sind would have to pay at 3% on 
the existing order of instalments. But this payment is worth 
it for it relieves a great strain on provincial revenues. Thus 
in 1942, for example, the revenues will have to bear an 
additional burden of 19^ lakhs only under the plan proposed 
against 81 lakhs under the existing arrangements and 44 
lakhs under the present order of instalments at 3%. In 
1947 the burden of debt repayment will be less under the 
proposed scheme than under any other. Thus the scheme 
has the merits of being not only practicable but also in 
conformity with the principles of sound finance and social 
justice. 





SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF MYSORE ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE OPENING OF THE JOINT SESSION 
OF THE ALL-INDIA ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CONFERENCE 
HELD IN MYSORE 

28th liecember, 1940 

I am very glad to be with you to-day to open this 
Session of the two important bodies, which are meeting in 
my Capital. It is a great pleasure to me to welcome to my 
Slate and Capital so many distinguished teachers of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, the twin sciences a correct 
application of whose principles is so essential to human 
welfare, and I hope that the few days you will be spending 
in our midst will be a time of enjoyment as well as of work. 
I trust that you will utilise the arrangements made for you 
to visit, not only centres of what 1 may call professional 
interest, but also some of our beauty-spots, and that you 
will return to your homes with pleasant recollection* of your 
short stay with us. 

The two Associations are holding their annual Sessions 
at the same place this year, and have decided also to have a 
joint Session. I need not commend to this body of experts 
the soundness of the decision, knowing as we all do how 
closely related are Economics and Political Science, and how 
intimate and far-reaching is the influence of economic factors 
upon the political life of a community and how profoundly 
]K)liticaI objectives affect, on the other hand, its economic 
life. Indeed we may even doubt whether, in these days of 
interpenetration of political and economic objectives, any 
useful purpose is served by segregation of Economics from 
Political Science. However that may be, I trust the present 
Session will fully justify the expectations with which the 
decision to meet together has been made, and that the 
innovation wall become a permanent feature in the coming 
years. I am confident that your deliberations, separate and 
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joint, will be friendly, constructive, and helpful in solving 
the economic and political problems which confront our own 
country and the world at large. 

The affairs of men are sadly and tragically in need of 
unimpeachable knowledge and wise guidance. A terrific 
struggle, resembling a zoological war for the survival of the 
species, is going on, and its outcome will decide whether 
mankind will resume its slow march up the path of progress, 
or lapse into an age of science-fed barbarism, from which 
the values of life and the graces of European civilisation will 
be banished. Those whom the Gods wish to destroy, it 
said, they drive mad first. As one hears day after day of 
endless and senseless destruction of houses, churches, 
factories, ships, railway yards, harbours and precious human 
lives, one has much sympathy with Bishop Butler’s startling 
query whether communities might not go mad like 
individuals. 

Yet the present century began on a note of hope. Th<' 
era of European wars seemed to have come to a close with 
the Franco-Prussian war; differences there might be betwc<'n 
the great nations of Europe, particularly on the frontiers of 
their far-flung empires, but these differences never overflowed 
the channels of diplomacy. Viscount Haldane could suggest 
so late as September, 1913 that “the barbarism which once 
looked to conquest and the waging of successful wars us 
the main object of statesmanship seems as though it were 
passing away,” and that there was “little effective challenge 
of the broad principle that a nation has, as regards its 
neighbours, duties as well as rights.” Internal political 
progress kept pace with this improvement in international 
relationships. There was no serious erosion of the funda- 
mental rights of citizenship, which were embodied in the 
constitutions of several Euroj^an countries. Social justice 
was following closely in the wake of efficiency in production, 
as was indicated by increased taxation of the rich to finance 
schemes of social amelioration and security such as Labour 
Exchanges, Old Age Pensions, and Unemployment Insurance. 

The Great War was indeed a catastrophe, but the 
League of Nations, which was its outcome, at least gave a 
form and a local habitation to the dreams and yearnings of 
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centuries, while the sister institution, the International Labour 
Office, was born of the belief that universal peace could be 
established only if it was based upon social justice. Even 
the Great Depression of the early thirties served to emphasise 
the need for international co-operation if mankind was to 
realise the promise of science and achieve plenty for all. 
As a notable tract of the time put it, “Man can then, freed 
alike from enfeebling impoverishment and harassing anxieties 
and insecurities, use the resources he now has to give himself 
both a basis of secure material comfort and adequate leisure 
.... And then the real work of civilisation can at last 
begin.” 

Why did the years that followed belie these hopes, and 
after unhappy and futile efforts to appease those whose 
appetites increased with every appeasement, fling Western 
I'iurope into the witches* cauldron, which seems to be drawing 
into it slowly but relentlessly the rest of the world? 

Some may find an answer ready to hand in the power- 
ful play of personality, and consider themselves fortilied by 
cion’s famous dictum that the course of 19tli century history 
had been diverted twenty-five limes by actual or attempted 
crime. Nor can it be denied that the course of events in 
the last two decades has been markedly affected by the 
-inister personalities of Hitler and Mussolini. But one must 
seek for a deeper cause and a fuller explanation of the 
tragic turn events look in the thirties. The sovereign national 
state stands forth as the one all-embracing cause of the 
ilescent of mankind from the top of golden hours to the 
tragic depths in which its destiny is being now fought out. 
Tlie rise of nationalism and its objective embodiment in 
nation states and national economies no doubt marked a 
necessary stage in the development of human society, but 
even at the height of the popularity of nationalism as a cult, 
which was glorified almost into a religion by Mazzini, Acton 
sounded a note of warning against the danger of identifying 
u nation with the State, and prophesied that its course wouUl 
be marked by material as well as moral ruin. The spirit of 
nationalism was wholesome as a bond, but became sinister 
when it placed a barrier between one human group and 
another. Reinforced by metaphysical theories of the 
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absolutism of the nation state, and tainted by race prejudice, 
the sovereign nation state became a menace to the peace and 
the prosperity of the world. New nation states came into 
being, and national consciousness developed among peoples 
under a common rule, just at a time when improvements in 
the means of communication, progress in the technique of 
production, and changes in the methods and weapons of war, 
all combined to make national frontiers irrelevant, obstruc- 
tive, and an anachronism. When the environment demand- 
ed a removal of national barriers, political and economic, in 
the interests of national states themselves, the spirit of 
national exclusiveness became deeper and more widespread. 
Instead of seeking security in common understanding and 
common organisation, the national states sought to strengthen 
themselves by armaments and restrictionism. 

In its economic manifestations, nationalism went against 
the logic of facts, and the efforts to establish self-sufficiency 
led neither to prosperity nor to a sense of security. The wars 
and the fears of war on the political plane had their counter- 
part in tariff wars and in numerous devices and measures to 
get the better of the competing countries, but the common 
men and women received neither abundance nor security of 
employment. It has been said that they stood to lose their 
jobs in slumps, their liberties in fascism, and their lives in 
war. All the mechanical inventions of the 19th century do 
not seem to have lightened the drudgery of their lives. It 
was claimed recently that the problem of produ<;tion had at 
last been solved for the first time in the history of man, and 
that in the immediate future, it should be possible "‘for every 
present need of man to be satisfied with something between 
one and three hours’ work per day, and beyond that lie 
possibilities for extending the capacity for enjoyment and 
activity indefinitely.” These possibilities could have been 
realised only if mankind by an act of will organised itself as 
a unit, and exploited the unlimited resources of the earth 
as a whole. Such common action was not to be thought of 
so long as economic nationalism raised barriers between 
countries and prevented the free movement of goods and 
labour between one country and another, such limitations 
being considered necessary for strategic reasons. 
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National egoism has been responsible for the sharp 
antagonisms between states which have led inevitably to 
conflict and war. The marvellous discoveries of recent years 
which gave man increased command over nature and oppor- 
tunities for increased welfare have been harnessed to the 
service of the sovereign nation state, which meant in the 
main larger and more elaborate preparations for war. This 
misuse of the gifts of nature and science gave rise to the 
misgiving that man was not morally fitted to handle the new 
weapons that science had placed in his hands. “Each new 
machine being for man a new organ, his body became sudden- 
ly and prodigiously increased in size, without his soul being 
able at the same time to dilate to the dimensions of his new 
body.” It sliould have been the task of the intellectuals to 
preserve a cool and unbiassed outlook in such a conjuncture 
and instruct the rest of the community, but unhappily they 
failed in their <luty and were guilty of treason to their 
charge. Instead of instructing the minds and elevating the 
hearts of their fellow-citizens so that they could rise above 
national narrowness, they not only themselves shared the 
s<>ntiment, but also exalleit the sovereign nation state, and are 
responsible for the inlellectua] organisation of political 
hatred. 

The sovereign nation slate, exalted by metaphysical 
theories of the state, often exploiting racial prejudice, resting 
on economic self-sufficiency organised for strategical 
purposes, using the j)o\verlul weapons of modern science for 
destructive rather than lor constructive ends, based on mass 
ignorance and inertia, and supported by the intellectuals — 
that is the primary cause of the European tragedy. 

Therefore a New World Order in which peace and 
security shall prevail will not follow automatically the defeat 
of the Axis Powers. The enemy within the gates must be 
<lefeated, and the source of the present difficulties of Europe, 
a political structure which has outlived its utility, must be 
removed. The sovereignty of the nation state must go. The 
masses, like the dwarf in the story, who accompanied the 
giant on his adventures and paid in limb after limb for each 
success of his partner, are suffering and paying heavily for 
the crime and folly of their rulers. It is certain they will 
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not tolerate after the war a regime that will again expose 
them to the evils of political conflict and economic insecurity. 
Unless they are assured that a new order will be established 
in harmony with their hopes and needs by peaceful and 
constitutional means, the millions who are bearing in patient 
hope the uncertainties and the horrors of the present war, 
will turn to those v«ho make insidious promises of a short cut 
to IHopia through revolution. 

A great responsibility lies on the architects and builders 
of the New Order after the war. Success in their labours 
will depend on the appeal the new schemes make to the 
reason and the feelings of men and women, on the intellectual 
apprehension and the emotional recepliveness with which they 
meet. The task -jf those who would build a New World from 
which war and poverty shall be banished is two-fold. They 
have to prepare plans for the New Order of things, political 
and economic, which can be demonstrated to be possible as 
well as urgent and desirable. The other part of the task is 
to enlist the feelings of men and women on their side, to 
make them willing and eager to adopt their proposals. Not 
only must the minds be instructed, the hearts must also he 
enlarged. The first is the task of economists and political 
philosojihers. For the performance of the second, mankind 
must turn to the psychologists and the educationist.^, perhaps 
to the prophet and the seer, who alone can make the blind 
see and the deaf hear. Students of Economics and Political 
Science, who have to hear a large share in the task of world 
reconstruction, will supply instruction and enlightenment, 
hoping that God in His wisdom will send inspired leaders 
who will lead mankind from the valley of tribulation to the 
kingdom of peace and happiness. 



SPEECH BY RAJAKARYAPRAVINA N. S. SUBBA RAO, 
M.A. (CANTAB.), BAR-AT-LAW, VICE- 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
MYSORE 

It is my privilege to follow the address of His Highness 
the Maharaja with a few words on behalf of the Reception 
('ommittee. On behalf of my colleagues and myself, 1 
tiesire to say how pleased we are to have you in our midst, 
and to assure you that no efforts will be spared on our part 
to make your stay comfortable and i)leasant. 

It is not very long ago that I was taking classes in Eco- 
nomics; you will kindly observe I do not say I was teaching 
the subject; and I am afraid I must add I was taking at one 
time classes not merely in Economics, but also in Politics 
and History. In those unreformed days Economics and 
Politics were the poor relations of Histoiy, and the teaching 
staff in History was responsible for the teaching of Economics 
and Politics, even as the same Boards of Studies and of 
Examiners did duty for all the three subjects. Things have 
changed greatly since, »nd Economics and Politics have set 
up house for themselvei, though each has a ‘receiving’ guest. 
Mathematics in the case of Economics, and Psychology in 
the case of the latter, though Psychology tdaims the right to 
lodge in the Economics Household also. Economics has 
now a Chair in every Indian University, but though Politics 
is yet to receive similar recognition, independent departments 
of Politics are coming to be a marked feature of University 
organisation. 

This change in status and organisation has gone with a 
great change in environment, in an increase in what may be 
called laboratory facilities. It has been a handicap of 
social sciences like Economics and Politics that their theorems 
are not based, like those of the physical sciences, on regulat- 
ed experiments in laboratories under proper control, and the 
contributions of economists and political philosophers have 
often been merely analysis and explanation of episodes in the 
past, or bold incursions into what might be. But no science 
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can Uirive on post-mortems or utopias. In recent years, how- 
ever, the economic and political environment of mail has been 
transformed into ri huge laboratory, in which daring experi- 
ments are being carried on, sometimes on so colossal a scale 
that there is every danger of the laboratory itself being blown 
up, should the experiment be a disaster. The economic and 
political experiments of the totalitarian states, the war and 
post-war measures in the fields of currency, foreign trade, 
and public finance, the New Deal, are illustrations in point. 
The accepleil theories of State and Government are not merely 
under revision, but are facing a serious challenge in 
discussion and operation. 

There is thus plenty of fresh niaterial for the testing of 
our theories and for the sharpening of our tools of investi- 
gation and analysis. But it has been our ambition as 
-tudents of Economics to grapple with social suflering, and 
help in Marshall’.? words, “to open uj) to all the material 
means of a refined and noble life,” to contrihule in some 
degree, directly or indirectly towards social betterment. So 
also students of political science aspire to make a (;ontribu- 
tion towards the construction of a stable and satisfying 
political order, national and international. But the oppor- 
tunities for us seem to be restricted. It may be that accord- 
ing to the faniiliar story, when Adam Smith entered a room 
in w’hich statesmen and men of affairs were assembled, these 
all got up, one of them remarking that they w'ere all his 
pujnls. If a Professor of Economics or Political Science 
now enters, literally or figuratively, an assembly of men of 
affairs, there is tnly a raising of eye-hrow's in disdain and 
amusement. Marshall, when challenged before the Gold and 
Silver Commission with regard to some statement of his about 
bills on the wheat market, could put in his place his adver- 
sary, “a gentleman of experience, w'ho was speaking, not only 
from watching the market, bnt as being directly engaged in 
it to a large extent for very many years past,” by saying that 
it did not follow he had watched the right things, and unless 
he had done so, his evidence did not hear on the point. We 
have now instead his successor. Professor Pigou, admitting 
despondently that “the hope that an advance in economic 
knowledge will appreciably affect actual happenings is a 
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slender one. It is not likely that there will be a market for 
our produce.” A similar view has been expressed by 
Professor Viner in his Presidential address to the American 
Economic Association last December, but he attributes this 
result to iiumerous handicaps under which the academic 
Economist labours as an active participant in the policy- 
making process. His role in the ordinary course of events 
is to help legislators and the executive by his expert advice. 
But “the expert should be on tap, not on lop.” Professor 
Viner gives, however, the academical economist a more 
important role, that “he is the custodian for society of the 
long view in economic matters,” a view which is entitled 
even in trouble<l periods Ui a full hearing, though not to 
undisjnited dominance. With that we must remain content, 
as academical students of Economics and Political Science. 
But it is by no means an unimportant role in society to be 
custodians of the long view, for, in the words of J. M. Keynes, 
“the ideas of economists and political philosophers, both when 
they are right and when they are wrong, are more powerful 
than is commonly understood. Indeed the world is ruled by 
little else. Practical men, who believe them.selves to be 
quite free from any intellectual influences, are usually the 
slaves of some defunct Economist. Soon or late, it is ideas 
which are dangerous for good or evil.” 

The meeting terminated w'ith a vote of thanks to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore by Dr, B. V. Narayana- 
swanii Naidu, General Secretary, Indian Economic 
Association. 
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D. R. Gadcil, M.A., M.Litt. (Cantab.), 

Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have to thank the members of the Indian Economic 
Association for having elected me President of the Associa- 
tion for the year ..nd for having thereby conferred on me the 
privilege and the honour of presiding over this, the 24th 
session of the Indian Economic Conference. 

The Economic Conference meets today in this historic 
city under the shadow of two great calamities — one domestic 
and the other universal. In His late Highness Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur India has lost a noted 
personality of modern times and this State one who may be 
verily termed its maker. On this occasion all that need be 
said is that in the practical solicitude for the welfare of 
his subjects, in the discriminate and happy choice of ministers, 
in the love and patronage of leaiming and the art.s the late 
Maharaja ably represented and carried on the noble tradition 
of the Kshatriya rulers of the Deccan. I may add that of 
his successor we confidently expect no less. 

The world has now lived through more than a year of 
a war which has involved a larger extent of territory and 
j>eoples within it than any previous war in history; and it 
would be a mere truism to say that the crisis through which 
we are passing will materially influence the future trend of 
human history. At such a juncture the confabulations of 
academicians are apt to appear especially unreal to minds 
that are almost always a little impatient of them. The 
sanguine expectations entertained of the spread of reason 
by the founders of our science have failed to materialise and 
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wars continue to be waged even though it may be conclu- 
sively proved that they bring material gain to no party. But 
this is no reason for despair. Humanity has come through 
similar crises in the past. Progress has not always been 
uniform or imimpeded and human history has had its dark 
ages. Through it all, however, a continuous strand can be 
discerned which represents the progress of a rich and growing 
tradition. This tradition represents the working faith of 
those who would look to a solution of human problems in 
a close and sympathetic understanding of the natural and 
social forces among which we live. The majority of those 
assembled here share, I believe, such a faith' and a crisis 
like the present makes all the more urgent die call on us to 
live by that faith. So that those of us who are unable to 
take an active part in the struggle that rages roimd us 
may at least feel that they are doing their bit in fitly 
carrying on the intellectual traditions which we profess to 
inherit. 

It has been a common practice of my predecessors in 
office to pass under review during the course of the annual 
presidential address a large number of questions of current 
interest. I intend, however, to depart from this practice and 
to take up a single, though somewhat wide;, thame as the 
subject of my discourse. The theme I have chosen is the 
consideration of the mamier in which the economic policy 
of the State in India should be moulded. The definition of 
the principles of public policy on economic questions is 
always of the highest importance and it is particularly impor- 
tant at times like the present. The economist has always 
claimed to speak with authority on this matter. The 
founders of our discipline — the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith — were concerned intimately with the definition of the 
attitude of public authorities towards economic life and the 
extent and the methods of regulation to be exercised by the 
State over it. Indeed, it may be said that the search for the 
criteria of economic policy was the motivating force of their 
intellectual activities. Discussions regarding a public 
economic policy have played a dominant part through- 
out the subsequent history of economic thought. In recent 
years there has, no doubt, emerged a school of thought which 
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would divorce, almost entirely, the connection between 
economic science and public policy. The actual behaviour 
of the majority of the protagonists of this school, however, 
belies their protestations. For, some of the most strenuous 
of them are among the most prolific and the most emphatic 
in the expression of opinions on matters of immediate 
public interest. Obviously the only title to consideration 
from the public io which academic economists can lay claim 
is that acquired by their study of economics. If, therefore, 
the “ imre ” economists behave as if in their opinion the 
study of economics entitled them to say something on current 
problems which was worth a hearing from the public, this 
can oniy be because there subsists some connection between 
the study of even “pure” economics and public policy. This 
problem, then, of the end and means of public economic 
policy has always been one of the main objectives of the 
economist’s quest and continues to hold the position even 
today. 

To the question whether there are any <lefinile criteria 
of public policy which economics lays down the economist 
has until very recent times been wont to give an unequivocal 
answer. It has usually been axiomatic with him that the 
welfare of the largest number was and should be the proper 
goal of economic activity and that this was best attained in 
a society in which the activities of the private individual 
were interfered with as little as possible. The doctrine of 
laissez jaire and economic science were born together and 
have until recently been inextricably associated. During 
the last few years doubts have been cast on many of the 
assumptions on which the doctrine of laissez fnire has been 
founded and academic economists have been chary of making 
the assumptions 'n their a-alysis. It has, for example, been 
argued that the concept of welfare should be banished from 
the field of economics as it was based on reasoning that was 
not scientific. And some economists have been so impressed 
v>ith the objection that a considerable amount of ingenuity has 
been expended on proving that welfare economics, which 
after all represents the chief body of thought with which 
most except the “purest” economists 'are chiefly concerned, 
can be retained within the fold without making the nnscienti* 
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fic assumptions. On the other hand, there is also a growing 
body of thinkers who feel that the assumption that a mini- 
mum of interference leads to a maximum of welfare is it- 
self not justified. However strong these dissentient trends 
may have shown themselves in modern times, the main body 
of economic thought is still deeply under the influence of 
the doctrine of laisscz faire. Economists when writing on 
public policy habitually take the laissez faire assumptions 
for granted and the models of the economic theorist are so 
constructed as to lead to laissez faire conclusions. Indeed, 
whereas one result of the Great Depression has been to 
move public policy and some economists away in most coun- 
tries from laissez faire, it has also led to a revival of some 
characteristic laissez faire dogmas in an acute form in the 
academic world. I do not think that it is necessary for me 
to give examples of the dominance of academic economics 
by assumptions which lend support to laissez faire or of the 
bias towards it in the writings on policy of economists in 
general. But some remarks may certainly be made regard- 
ing the modern version of the older doctrines which has 
played a considerable part in the writings of economists 
during the last ten years or so. There is yet no uniformity 
in the formulation of this modern version; as a fact, it is 
usually to he found only implicit in the analysis. 1 may, 
however, cite for illustration certain explicit statements 
recently made in regard to it by Mr. Harrod.^ Mr. Harrod 
treats of the competence of the economist to give advice and 
is discussing the limitations on the validity of the advice 
tendered by him. There are in his opinion certain direc- 
tions in which the advice has unqualified validity and is 
universally applicable. The great merit of Adam Smith 
according to Mr. Harrod lies in his having found the one 
criterion which enables the economist to judge of policies and 
actions infallibly. Mr. Harrod calls this the “Economic 
Criterion” and defines it in the following manner. “If an 
individual prefers a commodity or service X to Y it is 


1 R. F. Harrod: Scope and Method of Economics, Econo- 
mic Journal, September. 1938. 
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economically better that he should have it. Similarly if the 
individual prefers work X to Y or dislikes it less it is econo- 
mically preferable that he should have it.” This constitutes, 
we are told, the economist’s criterion of good or bad. But 
surely it is merely the substance of the old laissez faire doc- 
trine under a new guise. This definition of the “criterion” 
raises many problems. Firstly: What is the meaning of 
“economically” better? What can constitute the economist’s 
“good”? Are not terms being used here which are con- 
nected essentially with the process of valuation? Can any- 
thing be called economically good or bad, as, say chemically 
or biologically good or bad, without the intrusion of extra- 
neous values which have nothing to do with the scientific 
study of surrounding phenomena? Having first decided 
that economics is not a normative science, this looks like an 
attempt at prejudging questions of public policy by intro- 
ducing by the back-door normative considerations in a defi- 
nition of the economic good. The definition again embodies 
typically laissez faire prejudice. The “criterion,” let 
us note, is said to be of universal validity. But men have 
in large numbers habitually preferred drugs and drink, un- 
healthy food and overwork; all action taken to prevent them 
from having their hearts’ desires in these directions would 
then have to be described as economically “bad” and the 
“Opium War” could be characterised as one undertaken in 
pursuit of the economic “good”. Again, why should the 
preferences of individuals be taken to be axiomatically 
supreme and why should the criterion entirely neglect the 
group or the society? It is difficult to discern any “econo- 
mic” reasons for this definition of “economic criterion” and 
Mr. Harrod offers us none, though he insists that advice 
based on the “criterion” will be free from “ethical bias”. 
I do not desire to discuss at length Mr. Harrod’s attempt at 
defining the economic criterion. My purpose in drawing 
attention to it was merely to emphasize the hold of the 
laissez faire attitude on economic thought even today and 
the curious ways in which it manifests itself. Most acade- 
micians seem yet to believe in a presumption in favour of 
laissez faire and seem to think that the onus of the proof is 
necessarily on the shoulders of those who would not agree 
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with their assumptions. The attitude of Prof. Viner* who 
frankly states that the economic and political formulations 
in the liberal tradition are dogmas and not axioms is yet 
too rare and the opinion expressed by Mr. Keynes years ago 
that problems of policy cannot be settled on abstract grounds 
but must be handled on their merits in detail is yet unheed* 
ed.® Though the academicians are still ruled by traditional 
beliefs the trends in public policy have been decisively 
reversed. During the last two decades events have increas- 
ingly conspired to move governments into policies of greater 
and wider interference. This movement has reached a cli- 
max during this last year when we have found the “Econo- 
mist” newspaper — the very home and citadel of the liberal 
tradition in economics — supporting vigorously such hetero- 
dox doctrines as that of a “National Minimum”. In this 
country, however, those in authority still cherish the old 
dogmas and over our economic destinies rule those who 
openly express contempt for the tradition in Indian econo- 
mic thought which has ventured, for many decades past, to 
express dissent from them. 

I do not desire to detain you long with a discussion of 
the familiar theme of the operation of laissez faire in India 
during the last 100 years. The fruits of what may be called 
the obviously “interested” vex’sion of this doctrine represent- 
ed, of old, by the cotton excise duty and in recent times by 
the “economic safeguards” lie outside the scope of my 
subject, I shall further not talk about policy in relation to 
trade and industry where also “interest” may be said to 
have entered to a greater or less degree, but shall deliberate- 
ly choose for illustration one or two extensive fields where 
laissez faire may be supposed to have been worked without 
any bias or prejudice. The development and the working 
of the rural ci-edit system in India offers a specially instruc- 
tive example. We can here witness the results of a rapid 
transition from conditions of restraint imposed by laws and 
by social conventions to a state where there was complete 

® J. Viner : Short and Long Views in Economic Policy. 
American Economic Review, March, 1940. 

• J. M. Keynes ; End of Laissez-Faire, 1926. 
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liberty for the borrower to ruin himself and for the creditor 
to exploit him mercilessly. The classic description of the 
debtor-creditor relations created by the joint operation of 
laissez faire and the British judicial and administrative 
system is that contained in the report of the Deccan Riots 
Commission. This is the first vivid official account; later 
studies in various parts of the country have added to it 
much in detail and the elaborateness of analysis but the 
essentials of the problem remain as then disclosed. The 
fundamental factor in these relations is the great disparity 
in knowledge and economic power between the two parties; 
so that, where the disparity is the greatest the results are the 
worst. It is in the more precarious and poverty-stricken 
tracts that the moneylender is decisively dominant; and 
where, as in the case of the aboriginals, these conditions arc 
accentuated by habits born out of a traditional primitive life 
the borrower is often no better than a serf.' The failure of 
a policy of laissez faire to generate corrective forces, even 
in the very long term, is only too obvious over the w'hole 
field of Indian rural credit. 

1 would, in this connection, draw special attention to 
the intrusion and the spread of the non-indigenous money- 
lender in many parts of rural and urban India. Here 
again the poorer the tract or the class the more in evidence 
is the non-indigenous moneylender. The rural type is the 
earlier and is well described by the Deccan Riots Commis- 
sion. The urban type takes rise later and culminates in the 
terrorising bully v\hom all students of labour conditions, 
especially those of industrial labour, agree in considering 
a social pest needed to be eradicated immediately. We shall 
leave it to the champions of laissez faire to discover the 
services to society of the non-indigenous moneylender which 
justify his emergence and spread; for, he certainly brings 
neither technical skill nor capital into the locality. To me 
his chief asset seems to be his ability to disregard the conven- 
tions and the decencies by which the social group, in which 

* For a recent official description see Symington : Report on 
the aboriginal and hill tribes of the partially excluded areas in 
the Province of Bombay, 1939. 
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he finds himself, is hound and his willingness to take the 
extremist measures within the law and, if possible, even 
outside it. With this advantage he is able to oust the indi- 
genous mtmeylender in all the poorer and the socially less 
integrated communities; and wherever he flourishes he is a 
force making for further social disintegration. 

A parallel to these circumstances of our credit system 
can be found in the West chiefly in the field of consumption 
loans in the big cities. It is noteworthy that the need for 
regulating this field severely has been fell in most of the 
advanced countries and that in U.S.A. “small loan” legisla- 
tion has evolved, in most slates, a strictly supervised 
system of licensed and controlled moncylending. 

Another large field in which the failure of the usual 
luisscz faire assumptions may be shown to be markedly 
evident is that of the wages of industrial labour. The tradi- 
tional market analysis yields the result that payments for 
similar services will be the same and it has been usually 
taken for granted that payments to the various types of 
workers in given occupations or indu,«tries in a locality or a 
region will tend to uniformity. This trend should further 
be specially marked among workers in modern large-scale 
industry w'lio are concentrated in a few important centres. 
The data regarding wages j>aid to industrial workers in 
India reveal a state of things w'hich is at considerable vari- 
ance with the result of this market analysis.® Except where 
some measure of collective bargaining or external regula- 
ti»)n is present, large differences are found to exist between 
the scales of payments to workers engaged in even contiguous 
establishments and no trend can be observed towards the dis- 
appearance or reduction of such differences. The. forces 
which are usually said to make for a disturbance in the 
working of a free market for labour in other countries have 
mostly been absent in India. Trade Unions have been either 
absent from large parts of the field of industrial labour or, 
where present, have been mostly ineffective; employers’ 

^ This statement is based on an examination of recent data 
relating to industrial wages in India which I undertook in another 
connection. 
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organisations have also not usually paid any attention, till 
very recently, to the regulation of wage rates and the State 
has done nothing. And yet in this market, subjected to al- 
most no influence or interference from outside, one finds con- 
ditions which can only be described as chaotic. This leads 
me to suggest that in the actual world, free market analysis 
works out as supposed only under a given set of social con- 
ditions. For example, in England, where most of these 
ideas were first foimulaled wages were, for the greater part 
of the nineteenth century, influenced over a large part of the 
industrial field by custom and convention. Entirely apart 
from the influence of Trade Unions, the Webbs have pointed 
to the extensive area covered by “shop bargains,” by 
“custom of the trade” and by local “working rules.” One 
suspects that it W’as more these, than the fact of a free labour 
market, that brought about and maintained such state of 
order as appeared in English wage payments in tire nine- 
teenth century. English labour in the modern machine 
industry, especially skilled labour, never lost the organisa- 
tional traditions of the earlier period and these grew in 
volume and influence with the progress of the century. In 
India, on the other hand, there was no such continuity of 
tradition; industrial labour grew up mostly in new cities and 
was recruited from diverse regions, diverse occupations and 
from all strata of society. This heterogeneous mass was 
again not stable in its composition for any long period. 
Hence it, and in a somewhat similar manner the class of 
employers also, ideally fulfilled the requirements of free 
market analysis. The result lends support to the view that 
except under appropriate social conditions laissez faire does 
not lead to order but, as one would naturally expect it to do, 
to chaos. 

I may now go on to a consideration of another concept 
closely associated with loissez foire which has had and which 
continues to have a considerable influence on public policy. 
This is the “universalism” which is implicit in tradi- 
tional economic analysis. The international liberation of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which dominated Ae 
development of modern economic analysis is based on what 
Prof. Robbins has termed the “cosmopolitan utilitarian 
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calculus.”” Let us realise clearly what the academic eco* 
nomist in Europe means by the cosmopolitan calculus. 
By the cosmopolitan calculus is not meant a careful calcu- 
lation of the effects of given policies pursued by individual 
nations on the particular circumstances of the different 
peoples and nations in the world. Such a concrete study 
is entirely foreign to the notions of these economists; indeed, 
if attempted, it would have revealed to them the great diffi- 
culties of the cosmopolitan calculus and the impossibility 
of finding a uniform basis on which to conduct the calcula- 
tions. The cosmopolitan calculus of the international 
liberal was based on the hypothesis of a uniformity of 
world conditions and meant merely the generalization of 
such causal relations as may be discerned in the working 
of the economy of an advanced European nation. Beer has 
pointed out that the universalism of the Physiocrats is 
derived largely from medieval schoolmen.’ The chief 
argument advanced by Quesnay, for example, against the 
mercantilist notion that one nation can profit in trade at the 
expense of another was that a good and a just God has 
wished that it should not be so. Quesnay had further no 
opinion of the merchant engaged in international trade and 
thought of the financier as a stranger in liis own land. Adam 
Smith’s beliefs had not the same medieval and theological 
bent; they were dominated by the naturalistic concept of 
the ‘“invisible hand.*’ It is noteworthy, however, that this 
confidence in the beneficent working of natural forces did 
not lead Adam Smith to ignore the realities of the situation, 
as witnessed by his acute analysis of the working of the 
government of the East India Company and its officials in 
Bengal.” None of the classical economists or their followers 
in the nineteenth century exhibited, however, this faith or 
this vision; their universalism was for the most part merely 

* Prof. L. Robbins: Economic Factors and International 
Disunity. [World Order Papers, 1940.] It is interesting to 
observe Prof. Robbins deploring, in this connection the disregard 
of the utilitarian calculus the prestige of which in economic 
analysis he has done so much to undermine. 

T M. Beer : Inquiry into Physiocracy, 1939. 

® Adam Smith : Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV, Ch. VII. 
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an assumption implicit in their analytical procedure, an as* 
sumption which was rarely explicitly stated or defended and 
whose nature was never properly explored. If these econo* 
mists had been endowed with the same vision as Adam ^ith, 
we would surely have found at least one of them explaining 
how the nature of British interests in India and the struc- 
ture of their administrative machinery made it impossible 
for the government to smoothen the transition from one 
econojny to another in this country. 

While the genesis of this peculiar “universalism” is 
clear its dominance and continuance till very recent times 
needs explanation. It is a commonplace of the history of 
human thought that notions are widely accepted and popu- 
larly believed not because they can be proved to be logi- 
cally valid but because they work. In retrospect, it may 
appear strange that such beliefs were once held but contem- 
poraneously they derive their strength from their being 
efficient instruments in building up concrete workable 
policies.® The universalism of Anglo-French thinkers was 
in this manner justified by its fruits; it worked. Or, to 
differentiate between the two, it may be said that the French 
belief in universalism continued to be founded in an abstract 
philosophical idealism while the British belief had a 
more solid and practical basis. The French interest in 
international trade or technological advance was, through- 
out the period, of a comparatively minor importance. To 
the British, however, their universalism was a practical 
necessity. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
British were leading the world in material production tech- 
nique to an extent unparalleled in modem history. 1’he 
greater the field over which they were able freely to 
operate, the greater the extent to which they reaped the 
fruits of this advantageous position. Prejudices, however, 

® It is not necessary to resort to the materialistic philosophers 
in order to find support for this proposition. Cannan (History of 
the Theories of Production and Distribution) has, for example, 
conclusively shown that while the ideas of tlie Classical Economists 
were scientifically unsatisfactory, they were excellent tools for 
dealing with the immediate concrete problems of the Poor Law and 
the Corn I^w. Whitehead (Science and the Modern World) puts 
forward an analogous proposition in a wider context. 
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die hard and it was not till the nineteenth century was con- 
siderably advanced that universal free trade was, even in 
England, fully accepted and operated upon. The fruits of 
the policy were, however, too obviously good and plentiful 
for it not to secure general acceptance. This explanation is 
rendered the more plausible by the subsequent history of 
English ideas on the subject. The loss by England of the 
decisive leadership in technology towards the end of the 
century leads to a change, first in emphasis and then in 
fundamental ideas. It may be admitted that the position of 
the bulk of the economists and intellectuals was unchanged 
till about 1920. But the course of the last two decades has 
revealed interesting developments. Among living econo- 
mists there is perhaps no one who can sense as keenly as 
Mr. Keynes the inwardness of passing events; and it was 
he who in his “Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill” 
first put forward an English case in favour of discarding 
universalism in the monetary sphere. And when some 
years later his predictions were proved only too conrect he 
came out openly in favour of national self-sufficiency in this 
respect. A surprisingly large body of English economists 
immediately agreed with him and thus ended the sway of 
the notion of universalism. For, you cannot interpret the 
brotherhood of man sectionally and uphold universalism in 
one sphere while rejecting it in another. 

It is too simple an explanation of this revolution in 
ideas to talk of it in terms of a betrayal or an aberration on 
the part of the intellectuals. Truth to tell, the roots of this 
belief were never too deep and its character was always 
formal. I may illustrate this by referring to the develop- 
ment of economic thought on the subject of what has come 
to be called “technological unemployment.” The subject 
has naturally received the attention of economists from al- 
most the beginning of the industrial revolution, but its 
consideration was for the larger period conducted under 
somewhat peculiar conditions. The economists when dis- 
cussing this question always took the long view. This was 
not only because that was what the economist habitually did 
but also because the short-term effects of technological 
changes were not fully felt in the countries in which the 
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industrial advance was taking place. For the greater part of 
the nineteenth century the bulk of the unemployment result- 
ing from industrial advance was evidrat in countries outside 
the advanced countries of the West and only the expansion- 
ary effects were felt within their areas. The adverse effects 
of the mechanisation of the cotton industry, for example, 
were, except for a short period in the beginning, felt chiefly 
in the distant continents. The same was the result of the 
growth of the metal and engineering trades. On the other 
hand, the increased demand for machine-made goods from 
distant peoples was reflected in a steadily growing employ- 
ment in the new industries in these pioneering countries. 
The economist could, therefore, content himself with point- 
ing to the obvious benefits, in the long run, of the techno- 
logical revolution without troubling himself with the length 
of this period or the misery that might be caused in the 
intervening years.'** The nineteenth-century economist con- 
fined himself optimistically to the long view not because he 
shirked from thinking of the short period but because dur- 
ing that century, when the wheels of progress ran smoothly, 
there was no need to concern oneself with a shorter or a 
more critical point of view. It is only recently that the 
spread of modem industry to other countries and continents 
and the continued progress of inventions have brought home 
the difficulties acutely." That is why there has been in 

This aspect was not so neglected by the English writers in 
the earlier part of the 19th century as later. But then it should 
also be noted that they did not resort to the cosmopolitan calculus. 
For example. Babbage when writing on the exportation of 
machinery (Economy of Manufactures, Chap. XXXIV) advocates 
free exportation not because a spread of the new technique was 
in the interests of humanity but because, for a variety of reasons, 
such exportation could not harm English interests. 

It is part of the topsyturvydom, from our point of view, of 
western economic thought that when the short-run now receives 
attention it should be almost entirely in connection with the 
progress of technical advance in non-European countries. Thus 
Prof. Staley in his broad and sympathetic survey of world prob- 
lems cites the following as the most typical example of the occa- 
sional conflict of world welfare with the welfare of particular 
countries. He writes: “The British textile industry, for example, 
has thus far borne the brunt of the transition occasioned by the 
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recrat years more consideration given to the immediate un- 
employment caused by the progress of technology, tis apart 
from the larger employment it may ultimately create; 
and in this latter respect also the verdict is not so emphatic 
as it used to be once. Even so the industrial countries of 
the West have experienced nothing like that entire upsetting 
of the traditional economy without comjwjnsaling alternatives 
which has been our experience for a century. The nearest 
to this experience that they have approached has been in the 
field of agriculture, where the technological changes in 
Colonial agriculture have impinged disastrously on the 
peasantry of many European countries. Even the modern 
refinements in the analysis of technological unemployment 
do not take into account the large variations in the incidence 
of this unemployment as between country and country. And 
yet to us in India these differences are the most striking 
feature of the situation. To us the technological revolution 
has meant chiefly the successive loss of avenues of employ- 
ment. And this experience must continue with the con- 
stant progress of technology as long as the disparate posi- 
tion continues. Wherever either social, ^)olitical or geo- 
graphic factors prevent the wide adoption of modern tech- 
nology the impact from outside of its products must lead 
to unemployment without necessarily resulting in sufficient 
t’ompensatory action. These aspects of the question rarely 
receive their due attention and the analysis is carried on on 
the hypothesis of universalisin because its postulates fit, 
approximately, or used to fit the facts in the Western 
countries. 

All these considerations emphasize the fundamental 
importance, in determining economic policy, of the social 
environment within which the economic problem is posed. 
In the field of applied economics the social background is 
all-important, especially when there is an attempt, as has 
happened throughout the last 150 years with us, to apply 

increased efficiency of Japanese textile-making.” (E. Staley. 
World Economy in Transition, 1939, p. 92.) There is not a word 
about the heavy transition costs that countries like India and China 
have borne for over a century and still continue to bear! 
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the theoretical analysis formulated and the lessons of 
experience gained in one country to another very differently 
circumstanced. The economic history of modem India 
affords many examples to illustrate this statement. Con- 
sider, for example, the first important step in economic 
policy taken by the English in India — the establishment of 
the Landlord System. While the peculiar character of the 
system introduced in Bengal was no doubt the result of 
particular local and historical circumstances men like Lord 
Cornwallis may well have thought of the great benefits that 
the landlord system would confer on the land. And this 
was natural when they had before their eyes the results of 
the work of private ex|x;rinienters like Tull or Bakewell 
and of private landlords like Townsend and Coke. But 
while the administrators could create the landlords they 
could not equip this newly created class with the social 
traditions of the Pmglish country gentry — traditions which 
were peculiar to Flnglaiul and which were lacking c\en 
across the channel in contemporary France. The result of 
the experiment is well known. Whatever else may be 
claimed for them, the landlords cither in the permanently 
or the temporarily settled provinces have not functioned as 
pioneers of agricultural improvement. 

Tlie diffei'cnce made by die political and social environ- 
ment is even more strikingly brought out when we consider 
the nature of the development of modern industry in India. 
Veblen has pointed out that the acquirement of the “premises 
and logic” of modern technology is a sufficiently simple 
matter and that in the jiroccss of this acquisition the borrow- 
ers have certain advantages over the originators. In an 
acute analysis he lays bare the factors to which was due the 
advance made by German industry in competition witli the 
British. Apart from the absence of conventional restric- 
tions or obsolescent equipment the German industry pos- 
sessed at the start certain special advantages. These were, 
an educated middle class with an intellectual habituation 
favourable to the ready acquisition of modern technology, 
a sufficiently well-instructed force of operatives and work- 
men and the fact that the German adventurers in the field of 
business were captains of industry rather than of finance 
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who were accustomed by tradition to be content with a rela- 
tively low return.^* Similar favourable circumstances ob- 
tained in the case of Japan also. The policy of the govern- 
ments in the two countries also actively influenced the course 
and pace of their industrialisation. In this vital matter the 
predisposing social and political conditions are thus seen to 
have very considerable influence. This is true of India 
also; the course of such development of industries as has 
taken place in India has been largely moulded by our social 
and political environment. In their aptitude for taking to 
modern machine industry both our educated and our work- 
ing classes inherit traditions and have characteristics very 
different from those currently attributed to Germans. And 
even more important than this is the fact that the large 
majority of our industrial capitalists are recruited from the 
ranks of those whose traditions and habits of thought have 
been formed in the vocations of the money-changer and the 
financier. It would be easy to show how all these circum- 
stances have had their share in shaping, in the past, our 
industrial history and how they continue today to dominate 
the situation. 

The development of economic ideas since 1920 has 
sometimes been called “neo-raercantilist.” But if by the 
mercantilist tradition is meant the tradition of the social 
thinker to speculate in relation chiefly to the concrete prob- 
lems of his environment and to think of the good of the 
collective group of which he is a member, there is no reason 
to state that there ever was a break in that tradition or 
that it survived only in some countries and not in others. 
And let me state this, that I do not feel that the social 
thinker is to blame in ordinarily adopting this point of 
view. Except in the realm of abstract speculation thc 
specific local circumstances are of the utmost importance in 
all social studies, and it is but natural that the turn that 
social sciences take in a country should very largely be 
determined by the environment in which the students find 
themselves and the urgent problems which they are^ called 
upon to tackle. When one frankly accepts this point of 

’SVeblen: Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, 
Chap. VI. 

F. 29 
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view the peculiar nature and the particular trends of the 
Anglo-French and latterly the Anglo-American tradition in 
economic thought become clear and it becomes unnecessary 
to charge the British economists with hypocrisy. It becomes 
at the same time evident that the applicati<m of the lessons 
of British experience and of the views of Anglo-American 
economists have distinctly limited validity. 

I may conclude this part of the subject with the observa- 
tion that we must reject the laissez faire bias in economic 
speculations, reject the pseudo-universalism which consists 
merely in the assumption of a uniform set of conditions as 
ruling in the world without enquiry into the differing needs 
and circumstances of the various peoples, and we must beware 
of the immense difficulties involved in the application of the 
results of theoretical analysis to practical problems. And 
as Mr. Shove says, we must remember that “the economist 
who knows his business relies in the main on disciplined and 
informed common sense,” and that “the more he knows about 
men and their w^ays the surer will be his touch in making the 
necessary judgments.’”* Mr. Shove also pi'oceeds to point 
out that the student, if he wills, has much greater opportunities 
of acquiring and properly analysing such knowledge than 
the practical man. 

Modern apologists of laissez faire tend usually to argue 
that laissez faire does, in the long run, operate well and bring 
about a stable equilibrium and that its shortcomings are 
glaring only for the period of transition. This sort of 
reasoning seems, however, to miss the very core of the 
situation. In a stable or static economy where changes did 
not take place at all or took place only very slowly, the 
concept of laissez faire is extremely unlikely to originate. \ 
quasi-static society is bound to be dominated by concepts of 
order and of just price. Laissez faire is a prescription 
essentially for a changing economy. Its chief claim is also 
founded on its efficiency in directing changes in the most 
advantageous channels. Now, a changing economy under 
modern technological conditions is an economy which is 

G. F. Shove : Economics and the Social Sciences in The 
Social SciepceSf their relations in theory and teaching, p. 160 
(1936), 
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perpetually in a state of transition. To say then that laissez 
fairs fails only in periods of transition, is effectively to give 
up the whole case in its favour. The fact of the matter is 
that laissez fairs does not suit all types of changing eco- 
nomies; it suits only one phase of the change, that phase in 
a country when the transition from one economy to another 
is brought about under conditions of constantly growing 
prosperity. It thus suited the England of the nineteenth 
century or U.S.A. when the resources of that country seemed 
limitless. The condition of India has, however, been for the 
last century and a half very different and continues to be 
different. Throughout this period India has been bearing 
the brunt of the results of the technical progress — ^both 
agricultural and industrial — in other countries. Its internal 
situation has been such that it has not found it possible to go 
a long way in adopting modem technique. Hence, each 
important fresh advance in technique has created for us 
problems of unemployed resources and men. The govern- 
ment in India has done nothing to smoothen the progress; it 
has, on the contrary, perhaps done something to aggravate the 
difficulties. The entire period has been, therefore, one of 
grave difficulties. Such advantages as have accrued to us 
have been mostly incidental and accidental; they have for the 
major part been incidental to the industrialization of the 
other countries and to the cheaj)ening of manufactured goods. 
The i>eriod of technical change, so far as one can look into 
the future, is by no means nearing its end and we may expect 
a continuous alteration of the technical structure of industry 
and notable advances in agricultural methods. As such 
changes are always found to be pre-dominantly to the 
advantage of highly capitalised and technically advanced 
societies in relation to those backward in these respects, the 
changing economy of the near future will present to India, 
problems essentially similar to those encountered by us in the 
recent past. A national economic policy for our country 
must, therefore, be one which is suited to a period of transi- 
tion; the character of this period of transition we can envisage 
from our experience in the past. 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the manner in 
which such a policy could be built up or the main features 
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that it mi^t exhibit. In order, however, to illustrate what 
I mean by a national policy suited to a changing economy or 
to a perpetual period of transition, I shall refer briefly to 
certain aspects of it which I feel to be important. I would 
put in the forefront, the problem of Relief. I suppose it will 
be readily agreed that an outstanding feature of a changing 
economy is some measure of insecurity. This insecurity will 
appear chiefly in the results of the employment of resources. 
In view of constant changes that may be taking place nobody 
can rest assured about the continuance of the profitable 
employment of natural and capital resources or of labour. 
A change may lead to an almost sudden cessation of employ- 
ment in certain directions as happened in the case of indigo 
growing and manufacture, or it may mean a continuous 
deterioration in the conditions of employment in a particular 
industry over a long period as has been happening for over a 
century in the handloom industry or it may mean the cutting 
olf of a resource and the upsetting of the balance of the 
economy of a class as happened after the introduction of 
motor transport in those tracts where the peasantry relied 
partially upon the earnings from carting. We are today 
facing the problem created by the accumulated effects of a 
series of such changes. This has rendered the Indian problem 
of the unemployment of men and resources not so much 
cyclical as chronic. In the circumstances, the primary social 
responsibility is, of course, that for the relief of distress 
caused by this historical process. In most countries even of 
the western world poor relief has been traditional and un- 
employment insurance in one form or another covers an ever- 
widening field in recent years. In India the only measure 
of this character adopted has been the opening of famine 
relief works by government at times of widespread failure 
of crops. The incidence of this relief is, however, occasional 
and it is further available only in times of failure of crops 
due to natural causes and not in other times of agricultural 
distress as, for example, that brought about by a collapse of 
prices. I do not think that it is necessary to argue the case 
for the urgent need for the introduction of some general 
system of poor or unemployment relief in India. The 
question, however, is rarely mentioned except sometimes in 
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connection with industrial labour; and the method or the cost 
of such a measure are subjects which have not yet been 
adequately discussed. I am personally led to think that the 
best way of meeting the problem is to follow the same 
methods as those devised by the famine relief administration. 
Instead of framing programmes of relief works which are 
resorted to only occasionally there should be continuous 
schemes of annual public works which would afford the 
necessary employment and relief. The provision would be 
necessary chiefly in the off-season of agriculture. There 
should be no dearth of suitable items for such a public works 
programme. The extent of the construction of roads, 
embankments, wells, tanks, or work of afforestation, etc., 
that could be usefully undertaken in rural India is very 
considerable and this is work that will enlarge in a pi’oductive 
manner our capital equipment. Obviously, the scale on 
which these annual works are provided would be very much 
smaller than is usual in a year of famine; they would also 
not be large concentrated works but local works scattered 
over the districts. I do not also think that their cost would 
prove them uneconomic. In other countries where the policy 
of relief through public works has been found costly that has 
been largely because of the need of adapting labour, which 
was mainly industrial, to work to which it was unaccustomed 
and in some respects unsuited. With us, however, labour 
seeking work on relief works would be accustomed to the 
work it would have to do. The provision of work along these 
lines would obviate many of the difficulties in the way of the 
administration of relief or insurance schemes on the western 
model; and this seems to me the best way in which to begin 
to tackle this problem. I am aware that the cost of such a 
continuous public relief works policy would be considerable; 
but I am convinced that whatever the cost it must be borne. 
For, this is a primary responsibility which the society must 
recognise and the state should take upon its shoulders. It 
will be realised that what I propose bears no relation to the 
concept of a national minimum. It falls short even of a 
general system of poor relief. It is merely the belated 
generalised acceptance of a responsibility for providing work 
to those seeking it which even the laissez fairs Indian 
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government of the last century accepted as falling on itself 
during times like that of a famine, "^e effects of the changes 
of the last century have not been uniform; some classes have 
prospered greatly owing to them while others have suffered. 
The least that can be exi>ected in a social group is that those 
who suffer are saved at least from complete starvation. It 
will, of course, be no use undertaking this responsibility if 
it means a further increase in the burden on chiefly the agri- 
cultural classes and I take it as axiomatic that in any future 
reconstruction of our economy a correction of the regressive 
nature of our tax system will be the first to be attempted. 
There are many other incidental advantages which I consider 
will follow the adoption of such a public works relief policy. 
I, however, advocate it here mainly on the ground that it 
represents the beginning of an essential step in the formation 
of the economic policy for a changing India. 

The second point to which I would draw attention is the 
regulation of the pace of the transition. It is obvious that 
the future direction of technological change is unpredictable 
and the area that it may at any time cover cannot be foreseen. 
It is, therefore, not possible to keep society in a state of 
preparedness for the impact of the next set of changes. 
Further, given the distribution over area of the population, 
the training for particular vocations imparted to men and the 
investment in durable capital goods the extent of change to 
which economic society can adapt itself during a given period 
of time is limited. The costs of a rapid transition are both 
material and psydliological. It is often argued that each 
change tends invariably to a somewhat greater economic 
welfare in the future and the dilemma of a clash between 
security and progress is posed, with progress being usually 
taken as obviously preferable. It has, however, to be 
remembered that periods of transition are short only in 
comparison with the span of human history but are long as 
human lives go. They often cover generations. And in 
view of this it is arguable that it should not after all matter 
much, in the long run, whether a particular set of techno- 
logical changes took effect immediately or some years later. 
Economists in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
usually recognized the need for regulating the manner in 
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which an invention was adopted. J. B. Say, for example, 
recommends that the State should deal with the problem of 
technological unemployment in the following manner. 
“Restricting in the beginning the use of a new machine to 
certain districts where labour is scarce or required in other 
industries . . . providing in advance for the employment 
of the idle by undertaking at its own exjjense works of 
public utility such as a canal, a highway, a big building . . . 
promoting a transfer of population from one locality to 
anotber.”^^ This advice was ignored in the nineteentli 
century because the need for it was not felt by the indus- 
trially advanced countries; today its importance is being 
slowly realised. However, the chief type of control exer- 
cised at present over the introduction of new inventions is 
that l)y the activities of various types of vested interests. 
If the Slate itself controls investments likely to be affected 
by new inventions it is usually prompt in controlling them. 
The best instance of this is, of course, the attitude adopted 
by all governments which own railway systems towards the 
extension of mechanical road transport. The Indian 
government, faced with the new means of transport, talks 
readily of the dangers to public investment; but it does not 
yet recognise the corresponding responsibility where the 
traditional mode of living of millions of people is similarly 
endangered. The extent of the suffering involved in the 
process of transition is yet very inadequately realised. The 
artisans and the agriculturists have undoubtedly suffered the 
most, lire history of the fortunes of the handloom industry 
is a continuous record of partial stabilisations followed by 
ever-fresh periods of disaster. I can vouch from the find- 
ings of detailed studies of conditions in centres like Shola- 
pur and Poona for the precariousness of the equilibrium in 
the industry and the appalling conditions of work and liv- 
ing obtaining within it. And yet governments have attempt- 
ed little to remedy or to alleviate the situation. Whether 
it was on account of a general belief in the wrongness of 
govemmental help or latterly because of a belief in the 

1* Quoted in Technological Trends and National Policy. 
(National Resources Committee, U.S.A.'I, p. 86. 
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unworthiness of an industry using machine yam, the 
handloom weavers as a body have been left much unto them- 
selves. Theirs, however, is merely the outstanding speciiic 
example of a large genus. 

The potential field of the origin of technological 
advance is vast; it is coextensive with the whole of the area 
where advanced technological methods of production are 
followed and their practical and theoretical problems are 
systematically studied. Any important advance has also 
repercussions which cannot be confined to its own sphere or 
to the area of its origin. Through the mechanism of inter- 
national trade the results of all changes affect the economy 
of other industries and other regions throughout the world. 
Regulation of even the most elementary kind is, therefore, 
l>ossible only if the economy of a country is to some extent 
insulated. Complete regulation would be effective only if 
the country was completely self-sufficient and its economy 
completely planned. The first step in the regulation of 
change is, therefore, to build up a regime under which the 
impact of events in other countries can in some measure be 
warded off. Every country in the w'orld, including England, 
has during the last ten years accepted the desirability or 
the necessity of this step. In respect of the control of the 
pace of adopting new technological devices governments 
outside the totalitarian countries have yet attempted little. 
Tlie chief operative influence in this regard in the advanced 
countries is the opposition of organised labour to certain 
forms of rationalisation. There is, however, no reason 
why government should not enter this field of regulations. 
In a country like India, there is every reason, as I have 
attempld to show, why it should do so. The regulation to 
be successful must necessarily be attempted over the whole 
extent of the country. Its form, however, will vary from 
instance to instance. 

Lastly, I should like to refer to another aspect of 
national economic policy, that relating to the location of 
industry. Ours is a vast country and the problem of loca- 
tion is of particular importance in it. In recent years we 
have had a controversy regarding the location of sugar 
factories and the permissible extent of the development of 
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the sugar industry in the country. The report of the Tariff 
Board on the heavy chemicals industry pointed to the great 
advantages of a concentration of that industry. But its 
purely negative policy would not allow our government to 
do anything in this regard. I may also draw attention in 
this connection to the claim made by the iron and steel 
industry in India in respect of ‘Treight disadvantages.” 
This claim was allowed by the Tariff Board but it raises an 
important question of principle which needs careful con- 
sideration. The claim of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. in 
effect means that even a single monopolist concern, wherever 
situated, ought to commandeer the whole of the Indian 
market. At the same time, under our present policy, sticb 
a monopolist concern would be under no obligation not to 
indulge in rate-cutting to prevent the emergence of a com- 
petitor even in a distant part of the market, I have, of 
course, no intention of implying a judgment on the merits 
of the claim and mention it here merely to indicate the type 
of problems that have necessarily to be considered. 

T would also draw attention to problems of location of 
a vsomewhat different character. One of the main reasons 
addu<*ecl for a conscioUvS direction of economic development 
has ever been the danger of a lopsided growth in any region. 
The need for diversity in forms of ec^onomic life has been 
emphasized during the last decade in particular. F.ven in 
a comparatively small country like England the obdurate 
problem of the ^‘'distressed areas” showed the vital need for 
a balanced regional economy and the report of the recent 
Commission on the location of industries has accepted the 
principle of ‘‘regionalism” in these matters. Considerations 
of this character have even greater force in a vast and a 
comparatively much less homogeneous country like India. 
In addition to other things we have suffered during the last 
100 years from too great centralization and an almost entire 
neglect of local needs and circumstances. I am aware that 
there is a feeling in some quarters that emphasizing the 
claims of the region or the locality is tantamount to encourag- 
ing particularism and is, therefore, anti-national. I am 
afraid, however, that a lot of this talk is interested and 
arises from the desire of powerful groups to be allowed to 
R 30 
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exploit without obstruction or regulation the «itire resources 
of this continent. While vested interests in India are too 
ready to seek support of arguments that would obtain for 
them a field free from external competition they often show 
themselves extremely impatient of the logical extension of 
these arguments, viz., internal regulation. An imdue con- 
centration of industries in one region is bound to accentuate 
the difficulties in other regions and a pure laissez faire atti- 
tude towards internal financial and industrial exploitation is 
likely to give rise to forces making for economic and social 
disintegration over large areas. While it is true that the 
claims of the regions can be carried to absurd limits we are 
yet far from any extremes in this country. For, what we 
have still to fight for is the recognition of the fundamental 
claim that the concrete facts of the situation shall be allow- 
ed to shape an appropriate positive economic policy for the 
country; and what I would emphasize is that in the shaping 
of this policy the legitimate claims of the major geogra- 
phical and social regions in the country should be given due 
weight. 

I have done. Indian economists must consider them- 
selves very fortunate as the pioneers of their studies. Metj 
like Ranade, Dutt or Wacha who laid the foundations of 
Indian economic studies laid them very truly; for though 
rigorous in their analysis they moved close to reality. 
While fortunate in our leaders other circumstances have mt 
doubt been inimical to a proper and rapid growth of eco- 
nomic research and leaching in India. Those in authority 
over us have for the most part and for obvious reasons been 
reluctant to accept our point of view. Their origin and 
their training necessarily breed in them other preconcep- 
tions and prejudices. They still cling largely to laissez 
faire and to pseudo-universalism and they reluctantly and 
only partially admit the overwhelming importance in the 
shaping of policy of the knowledge of local circumstance 
and social background. These are, however, the inevitable 
results of our present situation and must by academicians 
be accepted philosophically. We should be wrongs how'- 
ever, if we allowed these circumstances to discourage us. 
We must persevere in our work and our studies and dili 
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gently prepare ourselves for the time when our labours may 
become more effective and our counsels more heeded. 

The Indian economist has often been reprimanded 
from on high for paying attention to the political aspects 
of the problems with which he was confronted. The charge, 
if true, would merely show that some of us have a proper 
sense of the realities and would, in my opinion, be a matter 
for congratulation rather than complaint. Holding the 
views that I do regarding the role of the economist and the 
scope of economics I need not say that I feel specially 
pleased that we are today meeting in a joint session with 
the Indian Political Science Conference and I trust that this 
session is merely the first of a long and fruitful series. 
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PRICE LEVEL IN INDIA 

28t.h December, 1940 

Under the Presidentship of Prof. D. R. Gadgil, the 
Indian Economic Conference opened today with a series of 
papers on “Price-level in India with special reference to 
Agriculture.’' Mr. B. Govinda Rao started the discussion 
with a pajjer on the “Price-level of tobacco in the Guntur 
area.” After a factual analysis of the state of affairs ob- 
taining in the Guntur area he referred to the growing im- 
portance of tobacco as a commercial produce to the Indian 
agriculturist and to the inefficiency and chaos prevailing in 
the produce market of India. But, he said the future 
promises to be bright if the credit marketing difficulties are 
overcome by better storage, tran.sportation and distribution 
of the slock, as well as by cheaper credit. 

Mr. G. N. Krishna Murthy then presented a paper, 
along with Mr. A. P. Sreenivasa Murthy, on “The trend of 
agricultural prices in Mysore during the decennimum 192B 
— 37.” The paper was, he said, an attempt to investigate 
the trend of prices and its effect on production, trade, value 
of land, the standard of life and the general economic posi- 
tion of the Mysore agriculturist. Mr. Krishna Murthy 
suggested that the agriculturist would benefit immensely if 
the recommendations of the National Planning Committee 
— such as standardisation, grading and ware-housing, 
better marketing facilities — were adopted with the neces- 
sary alterations to suit local conditions. 

Dr. A. I. Qureshi dealt with the “Price movements of 
some important agricultural commodities in Hyderabad.” 
In the first part of his paper, he described the price move- 
ments of the commodities con.sumed by the masses; mainly 
rice, wheat, jawar, thar dal, refined sugar and gur. He 
then passed on to the important raw materials such as 
cotton, linseed, castor seeds and groundnuts, and came to 
the conclusion that the Deccan cultivator has not profited by 

9,38 
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the war and that if the export difficulties continue, he may 
fare still worse. 

In a paper full of tables and charts Dr. P. J. Thomas 
traced the trend of prices of food grains in Madras in the 
1 9th century. A period of depression between 1825 and 
1850, followed by a boom from 1854 which burst in 1867 
and gave place to a further period of slump till about 1884, 
and a revival with soaring prices right up to 1900 — this, he 
said, was the history of prices in brief. Dr, Thomas also 
referred to the influence of world prices since 1850 and of 
gold movements later on the price level in India. 

“Price trends during the last decade and their effects 
on Indian Economy” formed the subject-matter of Prof, S. 
G. Beri’s paper. With a detailed survey of the price 
variations between 1929 and 1940, the Professor passed on 
to their effect on the different aspects of the country’s eco- 
nomic life. He came to the conclusion that the Indian 
economy is particularly sensitive to a fall of prices owing 
to the predominantly agricultural character of the country 
and disparity between the cyclical movements of agricul- 
tural and industrial prices; and that sustained effort should 
be made by the government to bring about increased con- 
sumption of raw materials and food-stuffs, by stimulating 
industrialisation and such other allied policies. 

An interesting discussion followed in which Professors 
A, K, Bhan, D. G. Karve, S. Kesava Iyengar, V. G. Kale, 
Dr. Gyan Chand, Dr. Dey and Dr. Misra participated. 
Almost every one of them advocated a policy of varying 
exchanges and, if possible, isolation or insulation of the 
Indian Economy. Prof. Karve suggested that the Government 
should help the agriculturist to secure a fair selling price, 
in view of the fact that the market prices prevailing differed 
widely from the producer’s incomings as pointed out by 
Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar. 

Mr. S. Kesava Iyengar further said that practically all 
the statistics given in the papers were wholesale dealers' 
prices, and the figures given by the Chairman of the 
Imperial Bank of India at the last general meeting of that 
Bank could be taken as typical of the country as a whole. 
But, the point was whether they were to consider the vicissi- 
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tudes of dealers’ prices or whether they were to consider 
bow the primary producer was affected by changes in prices 
as he received them. Even in the Punjab, the figures 
collected related mostly to urban centres. Mr. Kesava 
Iyengar suggested that in order to get a real picture of 
prices realised by the primary producer, some ten impor- 
tant rural trade centres in each district should be taken up 
and figures compiled at each of the villages periodically; 
these w'ould give some definite idea of the prices in that 
district. 

Mr. Iyengar then said more than currency policy, 
financial policy and marketing policy were responsible for 
the present difficult condition of the cultivator. In spite 
of the co-operative movement having been there for over 
thirty years, crop financing and co-operative sale were not 
even in their infant stage: it was not even the beginning of 
a beginning. The Indian Marketing Department loomed 
large in scale, but the actual progress made in the estab- 
lishment of regulated markets and grading and sampling 
was extremely small. Mr. Iyengar submitted that unless 
short-term agricultural finance and marketing facilities were 
not adequately provided for, no permanent improvement 
could be reasonably expected. 

Mr. Iyengar further emphasised the importance of 
limiting acreage and fixing a basic price for some of our 
very important agricultural products. What had been 
done in the case of jute in Bengal and sugarcane in Behar 
and the U.P. could be extended after due inquiry into other 
important crops. 

Prof. D. G. Karve said — 

There is a parallel between the movements of world and 
Indian prices during the decade before the last war on the 
one hand and similar movements in the decade before the 
current war on the other. In both instances, while the 
direction of Indian price movements was the same as that of 
the foreign, the degree of variation was much higher in India. 
This is due, not only to the predominantly agricultural 
character of Indian economy, but also to the peculiarities of 
the Indian currency system. The main object of Indian 
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currency authorities is to maintain a stable rate of exchange. 
In a period of expanding exports this policy has an infla- 
tionist effect and in a period of falling exports it produces 
a deflationist situation. The balance between prices and 
costs is thus unjustifiably disturbed by the currency policy. 

It is of the most urgent importance that the policy of 
stable exchange should be replaced by one of more elastic 
parities and the maintenance of a certain defined price-level 
should be a major objective of currency management. 

Not only in its external but also in its internal influence, 
the price-level ought to be protective. The greater disparity 
between industrial and agricultural prices obtaining in India, 
as compared with the situation elsewhere, is partially 
explained by the absence of any agricultural price policy. 
Protective measures, customs duties, rearmament purchases — 
these helped to keep up the non-agricultural prices, at least 
to an extent. But the agriculturist was thoroughly exposed 
to the blighting effects of the depression. 

Even normally, the highly deflationist and neglectful 
attitude of the currency authorities, works for an unrenu- 
inerative price for the agriculturist. A. fair selling price 
ought to be adopted as an objective of agricultural prices. 
This objective should be reached by measures of currency 
regulation as much as by direct control. 

Unless a policy of rigid exchange stability is replaced 
by one of elastic exchanges, and until a fair selling price for 
national production, suitably coordinated and controlled, is 
placed in the forefront of currency objectives, the Indian 
price-level will continue to work to the detriment of the 
national producer, and especially of the agriculturist. 

Prof. S. G. Beri thanked previous speakers for their 
appreciation of his paper on “Price Trends during the last 
Decade and their effects on Indian Economy,” and for the 
useful criticisms offered by them. Replying to the various 
points of criticism of his paper, he pointed out that he had 
not neglected to allow for the effect of the ratio on the price- 
level during the period of the Depression in India and had 
also stressed the need for the adoption of a suitable monetary 
policy by the Reserve Bank of India. 
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As regards the disparity between agricultural and 
industrial prices referred to by him in his Paper, Prof. Beri 
agreed that the adoption of a policy of industrial protection 
since 1924 was one of the contributory factors in the 
situation, but that did not affect his main contention that 
agricultural prices were more vulnerable to the impact of 
the trade cycle than industrial prices. 

Much had been said about insulation and isolation of 
our economy from that of the rest of the world. While 
isolation was impracticable, even insulation was possible 
only within a certain range, as shown by the limited measure 
of success which had attended the efforts of Totalitarian 
countries to establish a closed economy. 

Referring to his advocacy of industrialization for secur- 
ing increased consumption of raw materials in the country 
itself. Prof. Beri pointed out that he had not urged 
industrialization on the Western pattern, but balanced 
industrial planning based on simultaneous development of 
three distinct groups of industries; namely, large-scale 
industries, small-scale or medium-sized industries and cottage 
industries. Moreover, he had also emphasized the need for 
a balanced agricultural economy by urging the development 
of spare-time occupations in order to supply a second string 
to the bow of the farmer and the adoption of measures for 
securing economic holdings and improved marketing. As 
jegards the suggestion made by a previous speaker in favour 
of crop planning Prof. Beri thought that in the conditions of 
India legislation based on the compulsory principle was not 
feasible under the existing circumstances; what was possible 
was voluntary crop planning based on expert advice. 

Summarising the debate Prof. Gadgil emphasized the 
unsatisfactory nature of the Indian statistics of prices. The 
index numbers available were not very reliable. Further, as 
the movements of prices of many commodities were not 
necessarily the same in the different regions it was of great 
importance to pay special attention to regional price statistics 
and the construction of regional index numbers. Prof. Gadgil 
also referred to a number of points on which additional data 
would be necessary for measuring such things as the influence 
of the price-level on the agriculturists’ real incomes. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VALUE IN A SOCIALIST STATE 

29ih December f 1940 

Opening the discussion on “The Problem of Value in a 
Socialist State” Mr. J. J. Anjaria observed that the difficulty 
of calculating the cost of production made it difficult to bring 
about a balance between production, consumption and 
distribution with the help of an automatic mechanism, like 
the price system, in a Socialist State. Such equilibrium 
would have to be achieved by a conscious effort of the central 
authority which settles the relative importances of 
things in the social order envisaged, with an eye to public 
good. 

Dr. R. Balakrishna propounded in his paper on the 
“Rate structure of Public utilities in a Socialist Stale” that 
the inherent features of such industries need not, or do not, 
change in a socialist economy. For, public control and price 
discrimination are indispensable in public utilities whether 
under capitalism or socialism. There cannot be much 
difference, the Doctor said, between capitalism and socialism 
with regard to price fixing in public utilities. 

Mr. D. H. Butani raised a point of fundamental import- 
ance, that we have to bear in mind the qualitative difference 
between socialistn and capitalism; that, whereas we consider 
material efficiency as the criterion under capitalism, social 
efficiency has the place of honour under socialism. Since 
the basic social values do not concur there is no common 
ground of comparison between the two. In spite of the 
ideological <lifferences, it was shown by Prof. V. L. D’Souza 
how the actual working mechanism was .surjirisingly similar 
in both cases; how the method of trial and error was the 
essence of instrument in either case; and how this could be 
done under socialism with the help of the method of imputa- 
tion. Hiere is, he pointed out, a reduction of divergence 
between the social marginal net product and the individual 
marginal net product under socialism. 
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Dr. M. H. Gopal dealt with the fundamental cmtcepta 
in his paper on “The Role of Cost in Socialist Pricing.” 
Since the objective and structure of the two systems differed 
widely, price determination differed in principle as in practice 
particularly with reference to the role of cost in the price 
structure. Under socialism cost of production is not an 
important element in the price as profit and losses are home 
by the community as a whole. 

Prof. D. G. Karve in his paper said that the labour 
cost can be calculated with very fair approximation if the 
choice of occupation were allowed. And since the labour 
cost schedule is there to calculate, its determination renders 
the cost schedule less unreliable. We envisage, Prof. Karve 
observed a state of affairs in which supply and not demand 
is socialised; and that would help the regulation of market 
by adjusting the prices or demand, whichever is easier and 
more convenient. 

Mr. T. Krishna Murthy presented a mathematical 
approach to the problem of output and price in a socialist 
economy. He suggested that rate discrimination was not 
possible in a socialist state, because of the improbability of 
isolated market in such narrow limits; and suggested that a 
marginal cost equalisation fund should be set up to balance 
the profits and losses occurring in the difl’erent industries. 
On the consumers' side, maintenance of eonsumers’ sovereign- 
ty was easier and better, said Mr. T. Sathyanarayana Rao in 
a paper on “Saving, investment and enterprise in a socialist 
State.” The mitigation of the tra<le cycle was easier under 
socialism because the decisions of the Central authority with 
regard to saving, investment, etc., are prone to be more 
rational than under capitalism. Mr. B. R. Subba Rao 
explained the general nature of the pricing process in Soviet 
Russia and the influence of the purpose behind the plan on 
the working. The maximisation of .social welfare under 
socialism was stressed by Mr. B. Thirumalachar, as for 
instance, by localising trouble or mistakes. 

Rationality of any system, said Dr. Cyan Chand, 
depends on the social purpose of the system. But this 
question does not arise in the transitional stages because of 
the obvious necessity of large-scale rationing. The adjust- 
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ixient of supply does not depend on the price; it depends on 
the nature of the commodity. As regards the administrative 
diflicultieSy Dr. Cyan C&and deplored the scarcity of super* 
men, but suggested a system of public services for economic 
administration to help capable men to step into the shoes of 
the supermen. 

Mr. S. M. Shafi and Prof. S. K. Rudra suggested in 
their papers the incongruity of comparing the two types when 
the unit of value as well as die method of valuation differed 
radically; while Dr. Dey pointed out that on the cost schedule 
we had an extra item in social cost under socialism. 
Continuing, Dr. Dey said that the interference of the State 
in economic matters differed between the two systems only 
in d^ree. And whatever the system of planning, the plan 
should be formulated and revised from period to period. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of papers. 
Dr, P. S. Lokanathan said that it was impossible to do away 
with small initiative in any form of society. The cost of 
service principle of valuation, is more important under 
socialism than the value of service principle, because the 
losses are borne not by any class of people owning capital 
but by the whole community. It is therefore necessary 
that the cost of seiTice principle of valuation should be 
adopted. Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao suggested that the state 
should put the necessities on the market just as any entre- 
preneur. The means of production should be the monopoly 
of the State and the State should hire them out in a compe- 
titive manner after producing the socially necessary goods. 
What really mattered under capitalism is not the existence 
of freedom of choice, but the psychological influence of 
such a state of affairs. Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar, Mr. A. 
Krishnaswami, Mr. J. J. Anjaria, Dr. R. Balakrishna, Dr. 
M. N. Copal and Mr. T. Krishnamurthy took part in the 
discussion later and attempted to meet some of the issues 
raised during the debate. 

Mr, S. Kesava Iyengar said that the main feature of 
capitalism was pricing and that of socialism was rationing, 
and the attempts of some of the British writers to retain 
pricing in a socialistic state simply meant that they were 
really capitalists in essence although they would like to put 
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on the fashionable cloak of socialism. Both pricing under 
a socialistic state and rationing under a capitalistic state 
would have quite different meanings from the swne terms 
in their proper places: pricing and rationing would be at 
'best tolerated as a necessary evil under exceptional con- 
ditions, respectively under a socialistic and a capitalistic 
regime. Mr. Kesava Iyengar thought that theorising on 
this subject would not be profitable unless one’s mind was 
clear about the definition of the term “socialism.” It would 
be much more profitable to study the actual working of an 
important industry in Russia, the U.S.A., Italy, Germany 
and even in Mysore in which state a number of industries 
were worked as Government monopolistic industries. 

Finally, Mr. Kesava Iyengar added that capitalism 
implied ample supplies, which could be only when there was 
an empire or nature was very liberal or science was very 
fruitful. Normally, scarcity of a severe type was the rule, 
and to solve this problem, rationing was the only reason- 
able means — to which even the leading capitalistic country 
in the world had resorted under pressure of war conditions. 
Thus, “libertarian socialism” would be something like a 
round square or a square round. The important tiling was 
to gel more facts about the socialistic state in actual work- 
ing — ^whether in the U.S.S.R. or anywhere else. 

Summing up the President said that valuation is an 
essentially extra-economic process and the pricing system 
merely implements values externally determined. How the 
national income will be divided between various classes was 
determined not according to economic criteria but by social 
and political forces. The consumers’ sovereignty was a 
myth even today for the vast majority of consumers. The 
field of choice of the consumer looked large under the 
capitalist system only because of the concentration of a 
large part of the income in comparatively few hands. 
Under a socialist system the aims of the regime would yield 
the basic values on which the pricing system must rest. 
Thus if the main aim of the regime was the guarantee of 
a minimum standard of living for every worker the basic 
equation would be the equivalence of a unit of wage with 
given quantities of standard real commodities. From the 
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basic equation an elaborate pricing structure could be built 
up with an assumed rate of interest. It might also be 
emphasized, that in a socialist economy while the pricing 
process would be utilised to gather data about consumers’ 
preferences it would not be allowed to dominate the work- 
ing of the economic system in the manner in which it 
dominates the system today. 
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PROVINCIAL AND STATE FINANCES 
30th December, 1940 

“Provincial and State Finances” formed the subject* 
matter of discussion of the Indian Economic Conference 
which held its third meeting this afternoon. Dr. M. H. 
Copal presented the first paper of the day on “Public expen* 
diture in Mysore.” He applied the canons of public finance 
to the budget of Mysore and showed how an approach is 
made to the ideal of maximum social advantage. Economy 
and efficiency appear to be the governing considerations in 
the spending policy of the Mysore Durbar. 

“The Depression finance of the Bombay Govt.” was 
discussed by Mr. T. M. Joshi. He criticised the policy of 
balancing the budget irrespective of the economic condition 
of the province and advocated a sort of Depression Fund to 
help the balancing of revenue and expenditure in the long 
run. t 

An analysis of the “Non-tax revenues of Mysore” was 
put forward by Mr. S. Gopalaswamy. Revenue from 
natural sources such as forest and the Kolar Gold Fields 
amounted to about 35'5%. Industries gave 47‘5% and the 
remainder was formed of departmental receipts and the like. 
Apart from these direct returns the investment on industries 
has also resulted in an increase in the taxable capacity and 
tax heads of revenue. 

The financial policy of the Orissa Govt, was discussed 
by Mr. Sadasiva Misra in his paper on “Five Years of 
Orissa Budget (1936-37 to 1940-41).” The per capita 
expenditure in Orissa was about the least under most 
heads. Surprisingly enough, the speaker said, no new tax 
has been levied in Orissa, nor has there been a real increase 
in public expenditure. 

“Tlie tax system of Mysore State” was discussed by 
Mr. K. S. Nanjundiah in a paper of the same caption. He 
explained with the help of statistical data how die non-tax 
revenue of the state is on the increase, so that the estimated 
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return under this head for 1940*41 is as much as 44%. 
The main sources of revenue under the tax head are land 
revenue and the excise, while the income and super-taxes 
are also gaining importance in recent times. 

Dr. A. I. Qureshi presented “A Note on the financial 
system of Hyderabad” and said that the adoption of a tri- 
ennial budget as in Hyderabad would be advantageous 
because of the greater period of adjustment allowed. He 
also brought to the notice of the conference the existence of 
a fund very much like the exchange equalisation account in 
Hyderabad to control the rates between the English and 
Hyderabad currencies. Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar dealt with 
some of the other special feature of state finance, especially 
those of Hyderabad and Mysore, in his paper on “British 
and Indian Finance.” Tire Professor said that the utili- 
sation of natural resources was done better in the area 
called “Indian” India. And the establishment of controlling 
authorities for railways, or the state ownership of railways, 
in some cases, added to the benefits deri\ed from these 
public utilities by the consumers. 

Mr. B. N. Rohatgi introduced the house to “Some as- 
pects of Provincial Finance.” There was a great necessity 
for increased taxation on account of the increase in public 
expenditure and he suggested the imposition of death duties, 
agricultural income-tax, general and selective sales taxes 
and a tax on employment to meet the needs. In his paper 
entitled “Financial problem under Provincial Autonomy,” 
Dr. B. K. Madan also stressed the necessity for fresh taxa- 
tion, but observed that the claims of economy in expenditure 
came first. In the existing state of affairs, the expenditure 
on the civil services, for instance, cannot be reduced because 
the constitutional incapacity of the provincial governments 
to carry out a new economy drive. It must also be borne in 
mind that mere taxation figures do not indicate the burden 
of tax per capita. For raising the standard of life is more 
important than mere reduction of taxes. 

Mr. S. S. Santhauam pleaded for shifting the burden 
of taxation from rural to urban parts in his pa))er on “Some 
Problems of Provincial Finance of Madras.” The financial 
plan should aim at the intensification of the policy of Indus- 
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trialisarion as it would help the f^iculturist inunraisely. 
Mr. Santhanam was of opinion that tl» expenditure on 
public services should be reduced very much. 

“The financial situation in Sind” was analysed by 
Prof. N. K. Bhojwani who characterised the position as 
“undoubtedly hopeless.” He traced the effects of the Lloyd 
barrage debt on the provincial budget, a budget which had 
all the instabilities due to the separation of Sind from 
Bombay without consideration of the barrage debt. Since 
the land revenue and yield resulting from this scheme was 
not up to the expectations, there was nothing strange about 
the difficulty of the Sind Government. Besides, the rate of 
interest of on the loan to the Sind Government by the 
Central Government was unduly high and Mr. Bhojwani sug- 
gested the reduction of the rate of interest to 3%. 

The discussion on “Provincial and State Finance” was 
continued this afternoon, when the Indian Economic Asso- 
ciation held its final meeting of the 24th session. Mr. 
Ghosh presented the financial situation of Bengal and con- 
sidered the absence of unemployment relief as unfortunate. 
The Bengal Government might become bankrupt, he said, 
if the present state of affairs continued. Mr. Sarkar drew 
the attention of the house to the weak financial position of 
the U.P. and put forward several suggestions to improve the 
budget. The speaker was of opinion that there should be 
a reduction of exi)enditure on public seiwices and the like, 
since the taxable capacity of the province was low. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas examined the peculiar ways of 
accounting and budgeting followed in the various states in 
his paper, “The finances of the leading Indian states.” He 
followed it up with an analysis of the revenue heads of the 
stales. Whereas the land revenue is about 1/3 the total in 
most states, the realisations in Travancore and Cochin 
amounted to barely 13%. Customs duties, however, 
accounted for 20% in these states while they assumed a 
place of relative unimportance in the budget of other states. 
Tax per capita in Travancore was as much as Rs. 11, while 
in Mysore it was Rs. 1-12-0 and in Hyderabad Rs. 1-11-0. 
Though some of the states are in many ways ahead of 
British India the tax system is highly regressive in several 
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of them, and efforts are urgently needed to remove this 
defect. A more liberal policy of undertaking public 
utility industries by the states would not only add to their 
revenues but would lay the foundations of a stable economic 
prosperity. 

The last paper of the day was submitted by Dr. B. V. 
Narayanaswamy Naidu on the “Finances of the Madras 
Province 1920—40.” With argument backed by facts and 
figures, Dr. Naidu traced the increase in the income of the 
Government of Madras as well as its expenditure. But the 
increase has not kept pace with the increase in expenditure. 
Since further retrenchment in expenditure is scarcely pos- 
sible, recourse to fresh taxation seems to be the only alter- 
native. And since increased taxes must be based only on 
increased taxable capacity of the people, planned and con- 
certed measures must be taken to improve the income of the 
people. A scientific study of the working of existing taxes 
and the scope for new taxations should be followed by a 
bold and forward policy in regard to taxation, loans and 
expenditure, aiming ultimately at the maximisation of the 
agricultural and industrial production of the country and 
the improvement of the conditions of the masses. For “In 
the field of finance as in other spheres of human activity, 
extreme conservatism may be only another name for stag- 
nation; and a policy which appears risky and dangerous 
may prove in the long run to be the safest and most bene- 
ficial.” 

The President summed up the debate briefly and com- 
plimented the house on the large number of papers on 
comparative conditions in various states and provinces. 
He was, however, not sure of the general reliability of the 
usual indexes used for purposes of such comparison such 
as the per capita expenditure on various heads. In his 
opinion, as both the level of income and the efficiency of 
administrative expenditure differed from region to region, 
such comparisons must be substantiated in detail. He 
further emphasized the need for concrete and detailed study 
by referring to the Hyderabad Departmentalisation Scheme 
about which what was really required was information re- 
garding its actual working. All the papers showed the 
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extreme inadequacy of provincial resources for the work 
they had to do. They thus demonstrated the need for the 
revision of the division of resources between the Provincial 
and Central Governments. It was further clear that the 
standards of organisation and expenditure set up hitherto 
must be radically lowered and one of the most important 
changes in this regard was a change in the ideas of the pro* 
fessional and middle classes regarding their standard of 
living. Their ideas were the result of the 19th century 
inflated salary standards and must now be made to conform 
somewhat to the level of national income of the country. 

Before the Association concluded its session, the 
President thanked the Mysore University and the Local 
Secretary- on behalf of the members and Prof. V. L. D’Souza, 
the Local Secretary replied in suitable terms. 



JOINT SESSION OF THE INDIAN ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CONFERENCES 

3ist December, 1940 
Current Topic’. New World Order 

Nine Economists and Political Scientists were engaged 
in engineering a new world order when, for the first time, 
there was a joint session of the Indian Economic and Indian 
Political Science Associations. As requested by Mr. D. R. 
Gadgil, President of the Indian Economic Conference, 
Dr. Beni Prasad took the chair. 

Prof. V. G. Kale started with the belief that the old 
order had failed. He said that the new world order should 
not be a stubborn repetition of the League of Nations, which 
was a league, not of nations or peoples but of governments. 
Co-operation, said Mr. Kale, was the only principle which 
could bring about any durable international adjustment 
between the progressive countries of the west and the 
conservative countries of the east. 

Jlie fact that the late League of Nations was a confedera- 
tion and not a federation vras the reason ascribed by Dr. V. S. 
Ram for the failure of the League. Disarmament, said 
Dr. Ram, was the rock on w'hich the League foundered. 
Reconciliation of nationalism with internationalism, the idea 
of liberty with that of authority were the necessary 
preliminaries for the establishment of a new international 
political order, its economic pre-requisites, being the termi- 
nation of protection, an equitable distribution of raw 
materials and the maintenance of a constant rate of increase 
in po]»ulation. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas, who spoke next, said that the emer- 
gence of severe inequalities between the different sections of 
the old order was the cause of its collapse. No new world 
order could succeed unless the purchasing power of the 
teeming millions was raised. Improvements of the edu- 
cational system and laying down the principles of a new 
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moral order were the other essentials of the new world order 
which could be run only on co-operative lines. 

That we are still living in an old world order and want 
to draw a plan for a new order was the thesis advanced by 
jProf. Puntambekar. Finality in the establishment of a new 
order, which as yet was an unfinished task, could not be 
secured as we have not evolved a theory of progress. The 
result of this was that our attempts at remedying old 
wrongs did not right them but begot new wrongs. A world 
polity, said Mr. Puntambekar, could not be achieved by 
weak victims of imperialisms, for the world polity itself 
will have to be either imperialistic or socialistic. The other 
ingredients of the order would be a new international 
ethics and a new world economy, which may be co-operative 
in its features. 

While explaining the implications of the suggestion 
of raising the purchasing power of the masses made by 
Prof. Thomas, Dr. Gyanchand said that it necessarily meant 
running the economic system in the interest of the masses; 
treating labourers as human beings; establishing a minimum 
standard of living; and eliminating profit motive. These 
call for institutional changes which would result in a 
relentless elimination of all vested interests. Hence there 
was the necessity of an international order which should not 
be rigid in its organisation and which should be backed by 
the necessary force. 

Prof. Qureshi held the view that pure and free capi- 
talism could secure durable peace. The present disorder 
was the offspring chiefly of economic protectionism. To 
end economic protectionism would mean the extinction of 
the nation state. There would be an inevitable world 
polity which would be federal in nature and which would 
indispensably be backed by the authority to force the will 
of the majority. We must bring about the free mobility 
of factors by putting an end to tariffs and other restric- 
tionist measures. 

The President Dr. Beni Prasad outlined in his speech 
the essentials of a new world order. There was the neces- 
sity of ending the dangerous dichotomy of industry and 
agriculture which served as a basis of dividing countries at 
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present. We had to replace mass production by adequate 
production through decentralisation of certain industries 
and limiting the produce of certain other industries. 
Socialisation of property either through drastic regulation 
of inheritance or through a more generous taxation of higher 
incomes was inescapable though it was a slow and evolu- 
tionary process. Stability was needed to give the system 
a fair trial. We had to make a right choice of the factors 
on which _we place emphasis. There are several factors, 
such as religion and race, which have served as bases of 
political philosophies and systems. Progress, said the 
President, can be measured according to the harmony 
achieved in four directions; size, efficiency, liberty and 
mutual relations. The new world order will be successful 
only when it satisfies this fourfold but essential test of 
progress. 



THE INDIAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
Report for the Year Ending 31st May, 1940 

The number of members on Slst May, 1940, is 163 as 
compared with 165 in 1939. Efforts are being made to 
attract more members for the Association. 

The financial position of the Association continues to 
show steady improvement; from Rs. 5,239-10-9 on the 31st 
May, 1939, the cash balance increased to Rs. 5,298-1-3 on 
31st May, 1940. Besides, in accordance with the agree- 
ment regarding the Journal, the reserve fund is jointly held 
by the Association and the Allahabad University. This 
year the Association did not receive any donation from the 
Allahabad University. Most of the amount collected by 
way of subscription from members is spent for printing the 
Journal. Hence the income for the year is not very high. 
Every effort is being made to husband the resources of the 
Association. All the miscellaneous printing was done free 
by the G. S. Press, Madras. The thanks of the Association 
are due to Mr. G. Srinivasachari of the G. S. Press for 
printing and to Mr. B. Bhaklavalsalu, B.A., G.D.A., R.A., 
our Honorary Auditor, for auditing the accounts of the 
year. 

Invitations were sent to all the Directors of Public 
Instruction, Heads of the Affiliated Colleges and the various 
departments of the Government with a request that facilities 
should be given to the teachers of Economics to attend the 
conference. The Committee appointed at the last General 
Body Meeting has submitted its report which will be placed 
before the General Body Meeting at Mysore. 

I am greatly indebted to the President and Members of 
the Executive Committee for their help and co-operation. 
My task has been made easy by the sympathetic considera- 
tion I received at the hands of the members of the Associa- 
tion and the Managing Editor of the Indian Journal of 
Economics. 

Annamalainacar, B. V. Narayanaswamy, 

I5th December^ 1940. Honorary Secretary. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-fourth Session 
31st December, 1940 

The annual General body meeting of the Indian Eco- 
nomic Association was held in the Maharajah’s College, 
Mysore, on 31st December, 1940, at 9-30 a.m. 

Sixty members were present. 

(1) The minutes of the General body meeting held at 
Allahabad were confinned. 

(2) The report of the Hony. Secretary and Treasurer 
and the Audited statement of accounts for the year ending 
31st May, 1940, were considered and approved. 

(3) The invitation of the Bombay University for hold- 
ing the Twenty-fifth Conference at Bombay was accepted. 

(4) The following subjects were selected for discussion 
at the next Conference: — 

1. Development of economic thought in India 

(Ranade centenary). 

2. Rural Cooperation in India. 

3. Finance of local bodies. 

4. Current topic. 

(5) The following office-bearers were elected for the 
year 1940-41: — 

President. 

Prof. J. P. Niyogi, Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University. 

Hony. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Annamalai University. 
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Hony. Local Secretary. 

Prof. C. N. Vakil, Professor of Economics, Bombay 
University. 

Members of the Executive Committee. 

1. Prof. Gyanchand. 

2. Dr. P. J. Thomas. 

3. Prof. V. G. Kale. 

4. Dr. H. L. Dey. 

5. Prof. S. K. Rudra. 

6. Dr. L. C. Jain. 

7. Dr. A. I. Quereshi. 

8. Dr. P. S. Lokanathan. 

9. Dr. S. M. Shaft. 

10. Dr. Radhakamal Muckerjee. 

11. Prof. V. L. D’Souza. 

12. Mr. D. R. Gadgil. 

(6) Mr. Bhaktavatsalu, B.A., G.D.A., R.A., was re- 
elected Hony. Auditor of the Association. The Secretary 
was asked to send a letter of thanks to Mr. Bhaktavatsalu. 

(7) The following were elected representatives of the 
Association on the Editorial Board of the Journal: — 

(1) Prof. V. G. Kale. 

(2) Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. 

(3) Dr. P. S. Lokanathan. 

(4) Dr. A. I. Quereshi. 

(8) The report of the Committee on Journal contract 
was accepted and Prof. V. G. Kale was requested to nego- 
tiate with the Allahabad University regarding financial 
arrangements. 

(9) It was decided that members who wished to sub- 
mit papers for being read at the next Conference should 
send them on or before 1st November to the President, who 
after scrutiny will send them directly to the press for being 

P.38 
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printed as pre-conference number. The President will 
intimate to the authors of the papers whether the papers 
have been accepted or not. No paper shall, in any event, 
be accepted after Ist November. 

(10) The question of suitably modifying the constitu- 
tion and the bye-laws of the Association was considered and 
the following committee was appointed to report on the 
matter: — 

1. Prof. V. G. Kale. 

2. Prof. J. P. Niyogi. 

3. Mr, D. R. Gadgil (Convener). 

(11) The question of gathering information regarding 
the courses of study in Economics in the various Universities 
of India was discussed and Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao was re- 
quested to collect the necessary information and place it 
before the next Conference. 

(12) The following suggestions put forward by mem- 
bers were considered and generally approved ; — 

(a) That the business meeting of the Association 
should be held on the second day of the 
Conference. 

(ft) That the Editorial Board should meet at least 
once in a year. 

(c) That a consolidated members’ list be printed. 

(d) That an attempt be made to obtain from the 

railways special concessions for members 
attending the Economic Conference, 

The Secretary was requested to take necessary action 
in respect of (c) and (d). 

(13) The dates for holding the next Conference at 
Bombay were discussed. It was suggested that the Secre- 
tary should fix the dates in consultation with the Local 
Secretary. 
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(14) Vote of thanks to the President was proposed by 
Dr. P. J, Thomas and was seconded by Prof. S. K. Rudra. 

(15) The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Mysore University proposed by Prof. V. G. Kale and 
seconded by Dr. Gyanchand. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy, D. R. Gadgil, 

Secretary. President. 
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